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PREFACE. 


The  works  of  the  late  Professor  Mahan  are  too  well  and 
too  favorably  known  to  need  special  comment  from  the 
present  Editor. 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  on  Civil  Engineering  ap- 
peared when  engineering  as  a  learned  profession  was  scarcely 
recognized  in  this  country,  and  when  but  a  very  limited 
amount  of  instruction  upon  the  science  which  pertains  to  it 
was  given  in  our  schools.  Descriptions  of  processes  and  of 
works  executed  were  the  essential  means  of  giving  the  infor- 
mation which  was  needed  by  the  engineer.  This  determined 
the  essential  characteristic  of  his  work,  which  is  descriptive. 

More  recently,  numerous  schools  have  been  established, 
which  are  intended  to  ffive  thorough  instruction  in  the  science 
of  engineering,  and  in  which  the  courses  of  instruction  are 
largely  filled  with  matJiematical  analysis.  But  analysis 
alone,  however  important,  can  never  take  the  place  of  descrip- 
tive matter.  Every  successful  structure  serves  as  a  guide  in 
the  construction  of  all  future  similar  works.  Thus  the  expe- 
rience of  one  may  become  the  wisdom  of  many. 

Before  his  untimely  death,  Professor  Mahan  had  prepared 
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a  thorough  revision  of  this  work,  and  about  one-third  of  it 
had  passed  through  the  press  when  the  present  Editor  took 
charge  of  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  do  full  justioe  to  the  original  author 
by  preserving  the  essential  character  of  the  work,  and  retain- 
ing nearly  all  the  matter  which  he  had  prepared ;  still,  1  have 
omitted  a  few  paragraphs  which  were  deemed  non-essential, 
and  condensed  others.  I  have  also  added  considerable  new 
matter,  which  is  scattered  throughout  tba;t  portion  of  the 
work  which  I  have  tad  in  charge.  I  trust  that  my  labors 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Db  V.  W. 

HoBOKEF,  Aug.^  1878. 
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(Arts.  189-142).  Setting  and  durabiUty  of  Mortar  (Arts.  143-150). 
Theoxy  of  Mortals  (151-152). 

V. 

OONOEETES  AND  BETONS. 

CoKCRBTB  OF  CoMMOK  Ldcb,  Manttfacturb  akd  TJses  (Arts.  154-157). 
Beton,  its  composition,  manufacture  and  uses  (Arts.  158-161).  Beton 
Coignet  (Arts.  162-166).  Eansome*s  artificial  stone  (Art.  167).  Beton 
agglom6r6  (Art&  168-182).  Adhesion  of  Mortar  to  other  Tnatflrials 
(Arts.  183-186). 

VL 

MASTICS. 

Mastics,  Composition  of  (Art.  187).  Bituminoos  Mastic,  Compodtioii 
and  Manufacture  of  (Arts.  188-198). 

vn. 

BBIOK. 

Pbofbbtxbs.  Ubbs  akd  Makufactubb  of  (Arts.  190-209).  Fize-Briok 
(Art  210).    Tiles  (Art  211). 
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vm. 

WOOD. 

TnfBSB,  KiNDe  of  (Axt,  212).  Paris  and  properties  of  the  troaks  of 
Trees  (Arts.  218-214).  Felling  of  Trees  (Arts.  216-216).  Giidling  and 
barldng  trunks  of  Trees  (Art.  217).  Methods  of  seasoning  Timber 
(Arts.  224-225).  Wet  and  dry  rot  (Art  226).  Preservation  of  Timber 
(ArtsL  227-242).    Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States  (Arts.  243-248). 


METAL8. 

Cast  Ibok,  Yabietibs  of  (Arts.  240-263).  Wrought  Iron,  Varieties  of 
(Arte.  264-277).  Durability  of  Iron  (Arte.  278-289).  Preservatiyes  of 
Iron  (Arte.  290-208).    Corrogated  Iron  (Art.  299).    Steel  (Art.  800). 


and  ite  alloys  (Art  801). 
ZINO  and  ite  alloys  (Art  802). 
TIN  (Art  303). 
liBAD  (Art  804). 

X. 

PAINTS  AND  YABNI8HE8. 

Padtts,  CJoMPOSinoN,  Ubbs  and  DuKABrLrrr  of  (Arte.  805-308).  Var- 
nisheSf  Composition  and  Uses  of  (Arte.  809-311).  Varnish  for  Zincked 
Iron  (Arts..312-813).  Zoofagons  Paint  (Art  814).  Methods  of  preserv- 
ing exposed  surfaces  of  Stone  (Art  816). 

L  A  KNOWLEDGE  o£  the  properties  of  building  materials 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Civil  Engineering. 
An  engineer,  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
of  materials,  and  to  apply  them  so  that  the  ends  of  soimd 
economy  and  skilful  workmanship  shall  be  equally  sub- 
served, must  know : — 

1st  Their  ordinary  durability  under  the  various  circum- 
Btances  in  wluch  they  are  employed,  and  the  means  of  in- 
creasin£f  it  when  desirable. 

2d.  "Their  capacity  to  sustain,  without  injury  to  their 
physics;!  qualities,  permanent  strains,  whether  exerted  to 
crush  them,  tear  them  asunder,  or  to  break  them  trans- 
versely. 
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Sd.  Their  resistance  to  rupture  and  wear,  from  percnssion 
and  attrition. 

4th.  Finally,  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  convert 
them  to  the  uses  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

2.  The  materials  in  general  use  for  civil  constructionB 
may  be  arranged  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

1st.  Those  which  constitute  the  more  solid  components  of 
structures,  as  Stone,  Brick,  Wood,  and  the  Metals. 

2d.  The  cements  in  general,  as  Mortar,  Mastics,  Gluey 
etc.,  which  are  used  to  unite  the  more  solid  parts. 

8d.  The  various  mixtures  and  chemical  preparations,  as 
solutions  of  Salts,  Paints,  JBitumi/noris  Substances,  etc., 
employed  to  coat  the  more  solid  parts,  and  protect  them 
from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  atmospheric 
changes,  and  other  causes  of  destructibility. 


I. 

STONIL 

8.  The  term  Stone,  or  Rock,  is  applied  to  any  aggregation 
of  several  mineral  substances. 

Stones,  for  the  convenience  of  description,  may  be  arranged 
under  tlu'ee  general  heads — ^the  silicwvs,  the  argilfaceovs, 
9jid  the  calcareoiM.  "  '  V'  '   ">* 

4.  SILICIOnS  STONES.  The  stones  arranged  under 
this  head  receive  their  appellation  from  silex,  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  minerals  which  compose  them.  They  are 
also  frequently  designated,  either  according  to  the  mineral 
found  most  abundantlj  in  them,  or  from  the  appearance  of 
the  stone,  ssfeldspathzc,  quartzose,  arenaceous,  etc. 

5.  The  silicious  stones  generallv  do  not  effervesce  with 
acids,  and  emit  sparks  when  struck  with  a  steel.  They  pos- 
sess, in  a  high  degree,  the  properties  of  strength,  hardness, 
and  durability ;  and,  although  presenting  great  diversity  in 
the  degree  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  m  their  structure, 
they  fimish  an  extensive  variety  of  the  best  stone  for  the 
vanous  purposes  of  the  engineer  and  architect. 

6.  Sienite,  Porphyry,  and  Oreen-stone,  from  the  abun- 
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danoe  of  feldspar  which  they  oontain,  are  often  designated 
as  feldspathic  rocks.  For  durability,  strength,  and  hard- 
ness, they  may  be  placed  in  the  nrst  rai&  of  silicions 
stones. 

7.  Sienite  consists  of  a  grannlar  aggregation  of  feldspar, 
hornblende,  and  quartz.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble building  stones,  particularly  for  structures  which  require 
great  stren^h,  or  are  exposed  to  any  very  active  causes  of 
destructibihty,  as  sea  wsdis,  lighthouses,  and  fortifications. 
Sienite  occurs  in  extensive  be£,  and  may  be  obtained,  from 
the  localities  where  it  is  quarried,  in  blocks  of  any  requisite 
size.  It  does  not  yield  easily  to  the  chisel,  owing  to  its  great 
hardness,  and  when  coarse-grained  it  cannot  be  wrought  to  a 
smooth  surface.  Like  all  stones  in  which  feldspar  is  found, 
the  durability  of  sienite  depends  essentially  upon  the  com- 
position of  this  mineral,  which,  owing  to  the  potash  it  con- 
tains, sometimes  decomposes  very  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  duraoility  of  feldspathic  rocks,  however, 
is  veiy  variable, even  where'their  conTposition  i3  the  same;' 
no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared  to  ascertain  this  prop- 
erty In  stone  taken  from  new  quarries,  before  using  it  for 
important  public  works. 

8.  Porphyry.    This  stone  is  usually  composed  of  com- 

5 act  feldspar,  having  crystals  of  the  same,  and  sometimes 
lose  of  other  minerals,  scattered  through  the  mass.  Por- 
phyiy  furnishes  stones  of  various  colors  and  texture;  the 
usual  color  being  reddish,  approaching  to  purple,  from  whidi 
the  stone  takes  its  name.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  varie- 
ties is  a  brecciated  porphjoy,  consisting  of  angular  fragments 
of  the  stone  united  by  a  cement  of  compact  feldspar. 
Porphyry,  from  its  rareness  and  extreme  hardness,  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  other  than  ornamental  purposes.  The  best 
known  localities  of  sienite  and  porphyry  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  I^ton. 

9.  Qreen-stone.  This  stone  is  a  mixture  of  hornblende 
with  common  and  compact  feldspar,  presenting  sometimes  a 
granular  though  usually  a  compact  texture.  Its  ordinary 
color,  when  dry,  is  some  shade  of  brown ;  but,  when  wet,  it 
becomes  greenish,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Green- 
stone is  very  hard,  and  one  of  the  most  durable  rocks ;  but, 
occurring  in  small  and  irregular  blocks,  its  uses  as  a  build- 
ing stone  are  very  restricted.  When  walls  of  this  stone  are 
bmlt  with  very  white  mortar,  they  present  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, and  it  is  on  that  account  well  adapted  to  rural 
architecture.    Green-stone  might  also  be  used  as  a  material 
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for  road-maldiig ;  large  quantities  o£  it  are  annually  taken 
from  the  principal  locality  of  this  rock  in  the  United 
States,  so  well  known  as  the  Palisades,  on  the  Hudson,  for 
constructing  wharves,  as  it  is  found  to  withstand  well  the 
action  of  salt  water. 

10.  Granite  and  Gneiss.  The  constituents  of  these  two 
stones  are  the  same,  being  a  granular  aggregation  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  in  variable  proportions.  They  differ  only 
in  their  structure — gneiss  being  a  stratified  roct,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  occur  frequently  in  a  more  or  less  laminated 
state.  Gneiss,  although  less  valuable  than  granite,  owing  to 
the  effect  of  its  structure  on  tlie  size  of  the  blocks  whicn  it 
yields,  and  from  its  not  splitting  as  smoothly  as  granite 
across  its  beds  of  stratification,  lumishes  a  building  stone 
suitable  for  most  architectural  purposes.  It  is  also  a  good 
flagging  material,  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  thin  slabs. 

Granite  varies  greatly  in  quality  according  to  its  texture 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  its  constituents.  When  the 
quartz  is  in  excess,  it  renders  the  stone  hard  and  brittle,  and 
very  diflicult  to  be  worked  with  the  chisel.  An  excess  of 
mica  usually  makes  the  stone  friable.  An  excess  of  feldspar 
gives  the  stone  a  white  hue,  and  makes  it  freer  under  the 
chisel.  The  best  granites  are  those  with  a  fine  grain,  in 
which  the  constituents  seem  imiformly  disseminated  through 
the  mass.  The  color  of  granite  is  usually  some  shade  of 
gray ;  when  it  varies  from  this,  it  is  owing  to  the  color  of  the 
feldspar.  One  of  its  varieties,  known  as  Oriental  granite, 
has  a  fine  reddish  hue,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Granite  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  sienite,  when 
it  contains  but  little  mica. 

The  quality  of  granite  is  affected  by  the  foreign  minerals 
which  it  may  contain  ;  hornblende  is  said  to  render  it  tough, 
and  schorl  makes  it  quite  brittle.  The  protoxide  and  sul- 
phurets  of  iron  are  the  most  injurious  in  their  effects  on 
granite ;  the  former  by  conversion  into  a  peroxide,  and  the 
latter,  by  decomposing,  destroying  the  structure  of  the  stone, 
and  causing  it  to  break  up  andt  disintegrate. 

Granite,  gneiss,  and  sienite,  differ  so  little  in  their  essen- 
tial (][ualities,  as  a  building  material,  tliat  they  may  be  used 
indifferently  for  all  stmctui'es  of  a  solid  and  durable  charac- 
ter. Thev  are  extensively  quarried  in  most  of  the  New 
Etigland  States,  in  New  York,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
States  intersected  by  the  great  range  of  primitive  rocks, 
where  the  quarries  lie  contiguous  to  tidewater. 

U,  Mloa  Slate.    The  constituents  of  this  stone  are  quartz 
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and  mica,  the  latter  predominating.  It  is  principally  nsed 
as  a  fiagging  stone^  and  as  a  f/re  stone,  or  lining  for  fiu> 
naces. 

12.  Buhr  or  Mill  stone.  This  is  a  very  hard,  durable 
stone,  presenting  a  peculiar,  honeycomb  appearance.  It 
makes  a  good  building  material  for  common  purposes,  and 
is  also  suitable  for  road  covering. 

13.  Horn-stone.  This  is  a  highly  silicious  and  very  hard 
stone.  It  resembles  flint  in  its  structure,  and  takes  its  name 
from  its  translucent,  horn-like  appearance.  It  famishes  a 
Tery  good  road  materiaL 

14.  Steatite,  or  8oai>-stone.  This  stone  is  a  partially 
indurated  talc.  It  is  a  very  soft  stone,  not  suitable  tor  ordi- 
nary building  purposes.  It  famishes  a  good  flre-stone,  and 
is  nsed  for  the  lining  of  fireplaces. 

15.  Taloose  Slate.  This  stone  resembles  mica  slate,  be- 
ing an  aggregation  of  quai'tz  and  talc  It  is  applied  to  the 
same  purposes  as  mica  slate. 

16.  Sand-stone.  This  stone  consists  of  grains  of  silicious 
sand,  arising  from  the  disintegration  ot  silicious  rocks, 
which  are  united  by  some  natural  cement,  generally  of  an 
argillaceous  or  a  silicious  character. 

The  strength,  hardness,  and  durability  of  sand-stone  vary 
between  very  wide  limits.  Some  varieties  being  little  in- 
ferior to  ^ood  granite,  as  a  building  stone,  others  being  v^ry 
soft,  friable,  and  disintegrating  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  least  durable  sand-stones  are  those  which  con- 
tain the  most  argillaceous  matter ;  those  of  a  f eldspathic  char* 
acter  are  also  S>und  not  to  withstand  well  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

Sand-stone  is  used  very  extensively  as  a  building  stone,  for 
flagging,  for  road  materials,  and  some  of  its  varieties  furnish 
an  excellent  flre-stone.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  sand-stone 
yield  readily  under  the  chisel  and  saw,  and  split  evenly,  and, 
from  these  properties,  have  received  from  workmen  the  name 
oi  freestone.  The  colors  of  sand-stone  present  also  a  variety 
of  shades,  principally  of  gray,  brown,  and  red.  ' 

The  fonnations  ox  sand-stone  in  the  United  States  are  very 
extensive,  and  a  number  of  quarries  are  worked  in  New 
England,  New  York,  and  the  Middle  States.  These  forma- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  stone  obtained  from  them,  are 
minutely  described  in  the  Oeological  JieparU  of  these 
StateSj  which  have  been  published  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Most  of  the  stone  used  for  the  public  buUdinga  in  Wash* 
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ington  is  a  sand-Btone  obtained  from  quarries  on  Acqnia 
Creek  and  the  Bappahannock.    Much  of  this  stone  is  feldfl- 

Sthic,  possesses  but  little  strength,  and  disintegrates  rapidlj. 
le  rea  sand-stones  which  are  used  in  our  large  cities  are 
either  froni  quarries  in  a  formation  extending  from  the 
Hudson  to  North  Cai-olina,  or  from  a  separate  deposit  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  most  durable  and  hard 
portions  of  these  formations  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
trap  dikes.  The  fine  flagging-stone  used  in  our  cities  is 
mostly  obtained  either  from  the  Connecticut  quarries,  or 
from  others  near  the  Hudson,  in  the  Catskill  group  of 
mountains.  Many  quarries,  which  yield  an  excellent  build- 
ing stone,  are  worked  in  the  extensive  formations  along  the 
Appalachian  range,  which  extends  through  the  interior, 
through  New  Tork  and  Virginia,  and  the  intermediate 
States. 

17.  Argillaceous  Stones.  The  stones  arranged  nnder 
this  head  are  mostly  composed  of  clay,  in  a  more  or  less 
indurated  state,  and  presenting  a  laminated  structure.  They 
vary  greatly  in  strength,  and  are  generally  not  durable, 
decomposing  in  some  cases  very  rapidly,  from  changes  in 
the  metallic  sulphurets  and  salts  found  in  most  of  them. 
The  uses  of  this  class  of  stones  are  restricted  to  roofing  and 


18.  Roofing  Slate.  This  well-known  stone  is  obtained 
from  a  hard,  indurated  clay,  the  surfaces  of  the  lamina 
having  a  natural  polish.  The  best  kinds  split  into  thin, 
uniform,  light  slabs;  are  free  from  sulphurets  of  iron; 
give  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck ;  and  absorb  but 
little  water.  Miich  of  the  roofing  slate  quarried  in  the 
United  States  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  becomes 
rotten,  or  decomposes,  after  a  few  years'  exposure.  The 
durability  of  the  best  European  slate  is  about  one  hundred 
years ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  material  obtained  from  some 
of  the  quarries  worked  in  the  United  States  is  not  apparently 
inferior  to  the  best  foreign  <late  brought  into  our  markets. 
Several  qiiarries  of  roonng  slate  are  worked  in  the  New 
England  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

19.  Graywaoke  Slate.  The  composition  of  this  stone 
is  mostly  indurated  clay.  It  has  a  more  earthy  appearance 
than  argillaceous  slate,  and  is  generally  distinctly  arenace- 
ous. Its  colors  are  usqally  dark  gray,  or  red.  It  is  quarried 
principally  for  flagging-stone. 

20.  Hornblende  Slate.  This  stone,  knovm  also  as  green- 
8tone  slate,  properly  belongs  to  the  silicious  class.    It  con- 
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fiifits  mostly  of  hornblende  having  a  laminated  Btmctnre.  It 
is  chiefly  quarried  for  flagging-stone. 

2L  Calcareous  Stones.  Lime  is  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  this  class,  the  carbonates  of  which,  known  as  lime- 
9t<me  and  marble,  furnish  a  large  amount  of  ordinary  build- 
ing stone,  most  of  the  ornamental  stones,  and  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  the  cements  and  mortars  used 
m  stone  and  brick  work.  Limestone  effervesces  copiously 
with  acids ;  its  texture  is  destroyed  by  a  strong  heat,  whicn 
also  drives  off  its  carbonic  acid  and  water,  converting  it  into 
quick  lime.  By  absorbing  water,  quick-lime  is  converted  into 
a  hydrate,  or  what  is  known  as  slaked  lime ;  considerable 
heat  is  evolved  during  this  chemical  change,  and  the  stone 
increases  in  bulk,  and  gradually  crumbles  down  into  a  fine 
powder. 

The  limestones  present  great  diversity  in  their  physical 
properties.  Some  of  them  seem  as  durable  as  the  oest  sili- 
cious  stones,  and  are  but  little  inferior  to  them  in  strength 
and  hardness ;  others  decompose  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
weather;  and  some  kinds  are  so  soft, that  when  first  quarried, 
they  can  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and  broken  between  the 
fingers. 

The  limestones  are  generally  impure  carbonates ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  these  impurities  for  some  of  the 
most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  materials  used 
for  constructions.  Those  which  are  colored  by  metallic 
oxides,  or  by  the  presence  of  other  minerals,  furnish  the 
larffe  immber  of  colored  and  variegated  marbles ;  while  those 
which  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  clay,  or  of  magnesia, 
yield,  on  calcination,  those  cements  which,  from  their  posses- 
sing the  pmperty  of  hardening  imder  water,  ha^•e  received  the 
various  appellations  of  hyd/ravlio  lime,  water  lime,  Homan 
cement,  etc. 

Limestone  is  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  granvHa/r 
limestone  and  compact  limestone.  Each  of  these  furnishes 
both  the  marbles  and  ordinary  building  stone.  The  varieties 
not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  polish  are  sometimes  called 
common  limestone. 

The  granular  limestones  are  generally  superior  to  the 
compact  for  building  purposes.  Those  which  have  the 
finest  grain  are  the  best,  both  for  marbles  and  ordinary 
building  stone.  The  coarse-grained  varieties  are  frequently 
friable,  and  disintegrate  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
All  the  varieties,  both  of  the  compact  and  granular,  work 
freely  nnder  the  chisel  and  grit-saw,  and  may  be  obtained 
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in  blocks  of  any  suitable  dimensions  for  the  heaviest  stinc- 
tores. 

The  durability  of  limestone  is  verjr  materially  affected 
by  the  foreign  minerals  it  may  contam;  the  presence  of 
clay  injures  tlie  stone,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, it  runs  through  the  bed  in  v^y  minute  veins :  blocKS 
of  stone  having  this  imperfection  soon  separate  along  these 
veins  on  exposure  to  moisture.  The  protoxide,  the  proto-car- 
bonate,  and  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  are  also  very  destructive  in 
their  effects ;  frequently  causing,  by  their  chemical  changes, 
rapid  disintegration. 

Among  the  varieties  of  impure  carbonates  of  lime,  the 
moffnesian  limestones,  called  dolomites,  merit  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed.  They  are  regarded  in  Europe  as  a  superior 
building  material ;  those  being  considered  the  best  which 
are  most  crystalline,  and  are  composed  of  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Some  of 
the  quarries  of  this  stone,  which  have  been  opened  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  have  given  a  different  result ;  the 
stone  obtained  irom  them  being,  in  some  cases,  exti*emely 
friable. 

22.  Marbles. — The  term  marble  is  now  applied  exclu- 
sively to  any  limestones  which  will  receive  a  polish.  Owing 
to  the  cost  of  preparing  marble,  it  is  mostly  restricted  in  its 
uses  to  ornamental  purposes.  The  marbles  present  great 
variety,  both  in  color  and  appearance,  and  have  generally 
received  some  appropriate  name  descriptive  of  these  acci- 
dents. 

23.  Statuary  Marble  is  of  the  purest  white,  finest  grain, 
and  free  from  all  foreign  minerals.  It  receives  tliat  delicate 
polish,  without  glare,  which  admirably  adapts  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sculptor,  for  whose  use  it  is  mostly  reserved. 

24.  Ck>ngloiaerate  Marble.  This  consists  of  two  varie- 
ties ;  the  one  termed  pudding  stone,  which  is  composed  of 
rounded  pebbles  embedded  in  compact  limestone ;  me  other 
termed  hrecda,  consisting  of  angular  fragments  united  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  colors  of  these  marbles  are  generally 
variegated,  forming  a  very  handsome  ornamental  material. 

Sffi.  Bixd's-eye  Marble.  The  name  of  this  stone  is  de- 
scriptive of  its  appearance,  which  arises  from  the  cross  sec- 
tions of  a  peculiar  fossil  {fucaides  demissua)  contained  in 
the  mass,  made  in  sawing  or  splitting  it 

26.  Lumachella  Marble.  This  is  obtained  from  a  lime- 
stone having  shells  embedded  in  it,  and  takes  its  name  from 
this  circumstance. 
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S27.  Verd  Antique.  This  is  a  rare  and  costly  variety,  of 
a  beautiful  green  color,  caused  by  veins  and  blotches  of  Ber- 
pentine  diffused  through  the  limestone. 

28.  The  terms  veined,  golden,  Italian,  Irish,  etc.,  given  to 
the  marbles  found  in  our  markets  are  significant  of  their  ap- 
pearance, or  of  the  localities  from  which  they  are  procured. 

529.  Limestone  is  so  extensively  diffused  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  quarried,  either  for  building  stone  or 
to  furnish  lime,  in  so  manv  localities,  that  it  would  be  im- 

?racticable  to  enumerate  all  within  any  moderate  compass, 
^ne  of  the  most  remarkable  formations  of  this  stone  extends, 
in  an  uninterrupted  bed,  from  Canada,  through  the  States  of 
Vermont,  Mass.,  Conn.,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn.,  and 
Virff.,  and  in  all  probability  much  farther  south. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  various  localities  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  most  noted  are  the  quarries  in  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  which  furnish  both  pure  and  variegated 
marbles ;  those  on  the  Potomac,  from  which  the  columns  of 
conglomerate  marbles  were  obtained  that  are  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington ;  several  in  New  York, 
which  furnish  white,  the  bird's-eve,  and  other  variegated 
kinds;  and  some  in  Conn.,  whicn,  among  other  varieties, 
furnish  a  verd  antique  of  handsome  quality. 

Dmestone  is  burned,  either  for  building  or  a^cultural 
purposes,  in  almost  every  locality  where  deposits  of  the 
stone  occur.  Thomaston,  in  Maine,  has  supplied  for  some 
years  most  of  the  markets  on  the  sea-board  with  a  material 
which  is  considered  as  a  superior  article  for  ordinary  build- 
ing purposes.  One  of  the  greatest  additions  to  the  building 
resources  of  our  countiy  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  the 
hydraulic  or  water  limestones  of  New  York.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  material,  so  indispensable  for  all  hydraulic  works 
and  heavy  structures  of  stone,  is  carried  on  extensively  at 
Rondout,  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  in  Madison  Co., 
and  is  sent  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  being  in 
great  demand  for  all  tne  public  works  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  civil  and  military  engineers.  A  not 
less  valuable  addition  to  our  building  materials  has  been 
made  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Sogers,  who,  a  few  years  since,  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  engineers  to  the  dolomites,  for  theirgood 
hydraulic  properties.  From  experiments  made  by  Vicat, 
in  France,  who  first  there  observed  the  same  properties  in 
the  doloipite,  and  from  those  in  our  country,  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  magnesian  limestones,  containing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  magnesia,  will  be  found  fully  equal  to 
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the  argillaceous,    from  which  hydraulic  lime  has  hitiherto 
been  solely  obtained. 

Both  or  these  limestones  belong  to  very  extensive  forma- 
tions. The  hydraulic  limestones  of  New  York  occur  in  a 
deposit  called  the  Water-lime  Group,  in  the  Geological  Survey 
of  New  York  corresponding  to  formation  VI.  of  Prof.  H. 
B.  Rogers'  arrangement  of  me  rocks  of  Penn.  This  fonna- 
tion  is  co-extensive  with  the  Helderberg  Eange  as  it  crosses 
New  York;  it  is  exposed  in  many  of  the  valleys  of  Penn. 
and  Vir.,  west  of  the  Great  Valley.  It  may  be  sought  for 
just  below  or  not  far  beneath  the  Oriskany  sandnstones  of 
the  New  York  Survey,  which  correspond  to  formation  VIL 
of  Rogers.    This  sand-stone  is  easily  recognized,  being  of  a 

Jrellowish  white  color,  granular  texture,  with 'large  cavities 
eft  by  decayed  shells.  The  limestone  is  usually  an  earthy 
drab-colored  rock,  sometimes  a  greenish  blue,  which  does  not 
slake  after  being  burned. 

The  hydraulic  magnesian  limestones  belong  to  the  for- 
mations ll.  and  VI.  of  Rogers ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  same 
as  the  Black  River  or  Mohawk  limestone  of  the  New  York 
Survey.  It  is  the  oldest  fossiliferous  limestone  in  the  United 
States,  and  occurs  throughout  the  whole  bed,  associated  with 
the  slates  which  occupy  formation  III.  of  Rogers,  and  sixe 
called  the  Hudson  River  Group  in  the  New  York  Survey. 
This  extensive  bed  lies  in  the  great  Appalachian  Valley, 
known  as  the  Valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  Valley  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  far  as  the  Highlands,  Cumberland  Valley,  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  Valley  of  East  Tennessee.  The  same  stone  is 
found  in  the  deposits  of  some  of  the  western  valleys  of  the 
mountain  region  of  Penn.  and  Virginia. 

Thus  far  no  deposits  of  hydramic  limestones  have  been 
found  on  the  Pacinc  Coast. 

The  importance  of  hydraulic  lime  to  the  security  of  struc- 
tures exposed  to  constant  moisture  renders  a  knowledge  of 
the  geological  positions  of  those  limestones  from  which  it 
can  be  obtained  an  object  of  great  interest.  From  the  results 
of  the  various  geological  surveys  made  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  limestone,  possessing  hydraulic  properties 
when  calcined,  may  be  looked  for  among  those  beds  which 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  shales,  or  other  argillaceous 
deposits.  The  celebrated  Roman  or.  JParker^s  cement j  of 
England,  which,  from  its  prompt  induration  in  water,  has 
become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  is  manufactured 
from  nodules  of  a  concretionary  argillaceous  limestone,  called 
septariaj  from  being  traversed  by  veins  of  sparry  carbonate 
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of  lime.  ITodnles  of  this  character  are  found  in  Mass.,  and 
in  some  other  States :  and  it  is  probable  they  would  yield,  if 
suitably  calcined  and  OTOund,  an  article  in  nowise  inferior  to 
that  infported.  ^ 

80.  GYPSUM,  or  PI.ASTER  of  PARIS.  This  stone  is 
a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  exten- 
sive use  made  of  it  at  Paris,  and  in  its  neighborhood,  where 
it  is  quarried  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  being  of  a 
superior  quality,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  a  certain  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  the  stone  contains.  Gypsum  is  a 
very  soft  stone,  and  is  not  used  as  a  building  stone.  Its  chief 
utility  is  in  furnishing  a  beautiful  material  For  the  ornamental 
easts  and  moulding  in  the  interior  of  edifices.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  prepared  by  calcining,  or,  as  the  workmen  term  it, 
boiling  the  stone,  until  it  is  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization. In  this  state  it  is  made  into  a  thin  paste,  and  poured 
into  Vnoulds  to  form  the  cast,  in  which  it  hardens  very 
promptly.  Calcined  plaster  of  Paris  is  also  used  as  a  cement 
lor  stone ;  but  it  is  eminently  unfit  for  this  purpose ;  for 
when  exposed,  in  any  situation,  to  moisture,  it  absorbs  it  with 
avidity,  swells,  cracks,  and  exfoliates  rapidly. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  various  localities  in  the  United  States. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  quarried  in  New  York,  both  for 
building  and  agricultural  purposes. 

3L  DURABnJTY  OP  STONE.  The  most  important 
properties  of  stone,  as  a  building  material,  are  its  durability 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  exposure  to  weather  ; 
its  capacity  to  sustain,  without  change,  high  degrees  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  its  resistance  to  the  destructive  action  of  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

The  wear  of  stone  from  ordinary  exposure  is  very  variable, 
depending,  not  only  upon  the  texture  and  constituent  elements 
of  the  stone,  but  also  upon  the  locality  and  position  it  may  oc- 
cupy in  a  structure,  with  respect  to  the  prevailing  driving 
rains.  The  chemist  and  geologist  have  not,  thus  far,  mid  down 
any  infallible  rules  to  guide  the  engineer  in  the  selection  of  a 
material  that  may  be  pronounced  durable  for  the  ordinary 
period  allotted  to  the  works  of  man.  In  truth  the  subject  ad- 
mits of  only  general  indications  ;  for  stones  having  the  same 
texture  and  chemical  composition,  from  causes  not  fully  as- 
certained, are  found  to  possess  very  different  degrees  of  dura- 
tion. This  has  been  particularly  noted  in  f  eldspathic  rocks. 
V  As  a  general  rule,  those  stones  which  are  fine-grained,  absorb 
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least  water,  and  are  of  greatest  specific  m-avitj^,  are  also  most 
durable  under  ordinary  exposures.  The  weight  of  a  stone, 
however,  may  arise  from  a  large  proportion  of  iron  in  the  state 
of  a  protoxide,  a  circumstance  generally  unfavorable  to  its 
durability.  Besides  the  various  chemical  combinations  of  iron, 
potash  and  clay,  when  found  in  considerable  quantities,  both 
m  the  primary  and  sedimentary  silicious  rocks,  greatly  affect 
their  durability.  The  potash  contained  in  feldspar  dissolves, 
and,  carrying  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  silica,  leaves 
nothing  but  aluminous  matter  behind.  The  clay,  on  the  other 
hand,  absorbs  water,  becomes  soft,  and  causes  the  stone  to 
crumble  to  pieces.  Iron  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  in  some  cases 
onlvj  discolors  the  stone  by  its  conversion  into  a  peroxide. — 
This  discoloration,  while  it  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of 
some  stones,  as  in  white  marble,  in  others  is  not  disagreeable 
to  the  eye,  producing  often  a  mottled  appearance  in  buildings 
which  adds  to  the  picturesque  effect. 

32.  Frost,  or  ratner  the  alternate  actions  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  is  the  most  destructive  agent  of  Nature  with  which 
the  engineer  has  to  contend.  Its  diects  vary  with  the  texture 
of  stones  ;  those  of  a  fissile  nature  tisually  splitting,  while  the 
more  porous  kinds  disintegrate,  or  exfoliate  at  the  surface. — 
When  stone  from  a  new  quarry  is  to  be  tried,  the  best  indication 
of  its  resistance  to  frost  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  any  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  within  its  vicinity,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  exposed  for  a  long  period.  Submitting 
the  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry  to  the  direct  action  of  freez- 
ing would  seem  to  be  the  most  certain  test,  were  the  stone 
destroyed  by  the  expansive  action  of  the  frost ;  but 
besides  the  imcertainty  of  this  test,  it  is  known  that  some 
stones,  which,  when  first  quarried,  are  much  affected  by  frost, 
splitting  under  its  action,  become  impervious  to  it  after  they 
have  lost  the  moisture  of  the  quarry,  as  they  do  not  re-absorb 
near  so  large  an  amount  as  they  bring  from  the  quarry. 

33.  M.  Brard,  a  French  chemist,  nas  given  a  process  for 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  frost  on  stone,  which  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  many  French  architects  and  engineers  of 
standing,  as  it  corresponds  with  their  experience.  M.  Brard 
directs  that  a  small  cubical  block,  about  two  inches  on  the 
edge,  shall  be  carefully  sawed  from  the  stone  to  be  tested.  A 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  prepared,  placed 
over  a  fire,  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  Tne  stone,  sus- 
pended from  a  string,  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and 
Kept  there  during  thirty  minutes ;  it  is  then  carefully  with- 
drawn ;  the  liqnia  is  decanted  £ree  from  sediment  into  a  fiat 
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veesel,  and  the  stone  is  suspended  over  it  in  a  cool  cellar.  An 
efflorescence  of  the  salt  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
stone,  when  it  most  be  again  dipped  into  tne  liquid.  This 
should  be  done  once  or  more  frequently  during  the  day,  and 
the  process  be  continued  in  this  way  for  about  a  week.  The 
earthy  sediment,  found  at  the  end  oi  this  period  in  the  vessel, 
is  weighed,  and  its  quantity  ^ill  give  an  indication  of  the  like 
efiEect  of  frost.  This  process,  wim  the  official  statement  of  a 
commission  of  engineers  and  architects,  by  whom  it  was  test- 
ed, is  minutely  detailed  in  vol.  88,  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physiqtie^  and  the  results  are  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  engineers  in  submitting  new  stones  to  trial. 

84.  From  more  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Owen  it  was 
found  that  the  results  obtained  by  exposing  the  more  porous 
stones  to  the  alternate  action  of  freezing  and  thawing  during 
a  portion  of  a  winter  were  very  different  from  those  i-esulting 
from  Brard's  method,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salts  being 
chemical  as  well  as  mechanical 

35.  By  the  absorption  of  water,  stones  become  softer  and 
more  friable.  The  materials  for  road  coverings  should  be 
selected  fix>m  those  stones  which  absorb  least  water,  and  are 
also  hard  and  not  brittle.  Granite,  and  its  varieties,  lime- 
stone, and  common  sand-stone,  do  not  make  good  road  mate- 
rials of  broken  stone.  All  the  hornblende  ix)cks,  porphyry, 
compact  feldspar,  and  the^quartzose  rock  associated  with 
graywacke,  furnish  good,  durable  road  coverings.     The  fine- 

§  rained  granites  which  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  mica, 
le  iine-grained  silicious  sand-stones  which  are  free  from  clay, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  form  a  durable  material  when  used  m 
blocks  for  paving.  Mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  hornblende  slate, 
some  varieties  of  gneiss,  some  varieties  of  sand-stone  of  a 
slaty  structure,  and  graywacke  slate,  yield  excellent  materials 
for  flag-stone. 

36.  xhe  influence  of  locality  on  the  durability  of  stone  is 
very  marked.  Stone  is  observed  to  wear  more  rapidly  in 
cities  than  in  the  country ;  and  the  stone  in  those  parts  of  edi- 
fices exposed  to  the  prevailing  rains  and  winds,  soonest  exhib- 
its signs  of  decay.  The  disintegration  of  the  stratified  stones 
placed  in  a  wall  is  mainly  effected  by  the  position  which  the 
strata  or  quarry  bed  receives,  with  respect  to  the  exposed  sur- 
face ;  proceeding  faster  when  the  faces  of  the  strata  are  ex- 
posed, than  in  the  contrary  position. 

87.  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT. — Stones  which  resist  a  high 
degree  of  heat  without  fusing  are  used  for  lining  furnaces, 
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and  are  termed  fire-etones.  A  good  fire^tone  should  not  onlj 
he  infusible,  but  also  not  liable  to  crack  or  exfoliate  from 
heat  Stones  that  contain  lime,  or  ma^esia,  except  in  the 
form  of  silicates,  are  usually  unsuitable  for  fire-stones.  Some 
porous  silicious  limestones,  as  well  as  some  gypsous  sUicious 
rocks,  resist  moderate  decrees  of  heat.  Stones  that  contain 
much  potash  are  very  fusible  under  high  temperatures,  run- 
ning into  a  glassy  substance.  Quartz  and  mica,  in  various 
combinations,  furnish  a  good  fire-stone ;  as,  for  example,  finely 
granular  quartz  with  thin  layers  of  mica,  mica  slate  of  the 
same  structure,  and  some  kmds  of  gneiss  which  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  arenaceous  quartz.  Several  varieties  of 
sand-stone  make  a  good  lining  for  furnaces.  They  are  usual- 
ly those  varieties  which  are  free  from  feldspar,  somewhat 
porous,  and  are  unciystallized  in  the  mass.  Talcose  slate  like- 
wise furnishes  a  good  fire-fitone. 


8a    RESISTANCE  TO  ATTRITION.— Hardness  is  an 

essential  quality  in  stone  exposed  to  wear  from  the  attrition 
of  hard  bodies.  Stones  selected  for  paving,  flagging,  and 
steps  for  stairs,  should  be  hard,  and  of  a  grain  sufiiciently 
coarse  not  to  admit  of  becoming  very  smooth  under  the  action 
to  which  they  are  submitted.  As  great  hardness  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  working  stone  with  the  chisel,  and  to  the  cost  of 
the  prepared  material,  builders  prefer  the  softer  or  J^ree-stoTieSy 
such  as  the  limestones  and  sand-stones,  for  most  building  pur- 
poses. The  following  are  some  of  the  results,  on  this  point, 
obtained  from  experiment : 


Tahle  showing  the  result  of  eosperiments  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Walker^  on  me  wear  of  different  stones  in 
the  tramway  on  the  Commercial  Moad^  London^  from 
27th  Marchj  1830,  to  24cth  August^  1831,  heing  a  period  of 
seventeen  months.     Transactions  of  CivU  Engineers^  vol,  1. 


Name  of  atone. 

Snp.  area 
infoet. 

Original  weight. 

Low  of 

weight  by 

wear. 

LofB  per 
sup.  foot 

Belattr* 
loeaea. 

owU    qra.       lbs. 

Gnemaej     .     .     . 

4.734 

7        1       12.75 

4.50 

0.951 

1.000 

Herme  .... 

6.250 

7       3      24.25 

5.50 

7.75 

1.048 

1.103 

Budle     .... 

6.336 

9       0      15.76 

1.223 

1.286 

Peterhead  (blue)  . 

8.484 

4       1        7.50 

6.26 

1.795 

1.887 

Heytor        .     .     . 

4.313 

6       0      16.25 

8.25 

1.915 

2.014 

Aberdeen  (red) 

6.375 

7       3      11.60 

11.50 

2.139 

2.249 

Dartmoor   .     .     . 

4.600 

6       3     25.00 

12.50 

2.778 

2.921 

Aberdeen  (blue)    . 

4.828 

6       2      16.00 

14.75 

8.058 

8.216 
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The  Commercial  Road  stoneway  consistB  of  two  parallel  lines 
of  rectangular  tramstonee,  18  inches  wide  by  12  inches  deep, 
and  jointed  to  each  other  endwise,  for  the  wheels  to  travel  on, 
with  a  common  street  pavement  between  for  the  horses. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  experiment 
on  the  wear  of  a  fine-grained  sand-stone  pavement,  by  M. 
Coriolis,  during  eight  years,  upon  the  paved  «)ad  from  Paris 
to  Tonlonse,  the  carriage  over  which  is  about  500  tons  daily, 
published  in  the  Anncues  des  Ponte  et  ChamseeSy  for  March 
and  April,  1834: 


Wdgfat  of  A 
cobioCoot 

Volume  of  water  Absorbed  by  Ihe 
dry  rtooe  after  one  day*i  im- 
xneralon,  oompared  with  that  of 
tbeaUmo. 

Mean  annual 
wear. 

1581be. 
164" 
156" 
150" 
•148" 

u 
ii 

A  in  Yolome. 

0.1023  mah. 
0.1068    " 
0.12»9    " 
0.2126    ** 
0.2677    " 

H.  Coriolis  remarks,  that  the  weight  of  water  absorbed  af- 
fords one  of  the  best  indications  of  the  durability  of  the  fine- 
grained sand-stones  nsed  in  France  for  pavements.  An 
equally  good  test  of  the  relative  durability  of  stones  of  the 
aame  kind,  M.  Coriolis  states,  is  the  more  or  less  clearness  of 
sound  given  out  by  striking  die  stone  with  a  hammer. 

The  following  residts  are  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
James  Frost,  Civ.  Engineer y  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  Oct  1885,  on  the  resistance  of  various 
substances  to  abrasion.  The  substances  were  abraded  against 
a  piece  of  white  statuary  marble,  which  was  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard, represented  by  100,  by  means  of  fine  emery  and  sand. 
The  relative  resistance  was  calculated  from  the  weightiest  by 
each  substance  during  the  operation. 

Comparatvoe  JSeeistance  to  Abrasion. 

Aberdeen  granite 9S0 

Hard  Totkahire  paTingr  atone 827 

Italian  black  marble 260 

Kilkenny  black  marble. 110 

Statuary  Marble 100 

Old  Portland  atone 79 

Boman  Cement  atone 69 

Fme-gratned  Newcaatle  giindat<Hie 58 

Stock  brick 84 

Goane-grained  Newcaatle  grindstone 14 

Bath  atone 12 
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88.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  UME.— Considered  as  a 
building  material,  lime  is  now  nsually  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes :  Gom/mon  or  Air  lime^  HydravUc  lime,  and  JETy- 
dravliCy  or  Watef  cement. 

89.  Common,  or  air  lime,  is  so  called  because  the  paste 
made  from  it  with  water  will  harden  only  in  the  air. 

40.  Hydraulic  lime  and  hydraulic  cement  both  take  their 
name  from  hardening  under  water.  The  former  differs  from 
th€f  latter  in  two  essential  points.  It  slakes  thoroughly,  like 
common  lime,  when  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  it  does 
not  harden  promptly  under  water.  Hydraulic  cement,  on  the 
t^  contrary,  does  not  slake,  and  usually  hardens  very  soon. 

4L  Our  nomenclature,  with  regard  to  these  substances,  is 
still  quite  defective  for  scientific  arrangement.  For  the  lime- 
stones which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely  caicibed, 
also  give  an  hydraulic  cement  when  deprivedjof  a  portion  only 
of  their  carbonic  acid ;  and  other  limestones  yield,  on  calci- 
nation, a  result  which  can  neither  be  termed  lime  nor  hydraulic 
cement,  owing  to  its  slaking  very  imperfectly,  and  not  retain- 
ing the  hardness  which  it  quickly  takes  when  first  placed  un- 
der water. 

M.  Vicat,  whose  able  researches  into  the  properties  of  lime 
and  mortars  are  so  well  known,  has  proposed  to  apply  the  term 
cement  limestones  (caicaires  a  dm^ent)  to  those  stones  which, 
when  completely  calcined,  yield  hydraulic  cement,  and  which 
under  no  degree  of  calcination  will  give  hydraulic  lime.  Few: 
the  limestones  which  yield  hydraulic  lime  when  completely 
calcined,  and  which,  when  subiected  to  a  degree  of  heat  insui- 
ficient  to  drive  off  all  their  carbonic  acid,  yield  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, he  proposes  to  retain  the  name  hydraulic  limestones ; 
and  to  call  the  cement  obtained  from  their  incomplete  calci- 
nation under-burnt  hydraulic  cement  {ciments  drineuits\  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  obtained  from  the  eement  stone.  W  ith 
respect  to  those  limestones  which,  by  calcination,  give  a  result 
that  partakes  partly  of  the  properties  both  of  limes  and  ce- 
n)fnts,  he  proposes  for  them  the  name  of  dimding  limes  {chaiue 
Umites.) 

The  terms  ya^  and  meager  are  also  applied  to  limes ;  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  paste  obtained  from 
them  with  the  same  quantity  of  water.    The  fat  limes  give  a 
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pastewIuchisimctaoTisbothtotheBightandtoiich.  Themeager 
limes  yield  a  thin  paste.  These  names  were  of  some  import 
tance  when  first  introduced,  as  they  served  to  distinguish  com- 
mon from  hydraulic  lime,  the  former  being  always  fat,  the 
latter  meager;  but^  later  experience  having  shown  that  all 
meager  limes  are  not  hydraulic,  the  terms  are  no  longer  of 
use,  except  to  designate  qualities  of  the  paste  of  limes. 

42.  Hydraulio  Iiimes  and  Cexn«nt&  The  limestones 
which  yield  these  substances  are  either  arffiUaaeov-Sy  or  moff- 
M^ia/jiy  or  arffillo^magnesian.  The  products  of  tiieir  calcinsr 
tion  vary  considerably  in  their  hydraulic  properties.  Some 
of  the  hydraulic  limes  harden,  or  set  very  slowfy  under  water, 
while  others  set  rapidly.  The  hydraulic  cements  set  in  a  very 
abort  time.  This  diversity  in  the  hydraulic  energy  of  the  ar- 
gillaceous limestones  arises  from  me  variable  proportions  in 
which  the  lime  and  clay  enter  into  their  composition. 

43.  M.  Petot,  a  civil  engineer  in  the  French  service,  in  an 
able  work  entitled  Hecherohes  sv/r  la  Ohauffournerie^  w^y^ 
the  following  table,  exhibiting  these  combinations,  ana  the 
results  obtained  from  their  calcination. 


lime. 

Clay. 

100 

0 

90 

10 

80 

20 

70 

80 

60 

40 

50 

50 

40 

60 

80 

70 

20 

80 

10 

90 

0 

100 

BwBiltTng  prodnota. 


Yeiy  fat  lime. 
Lime  a  little  hydraulio. 
do.    quite  hydraulia 
do.  do. 

Plafltio,  or  hydraolio  dement, 
do. 
do. 

Oalcareoos  pnzzolano  (brick). 
*  do.  do. 

da  .  do. 

Piuszolano  of  pnre  day  do. 


niBdnotiTe  duzBcten  of  tho  piodnote. 


Incapable  of  hardening  in  water. 
'  Slakes   like  pnre   lime,   when 
properly  calcined,  and  haxd- 
ens  nnder  water. 
Does  not  slake  onder  any  dr- 
comstances,  and  hardens  un- 
der water  with  rapidity. 
Does  not  slake  nor  harden  un- 
der water,  unless  mixed  with 
a  fat  or  an  hydraulic  lime. 
Same  as  the  preceding. 


44.  The  most  celebrated  European  hydraulic  cements  are 
obtained  from  argillaceous  limestones,  which  yary  but  slightly 
in  their  constituent  elements  and  properties.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  analyses  to  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  lime  and  clay  in  these  cements. 
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Table  of.  Foreign  HydrauUo  Cements,  showing  ths  relative 
proportions  of  (Jlay  and  Lime  contained  in  them. 


KXUUTT. 


Exi^sh,  {commonijf  known  as  PaThei*9y  or  Roman  cement) . . . . 
French,  {made  from  BotUogne  peNik$) 

Do.        {PouiUp) 

Do.  do 

Do.       (Boife)    

Enasian 


44.80 
46.00 
57.14 
63.63 
78.38 
88.00 


The  hydraulic  cements  used  in  England  are  obtained  from 
various  localities,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  lime  and  clay  found  in  them.  Parker's  cement,  so 
galled  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  introduced  it,  ia 
obtained  by  calcining  nodules  of  septaria.  The  composition 
of  these  nodules  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Boulogne  pebbles 
found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  stones  which 
furnish  the  English  and  French  hjy'draulic  cements  contain 
but  a  very  small  amount  of  magnesia. 

45.  A  hydraulic  cement  known  as  natural  Portland  cement 
is  manufactured  in  France,  at  Boulogne,  where  the  stone, 
which  is  very  soft,  is  found  underlying  the  strata  which  fur- 
nish the  Boulogne  pebbles. 

46.  The  best  known  hydraulic  cements  of  the  United  States 
are  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following 
analyses  of  some  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  the  most 
noted  localities,  published  in  the  Geological  Beport  of  the 
State  of  Nevo  xo^'ky  1839,  are  given  by  Dr.  Beck. 


Analysis  of  the  Ma/rdius  HydravUc  Lirnestone. 

Oazbonio  add. 80.80 

Lime 26.24 

Magnesia. 18.80 

Silica  and  alnmina 18.60 

Oxideof  iron. « 1.25 

Hoiature  and  low f.    1.41 

100.00 


This  stone  belongs  to  the  same  bed  which  yields  the  hy- 
draulic cement  obtained  near  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada. 


ImMBeL 
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Anah/sia  of  the  Chittena/ngo  Hydra/uUc  Limestone^  before 

and  after  oblcmatum. 


Unbimi. 

Bnmth 

Oarbonio  acid.  ....•..'..... 

89.88 

25.00 

17.88 

11.76 

2.78 

1.50 

1.50 

Garboiuc  add  and  xnoifltnze.. 
Lime , . 

10.90 

Lime. 

89.50 

'M'ftirnMriA^ ................. 

Magnesia. 

Silica 

22.27 

Silica 

16.56 

AlrnniT***. 

Alwnina  and  oxide  of  iron. . 

10.77 

T^AmrritflA  ftf  ircm  _ 

Xoistiare 

100.00 

100.00 

Analysis  of  the  HydravUc  Limestone  from  Ulster  Co.y 
along  trie  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hvdson  Ca/nalf  hefore 
and  after  burning. 


Unbnmt. 

Banili. 

Oarboini^  aoid.  ....................................... 

84.20 

25.50 

12.85 

15.87 

9.18 

2.25 

1.20 

6 

Lime ...-.-- 

87  60 

M^M^netda 

16  65 

Silica. 

22.75 

Alumina *.« 

18  40 

Oxide  of  Lron 

8  80 

Bitommons  matter,  moistore,  and  loss 

1.30 

100.00 

100.00 

The  hydraulic  cement  from  this  last  locality  has  become 
generally  well  known,  having  been  successf ally  used  for  most 
of  the  military  and  civil  pubuc  works  on  the  sea-board. 

From  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  all  the  above  lime- 
stones, it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  lime  and  clay 
contained  in  them  place  them  under  the  head  of  hydraulic 
cements,  according  to  the  classification  of  M.  Petot.  Tliey 
do  not  slake,  and  uiey  all  set  rapidly  under  water. 

47.  The  discovery  of  the  hydraulic  properties  of  certain 
magnesian  limestones  is  of  recent  date,  and  is  due  to  H. 
Vicaty  who  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject.  M.  Vicat 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that    ma^esia  alone,  without  the 

I)resence  of  some  clay,  will  yield  only  a  feeble  hydraulic 
ime.  He  states,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  any 
other,  from  proceeding  synthetically  with  common  lime  and 
magnesia ;  and  that  ne  knows  of  no  well-authenticated  in- 
stance in  which  any  of  the  dolomites,  either  of  the  primitive 
or  transition  formations,  have  yielded  a  good  hydraulic  lime. 
The  stones  from  these  formations,  he  states,  are  devoid  of 
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clay ;  being  very  pure  cryBtallme  carbonates^  or  else  contain 
silex  only  in  the  state  of  nne  sand.  From  M.  Yicat's  e^eri- 
ments  it  is  rendered  certain  that  carbonate  of  ma^esia  in 
combination  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  proportion  of  40  parts 
of  the  latter  to  from  30  to  40  of  the  former,  will  produce  a 
feebly  hydraulic  lime,  which  does  not  appear  to  increase  in 
hardness  after  it  has  once  set ;  but  that,  with  the  same  pro- 
portions, some  hundredths  of  clay  are  requisite  to  give 
hydraulic  energy  to  the  compound.  This  proportion  of  day 
M.  Vicat  supposes  may  cause  the  formation  of  triple  hydro- 
silicates  of  lime,  alumina,  and  magnesia,  having  all  the 
characteristic  properties  of  good  hydraulic  Ume. 

48.  The  hydraulic  properties  of  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  the  United  States  were  noticed  by  Professor  W.  B.  Eogers, 
who,  in  his  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Virg^rday 
1838,  has  given  the  following  analyses  of  some  of  the  stones 
from  different  localities. 


Oarbonate  of  lime. ........ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia .... 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Bilioia  and  insoluble  matter 

Water 

Loss 


Nal. 

No.  S. 

Na& 

55.80 

53.23 

48.20 

89.20 

41.00 

85.76 

1.50 

0.80 

1.20 

2.50 

2.80 

12.10 

0.40 

0.40 

2.73 

0.60 

1.77 

0.01 

100.00 

10000 

100.00 

Na4 

55.03 

24.16 

2.60 

15.80 

1.20 

1.71 

100.00 


The  limestone  No.  1  of  the  above  table  is  from  Sheppards- 
town  on  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia ;  it  is  extensively  manu- 
factured for  hydraulic  cement.  No.  2  is  from  the  Natural 
Bridge,  and  banks  of  Cedar  Creek,  Vii^nia ;  it  makes  a  good 
hydraulic  cement.  No.  3  is  from  New  York,  and  is  extensively 
burnt  for  cement.  No.  4  is  from  Louisville,  Kentucky ;  said 
to  make  a  good  cement. 

49.  M.  V  icat  states,  that  a  magnesian  limestone  of  France, 
containing  the  following  constituents,  lime  40  parts,  magnesia 
21,  and  silicia  21,  yields  a  good  hydraulic  cement ;    and  he 

fives  the  following  analysis  of  a  stone  which  gives  a  good 
ydraulic  lime. 

Carbonate  of  lime 50.60 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 42.00 

BiUcia 6.00 

Alumina 2.00 

Oxide  of  iron 0. 40 

100.00 
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By  comparing  the  conBtituents  of  these  last  two  stones  with 
the  analyses  of  the  cement-stones  of  Kew  York,  and  the  mag- 
nesian  hydraulic  limestones  of  Prof.  Eogers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  consist,  respectively,  of  nearly  the  same  combina- 
tions of  lime,  magnesia,  and  silica. 

Although  not  brought  out  in  the  analysis  of  the  preceding 
Btones,  there  is  probably  none  in  which  the  alkaline  salts  do 
not  occur,  and,  in  some,  of  sufficient  amount  to  injure  mortar 
made  from  them,  by  their  efflorescence. 

50.  PHYSIOAIi  CHARACTERS  AND  TESTS  OF  HY- 
DRAUUC  T  iTMFhSTONES.  The  simple  external  characters 
of  a  limestone,  as  color,  texture,  fracture,  and  taste,  are  in- 
enfficient  to  enable  a  person  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to 
^e  hydraulic  class ;  although  they  assist  conjecture,  particu- 
larly if  the  rock,  from  which  the  specimen  is  taken,  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  clay  deposits,  or  if  it  belong  to  a. 
stratum  whose  general  level  and  characteristics  are  the  same 
as  the  ar^llo-magnesian  rocks.  These  rocks  are  ^nerally 
some  dbade  of  drab,  or  of  gray,  or  of  a  dark  grayish-blue ; 
have  a  compact  texture ;  fracture  even  or  conchoidal ;  with  a 
clayey  or  earthy  smell  and  taste.  Although  the  hydraulic 
limestones  are  usually  colored,  still  it  may  happen  that  the 
Btone  may  be  of  a  pure  white,  arising  from  the  combination 
of  lime  with  a  pure  clay. 

The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  class  to  which  a 
limestone  belongs,  from  its  physical  properties  alone,  renders 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  even  to  direct 
experiment  to  decide  the  question. 

5L  A  prejudice  exists  among  lime  manufacturers  and 
builders  in  lavor  of  the  dark-colored  products  of  calcined 
hydraulic  limestones,  but  without  any  foundation,  so  far  as 
experiment  goes,  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated  cements  are 
lignt  colored.  As  a  general  rule,  a  dark-colored  material  is 
an  unfavorable  sign,  as  showing  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
ingredient 

52.  In  making  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  a  lime- 
stone, more  skill  in  chemical  manipulations  is  requisite  than 
engineers  usually  possess ;  but  a  person  who  has  the  ordinary 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry  can  readily  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  clay  or  of  magnesia  contained  in  a  limestone,  and 
nx)m  tnese  two  elements  can  pronounce,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, upon  its  hydraulic  properties.  To  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, a  small  portion  of  the  stx)ne  to  be  tested — about  five 
drachzns— is  taken  and  reduced  to  a  powder ;  this  is  placed 
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in  a  capsule,  or  an  cntUiiarj  watch  crystal,  and  sligfatly  dilated 
moriatic  add  is  ponied  over  it  nntil  it  ceases  to  enervesce. 
The  capsule  is  then  gently  heated,  and  the  liquor  evaporated, 
nntil  tne  residne  in  the  capsule  has  acquired  the  consistence 
of  thin  paste.  This  paste  is  thrown  into  a  pint  of  pure  water 
and  well  shaken  up,  and  the  mixture  is  tnen  filtered.  The 
residue  left  on  the  filtering  paper  is  thoron^iljr  dried,  by 
bringing  it  to  a  red  heat ;  this  oein^  weighea  will  give  the 
clay,  or  insoluble  matter,  contained  in  me  stone.  It  is  import- 
ant to  ascertain  the  state  of  mechanical  division  of  the  in- 
soluble matter  thus  obtamed ;  for  if  it  be  wholly  granular,  the 
stone  will  not  yield  hydraulic  lime.  The  granular  portion 
must  therefore  be  carefullv  separated  from  the  other  before 
the  latter  is  dried  and  wei^ned. 

53.  If  the  sample  test^  contains  magnesia,  an  indication 
of  this  will  be  given  by  the  slowness  with  which  the  acid  acts ; 
if  the  quantity  of  magnesia  be  but  little,  the  solution  will  at. 
first  proceed  rapidly  and  then  become  more  sluggish.  To 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  clear  lime-water  must  be 
added  to  the  filtered  solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  this  precipitate  must  be  quickly  gathered  on  fil- 
tering paper,  and  then  be  washed  with  pure  water.  The  resi- 
due Srom  this  washing.is  the  magnesia.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  weighed,  to  ascertain  its  proportion  to  the 
cl^. 

M.  Having  ascertained,  by  the  preceding  analysis,  the 
probable  hydraulic  energy  of  the  stone,  a  sample  of  it  should 
also  be  submitted  to  direct  experiment.  This  may  be  likewise 
done  on  a  small  scale.  A  sample  of  the  stone  must  be  re- 
duced to  fragments  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  A  crucible, 
perforated  with  holes  for  the  free  admission  of  air,  is  filled  with 
these  fragments,  and  placed  over  a  fire  sufliciently  powerful 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  stone.  The  time  for 
effecting  this  will  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  When 
the  heat  has  been  applied  for  three  or  four  hours,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  calcined  stone  may  be  tried  with  an  acid,  and  the 
degree  of  the  calcination  may  be  judged  of  by  the  more  or 
less  copiousness  of  the  effervescence  that  ensues.  If  no 
effervescence  takes  place,  the  operation  may  be  considered 
completed.  The  calcined  stone  should  be  tried  soon  after  it 
has  become  cold ;  otherwise,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  glass  jar 
made  as  air  tight  as  practicable  until  used. 

55.  When  the  calcmed  stone  is  to  be  tried,  it  is  first  slaked 
bj  placing  it  in  a  small  basket,  which  is  immersed  for  five  or 
SIX  seconds  in  pure  water.     The  stone  is  emptied  from  the 
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basket  so  soon  as  the  water  has  drained  off,  and  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  slaking  is  terminated.  This  process  will  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stone, 
and  the  decree  of  its  calcination.  In  some  cases,  it  will  be 
completed  m  a  few  minutes;  in  others,  portions  only  of  the 
stone  will  fall  to  powder,  the  rest  crumbling  into  lumps  which 
slake  very  sluggishly ;  while  other  varieties,  as  the  true  cement 
stones,  give  no  evidence  of  slaking.  If  the  stone  slakes  either 
completely  or  partially,  it  must  be  converted  into  a  paste  of 
the  consistence  of  soft  putty,  being  ground  up  thoroughly,  if 
necessary,  in  an  iron  mortar.  The  paste  is  made  into  a  cake, 
and  placed  on  the  bottom  of  an  ordmair  tumbler,  care  being 
taken  to  make  the  diameter  of  the  csJie  the  same  as  that  or 
the  tumbler.  The  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  time  of 
immersion  noted.  If  the  lime  is  only  moderately  hydraulic, 
it  will  have  become  hard  enough  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty days,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  will  continue 
to  harden  slowly,  more  particularly  from  the  sixth  or  eighth 
month  after  immersion ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  will  have 
acquired  the  consistency  of  hard  soap,  and  will  dissolve  slowly 
in  pure  water.  A  fair  hydraulic  lime  will  have  hardened  so 
as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  in  about  six  or  eight  days 
after  immersion,  and  will  continue  to  grow  harder  until  from 
six  to  twelve  months  after  immersion;  it  will  then  have  ac- 
quired the  hardness  of  the  softest  calcareous  stones,  and  will 
be  no  longer  soluble  in  pure  water.  When  the  stone  is  emi- 
nently hydraulic,  it  will  have  become  hard  in  from  two  to  four 
days  after  immersion,  and  in  one  month  it  will  be  quite  hard 
and  insoluble  in  pure  water;  after  six  months,  its  hardness 
will  be  about  equal  to  the  more  absorbent  calcareous  stones ; 
and  it  will  splinter  from  a  blow,  presenting  a  slaty  fracture. 

As  the  hydraulic  cements  do  not  slake  perceptibly,  the  burnt 
stone  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  before  it  is  made 
into  a  paste.  The  paste,  when  kneaded  between  the  fingers, 
becomes  warm,  and  will  generally  set  in  a  few  minutes,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  water.  Hydraulic-cements  are  far  more 
sparing^  soluble  in  pure  water  than  the  hydraulic  lime ;  and 
the  action  of  pure  water  upon  them  ceases,  apparently,  after 
a  few  weeks'  immersion  in  it. 

56.  Calcination  of  Lixnestone.  The  effect  of  heat  on 
lime-stones  varies  with  the  constituent  elements  of  the  stone. 
The  pure  limestones  will  stand  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
without  fusing,  losing  only  their  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  impure  stones  containing  silica  fuse  completely  under  a 
great  heat,  and  become  more  or  less  vitrified  when  the  tern- 
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peiutnre  much  exceeds  a  red  heat.  The  action  of  heat  on  the 
impure  limeetoneB,  besides  driving  off  their  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  modifies  the  relations  of  their  other  chemical  constitu- 
ents. The  argillaceous  stones,  for  example,  yield  an  insoluble 
precipitate  when  acted  on  by  an  acid  before  calcination,  but 
are  perfectly  soluble  afterwards,  unless  the  silex  they  contain 
happens  to  be  in  the  form  of  grains. 

67.  The  calcination  of  the  hydraulic  limestones,  from  their 
fusible  nature,  requires  to  be  conducted  with  great  care ;  for, 
if  not  pushed  far  enough,  the  under-burnt  portions  will  not 
slake;  and,  if  carried  too  far,  the  stone  becomes  dead  or 
eluffgish ;  slakes  very  slowly  and  imperfectly  at  first ;  and,  if 
USM  in  this  state  for  masonry,  may  ao  injury  by  the  swelling 
which  accompanies  the  after-slaking. 

58i  The  more  or  less  facility  with  which  the  impure  lime- 
stones can  be  burned  depenos  upon  several  causes;  as  the 
compactness  of  the  stone,  the  size  of  the  fragments  submit- 
ted to  heat,  and  the  presence  of  a  current  of  air,  or  of  aque- 
ous vapor.  The  more  compact  stones  yield  their  carbonic 
acid  less  readily  than  those  of  an  opposite  texture.  Stones 
which,  when  broken  into  very  small  lumps,  can  be  calcined 
under  the  red  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire  in  a  few  hours,  will  re- 
quire a  far  greater  degree  of  temperature,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period,  when  broken  into  iragments  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  im- 
pure limestones,  which,  when  in  large  lumps,  vitrify  at  the 
surface  before  the  interior  is  thoroughly  burnt. 

59.  If  a  current  of  vapor  is  passed  oyer  the  stone  after  it  has 
commenced  to  give  off  its  carbonic  acid,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  gas  wnich,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  expelled 
with  great  difficulty,  particularly  near  the  end  of  the  process 
of  calcination,  will  be  carried  on  much  sooner.  The  infiuence 
of  an  aqueous  current  is  attributed,  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  purely 
to  a  mechanical  action,  by  removing  the  gas  as  it  is  evolved, 
and  his  experiments  go  to  show  that  a  like  effect  is  produced 
by  an  atmospheric  current.  In  burning  the  impure  lime- 
stones, however,  an  aqueous  current  produces  tne  farther 
beneficial  effect  of  preventing  the  vitrification  of  the  stone 
when  the  temperature  has  become  too  elevated ;  but  as  the 
vapor,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  stone,  carries  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  heat,  this,  together  with  the  latent  heat 
contained  in  it,  may  render  its  use  in  some  cases  far  from 
economicaL 

00.  Wood,  charcoal,  peat,  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra- 
cite coals  are  used  for  fuel  in  lime-burning.    M.  Yicat  states. 
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that  wood  is  the  beet  fuel  for  burning  hydraulic  limestones ; 
that  charcoal  is  inferior  to  bituminous  coal ;  and  that  the  re- 
siiltB  from  this  last  are  very  uncertain.  When  wood  is  used, 
it  ahould  be  dry  and  split  up,  to  bum  qidckly  and  give  a  clear 
blaze.  The  common  opinion  among  lime-DurnerSy  that  the 
greener  the  fuel  the  better,  and  that  the  limestone  should  be 
watered  before  it  is  placed  in  the  kiln,  is  wrong ;  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  is  consumed  in  converting  the  water  in  both 
cases  into  vapor.  Goal  is  a  more  economical  fuel  than  wood, 
and  is  therefore  generally  preferred  to  it;  but  it  requires 
particular  care  in  ascertaining  the  proper  quantity  for  use. 


in. 


UMB  KILNS. 

TiTME  KXLjNS.  Great  diversity  is  met  with  in  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  lime-kilns.  Wherever  attention  has  been  paid 
to  economy  in  fuel,  the  cylindrical^  ovoidal,  or  the  inverted 
conical  form  has  been  adopted.  The  two  first  being  preferred 
for  wood  and  the  last  for  coal. 

SL  The  whole  of  the  burnt  lime  is  either  drawn  from  the 
kiln  at  once,  or  else  the  burning  is  so  regulated,  that  fresh 
stone  and  fuel  are  added  as  the  calcined  portions  are  with- 
drawn. The  latter  method  is  usually  followed  when  the  fuel 
used  is  coal.  The  stone  and  coal,  broken  into  proper  sizes 
(Fig.  1),  and  in  proportions  determined  by  experiment,  are 


Flf  .  1  xvprewntB  a  Tertical  section  through  the  axis  and  centre  lines  of 

the  entrances  flnmmnnimtt^ng  with  the  interior  of  a  ktlg  for  burning 

lime  with  coaL 
A,  solid  mammy  of  the  kiln,  which  is  built  np  on  the  exterior  like  a 

square  towers  with  two  arched  entrances  at  B,  B  on  opposite  sides, 
a  interior  of  the  kiln,  lined  with  flra-brlck  or  stone. 
D,  ash-pit. 
c^  c,  openings  between  B,  B  and  tba  interior  thioogh  which  the  bmnft 

lime  is  drawn. 


placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers ;  the  coal  is  ignited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  fresh  strata  are  added  at  the  top, 
as  the  burnt  mass  settles  down  and  is  partially  withdrawn  at  the 
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bottom.  Kilns  used  in  this  way  are  called  ji>erpettidl  kUns/ 
they  are  more  economical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  than 
those  in  which  the  burning  is  intermitted,  and  which  are,  on 
this  account,  termed  intermittent  kilns.  Wood  may  also  be 
used  as  fuel  in  perpetual  kilns ;  but  not  with  such  economy 
as  coal ;  it  moreover  presents  many  inconveniences,  in  sup- 
plying the  kiln  with  fresh  stone,  and  in  regulating  its  dis- 
charge. The  inverted  conical-shaped  kiln  is  generally  adopted 
for  coal,  and  the  ovoidal-shaped  for  wood. 

62.  Some  care  is  requisite  in  fiUing^the  the  kUn  with  stone 
when  a  wood  fire  is  used.    A  dome  ^ig.  2)  is  formed  of  the 


Fig.  Srepreaents  a  rertical  section  through  tile  axis  and 
centre  line  of  the  entrance  of  a  lime-lain  for  wood. 

A,  aoUd  masonry  of  ^e  kiln. 

B,  arched  entrance. 

C,  doorway  for  drawing  kiln  and  supplying  tosL 

D,  interior  of  Uln. 
B,  dome  of  broken  stone,  shown  by  the  dotted  Une. 


largest  blocks  of  the  broken  stone,  which  either  rests  on  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  or  on  the  ash-grate.  The  lower  diameter 
of  the  dome  is  a  few  feet  less  than  that  of  the  kiln ;  apd  ita 
interior  is  made  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  fuel  which, 
cut  into  short  lengths,  is  placed  up  endwise  around  the  dome. 
The  stone  is  placed  over  and  around  the  courses  which  form 
the  dome,  the  largest  blocks  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln.  The 
mana^ment  of  the  fire  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  *  For  the 
first  eight  or  ten  hours  it  should  be  carefully  regulated,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  stone  gradually  to  a  red  heat  By  apj)lying 
a  high  heat  at  first,  or  by  any  sudden  increase  of  it  until  the 
mass  has  reached  a  nearly  uniform  temperature,  the  stone  is 
apt  to  shiver,  and  choke  the  kiln,  by  stopping  the  voids  be- 
tween the  courses  of  stone  which  form  the  dome.  After  the 
stone  is  broiight  to  a  red  heat,  the  supply  of  fuel  should  be 
uniform  until  the  end  of  the  calcination.  The  practice  some- 
times adopted,  of  abating  the  fire  towards  the  end,  is  bad,  as 
the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid  retained  by  the  stone,  require 
a  high  degree  of  heat  for  their  expulsion.  The  indications  of 
complete  calcination  are  generally  manifested  by  the  diminu- 
tion which  gradually  takes  place  in  the  mass,  and  which,  at 
this  stage,  is  about  one  sixth  of  the  primitive  volume ;  by  the 
broken  appearance  of  the  stone  which  forms  the  dome,  the 
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intersticeB  between  which  being  also  choked  up  bj  fragments 
of  the  bnmt  stone ;  and  by  the  ease  with  which  an  iron  bar 
may  be  forced  down  through  the  bum  stone  in  the  kiln.  When 
these  indications  of  complete  calcination  are  observed,  the 
kiln  shonld  be  closed  for  ten  or  twelve  honrs,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  finish  the  burning  of  the  npper  strata. 

63.  The  form  and  relative  dimensions  of  a  kiln  for  wood  can 
be  determined  only  by  careful  experiment.  If  too  great 
height  be  given  to  me  mass,  the  lower  portions  may  be  over- 
burned  before  the  upper  are  bxuued  enough.  The  propor- 
tions between  the  height  and  mean  horizontal  section,  will 
depend  upon  the  texture  of  the  stone ;  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments into  which  it  is  broken  for  burning ;  and  the  more  or 
less  facility  with  which  it  vitrifies.  In  the  memoir  of  M. 
Petot,  already  cited,  it  is  stated  as  the  result  of  experiments 
made  at  Brest,  that  largewsized  kilns  are  more  economical,  both 
in  the  consumption  of  luel  and  in  the  cost  of  attendance,  than 
small  ones ;  but  that  there  is  no  notable  economy  in  fuel  when 
the  mean  horizontal  section  of  the  kiln  exceeds  sixty  square 
feet 

64^  The  circular  seems  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  hori- 
zontal sections  of  a  kiln,  both  for  strength  and  economizing 
the  heat.  Were  the  section  the  same  throughout,  or  the  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  kiln  cylindrical,  the  strata  of  stone, 
above  a  certain  point,  would  be  very  imperf  ectlv  burned  when 
the  lower  were  enough  so,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  inflamed  gases,  arising  from  the  combustion,  are  cooled  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  stone.  To  procure,  therefore,  a 
temperature  throughout  the  heated  mass  which  shall  be  nearly 
onirorm,  the  horizontal  sectiona  of  the  kiln  should  OTadually 
decrease  from  the  point  where  the  flame  rises,  whidbi  is  near 
the  top  of  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  to  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
This  contraction  of  the  horizontal  section,  from  the  bottom 
upward,  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  as  the  draft  would 
be  injured,  and  the  capacity  of  thekOntoo  much  diminished; 
and  in  no  case  should  the  area  of  the  top  opening  be  less  than 
about  one  fourth  the  area  of  the  section  taken  near  the  top  of 
the  dome.  The  best  manner  of  arranging  the  sides  of  the  kiln, 
in  the  plane  of  the  lon^tudinal  section,  is  to  connect  the  top 
opening  with  the  horizontal  section  through  the  top  of  the 
dome,  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  tangent  at  the  lower  point 
shall  be  vertical. 

6ft.  lime-kilns  are  constructed  either  of  brick  or  of  some 
of  the  more  refractory  stones.  The  walls  of  the  kiln  should 
be  sufBciently  thick  to  confine  the  heat^  and,  when  the  locality 
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admits  of  it  they  are  built  into  a  side  hill ;  otherwise,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  iron  hoops,  and  vertieal  bars  of  iron,  to 
strengthen  the  brick-work.  The  interior  of  the  kiln  should 
be  faced  either  with  good  fire-brick  or  with  fire-stone. 

66.  M.  Petot  prefers  kilns  arranged  with  fire-^ates,  and  an 
ash-pit  under  the  dome  of  broken  stone,  for  the  reason  that 
they  eive  the  means  of  better  regulating  the  heat,  and  of 
throwing  the  fiame  more  in  the  axis  of  the  kiln  than  can  be 
done  in  Mlns  without  them.  The  actioh  of  the  flame  is  thus 
more  uniformly  felt  through  the  mass  of  stone  above  the  top 
of  the  dome,  while  that  of  the  radiated  heat  upon  the  stone 
around  the  dome  is  also  more  uniform. 

67.  M.  Petot  states,  that  the  height  of  the  mass  of  stone 
above  the  top  of  the  dome  should  not  be  greater  than  from 
ten  to  thirteen  feet,  depending  on  the  more  or  less  compact 
texture  of  the  stone,  and  the  more  or  less  ease  with  which  it 
vitrifies.    He  proposes  to  use  kilns  with  two  stories  (Fig.  3), 


Pl^.  8  NimMnti  A  Tortioil  ncttoB 
thzoagh  the  axis  and  oentnUneoC 
th0  entxanoe  of  a  Ume-kUn  with  tire 
Btories  for  wood. 

A,  w)Ud  masoiuy  of  the  Uln. 

B,  dome  shown  by  the  dotted  Una. 

C,  interior  of  lower  story. 

D,  dome  of  upper  story. 

E,  interior  of  npper  stoir. 

a,  arched  entranoo  to  Idtn. 

b,  reoeptacle  for  water  to  fuxnidi  a  aat^ 
rent  of  aqueous  vapor. 

e,  doorway  for  drawing  kiln,  etc.,  okaed 

by  a  firo-proof  door, 
d;  ash-pit  under  fire-grate' 
e,  upper  doorway  for  dxawing  kfln,  sta. 


for  the  purpose  of  economizing  the  fuel,  by  using  the  heat 
which  passes  off  from  the  top  of  the  lower  story,  and  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  to  heat  the  stone  in  the  upper  story ;  this 
story  being  arranged  with  a  side<loor,to  introduce  fuef  under 
its  dome  (S  broken  stone,  and  complete  the  calcination  when 
that  of  the  stone  in  the  lower  stoiy  is  finished. 

M.  Petot  gives  the  following  general  directions  for  regulat- 
ing the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  kiln.  The 
greatest  horizontal  section  of  the  kim  is  placed  rather  below 
uie  top  of  broken  stone ;  the  diameter  oi  this  section  being 
1.82|  tne  diameter  of  the  grate.     The  height  of  the  dome 
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aboTe  the  grate  is  from  3  to  6  feet,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  fuel  to  be  conBnmed  honrly.  The  bottom  of  the  Jdln,  on 
which  the  piers  of  the  dome  rest,  is  from  4  to  6  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  grate ;  the  diameter  of  the  kiln  at  this  point 
being  about  2  feet  9  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  ^rate. 
The  diameter  of  the  horizontal  section  at  top  is  0.63  the  di- 
ameter of  the  greatest  horizontal  section.  The  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  the  kim  diminish  from  the  section  near  the  top  of  the 
dome  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  kiln ;  the  sides  of  the  kiln 
receiving  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3:  the  object  of  contracting 
the  kiln  towards  the  bottom  being  to  allow  the  stone  near  the 
bottom  to  be  thoroughly  burned  by  the  radiated  heat  The  grate 
is  formed  of  cast-iron  bars  of  the  usual  form,  the  area  (3  the 
spaces  betwen  the  bars  being  one  fourth  the  total  area  of  the 
erate.  The  bottom  of  the  ash-pit,  which  may  be  on  the  same 
fevel  as  the  exterior  ground,  is  placed  18  inches  below  the 
mite;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  ash-pit  is  placed  a  reservoir 
lor  water,  about  18  inches  in  depth,  to  furnish  an  aqueous 
current.  The  draft  through  the  grate  is  regulated  by  a  lateral 
air  channel  to  the  ash-pit,  which  can  be  totally  or  partially 
abut  by  a  valve ;  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  this  chann^ 
is  one  tenth  the  total  area  of  the  grate.  A  square  opening, 
16  inches  wide,  the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  kiln,  leads  to  the  dome  for  the  supply  of  the 
fueL  This  opening  is  closed  with  a  fire-proof  and  air-tight 
door. 

In  arranging  a  kiln  with  two  stories,  M.  Petot  states,  that 
the  grates  of  tne  upper  story  are  so  soon  destroyed  by  the 
heat,  that  it  is  better  to  suppress  them,  and  to  place  the  fuel 
for  completing  the  calcination  of  the  stone  ox  this  story  on 
the  top  of  the  burnt  stone  of  the  lower  story. 

68.  lime  burning  has  become  a  special  branch  of  industiy 
in  the  United  States,  in  which  a  lai^  amount  of  capital  is 
embarked,  so  that  the  engineer  has  now  no  other  concern  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  material  than  to  be  able  to  test  and 
select  from  the  samples  offered  him  to  suit  the  application  he 
intends  making  of  his  material. 

09.  There  are  two  principal  classes  of  lime-kilns  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  hme  in  the  United  States.  These 
vary  but  little  from  each  other  in  form  and  dimensions  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  used  throughout  the  country. 

70.  The  first  class  belongs  to  the  jperpehuU  kimSy  the 
stone  and  fuel,  which  is  usuaUy  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal, 
being  placed  in  the  kiln  in  alternate  layers,  in  proportions 
pointea  out  by  experience,  which  is  fed  in  like  manner  at  the 
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top  Bs  the  calcined  stone  ia  gradoally  drawn  out  at  tlie  bottcnn. 
In  some  caeca  tlie  chamber  of  these  kilna  ia  flimplj  an  invert- 
ed fmstom  of  a  cone  in  form. 


tig,  4  npnwmti  ■  tectioa  (bmaiHi  Oa  uli  at  tha 
nrpeCiu]  Unja-kilnH  In  onUnAij  um  1b  Uw  Uoltod 

A,  body  of  Uie  kiln. 


Tl.  In  others  (Fig.  4)  the  body  or  npper  portion  of  the  chamber 
is  cylindrical,  whifet  the  lower  portion  is  an  inverted  conical 
frufltum,  the  two  surfaces  being  united  by  an  annular  one 
tangent  to  each. 

72,  The  second  class  is  the  flume  or  furnace  kiln.  In  this 
the  stone  placed  in  the  chamber  of  the  kiln  is  calcined  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel,  either  wood  or  coal,  placed  infumacea 
near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  This  class  may  be  used 
either  as  intermittent  or  perpetual  kilns. 

T8.  In  both  classes  the  stone  for  burning  is  broken  into 
Inmpe,  none  of  which  should  be  over  eight  mches  in  size  in 
any  direction.  In  the  selection  of  the  lumps  great  care  and 
experience  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  kiln  attendants,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  product  of  uniform  quality,  as  admixtures 
of  stones  varying  m  any  important  degree  in  their  constituent 
elements,  particularly  in  those  of  hydraulic  limestones,  may 
so  vitiate  tlie  results  as  to  render  them  useless  for  hydraulic 
structures. 

74.  In  others  they  are  formed  of  the  frosta  of  two  conical 
surfaces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  a  b,  o  d,  united  at 
their  larger  bases  (Fig.  4). 

The  diameter  a  c  of  the  thimble  varies  from  eight  to  ten  feet ; 
the  diameter  at  the  bottom  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet ;  the  height  of  the  thimble  from  seven  to  ten  feet.  The 
upper  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  kiln,  if  conical,  is  about  a 
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foot  less  than  the  lower  ;  if  cylindrical,  the  same  as  the  lower. 
The  height  of  the  body  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  The 
draw  door  fi'om  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet.  The  height  of 
the  draw  pit  nine  feet. 

The  body  A  of  the  masonry  is  sometimes  rectangular  and 
sometimes  circular  in  plan,  and  about  six  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  secured  on  the  outside  either  by  strips  of  wood  let  into 
the  masonry,  or  by  iron  curbs.  The  lining  of  the  kiln  is  of  the 
best  fire-brick. 

The  kiln,  for  burning,  is  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  coal 
and  stone,  those  of  the  latter  not  exceeding  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  fire  is  started  from  beneath,  with  dry  wood.  The 
drawing  of  the  kiln  is  done  two  or  three  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

75.  The  perpetual  draw  water-flame  kilns,  for  both  coal  and 
wood,  patented  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Page,  of  Eochester,  New  York, 
have  met  with  very  general  favor  in  our  large  lime  burning 
localities. 

The  cupola  which  contains  the  burning  lime,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  chiefly  cylindrical,  being  terminated  at  top  and  bottom  by 
conical  frusta. 

The  cupola  space  is  six  by  eight  feet  between  the  main  walls 
AA.  The  main  walls  from  out  to  out  are  eighteen  by  twenty 
feet  at  the  base  of  the  kiln ;  fifteen  by  sixteen  feet  at  the  top : 
and  forty  feet  high.  The  main  walls  are  strengthened  as  usiud 
with  timber  curbs.  The  wooden  crib  at  top,  which  is  strong- 
ly boarded  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  serves  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  raw  stone. 

This  kiln  receives  its  name  from  the  coal  being  first  placed 
in  pans  of  hot  water,  the  steam  from  which  being  decomposed 
facilitates  the  process  of  burning  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
steam. 

76.  Hoffiman  Kiln,  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  whom  the  profession  is 
already  so  mucn  indebted  for  his  researches  on  the  limes  and 
cements  in  the  United  States,  has  given  in  his  recent  pam- 
phlet, No.  19,  Professional  Papers^  Corpsof  Engin^ers^.S, 
Array ^  an  account  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hoffman  Kiln^ 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  description : — 

This  kiln  (Figs.  8,  9, 10, 11)  consists  of  an  annular  arch.  A, 
A',  the  plan  of  which  may  be  a  circle,  an  oval,  or  as  in  Fig. 
8.  The  neight  of  the  arch  being  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and 
span  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ;  the  middle  line  of  the  chamber 
A  measuring  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  void  space  is 
termed  the  burning  chamier. 


The  chimney  0,  C  (Figs.  10, 11)  raay  stand  in  the  central 
space  B,  B',  or  exterior  to  the  lain.  In  the  latter  case  a  smoke 
mie  leads  to  it  under  the  burning  chamber. '  Fourteen  radial 
fines  lead  from  the  baruing  chambers  to  the  Bmoke  chamber, 


each  having  a  bell-shaped  damper,  which  can  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure.  There  are  fourteen  arched  doors,  J),  I), 
through  the  outer  wall,  each  five  feet  high,  and  four  feet  wide. 
The  arched  top  of  the  burning  chamber  is  pierced,  at  iuter- 
valfl  of  three  or  four  feet,  with  holes,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
termed  feed-holes,  through  which  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  fires. 
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They  are  in  number  about  three  hundred,  each  cloeed  with 
a  bell-shaped  cover  fitting  over  a  rim  or  curb,  and  dipping 
into  sand. 

The  entire  structure  is  of  solid  stone  or  brick  masonry,  and 
covered  with  a  roof. 

The  burning  chamber  is  lined  with  fire-brick  for  burning 
hydraulic  cement. 

T7.  Caloination  of  the  stone. — ^When  the  kiln  is  in  opera- 
tion all  the  doorways  (Fig.  8)  numbered  from  1  to  14,  from 
left  to  right  are  kept  closed  with  temporary  hrickworhy  ex- 
cept two  or  three.  Let  the  open  ones  be  1  and  2.  The 
burnt  lime  is  drawn  from  No.  2,  and  raw  stone  taken  in 
at  No.  1  and  piled  up  in  the  burning  chamber,  leaving 
vertical  openings  tmder  the  feed  holes,  and  horizontal  ones 
under  the  mass  for  the  circulation  of  air  around  the  periphery 
of  the  burning  chamber. 

When  the  kiln  is  going,  all  the  compartments  but  two, 
between  each  two  consecutive  doorways,  are  filled  with  stone, 
in  all  stages,  from  the  raw  to  thorougnly  calcined. 

"  Suppose  compartments  1  and  2  empty,  and  all  the  others 
filled.  No.  3  contains  cement  from  stone  put  in  12  days  ago ; 
No.  4  that  from  stone  put  in  11  days  ago ;  and  so  on  around 
to  compartment  14,  which  was  filled  yesterday.  Separating 
No.  14  from  No.  1  is  a  sheet  iron  partition,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible air-tight.  This  partition,  called  the  cut-off,  is  movaole. 
Yesterday  it  was  between  13  and  14;  to-morrow  it  will  be 
between  1  and  2,  and  so  on,  being  moved  on  one  compart- 
ment each  day.  All  the  dampers  are  closed  to-day  except 
No.  14 ;  yesterday  all  were  closed  except  No.  13 ;  to-morrow 
only  No.  1  will  be  open.  To-day  men  are  removing  burnt 
cement  from  compartment  No.  2,  and  others  are  setting  raw 
stone  in  compartment  No.  1.  Yesterday  they  were  setting 
stone  in  No.  14,  and  removing  cement  from  No.  1.  To- 
morrow they  will  be  removing  cement  from  No.  3,  and  filling 
No.  2  with  raw  stone ;  so  that  every  day  the  setting,  drawing, 
cut-off,  and  open  damper  advance  one  compartment  The 
fires  are  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  from  the  biu'nt  cement  end 
round  to  the  raw  stone  end ;  say  in  compartments  7  and  8 
to-day,  6  and  7  yesterday,  8  and  9  to-morrow,  advancing  one 
compartment  per  day,  like  the  drawing  and  setting. 

"  The  compartment  that  was  in  fire  yesterday,  say  No.  6,  is 
still  very  hot  to-day.  No.  5  less  hot,  No.  4  cooler,  and  so  on  to 
No.  2,  where  the  cement  is  cool  enough  to  be  handled,  and 
men  are  removing  it  from  the  kiln,  wheelbarrows,  or  trucks 
on  portable  railway  tracks,  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
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*  The  compartments  not  yet  fired  are  heated  by  the  hot 
gases  passing  through  them  to  the  chimney,  the  stone  in  the 
compartment  next  the  fire  being  at  a  full  red  heat,  while 
that  farthest  off,  which  was  put  in  yesterday,  is  only  warm. 

"  The  draught  of  the  chimney  is  suflScient  to  draw  air  in  at 
the  open  doorways,  through  the  entire  mass  of  cement  and 
raw  stone,  to  the  open  flue,  which  is  the  one  by  the  cut-off. 

"  In  passing  through  the  burnt  cement  the  air  takes  up  the 
residue  of  heat  and  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  till,  after  pas- 
sing through  the  cement  burned  yesterday,  the  hot  current 
igmtes  at  once  the  dust  coal  as  it  falls  from  the  feed  pipes, 
and  the  gases  thus  formed  being  carried  on,  mixed  with  air. 
it  is  probable  the  stone  is  burned  considerably  in  advance  or 
where  the  coal  is  supplied. 

"As  the  hot  gases  of  combustion  pass  on,  they  give  up  their 
heat  to  the  limestone,  till,  on  arriving  at  the  chimney,  there 
is  only  heat  enough  remaining  to  cause  a  draught  in  a  well- 
constructed  chimney  140  to  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  plain 
that  all  the  heat  of  combustion  is  utilized,  except  such  as  may 
escape  through  the  walls  of  the  Idln,  and  as  the  masonry  is 
very  massive,  the  loss  from  this  cause  is  very  slight. 

"  One  peculiar  feature  of  these  kihis  is,  that  although  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  other  kilns,  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  burning  mass,  repairs  may  be 
easilv  made  without  letting  the  fire  go  down. 

'*  lliere  are  Hoffman  kilns  in  whicn  the  tires  have  not  been 
extinguished  for  five  years." 

78.  Methods  of  reducing  the  calcined  stone  to  po^w- 
der. — ^The  calcined  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  a  chemical  or  mechanical  process.  By  the  first,  water 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
process  is  termed  slaking.  By  the  second  the  calcined 
stone  is  first  broken  into  small  lumps ;  these  are  then  ground 
in  a  mill  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness,  ascertained  by 
the  sieves  through  which  the  ground  product  must  pass. 

TO.  Slaking. — ^This  may  be  done  in  three  ways : 

By  pouring  sufficient  water  on  the  burnt  stone  to  convert 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  termed  drowning 
the  lime. 

By  placing  the  burnt  stone  in  a  basket,  and  immersing  it 
for  a  few  seconds  in  water,  during  which  time  it  will  imbibe 
enough  water  to  cause  it  to  fall,  by  slaking,  into  a  dry  pow- 
der ;  or  by  sprinkling  the  burnt  stone  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

!By  allowing  the  stone  to  slake  spontaneously,  from  the 
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moisture  it  imbibes  from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  termed 
air-sldlcmg. 

80.  Opinion  seems  to  be  settled  among  engineers,  that 
drowning  is  the  worst  method  of  slaking  lime  which  is  to  be 
used  for  mortars.  When  properly  done,  however,  it  produces 
a  finer  paste  than  either  or  the  other  methods ;  and  it  may 
therefore  be  resorted  to  whenever  a  paste  of  this  character,  or 
a  whitewash  is  wanted.  Some  care,  however,  is  requisite  to 
produce  tliis  result.  The  stone  should  be  fresh  from  the  kiln, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  slake  into  lumps  or  fine  grit.  All  the 
water  used  should  be  poured  over  the  stone  at  once,  which 
should  be  arranged  in  a  basin  or  vessel,  so  that  the  water  sur- 
rounding it  may  be  gradually  imbibed  as  the  slaking  proceeds. 
If  fresh  water  be  added  during  the  slaking,  it  checks  the 
process,  and  causes  a  gritty  paste  to  form. 

81.  In  slaking  by  immersion,  or  by  sprinkling  with  water, 
the  stone  should  be  reduced  to  small-sized  fragments,  other- 
wise the  slaking  will  not  proceed  uniformly.  The  fat  limes 
should  be  in  lumps,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  for  immersion ; 
and,  when  withdrawn  from  the  water,  should  be  placed  im- 
mediately in  bins,  or  be  covered  with  sand,  to  confine  the 
heat  and  vapour.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air,  the  lime  becomes 
chilled  and  separates  into  a  coarse  grit,  which  takes  some  time 
to  slake  thoroughly  when  more  water  is  added.  Sprinkling 
the  lime  is  a  more  convenient  process  than  immersion,  and  is 
equally  good.  To  effect  the  slaking  in  this  way,  the  stone 
should  be  broken  into  fragments  of  a  suitable  size,  which  ex- 
periment win  determine,  and  be  placed  in  small  heaps,  sur- 
rounded by  suflicient  sand  to  cover  them  up  when  the  slaking 
is  nearly  completed.  The  stone  is  then  sprinkled  with  about 
one  fourth  its  bulk  of  water,  poured  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot,  those  lumps  which  seem  to  slake  most  sluggishly 
receiving  the  most  water ;  when  the  process  seems  commetea, 
the  heap  is  carefully  covered  over  with  the  sand,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used. 

82.  Slaking  either  by  immersion  or  by  sprinkling  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  quantity  of  water  imbibed  by  lime 
when  slaked  by  immersion,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  lime ; 
100  parts  of  fat  lime  will  take  up  only  18  parts  of  water ;  ana 
the  same  quantity  of  meager  lime  will  imbibe  from  20  to  35 
parts.  One  volume,  in  powder,  of  tlie  burnt  stpne  of  rich  lime 
yields  from  1.50  to  1.70  in  volume  of  powder  of  slaked  lime  ; 
while  one  volume  of  meager  lime,  uiiaer  like  circumstances, 
will  yield  from  1.80  to  2.18  in  voliiine  of  slaked  lime. 

83.  Quick  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air 
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in  a  dry  locality,  slakes  slowly,  by  imbibing  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere,  with  a  slight  disengagement  of  heat.  Opinion 
aeems  to  be  divided  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  method 
of  slaking  on  fat  limes.  Some  assert,  that  the  mortar  made 
from  them  is  better  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  process, 
and  attribute  this  result  to  the  re-conversion  of  a  portion  of 
the  slaked  lime  into  a  carbonate ;  others  state  the  reverse  to 
obtain,  and  assign  the  same  cause  for  it.  With  regard  to 
hydraulic  limes,  all  agree  that  they  are  greatly  injured  by  air- 
slaking. 

84.  When  the  slaking  is  imperfect  and  is  owing  as  in 
most  cases  to  the  stone  naving  oeen  unequally  burned,  the 
lime  should  be  reduced  to  a  paste  in  a  mortar  mill  that  will 
erind  fine,  all  the  lumps.  This  is  particularly  necessary  in 
hydraulic  limes,  which  are  also  improved  in  energy  by  this 
reduction  of  the  underbumed  lumps. 

85.  Air-slaked  fat  limes  increase  two-fifths  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  3.52  volumes  of  slaked 
lime.  The  meager  limes  increase  one-eighth  in  weight,  and 
for  one  volume  of  quick  lime  yield  from  1.75  to  2.25  volume^ 
of  slaked  lime. 

88.  The  dry  hydrates  of  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, gradually  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This 
process  proceeds  very  slowly,  and  the  slaked  lime  never  re- 
gains all  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  driven  off  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  the  lime-stone.  When  converted  into  a  thick  paste, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  hydrates  gradually  absorb  carbonic 
acid ;  this  action  first  takes  place  on  the  surface,  and  proceeds 
more  slowly  from  year  to  year  towards  the  interior  of  the  ex- 
posed mass.  The  absorption  of  gas  proceeds  more  rapidly  in 
the  meager  than  in  the  lat  limes.  Those  hydrates  which  are 
most  thoroughly  slaked  become  hardest.     The  hydrates  of  the 

Enre  fat  limes  become  in  time  very  hard,  while  those  of  the 
ydraulic  limes  become  only  moderately  hard. 

87.  The  fat  limes,  when  slaked  by  drowning,  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  period  in  the  state  of  paste,  if  placed  in  a 
damp  situation  and  kept  from  contact  with  the  air.  They 
may  also  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  without  change,  when 
slaRed  by  immersion  to  a  dry  powder,  if  placed  in  covered 
vessels.  Hydraulic  limes,  unaer  similar  circumstances,  vdll 
harden  if  kept  in  the  state  of  paste,  and  will  deteriorate  when 
in  powder,  unless  kept  in  perfectly  air-tight  vessels. 

88.  The  hydrates  of  fat  lime,  from  air-slaking  or  immersion, 
require  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  them  to  the  state 
of  paste  than  the  others ;  but^  when  immersed  in  water,  they 
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gradually  imbibe  their  full  dose  of  water,  the  paste  becom- 
ing  thicKer,  but  remaining  unchanged  in  volume.  Exposed 
in  this  way,  the  water  will  in  time  dissolve  out  all  the  lime  of 
the  hydrate  which  has  not  been  reconverted  into  a  sub-carbo- 
nate, by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  before  immersion ; 
and  if  the  water  contain  carbonic  acid,  it  will  also  dissolve  the 
carbonated  portions.  ' 

89.  The  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  immersed  in 
water  in  the  state  of  thin  pastes,  reject  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  the  paste,  and  become  hard  in  time ;  if  the  paste  be 
very  stiff,  they  imbibe  moi*e  water,  set  quickly,  and  acquire 
greater  hardness  in  time  than  the  soft  pastes.  The  pastes  of 
me  hydrates  of  hydraulic  lime,  which  nave  hardened  in  the 
air,  will  retain  their  hardness  when  placed  in  water. 

80.  All  limes  seem  to  have  their  nydraulic  energy  affected 
by  the  degree  of  their  calcination ;  but  only  in  their  first 
stages  of  immersion.  This  is  observed  even  in  underbumed 
common  lime  which,  when  suitably  reduced,  is  found  to  be 
slightly  hydraulic. 

9L  The  pastes  of  the  fat  limes  shrink  very  unequally  in 
drying,  ana  the  shrinkage  increases  with  the  purity  of  the 
lime ;  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  apply  them  alone  to  any 
building  purposes,  except  in  very  thin  layers.  The  pastes  of 
the  hydraulic  limes  can  only  be  used  with  advantage  under 
water,  or  where  they  are  constantly  exposed  to  humidity ;  and 
in  these  situations  they  are  never  used  alone,  as  they  are 
found  to  succeed  as  well,  and  to  present  more  economy,  when 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand. 

92.  Manner  of  reducing  hydraulic  cement. — As  the 
cement  stones  will  not  slake,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  some  mechanical  process,  before  they  can  be  con 
verted  into  a  hydrate.  They  methods  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose  consist  in  first  breaking  the  burnt  stone  into  small 
fragments,  either  under  iron  cylinders,  or  in  conical-shaped 
miJSs  suitably  formed  for  this  purpose.  The  product  is  next 
ground  between  a  pair  of  stones,  or  else  crushed  by  an  iron 
roller.  The  coarser  particles  are  separated  from  the  fine 
powder  by  the  ordinary  processes  with  sieves.  The  powder 
IS  then  carefully  packed  in  air-tight  casks,  and  kept  tor  use. 

93.  Hydraulic  cement,  like  hydraulic  lime,  deteriorates  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  in  time  lose  all  its  hydraulic 
properties.  On  this  account  it  should  be  used  when  fresh 
irom  the  kiln ;  for,  however  carefully  packed,  it  cannot  be 
well  preserved  when  transported  to  any  oistance. 

94.  The  deterioration  ox  hydraulic  cements,  from  exposure 
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to  the  air,  arises,  probably,  from  a  chemical  disimion  between 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  burnt  stone,  occasioned  by 
the  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When  injured, 
their  energy  can  be  restored  by  submitting  them  to  a  much 
slighter  degree  of  heat  than  that  which  is  requisite  to  calcine 
the  stone  suitably  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Petot,  it  appears  that  a  red  heat,  kept  up  for 
a  short  period,  is  sufficient  to  restore  damaged  nydraulic 
cements. 

95.  "  As  a  rule,  all  hydraulic  cements  produced  at  a  low 
heat,  whether  derived  from  argillaceous  or  argillo-magnesian 
lime-stones,  are  light  in  weight  and  quick-setting,  and  never 
attain,  when  made  into  mortar  or  b^ton,  more  than  30  to  33 
per  cent,  of  the  strength  and  hardness  of  Portland  cement 
placed  in  similar  circumstances.  They  are  also  ^eatly  in- 
terior to  good  hydraulic  lime.  This  is  true  of  lul  cements 
made  at  aTlow  heat,  including  even  those  derived  from  lime- 
stones, that  might,  with  proper  burning,  have  yielded  Portland 
cement  The  celebrated  JRoman  cement,  the  twice-kilned 
artificial  cements,  the  quick-setting  French  cement,  like  that 
of  Yassy,  and  all  the  hydraulic  cements  manufactured  at  the 
present  day  in  the  United  States,  belong  to  this  category.'' 

96.  artificiaIj  htdrauug  umes  and  ce. 

The  discovery  of  the  argillaceous  character  of  the 


stones  which  jdeld  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  connected 
with  the  fact  uiat  brick  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  as  well  as 
several  substances  of  volcanic  origin  having  nearly  the  same 
constituent  elements  as  ordinary  brick,  when  mixed  in  suita- 
ble proportions  with  common  lime,  will  yield  a  paste  that 
hardens  under  water,  has  led,  within  a  recent  period,  to  arti- 
ficial methods  of  producing  compounds  possessing  the  proper- 
ties of  natural  hydraulic  limestones. 

97.  M.  Vicat  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  method  of  form- 
ing an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  by  mixing  common  lime  and 
nnbumt  clay,  in  suitable  proportions,  and  then  calcining 
them.  The  experiments  of  M.  Vicat  have  been  repeated  by 
several  eminent  engineers  with  complete  success,  and  among 
others  by  Greneral  Pasley,  who,  in  a  recent  work  by  him. 
Observations  on  lAmes^  CaXcareous  Cements^  etc.,  has  given, 
with  minute  detail,  the  results  of  his  experiments ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  an  hydraulic  cement,  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
that  obtained  from  natural  stones,  can  be  made  by  mixing 
common  lime,  either  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate  or  of  a  hy- 
drate, with  clay,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  suitable  de- 
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gree  of  heat  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  chalk  is  found 
abundantly,  the  preparation  of  artificial  hydraidic  lime  has 
become  a  branch  of  manufactui*e. 

88.  Different  methods  have  been  pursued  in  preparing  this 
material,  the  main  object  bein^  to  secure  the  nnest  mechan- 
ical division  of  the  two  ingredients,  and  their  thorough  mix- 
ture. For  this  purpose  the  lime-stone,  if  soft,  like  chalk  or 
tufa,  may  be  reduced  in  a  wash-mill,  or  a  rolling-mill,  to  the 
state  of  a  soft  pulp ;  it  is  then  incorporated  with  the  clay,  by 
passing  them  through  a  pug-mill.  The  mixture  is  next 
moulded  into  small  blocks,  or  made  up  into  balls  between  2 
and  3  inches  diameter,  by  hand,  and  well  dried.  The  balls 
are  placed  in  a  kiln, — suitably  calcined,  and  are  finally  slaked, 
or  ground  down  fine  for  use. 

99.  If  the  lime-stone  be  hard,  it  must  be  calcined  and 
slaked  in  the  usual  manner,  before  it  can  be  mixed  with  the 
clay.  The  process  for  mixing  the  ingredients,  their  calcina- 
tion, and  further  preparation  for  use,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  case. 

100.  The  artificial  hydraulic  cement  manufactured  in 
France,  at  Boulogne,  and  possessing  the  same  qualities  as  the 
artificial  Portland  cement,  is  composed  of  79.5  per  cent,  of 
carbonjite  of  lime  in  powder,  and  20.5  of  clay,  which,  after 
being  thoroughly  mixed,  are  subjected  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  temperatui'e. 

101.  What  is  known,  in  commerce  and  among  engineers, 
as  artificial  Portland  cement,  is  a  mixture  of  the  blue  clay  of 
the  London  basin  and  chalk,  formed  by  grinding  the  materials 
together  in  nvater.  The  semi-fiuid  mixture  is  run  oflF  into 
vats,  and,  after  settling  and  attaining  sufficient  consistency,  is 
dried  by  artificial  heat  and  then  calcined,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, to  the  verge  of  vitrification.  It  is  then  reduced  for  use 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  It  is  said  not  to  deteriorate  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  provided  it  be  kept  from  moisture. 

102.  Artificial  hydraulic  lime,  prepared  from  the  hard 
limestones,  is  more  expensive  than  that  made  from  the  soft ; 
but  it  is  stated  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  latter. 

103.  As  clays  are  seldom  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
as  the  limestones  which  yield  common  or  fat  lime  may  con- 
tain some  portion  of  clay,  the  proper  proportions  of  the  two 
ingredients,  to  produce  either  an  hydraulic  lime  or  a  cement, 
must  be  detenriined  by  experiment  in  each  case,  guided  by  a 
previous  analysis  of  the  two  ingredients  to  be  tried. 

If  the  lime  be  pure,  and  the  clay  be  free  from  lime,  then 
the  combinations  m  the  proportions  given  in  the  table  of  M. 
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Petot  will  give,  by  calcination,  like  results  with  the  same 
proportions  when  found  naturally  combined. 

104.  Puzzolana,  etc.  The  practice  of  using  brick  or  tile- 
dust,  or  a  volcanic  substance  loiown  by  the  name  of  puzzo- 
lana.  mixed  with  common  lime,  to  form  an  hydi'aulic  lime, 
was  Known  to  the  Eomans,  by  whom  mortars  composed  of  these 
materials  were  extensively  used  in  their  hydraulic  constructions. 
This  practice  has  been  more  or  less  followed  by  modem  engi- 
neers, who,  until  within  a  few  years,  either  used  the  puzzolana 
of  Italy,  where  it  is  obtained  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  a  pul- 
verulent state,  or  a  material  termed  Trass^  manufactured  in 
Holland,  by  grinding  to  a  fine  powder  a  volcanic  stone  obtained 
near  Andemach,  on  the  Ehine. 

Experiments  by  several  eminent  chemists  have  extended 
the  list  of  natural  substances  which,  when  properly  burnt  and 
reduced  to  powder,  have  the  same  properties  as  puzzolana. 
They  mostly  belong  to  the  feldspathic  and  schistose  rocks, 
and  are  either  fine  sand,  or  clays  more  or  less  indurated. 

T7i6  foUovymg  TcMe  gives  the  results  of  analyses  of  Puzzo- 
lana^  Trass^  a  Basalt^  and  a  ScMstus^  whic\  when  burnt 
and  jpowderedy  were  found  to  possess  the  properties  of 
puzzolana. 


« 

Poaolana. 

Tran. 

Basalt. 

Schiatns. 

Baica 

0.445 
0.150 
0.088 
0.047 
0.120 

0.014 
0.080 
0.106 

0.570 
0.120 
0.028 
0.010 
0.050 

0.070 
0.010 
0.144 

44.50 

16.76 

9.50 

20TOO 
2.87 

2760 
4.28 

100.00 

46.00 

Alumina 

26.00 

Jjime  . , 

4.00 

Mngnciflda  , , ^ 

Oxide  of  iron 

14.00 

Oxiflft  of  mangftTieftft 

8.00 

PntiWWA a  .... 

Soda. 

MM 

"Water  and  loss 

2.00 

1.000 

1.000 

100.00 

106.  Whether  natural  puzzolanas  occur  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  known.  The  great  abundance  of  natural  hy- 
draulic cements  would  probably  cause  no  demand  for  them, 
nor  for  artificial  puzzolanas  for  building  purposes. 

106.  All  of  these  substances,  when  prepared  artificially, 
are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  arttfidal puzzolanas^ 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  occur  naturally. 

107.  General  Treussart,  of  the  French  Corps  of  Military 
Engineers,  first  attempted  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
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properties  of  artificial  pnzzolanafl  made  from  ordinary  claj, 
and  of  the  best  maimer  of  preparing  them  on  a  lar^  scale. 
It  appears  from  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  tne  plas- 
tic days  used  for  tUes,  or  pottery,  wnich  are  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  the  alumina  in  them  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
fifth  to  one  third  of  the  silica,  furnish  the  best  artificial  puzzo- 
lanas  when  suitably  burned.  The  clays  which  are  more  mea- 
ger, and  harsher  to  the  touch,  yield  an  inferior  article,  but  ara 
Si  some  cases  prefemble,  from  the  greater  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder. 

108.  As  the  clays  mostly  contain  lime,  magnesia,  some  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  and  alkaline  salts,  G^nercui  Treussart  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  influence  of  these  substances  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  artificial  puzzolanas  from  clays  in  which 
they  are  found.  He  states,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  and 
the  murjate  of  soda  seem  to  act  beneficially ;  that  magnesia 
seems  to  be  passive,  as  well  as  the  oxide  of  iron,  except  when 
the  latter  is  found  in  a  large  proportion,  when  it  acts  nurtful- 
ly ;  and  that  the  lime  has  a  material  influence  on  the  degree 
of  heat  required  to  convert  the  clay  into  a  good  artificial  puz- 
zolana. 

109.  The  management  of  the  heat,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  material,  seems  of  the  first  consequence ;  and  General 
Treussart  recommends  that  direct  experiment  be  resorted  to, 
as  the  most  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  proper  point. 
For  this  purpose,  specimens  of  the  clay  to  be  triea  may  be 
kneaded  into  balls  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  the  balls  when  dry, 
be  submitted  to  different  decrees  or  neat  in  a  kiln,  or  furnace, 
through  which  a  current  or  air  must  pass  over  the  balls,  as 
this  last  circumstance  is  essential  to  secure  a  material  possess- 
ing the  best  hydraulic  qualities.  Some  of  the  balls  are  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  their  color  indicates  that  they  are  under- 
burnt  ;  others  when  they  have  the  appearance  of  well-burnt 
brick ;  and  others  when  their  color  shows  that  they  are  over- 
burnt,  but  before  they  become  vitrified.  The  burnt  balls  are 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  this  is  mixed  with  a 
hydrate  of  fat  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  pow- 
der to  one  of  lime  in  paste.  Water  is  added,  if  necessary,  to 
bring  the  different  mixtures  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  pulp ; 
and  they  are  separately  placed  in  glass  vessels,  covered  with 
water,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  they  harden.  The  com- 
pound which  hardens  most  promptly  will  indicate  the  most 
suitable  decree  of  heat  to  be  applied. 

110.  As  me  carbonates  of  lime,  of  potash,  and  of  soda,  act 
as  fluxes  on  silica,  the  presence  of  either  one  of  them  will 
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modify  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  the  clay  into 
a  ^ood  natural  puzzolana.  Clay,  containing  about  one  tenth 
of  lime,  should  be  brought  to  about  the  state  of  slightly-burnt 
brick.  The  ochreous  clays  require  a  higher  degree  of  heat  to 
convert  them  into  a  good  material,  and  should  be  burnt  until 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  well-burnt  brick.  The  more 
refractory  clays  will  bear  a  still  higher  degree  of  heat ;  but 
the  calcination  should  in  no  case  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
incipient  vitrification. 

IIL  The  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  the  clay  can  be  read- 
ily ascertained  beforehand,  by  treating  a  small  portion  of  the 
cLfiiy,  diffused  in  water,  with  enough  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve 
out  the  lime ;  and  this  last  might  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  pre* 
liminary  stages  of  the  experiments. 

112.  General  Treussart  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  the  mixture  of  artificial  puzzolana  and  fat  lime 
forms  an  hydraulic  paste  superior  in  quality  to  that  obtained 
by  M.  Vicat's  process  for  making  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 
M.  Curtois,  a  French  civil  engineer,  in  a  memoir  on  these  ar- 
tificial compounds,  published  in  the  AnncUea  des  Pont8  et 
Chaiissees^  1834,  and  General  Pasley,  more  recently,  adopt 
the  conclusion  of  General  Treussart.  M.  Vicat's  process  ap- 
pears best  adapted  when  chalk,  or  any  very  soft  lime-stone, 
which  can  be  readily  converted  to  a  soft  pulp,  is  used,  as 
offering  more  economv,  and  affording  an  hydraubc  lime  which 
is  sufficiently  strong  for  most  building  purposes.  By  it  Gen- 
eral Pasley  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  artificial  hydraulic 
cement  which  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best  natu- 
ral varieties ;  a  result  which  has  not  been  obtained  from  any 
combination  of  fat  lime  with  puzzolana,  whether  natural  or 
artificial. 

113.  All  the  puzzolanas  possess  the  important  property  of 
not  deteriorating  by  exposure  to  tlie  air,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  any  of  the  hydraulic  limes  or  cements.  This  property 
may  render  them  very  serviceable  in  many  localities,  where 
only  common  or  feebly  hydraulic  lime  can  be  obtained. 

114.  The  well-known  artificial  Portland  cement,  manufac- 
tured in  England,  is  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  chalk 
and  clay,  in  the  state  of  paste,  which  is  then  dried  and  burned 
in  kilns  or  ovens ;  the  product  of  the  calcination  being  flinty, 
or  like  vitrified  brick.  This  degree  of  calcination  is  essential 
to  the  excellence  of  the  material,  of  which  its  weight,  or  spe- 
cific gravity,  is  one  of  the  best  tests. 

Another  more  recent  method  of  giving  a  certain  degree  of 
hydraulicity  to  conamon  limes,  and  of  improving  that  of  hy- 
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draulic  limes,  is  to  place  the  calcined  stone,  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  kiln,  in  arched  ovens  which  can  be  made  air* 
tight,  in  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  fire,  from 
a  grate  beneath;  so  that  tne  heat  can  be  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  mass,  which  is  brought  only  to  a  slight  glow, 
as  seen  by  the  eye.  When  in  this  condition,  iron  pots  contain- 
ing sulphur  are  placed  underneath,  and  the  sulphur,  converted 
into  vapour,  allowed  to  permeate  the  mass  of  lime ;  the  escape 
of  the  vapour  from  the  oven  having  been  previouslv  provided 
against.  After  the  sulphur  has  been  consumed  the  mass  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  ground  fine  like  other  cements. 
This  product  is  known  in  commerce  as  Seattle  cement^  from 
the  name  of  tht  inventor,  an  ofiicer  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers. 
See  Professional  Pcupers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Vol.  X.    New  Series. 
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116.  Morta/r  is  any  mixture  of  lime  in  paste  with  sand.  It 
inay  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes ;  Hydraulic  mor- 
tar, which  is  made  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  Common  morta/r^ 
made  of  common  lime. 

116.  The  term  Grout  is  applied  to  any  mortar  in  a  thin  or 
fluid  state ;  and  the  terms  Concrete  and  Beton,  to  mortars  in- 
corporated with  gravel  and  small  fragments  of  stone  or  brick. 

117.  Mortar  is  used  for  various  purposes  in  building.  It 
serves  as  a  cement  to  unite  blocks  or  stone,  or  brick.  In  con- 
crete and  beton,  which  may  be  regarded  as  artificial  conglorAr 
erate  stones,  it  forms  the  matrix  by  which  the  gravel  and 
broken  stone  are  held  together ;  and  it  is  the  principal  mate-  * 
rial  with  which  the  exterior  surfaces  of  walls  and  the  interior 
of  edifices  are  coated* 

118.  The  quality  of  mortars,  whether  used  for  structures 
exposed  to  the  weather,  or  for  those  immersed  in  water,  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  ;  tlieir  propor- 
tions ;  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  has  been  converted  in- 
to a  paste  to  receive  the  sand ;  and  the  mode  employed  to 
mix  the  ingredients.    Upon  all  of  these  points  experiment 
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is  the  only  tiiierring  guide  for  the  engineer ;  for  the 
great  diversitr  in  the  constituent  elements  of  limestones,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  ingredients  of  mortars,  must  necessarily 
alone  give  rise  to  diversities  in  results  ;  and  when,  to  these 
causes  of  variation,  are  superadded  those  resulting  from  dif- 
ferent processes  pursued  in  the  manipulations  of  slaking  the 
lime  and  mixing  the  ingredients,  no  surprise  should  be  felt  at 
the  seemingly  opposite  conclusions  at  which  writers,  who  have 
pursued  the  subject  experimentally,  have  arrived.  From  the 
great  mass  of  facts,  however,  presented  on  this  subject  within 
a  few  years,  some  general  rules  may  be  laid  down,  which  the 
en^neer  may  safely  follow,  in  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
making  direct  experiments. 

119.  As  to  the  action  of  salt  water  on  artificial  hydraulic 
limes  made  by  mixing  common  lime  with  a  natural  or  artifi- 
cial puzzolana,  opinion  among  Eu^opean  enmneers  seems  di- 
vided. Some  state  that  they  withstand  well  tne  action  of  salt 
water  ;  others  that  they  only  resist  this  action  after  the  expos- 
ed surface  becomes  coated  with  barnacles,  oysters,  etc. 

120.  The  view  now  generally  taken  of  mortar  is,  that  being 
an  artificial  sandstone,  the  nearer  its  constituents  approach 
those  of  the  natural  sandstones,  the  better  will  be  the  result 
obtained ;  and  that  therefore  the  best  proportions  for  its  in- 
gredients are  those  in  which  each  grain  oi  sand  is  enveloped 
with  just  sufiScient  lime,  in  a  barely  moist  state,  to  cause  the 
whole  mass  to  cohere  and  set  quickly.  Too  much  lime  causes 
shrinkage  and  cracks ;  and  when  too  much  water  is  added 
the  mass  in  drying  is  found  to  be  porous. 

19,1.  Sand.  This  material,  which  forms  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  mortar,  is  the  granular  product  arising  from  the  dis- 
integration of  rocks.  It  may,  therefore,  like  the  rocks  from 
which  it  is  derived,  be  divided  into  three  principal  varieties 
— ^the  silicious,  the  calcareous,  and  the  argillaceous. 

Sand  is  also  named  from  the  locality  where  it  is  obtained, 
as^^  sand^  which  is  procured  from  excavations  in  alluvial,  or 
other  deposits  of  disintegrated  rock;  river  aand^  and  sea  sandy 
which  are  taken  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  rivers. 

Builders  again  classify  sand  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grain.  The  term  coarse  sand  is  applied  when  the  grain  va- 
ries between  ^th  and  tV^^  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter ;  the  term  fine 
sand,  when  the  grain  is  between  ^^th  and  Tgij-th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  and  the  term  mixed  sand  is  used  for  any  mixture 
of  the  two  preceding  kinds. 

122.  The  silicious  sands,  arising  from  the  quartzose  rocks, 
are  the  most  abundant,  and  are  usually  preferred  by  builders. 
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The  calcareoTiB  sands,  from  hard  calcareous  rocks,  are  more 
rare,  but  form  a  good  ingredient  for  mortar.  Some  of  the 
argillaceous  sands  possess  the  properties  of  the  less  energetic 
puzzolanas,  and  are  tlierefore  very  valuable,  as  forming  with 
common  lime  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime. 

123.  The  property  which  some  argillaceous  sands  possess, 
of  forming  with  common,  or  slightly  hydraulic  lime  a  com- 
pound which  will  harden  under  water,  has  been  long  known 
m  France,  where  these  sands  are  termed  a/renes.  T&e  sands 
of  this  nature  are  usually  found  in  hillocks  along  river  valleys. 
These  hillocks  sometimes  rest  on  ealcareous  rocks,  or  argil- 
laceous tufas,  and  are  frequently  formed  of  alternate  beds  of 
the  sand  and  pebbles.  The  sand  is  of  various  colors,  such  as 
yellow,  red,  and  green,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  clay  in  a  more  or  less  indurated  state. 
The  arenes  are  not  as  en^getic  as  either  natural  or  artificial 
puzzolanas ;  still  they  form,  with  common  lime,  an  excellent 
mortar  for  masonry  exposed  either  to  the  open  air,  or  to 
humid  localities,  as  the  foundations  of  edifices. 

124.  Pit-sand  has  a  rougher  and  more  angular  grain  than 
river  oi*  sea  sand  ;  and,  on  this  account,  is  generally  prefer- 
red by  builders  for  mortars  used  for  brick,  or  stone-work. 
"Whether  it  forms  a  stronger  mortar  than  the  other  two  is  not 
positively  settled,  althou^  some  experiments  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  does. 

125.  Uiver  and  sea  sand  are  bv  some  preferred  for  plaster- 
ing, because  they  are  whiter,  and  have  a  finer  and  more  uni- 
form grain  than  pit  sand  ;  but  as  the  sands  from  the  shores  of 
tidal  waters  contain  salts,  they  should  not  be  used,  owing  to 
their  hvgrometric  properties,  before  the  salts  are  dissolved  out 
in  fresL  water  by  careful  washing. 

126.  Pit  sand  is  seldom  obtained  free  from  a  mixture  of 
dirt,  or  clay  ;  and  these,  when  found  in  any  notable  quantity 
in  it,  give  a  weak  and  bad  mortar.  Earthy  sands  should, 
therefore,  be  cleansed  from  dirt  before  using  them  for  mor- 
tar ;  this  may  be  effected  by  washing  the  sand  in  shallow  vats, 
and  allowing  the  turbid  water,  in  which  the  clay,  dust  and 
other  like  impurities  are  held  in  suspension,  to  run  off. 

127.  Sand,  when  pure  or  well  cleansed,  may  be  known  by 
not  soiling  the  fingers  when  rubbed  between  them. 

1528.  Hydraulic  mortar.  This  material  may  be  made 
from  the  natural  hydraulic  limes  ;  from  those  which  are  pre- 
pared by  M.  Vicat's  process  ;  or  from  a  mixture  of  common 
or  feebly  hydraulic  lime  witli  a  natural  or  artificial  puzzolana. 
All  writers,  however,  agree  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  natural 
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than  an  artificial  hydraulic  lime,  when  the  former  can  be 
xeadily  procnre<L 

129.  When  the  lime  nsed  is  stronffly  hydraulic,  M.  Yicat  is 
of  opinion  that  sand  alone  should  oe  used  with  it,  to  form 
a  good  hydraulic  mortar.  General  Treussart  has  drawn  the 
conclusion,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  mortar  of  all  hy- 
draulic limes  is  imDroved  by  an  addition  of  a  natural  or  arti- 
ficial puzzolana.  The  quantity  of  sand  used  may  vary  from 
l^to  2  parts  of  the  lime  in  bulk,  when  reduced  to  a  thick 
pulp. 

180.  The  practice  of  thfe  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  the  coDBtraction  of  heavy  masonry,  haa  been  to  a<rd  from 
2.5  to  3.5,  in  bulk,  of  compact  sand  to  one  of  lime  of  a  thick 
paste  in  die  composition  of  their  hydraulic  mortars  ;  and  it 
nas  been  found  that  an  equal  bulk  of  common  lime  in  paste 
can  be  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  paste  without  occasion- 
ing *any  material  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
mortar. 

13L  For  hydraulic  mortars,  made  of  conunon,  feeble,  or  or- 
dinary hydraulic  limes,  and  artificial  puzzolana,  M.  Yicat 
states  that  the  puzzolana  should  be  the  weaker  as  the  lime  is 
more  strongly  hydraulic;  using,  for  example,  a  very  ener^ 
getic  puzzolana  with  a  fat  or  a  feebly  hydraulic  lime.  The 
proportion  of  sand  which  can  be  incorporated  with  these  in- 
0'eaients,  to  form  an  hydraulic  mortar,  is  stated  by  General 
Treussart  to  be  one  volume  to  one  of  puzzolana,  and  one  of 
lime  in  paste. 

132.  In  proportioning  the  ingredients,  the  object  to  which 
the  mortar  is  to  be  appEed  should  be  regarded.  When  it  is 
to  serve  to  unite  stone,  or  brick  work,  it  is  better  that  the  hy- 
draulic lime  should  be  rather  in  excess :  when  it  is  used  as  a 
foatrix  tor  beton,  no  more  lime  should  be  used  than  is  strictly 
required.  No  harm  lyill  arise  from  an  excess  of  good  hydrau- 
lic lime,  in  any  case;  but  an  excess  of  conomon  mne  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  quality  of  the  mortar. 

133.  Common  and  ordinary  hydraulic  limes,  when  made 
into  mortar  with  arenes,  give  a  good  material  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  The  proportions  in  which  these  have  been  found 
to  succeed  well,  are  one  of  lime  to  three  of  arenes. 

134.  Hydraulic  cement,  from  the  promptitude  with  which 
it  hardens,  both  in  the  air  and  under  water,  is  an  invalu- 
able material  where  this  property  is  essential.  Any  dose  of 
sand  injures  its  properties  as  a  cement.  But  hydraulic  ce- 
ment may  be  added  with  decided  advantage  to  a  mortar  of 
common,  or  of  feebly  hydraulic  lime  and  sand.    It  is  in  this 
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way  that  it  is  generally  used  in  our  public  works.  The  French 
engineers  give  the  preference  to  a  good  hydraulic  mortar  over 
hydraulic  cement,  both  for  uniting  stone,  or  brick  work,  and 
for  plastering.  They  find,  from  their  practice,  that  when 
used  as  a  stucco,  it  does  not  withstand  well  the  effects  of 
weather ;  that  it  swells  and  cracks  in  time ;  and,  when  laid  on 
in  successive  coats,  that  they  become  detached  from  each 
other. 

General  Pasley,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  natural  and  artificial  hydraulic  cements,  does  not 
agree  with  the  French  engineers  in  his  conclusions.  He  states 
that,  when  skilfully  applied,  hydraulic  cement  is  superior  to 
any  hydraulic  mortar  for  masonry,  but  that  it  must  be  used 
only  in  thin  joints,  and  when  applied  as  a  stucco,  that  it 
should  be  laid  on  in  but  one  coat ;  or,  if  it  be  laid  on  in  two, 
the  second  must  be  added  long  before  the  first  has  set,  so  that, 
in  fact,  the  two  make  but  one  coat.  By  attending  to  these 
precautions.  General  Pasley  states  that  a  stucco  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand  will  withstand  perfectly  the  effects  of  frost* 

136.  Mortars  exposed  to  weather. — The  French  engi- 
neers, who  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  mortars, 
coincide  in  the  opinion,  that  a  mortar  cannot  be  made  of  fat 
lime  and  any  inert  sands,  like  those  of  the  silicious,  or  calca- 
reous kinds,  which  will  withstand  the  ordinary  exposure  of 
weather ;  and  that,  to  obtain  a  good  mortar  for  this  purpose, 
either  the  hydraulic  limes  mixed  with  sand  must  be  employed, 
or  else  common  lime  mixed  either  with  arenes^  or  with  a  puz- 
zolana  and  sand. 

138.  Any  pure  sand,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  hy- 
draulic lime,  will  give  a  good  mortar  for  the  open  air ;  but 
the  hardness  of  the  mortar  will  be  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
grain,  particularly  when  hydraulic  lime  is  used.  Fine  sand 
yields  the  best  mortar  with  good  hydraulic  lime ;  mixed  sand 
with  the  feebly  hydraulic  limes;  and  coarse  sand  with  fat 
lime. 

137.  For  mortar  to  be  used  for  filling  the  exterior  of  the 
joints,  or  as  it  is  termed,  for  pointing,  the  amount  of  lime  paste 
in  bulk  should  be  but  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  void 
spaces  of  grains  of  sand.  The  oulk  of  sand  for  this  purpose 
should  be  from  2.5  to  2.75  that  of  the  lime  paste. 

138.  The  proportion  which  the  lime  should  bear  to  the 
sand  seems  to  depend,  in  some  measure,  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  lime  is  slaked.  M.  Vicat  states,  that  the  strength 
of  mortar  made  of  a  stiff  paste  of  fat  lime,  .slaked  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  increases  from  0.50  to  2.40  to  one  of  the  paste  in 
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Tolnme ;  and  that,  "wiien  the  lime  is  slaked  by  immersion,  one 
volxmie  of  the  like  paste  will  give  a  mortar  that  increases  in 
strength  from  0.50  to  2.20  parts  of  sand. 

For  one  volume  of  a  paste  of  hydraulic  lime,  slaked  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  increases  from  0  to 
1.80  parts  of  sand ;  and,  when  slaked  by  immersion,  the  mor- 
tar oi  a  like  paste  increases  in  strength  from  0  to  1.70  parts 
of  sand.  In  every  case,  when  the  dose  of  sand  was  increased 
beyond  these  proportions,  the  strength  of  the  resulting  mortar 
was  found  to  decrease. 

139.  Manipulations  of  mortar. — The  quality  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar,  which  is  to  be  immersed  in  water,  is  more  affected 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  is  slaked,  and  the  in^dients 
mixed,  than  that  of  mortar  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather ;  although  in  both  cases  the  increase  of  strength,  by 
the  best  manipulations,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  study  of  them 
a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

140.  The  results  obtained  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
slaking,  by  sprinkling,  or  by  immersion,  in  the  case  of  good 
hydraulic  limes,  are  nearly  the  same.  Spontaneous,  or  air- 
slaking,  ffives  invariably  the  worst  results.  For  common  and 
slightly  hydraulic  lime,  M.  Yicat  states  that  air-slaking  yields 
the  best  results,  and  ordinary  slaking  the  worst. 

141.  The  ingredients  of  mortar  are  incorporated  either  by 
manual  labor,  or  by  machinery:  the  latter  method  gives  results 
superior  to  the  former.  The  machines  commonly  used  for  mix- 
ing mortar  are  either  the  ordinary  pug-mill  (Fig.  12^  employed 
by  brickmakei'S  for  tempering  clay,  or  a  erinding-mill  (Fig.  13). 
The  grinding-mill  is  the  best  machine,  because  it  not  omy  re- 
duces the  lumps,  which  are  found  in  the  most  carefully  burnt 
stone,  after  the  slaking  is  apparently  complete,  but  it  brings  the 
lime  to  the  state  of  a  uniiorm  stid  paste,  which  it  shoiud  re- 
ceive before  the  sand  is  incorporated  with  it.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  the  addition  of  cement,  or  of 
an  alkaline  silicate  to  tne  lime  paste,  the  former  in  powder, 
and  the  latter  in  solution,  being  uniformly  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  and  then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  ma- 
terials by  the  action  of  the  mill.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  add  too  much  water,  particularly  when  the*  mortar  is  to  be 
immersed  in  water.  The  mortar-mill,  on  this  account,  should 
be  sheltered  from  rain ;  and  the  quantity  of  water  with  which 
it  IB  supplied  may  vary  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  be  gained  by  carryii^  the  process  of  mixing  be- 
yond obtaining  a  uniform  mass  ox  the  consistence  of  plastic 
clay.     Mortars  of  hydraulic  lime  are  injured  by  long  expo- 
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BTire  to  the  air,  and  freqnent  turnings  and  mixings  with  a 
Bhovel  or  spade;    those  of  common  lime,  under  like  circum- 


Vig.  19  rapcvsente  ft  TVitfcftl  Kcncm  ^boMig^ 
the  axiii  of  ft  png-mlU,  for  miziiig  or  tem- 
pering mortftr. — This  mOI  conslits  of  • 
hooped  venel,  of  the  form  of  ft  oonioft] 
fmrtam,  which  reoelvee  the  Ingredienta, 
ftnd  ft  verticftl  ehftft,  to  which  ftrma  with 
teeth,  reeembling  ftn  ordinftry  rake,  ai« 
ftttftched,  for  the  pnxpoee  of  mizllig  tha 
Ingredienta. 

A,  A,  Mction  of  Bides  of  the  veoael. 

B,  yertical  shaft  to  which  the  ftrms  0  ax«  afr 
fixed. 

n,  horizontal  bar  for  gtvlng  a  drcnlar  bm^ 

'tiontotheshftftB. 
B,  sills  of  timber  supporting  the  mm. 
B,  wrongfat-lron  support  through  whidi  tlw 
npper  part  of  the  shftft ; 


stances  seem  to  be  improved.    Mortar  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  day  or  two,  will  become  sensibly  firmer;  if  not 


Fig.  18  repteeents  a  part  of  ft  mill  for  cmshing  the  Ume 
and  tempering  the  mortftr. 

A,  heavy  wheel  of  timber,  or  cftst  iron. 

B,  horizontal  bar  pftsaing  tiumigh  the  wheel,  whith  aft 
one  eztrcmitgr  is  fixed  to  ft  vextical  shftft,  ftnd  Is  ap> 
ranged  ftt  the  other  (C)  with  the  proper  gearing  fdr 
ahcnrso. 

Z)i  a  drcolar  tronfl^  with  a  trapesoidal  eroes  aaodon 
which  receives  the  ingredienta  to  be  mixed.  The 
trongh  may  be  from  SO  to  80  feet  in  diameter ;  aboixt 
18  inches  wide  at  top,  and  IS  inches  deep ;  and  ba 
bnllt  of  hard  brick,  stone,  or  timber  laid  on  a  finn 
fdondation. 


allowed  to  stand  too  long,  it  may  be  again  reduced  to  its 
clayey  consistence,  by  simply  pounding  it  with  a  beetle,  with- 
out any  fresh  Edition  of  water. 

Port  Warren  Mortar  MUX.— This  mill  (Fi^.  14)  which 
was  used  by  Col.  Thayer  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  Harbor,  consists  of  a  circular  trough,  built  of  brick, 
which  was  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  measured  between  the 
centre  line  of  the  trough,  the  cross  section  of  which  (A)  was 
thirty-three  inches  in  width  at  the  top,  thirteen  inches  at  the 


bottom,  and  twent^-foor  inches  deep.  The  hrick  Bide-w&Ua 
{A/y  twelve  inches  thick  at  top,  and  built  verticallj  on  the  in- 
tenor  and  ootside,  rested  on  an  aiuinlar  trench  of  concrete, 


Fig.  14.    B«Uimthniiig)i  ttieulKittluEiMWHnolbaMrlflU. 

B,  Cantnl  brlA  c^lbula-. 

X,'  ahsft  worind  bj  hone  pawn. 

"  ■        -  Unatw^tDO. 


one  foot  thick,  which  was  laid  on  an  ftTninUf  bed  of  broken 
Btone,  two  feet  thick,  for  drainage. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  encloeed  by  the  trough,  a  verti- 
cal post,  surrounded  with  broken  stone,  encased  oj  a  brick 
cylinder  (B)  has  a  gudgeon  at  top,  around  which  the  horizon- 
tal Bhaft  (E)  turns,  that  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  (D)  for 
Tnixing  the  mortar. 

The  wheel  (D)  is  made  of  wood  on  the  aides  and  periphery, 
and  has  an  iron  tire  twelve  inches  broad  and  bait  an  inch 
thick ;  the  interior  being  filled  with  sand  to  give  it  sufficient 
weight  to  grind  any  lumps  in  the  lime  to  a  paste.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel  is  eight  feet,  and  thickness  eight  inches. 

The  radios  of  the  horse  track  for  working  the  wheel  is 
twenty  feet 

The  annular  space  between  the  trough  and  the  brick  cylin- 
der in  the  centre  is  floored  with  concrete,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
broken  stone. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Wright,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mortage,  thus  de- 
scribes the  use  made  of  this  annular  ring :  "  The  space  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  trough  is  need  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
slaked  lime.  It  is  conveniently  divided  by  means  of  movable 
radial  partitions  into  sixteen  equal  parts,"  each  containing  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  cask  of  lime  in  paste. 

A  wooden  trough  (F)  leads  from  the  reservoir  where  the 
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lime  is  slaked  bmA  converted  into  &  cream;  consistence,  to  &a 
annolar  ring  (C),  'where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  aa  long  as  pos- 
sible before  being  thrown,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
sand,  into  the  mill. 

The  malaxator. — If  any  advantages  are  claimed  for  a  mill 
designed  by  M.  Coignet,  recently  introduced  in  France,  and 
employed  in  mixing  b^ton  a^lom^r^  for  the  works  in  and 
about  Paris.  It  is  called  a  m^axator,  and  consists  of  twin 
screws,  having  their  helices  interlocked,  and  turning  and  ex- 
erting their  force  in  the  same  direction.  This  matSiine  may 
be  described  as  follows : 


A  is  the  frame  of  the  machine,  having  at  the  npper  end  the 
croBS-pieces  B,  upon  which  are  monntea  the  geanngs,  and  at 
the  lower  part  the  cross-piece  cc',  upon  which  are  fixed  the 
rests  or  steps  for  the  lower  part  of  the  helices  to  run  in. 

D  are  the  cores  of  the  nelieea,  upon  which  are  fastened 
either  continuous  or  interrupted  blades  S  S  S,  forming  the 
thread  of  flie  helix,  ContinuouB  blades  are  more  generally 
nsed. 

K  are  wagon-wheels,  mounted  on  an  axle,  which  enable  the 
machine  to  oe  transported  thereon,  and  which,  when  the  mar 
chine  is  in  use,  serve  to  maintain  the  malaxator  at  its  proper 
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inclination  (about  twenty-five  degrees).    The  brace  J  ia  used 
to  steady  the  malaxator. 

M  N  wi.  Wy  gearings  of  any  kind  for  giving  motion  to  the 
helices,  either  by  steam,  horse-power,  or  nand-power ;  y,  coni- 
cal sleeves  or  stoppers,  adjostable  upon  the  shafts  D,  for  re- 
gulating the  exodus  of  tne  artificial  stone  paste,  and  by  re- 
tarding the  same,  increasing  the  pressure  and  malaxation  of 
the  paste  in  the  part  Q'  of  the  machine. 

Q,  body  of  the  malaxator,  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  helices. 

P,  receiving  chamber^  where  the  materials  enter  the  mal- 
axator. 

T,  sand  hopper,  with  its  adjustable  register  or  gate  ty  and, 
when  required,  a  sifting  apparatus ;  q\  sliding  gate,  to  allow 
of  the  drainage  of  the  machine. 

S'  S',  feeding  screws,  working  in  the  lower  part  of  the  two 
hoppers  R'  K',  the  one  for  lime,  the  other  for  sand,  or  any 
other  material  or  substance  to  be  introduced  into  the  artificial 
stone  paste,  and  feeding  the  same  to  the  chamber  P; 
r  r'  r"  r"',  pulleys,  for  chains  or  belts  ff,  for  transmitting  the 
movement  to  the  feeding  screws  S'  S' ;  t^  t'\  spur-wheel 
and  pinion  (changeable  for  others  of  different  relative  speed), 
for  regulating  the  exact  amount  of  the  two  substances  in  the 
hoppers  R'  R',  to  be  delivered,  in  so  many  turns  of  the 
helices,  into  the  receiving  chamber  P. 

Z  is  a  pipe  for  suppljong  the  water,  for  which  there  is  an 
overflow  at  W.  The  sand  being  drowned  or  fully  saturated 
in  a  given  proportion,  by  varying  the  overflow  W ,  gives  the 
proper  amount  of  water  for  each  turn  of  the  helices. 

H  are  movable  wooden  shafts,  which  are  placed  in  proper 
straps  in  the  machine,  and  serve  to  hitch  or  harness  a  horse  to 
the  same  when  it  has  to  be  taken  from  one  place  to  another, 
making  it  a  perfect  wagon. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  malaxator  are  the  following : 

First.  The  apparatus,  having  the  receiving  chamber  P  upon 
the  ground,  is  fed  easily,  with  little  labor ;  and  the  part  Q', 
or  delivery,  being  elevated,  allows  of  a  wheelbarrow  or  basket 
being  placed  under  to  receive  the  artificial  stone  paste.  This 
inclination  also  causes  a  more  powerful  malaxation,  by  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  matter,  owing  to  the  specific  gravity. 

Second.  The  gearings  are  out  of  me  way,  away  from  sand, 
water,  dust,  etc. 

Third.  The  helices  having  their  blades  interlaid,  their 
action  upon  the  materials  is  of  quite  a  different  character  than 
when  said  helices  are  not  thus  conjugated. 
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Fourth.  The  Band  is  ganged  b;^  a  register.  The  lime  and 
the  hydraulic  cement,  the  coloring  matter,  texture  giver,  or 
any  other  material  used,  may  be  also  fed  automically,  and  the 
machine  once  set  by  the  inspector,  the  product  is  invariably 
the  same,  besides  saving  the  labor  of  a  hand  whose  trustwor- 
thiness is  required  to  obtain  good  results.  The  continuous  in- 
troduction by  small  and  regular  quantities  of  the  different 


Fig.  16  represents  a  vertloal  nction  of  tbo 

mixing  cylinder  for  beton  ooignet* 
a,  aide  of  cyllnd«:. 
ft,  OMt  Izxm  base. 

c,  Tertical  shaft. 

d,  d,  carved  arms. 

«,  e,  helicoldal  bladei. 

/i/<  cycloldal  arms. 

g^  luHizontal  opening  at  the 


A,  A,  rartleal  gnldei  for  movable  band. 
E,  B,  short  stationary  arms. 

0,  G-,  movable  band. 

H,  H,  handles  for  lifting  band. 

1,  8npply*trough. 
Li,  scraper. 

N,  revolving  horizontal  plate. 
P,  immovable  bottom  plate. 


substances,  and  the  constant  amount  of  the  water  supplied  to 
the  sand,  place  the  materials  in  the  best  circumstances  for 
producing,  by  proper  action  of  the  helices,  an  excellent  result, 
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difficult  to  obtain  if  the  component  ingredients  had  been 
thrown  in  by  shovel  or  basketf ols  at  a  time.  (See  Prefer- 
aional  PaperSy  Corm  of  EngvneerB^  No.  19). 

Another  form  or  mill.  which^B  shown  in  Fig.  16,  has  been 
made  nse  of  in  France  tor  mixing  certain  kin£  of  beton.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder  a  resting  on  a  cylindrical  base 
of  cast  iron  h.  A  vertical  shaft  c  passes  through  the  cylinder, 
having  attached  to  it  curved  arms  d^  which,  by  revolving 
horizontally,  serve  to  mix  the  sand  and  lime.  The  distributor 
Q  revolves  norizontally,  receives  the  sand  and  lime  which  come 
from  the  conducting  trough  I,  and  distributes  them  equally 
around  for  mixing.  Short  stationary  arms  E  E  are  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  form,  with  the  movable  arms, 
breaks  for  dashing  and  mixing  the  sand  and  lime.  Three 
helicoidal  blades  e  e,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft, 
force  the  mixture  downwards  and  outwards.  Cycloidal  arms 
ffy  revolving  horizontally  near  the  floor  of  the  cylinder,  expel 
the  mixture  at  the  side  opening  around  the  bottom.  A  mova- 
ble band  of  iron  G  G,  by  being  moved  up  or  down,  enlarges 
or  diminishes  the  opening  around  the  bottom,  h  A,  vertical 
^iding  shafts  for  movable  band.  H  H,  handles  by  which 
flie  band  G  G  is  moved.  A  plate  N  is  attached  to  o  and  re- 
volves horizontally,  receiving  the  mixture  from  the  cylinder. 
A  curved  plate  of  iron  L,  fixed  to  immovable  bottom-plate  P, 
scrapes  mixture  from  N  as  it  revolves. 

143.  Setting  and  durability  of  mortars.  Mortar  of 
conunon  lime,  without  any  addition  of  puzzolana,  will  not  set  in 
humid  situations,  like  the  foundations  of  edifices,  until  after  a 
very  long  lapse  of  time.  They  set  very  soon  when  exposed 
to  tiiie  air,  or  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  If,  after 
having  become  hard  in  the  open  air,  they  are  placed  under 
water,  they  in  time  lose  their  cohesion  and  fall  to  pieces. 

144.  Common  mortars,  which  have  had  time  to  harden, 
resist  the  action  of  severe  frosts  very  well,  if  they  are  made 
rather  poor^  or  with  an  excess  of  sand.  The  sand  should  be 
over  2.40  parts,  in  bulk,  to  one  volume  of  the  lime  in  paste ; 
and  coarse  sand  is  found  to  give  better  results  than  fine  sand. 

145.  Good  hydraulic  mortars  set  equally  well  in  damp 
situations,  and  in  the  open  air ;  and  those  which  have  hard- 
ened in  the  air  will  retain  their  hardness  when  immersed  in 
water.  They  also  resist  well  the  action  of  frost,  if  they  have 
had  time  to  set  before  exposure  to  it ;  but,  like  common  mortars, 
they  require  to  be  made  with  an  excess  of  sand,  to  withstand 
well  atmospheric  chan^. 

146.  The  surface  of  a  mass  of  hydraulic  mortar^  whether 
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made  of  a  natural  hydrauUc  lime  or  otherwise,  when  im- 
mersed in  water,  becomes  more  or  less  degraded  by  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  lime,  particularly  in  a  current.  When 
the  water  is  stagnant,  a  very  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  mass,  owing  to  the  absorption  by 
the  lime  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water.  This  crust, 
if  the  water  be  not  agitated,  will  preserve  the  soft  mortar 
beneath  it  from  the  farther  action  of  the  water,  until  it  has 
had  time  to  become  hard,  when  the  water  will  no  longer  act 
upon  the  lime  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

147.  Hydraulic  mortars  set  with  more  or  less  promptness, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  hydraulic  lime,  or  of  the 

Suzzolana  which  enters  into  their  composition.    Artificial  hy- 
raulic  mortars,  with  an  excess  of  lime,  set  more  slowly  than 
when  the  lime  is  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients. 

148.  The  quick-setting  hydraulic  limes  are  said  to  furnish 
a  mortar  which,  in  time,  acquires  neither  as  much  strength 
nor  hardness  as  that  from  the  slower-setting  hydraulic  limes. 
Artificial  hydraulic  mortars,  on  the  contrary,  which  set  quick- 
ly gain,  in  time,  more  strength  and  hardness  than  those  which 
set  slowly. 

149.  The  time  in  which  hydraulic  mortars,  immersed  in 
water,  attain  their  greatest  hardness,  is  not  well  asceilained. 
Mortars  made  of  strong  hydraulic  limes  do  not  show  any 
appreciable  increase  or  hardness  after  the  second  year  of 
their  immersion ;  while  the  best  artificial  hydraulic  mortars 
continue  to  harden,  in  a  sensible  degree,  during  the  third  year 
after  their  immersion. 

150.  It  is  found  from  experience  that  those  mortars  which 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  hardness  on  the  surface,  absorb 
the  least  amount  of  water  and  are  less  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  and  weather. 

151.  Theory  of  Mortars.  The  paste  of  a  hydrate,  either 
of  common  or  of  hydraulic  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  gas  from  it ;  passes  to  the  state  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  lime ;  without,  however,  rejecting  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  and  gradually  hardens.  The  time  required  for 
the  complete  saturation  of  the  mass  exposed,  will  depend  on 
its  bulk.  The  absorption  of  the  gas  commences  at  the  sui*face 
and  proceeds  more  slowly  towards  the  centre.  The  harden- 
ing of  mortars  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  this  absorption  of  the  gas,  as  no  chemical  action  of 
lime  upon  quartzose  sand,  whicn  is  the  usual  kind  employed 
for  mortars,  has  hitherto  beep  detected  by  the  most  careful 
experimentB.  ^ 
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The  depth  to  which  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  ex- 
tends in  hydraulic  lime,  and  also  in  some  degree  the  hardening, 
decreases  as  the  hydraulic  energy  caused  by  the  silica  that 
enters  into  their  composition  is  the  greater. 

152.  With  regard  to  hydraulic  mortare,  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  their  hardening,  except  upon  the  effect  which  the 
silicate  of  lime  may  ^ave  upon  the  excess  of  simple  hydrate 
of  uncombined  lime  contained  in  the  mass.  M.  retot  sup- 
poses, that  the  particles  of  silicate  of  lime  form  so  many 
centres,  around  which  the  uncombined  hydrates  group  them- 
selves in  a  crystalline  form ;  becoming  tnus  sufficiently  hard 
to  resist  the  solvent  action  of  water.  With  respect  to  the 
action  of  quart2X)8e  sand  in  hydraulic  mortars,  M.  Petot 
thinks  that  the  grains  produce  the  same  mechanical  effect  as 
the  particles  of  the  silicate  of  lime,  in  inducing  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  uncombined  hydrate. 


V. 

COKCRBTB!.      BXTTON. 

153.  This  term  is  applied,  by  English  architects  and  engi- 
neers, to  a  mortar  of  nnely-pulverized  quick-lime,  sand,  and 
graveL  These  materials  are  first  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  dry 
state,  sufficient  water  is  added  to  bring  the  mass  to  the  ordi- 
nary consistence  of  mortar,  and  it  is  then  rapidly  worked  up 
by  a  shovel,  or  else  passed  through  a  pug-miU.  The  concrete 
is  used  inmiediately  after  the  materials  are  well  incorporated, 
and  while  the  mass  is  hot. 

154.  The  materials  for  conerete  are  compounded  in  various 
proportions.  The  most  approved  are  those  in  which  the  lime 
and  sand  are  in  the  proper  proportions  to  form  a  good  mortar, 
and  the  gravel  is  twice  the  bulk  of  the  sand.  The  gravel 
used  should  be  clean,  and  any  pebbles  contained  in  it  larger 
than  an  egg,  should  be  broken  up  before  the  materials  are 
incorporated. 

16  D.  Hot  water  has  in  some  cases  been  used  in  making 
concrete.  It  causes  the  mass  to  set  more  rapidly,  but  is  not 
otherwise  of  any  advantage. 
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156.  The  bulk  of  a  mass  of  concrete,  when  first  made,  is 
found  to  be  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  total  bnlk  of  the  dry 
materials.  Bnt,  as  the  lime  slakes,  the  mass  of  concrete  is 
found  to  expand  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  height,  for 
every  foot  or  the  mass  in  depth. 

157.  The  use  of  concrete  is  at  present  mostly  restricted  to 
forming  a  solid  bed,  in  bad  soils,  for  the  foundations  of  edi* 
fices.  It  has  also  been  used  to  form  blocks  of  artificial  stone, 
for  the  walls  of  buildings  and  other  like  purposes ;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  possesses  neither  the  durability 
nor  strength  requisite  for  structures  of  a  permanent  character, 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  or  of  the  weather. 

158.  BETON.  The  term  b^ton  is  applied,  by  French 
enemeers,  to  any  mixture  of  hydraulic  mortar  with  Wments 
of  brick,  stone,  or  gravel ;  and  it  is  now  ako  used  by  English 
engineers  in  the  same  sense. 

159.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  for  b^ton  are 
variously  stated  by  different  authors.  The  sole  object  for 
which  the  gravel,  or  the  broken  stone  is  used,  being  to  obtain 
a  more  economical  material  than  a  like  mass  of  hydraulic 
mortar  alone  would  yield,  the  quantity  of  broken  stone  should 
be  as  great  as  can  be  thoroughly  united  by  the  mortar.  The 
smaUest  amount  of  mortar,  therefore,  that  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  will  be  that  which  will  be  just  equal  in  volume 
to  the  void  spaces  in  any  given  bulk  of  the  broken  stone,  or 
gravel.  The  proportion  which  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
void  spaces  bears  to  any  bulk  of  a  loose  material,  like  broken 
stone,  or  gravel,  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  filling  a  vessel 
of  known  capacity  with  the  loose  material,  and  pounng  in  as 
much  water  as  the  vessel  will  contain.  The  volume  of  water 
thus  found,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  void  spaces. 

B^ton  made  of  mortar  and  broken  stone,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  were  ascertained  by  the  process 
just  detailed,  has  been  found  to  ^ive  satisfactory  results ;  but, 
m  order  to  obviate  any  defect  ansing  from  imperfect  manip- 
ulation, it  is  usual  to  add  an  excess  of  mortar  above  that  of 
the  void  spaces. 

160.  In  a  large  amount  of  concrete  used  for  the  foundation 
bed  and  backing  of  the  sea  waUs  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor,  which  was  composed  of  hydrau- 
lic mortar  made  with  salt  water  and  the  common  shingle  of 
the  shores,  which  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  pebbles 
of  six  inches  in  diameter,  the  proportions*  used  for  the  foun- 
dation bed  was  about  one  part  in  volume  of  stiff  mortar  to  three 
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parts  in  volume  of  shingle  for  the  foundation  bed,  and  two 
and  seven-tenths  parts  for  the  backing  of  the  walls.  The 
small  and  large  pebbles  of  the  shingle  were  so  proportioned 
as  to  give  the  least  amoimt  of  void  space  to  be  filled  by  the 
mortar ;  this  void  space  teing  from  twenty  to  twenty-fivfe  per 
cent  of  the  volmne  of  shingle. 

The  materials  were  mixe^  bv  hand ;  the  shingle  fir«t  being 
spread  out  upon  a  platform  of  rough  boards  to  the  depth  of 
n'om  eight  to  twelve  inches,  the  larger  pebbles  on  top ;  the 
mortar  was  spread  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickness  over  this, 
and  the  whole  worked  up  with  shovels  and  hoes  until 
thoroughly  incorporated. — (Papers  on  Practical  En^neering, 
No.  2.     Ileport  of  Col.  S.  Thayer,  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.) 

In  the  hydraulic  concrete  used  upon  some  others  of  our 
public  works,  the  broken  fraOTients  of  granite  were  in  bulk 
about  If  that  of  the  hydraulic  mortar.  Besides  this,  other 
fraCTients,  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  cubic  foot  each, 
and  forming  about  one-twelfth  of  the  volume  of  the  concrete, 
were  worked  into  the  layef  as  they  were  carried  up.  This 
practice  is  a  very  usual  one  for  foundation  beds,  as  it  effects  a 
saving  of  cost. 

The  best  and  most  economical  b^ton  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  broken  stone,  or  brick,  in  fragments  not  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg,  and  of  coarse  and  fine  gravel  mixed  m  suitable 
proportions. 

In  making  b^ton,  the  mortar  is  first  prepared,  and  then  in- 
corporated with  the  finer  gravel;  the  resulting  mixture  is 
spread  out  into  a  cake,  4  or  6  inches  in  thickness,  over  which 
the  coarser  gravel  and  broken  stone  are  uniformly  strewed 
and  pressed  down,  the  whole  mass  being  finally  brought  to  a 
homogeneous  state  with  the  hoe  and  shovel. 

B4ton  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  concrete,  to  which 
it  is  superior  in  every  respect,  but  particularly  so  for  foun- 
dations laid  under  water,  or  in  humid  localities. 

16L  B^ton  made  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or  pebbles 
has  within  recent  years  been  apphed  to  the  construction  of  the 
walk  of  houses.  For  this  purpose,  the  concrete  is  laid  up  in 
layers  and  rammed  within  a  plank  boxing  having  an  interior 
width  equal  to  the  thickness  of  wall.  The  sides  of  the  boxing 
are  connned  by  vertical  posts  which  can  be  suitably  adjusted 
to  the  required  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  whole  being  sup- 
ported by  a  suitable  scaffolding.  In  the  case  of  hollow  wallSy 
a  slip  of  board  of  the  thickness  of  the  reauired  hollow,  or 
void,  and  slightly  wedge-shaped  to  admit  of  its  being  easily 
removed,  is  laid  horizontally  within  the  box,  and  the  layer  of 
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concrete  rammed  well  in  around  it ;  ordinary  brick  being  in- 
Berted  as  ties  to  connect  the  interior  and  exterior  portions  of 
the  wall. 

In  the  sewers  and  many  public  and  private  edifices  recently 
con^ructed  in  Paris  of  concrete,  tlie  proportions  used  were 
one  part  in  volume  of  lime,  one  fourth  of  one  volume  of 
hydraulic  cement,  to  five  volumes  of  sand.  It  is  stated  that  in 
six  or  eight  hours  after  beginning  a  given  length  of  sewer  the 
centres  can  be  safely  removed ;  and  that,  in  lour  or  five  days 
after  a  section  has  been  completed,  it  can  be  opened  for  use. 
For  the  construction  of  arches,  the  volume  of  cement  used  is 
doubled. 

Some  of  the  buildings  above  referred  to  were  constructed 
with  groined  or  cylindrical  arched  fire-proof  floors,  of  spans 
from  nine  to  twenty-eight  feet,  the  rise  in  each  case  being  one 
tenth  of  the  span ;  the  thickness  of  the  arches,  at  the  crown, 
vaiying  from  five  and  a  half  to  fourteen  inches. 

The  crushing  weight  of  this  concrete  is  nearly  fifty-four 
hundred  pounds  to  Sie  square  inch ;  the  tenacity  about  five 
hundred  pounds. 

162.  An  artificial  sandstone,  termed  Biton-Coignet  from 
the  inventor,  is  very  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in 
France  for  all  building  purposes,  as  foundations,  walls,  light 
arches,  etc.  It  sets  and  hardens  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Its  constituents  are  clean  river  sand  from  four  to  five  parts  in 
volume ;  common  or  hydraulic  lime  one  part  in  volume ; 
hydmulic  or  artificial  Portland  cement  from  one-quarter  to 
three-q  uarters  of  one  part  in  volume ;  water  variable,  but  only 
enough  to  moisten  the  other  materials  and  cause  them  to 
cohere.  Coarse  sand  from  one-twentieth  to  three-twentieths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  said  to  give  the  best  results ;  the 
finer  sands  requiring  more  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
concrete  and  in  packing  it  when  laid  to  secure  greater  so- 
lidity. 

163.  In  preparing  the  concrete  the  lime  and  sand  are  made 
into  heaps  of  about  one  cubic  >ard  in  volume  in  alternate 
layers  of  the  two  ingredients.  Each  heap  is  then  worked  up 
dry  with  the  shovel.  In  this  state  it  is  delivered  by  suitable 
machinery,  like  that  for  raising  grain,  into  the  top  of  a  pug- 
mill  of  a  cylindrical  body  formed  of  boiler  iron.  The  revolv- 
ing vertical  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  is  driven  by  steam  or 
animal  power,  has  curved  arms  affixed  horizontally  to  it,  the 
two  lower  arms  being  of  suitable  forms  to  press  the  mixed 
material  downwards,  and  expel  it  through  an  aperture,  where 
it  is  received  into  boxes,  or  hand  barrows,  and  conveyed  to 
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where  it  is  to  be  laid  or  moulded.  The  water  for  the  mixing 
is  either  thrown  in  as  needed,  by  hand  into  the  top  of  the 
mill,  or  else  supplied  by  a  circular  trough  perforated  with 
holes,  which  is  placed  around  the  inside  of  the  mill  at  top. 
When  cement  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  it  is  first  made  ilito  a 
suitable  paste  with  water,  and  then  added  to  the  others,  from 
a  vessel  over  the  top  of  the  mill,  from  which  it  is  poured  in  a 
uniform  manner,  and  in  the  requisite  amount. 

164.  For  all  ordinary  work,  one  passage  through  the  pug- 
mill  is  sufficient,  but  where  greater  thoroughness  in  the  mix- 
ture is  a  requisite,  the  concrete  may  be  passed  through  the 
mill  a  second  time. 

165.  The  concrete  when  laid  or  moulded  is  put  in  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and 
packed  moderately  by  hand  with  pestles  weighing  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  pounds. 

166.  To  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  setting,  when  necessary, 
the  materials  may  be  heated,  in  process  of  mixing,  by  a  spi- 
ral tube  or  worm,  through  which  heated  air,  steam,  or  hot 
water  is  caused  to  circulate. 

167.  Among  other  artificial  conglomerates,  that  known  as 
Kansome's  artificial  stone,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  is 
now  coming  into  use  in  England.  This  material  consists  of 
clean  river  sand  the  grains  of  which  are  cemented  with  the 
silicate  of  lime.  To  effect  this  union  a  silicate  of  soda  is 
formed,  by  digesting  common  flints  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  in  iron  air-tight  cylindrical  vessels,  by  means  of  steam, 
imder  a  pressure  oi  seventy  pounds,  which  circulates  through 
a  coil  of  iron  pipes.  The  sand,  after  being  thoroughly  dried, 
is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  finely  ground  carbonate 
of  lime  to  fill  the  voids  between  the  grains.  To  each  bushel 
of  this  mixture  a  gallon  of  the  silicate  is  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  loam  mill.  The  mixture  is  then 
moulded,  and  immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  is  thrown  over  it  with  ladles ;  the  moulded  blocks 
are  then  immereed  in  the  solution,  in  open  tanks,  which  is 
kept  boiling,  by  steam  passed  through  it  in  V^pes,  for  several 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the  blocks.  Tnis  process  ex- 
pels any  air  that  may  have  been  retained  in  the  blocks  and 
xaciliiates  the  forming  of  the  silicate  of  calcium.  The  block 
is  then  taken  out  ana  the  chloride  of  sodium,  that  has  been 
formed,  thoroughly  washed  out  with  fresh  water  poured  over 
the  block. 

Tliis  artificial  stone  is  found  to  be  very  liard,  and  some 
specimens  to  have  offered  as  great  a  resistance  to  rupture,  by 
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compression  and  extension,  as  the  best  sandstones  and  mar- 
bles. 

168.  Greneral  Gillmore  in  his  Eeport,  Professional  Papers^ 
Corps  of  Engineers^  No.  19,  gives  the  following  account  of 
biton-CJoignet  or  agglom^r6. 

Beton  Aggloxnere.  This  name  is  given  to  a  b^ton  of 
very  superior  quality,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  an  artificial 
stone  or  great  strength  and  haraness,  which  has  resulted  from 
the  experiments  and  researches,  extending  through  many 
years,  of  M.  Fran9oi8  CJoignet,  of  Paris. 

The  essential  conditions  which  must  be  carefully  observed 
in  making  this  b^ton  are  as  follows : 

First.  Only  materials  of  the  first  excellence  of  their  kind, 
whether  common  or  hydraulic  lime,  or  hydraulic  cement,  can 
be  used  for  the  matrix. 

Second.  The  quantity  of  water  must  not  exceed  what  is 
barely  sufficient  to  convert  the  matrix  into  a  stiff,  viscous  paste. 

Taird.  The  matrix  must  be  incorporated  with  the  solid 
ingredients  by  a  thorough  and  prolonged  mixing  or  trituration, 
producing  an  artificial  stone  paste,  decidedly  incoherent  in 
character  until  compacted  by  pressure,  in  which  every  grain 
of  sand  and  gravel  is  completely  coated  with  a  thin  fikn  of 
the  paste.  There  must  be  no  excess  of  paste  when  the  matrix 
is  common  lime  alone.  With  hydraulic  lime  this  precaution 
is  less  important,  and  with  good  cement  it  is  unnecessary. 

Fourth.  The  Wton  or  artificial  stone  is  formed  by  thorough- 
ly ramming  the  stone  paste,  in  thin,  successive  layers,  with 
iron-shod  rammers. 

169.  The  materials  employed  in  making  his  b^ton  are 
sand,  common  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  Portland  cement. 

The  sand  should  be  as  clean  as  that  ordinarily  required  for 
mortar,  for  stone  or  brick  masonir  of  good  quality.  Sand 
containing  6  or  6  per  cent,  of  clay  may  be  used  without 
washing,  for  common  work,  by  proportionally  increasing  the 
amount  of  matrix.  Either  fine  or  coarse  sand  will  answer, 
or,  preferably,  a  mixture  of  both,  containing  gravel  as  lai^ge 
as  a  small  pea,  and  even  a  small  proportion  of  pebbles  as 
large  as  a  hazel  nut.  There  is  an  advantage  m  mixing 
several  sizes  together,  in  such  proportion  as .  shall  reduce  the 
volume  of  voi(k  to  a  minimum.  Coarse  sand  makes  a  harder 
and  stronger  b^ton  than  fine  sand.  The  extremes  to  be 
svoided  are  a  too  minute  subdivision  and  weakening  of  the 
matrix,  by  the  use  of  fine  sand  only,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
undue  enlargement  of  tlie  volume  of  voids,  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  coarse  sand,  on  the  other. 
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The  silicions  Bands  are  consideTed  the  best,  thongh  all 
kinds  are  employed.  When  special  results  are  desired  in  the 
way  of  strength,  texture,  or  color,  the  sand  should  be  selected 
according;ly. 

no.  The  common  lime  should  be  air-slaked,  or,  better 
Btill,  it  may  be  slaked  by    aspersion  with  the  minimum 

SaantiJh^  of  water  that  will  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
er. It  should  be  passed  through  a  fine  wire  screen  to 
exclude  all  lumps,  and  used  wimin  a  day  or  two  after 
daking,  or  else  kept  in  boxes  or  barrels  protected  from  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  employ  fat  Ume  alone  as  the  matrix  of  b^ton  agglom^r^, 
particularly  in  monolithic  constructions,  in  consequence  of  its 
tardy  induration.  Even  when  used  in  combination  with 
hydraulic  lime  or  cement  it  acts  as  a  diluent 

111.  Attempts  to  make  b^ton  of  even  average  quality, 
"without  good  hydraulic  ingredients,  have  failed  in  the  u  nited 
States ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  character- 
istic excellence  can  be  attained,  after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or 
eTen  months,  by  a  mixture  of  this  character. 

172.  The  most  suitable  hydraulic  limes  are  those  derived 
from  the  argillaceous  limestones,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
magnesian  or  argillo-magnesian  varieties.  These  limestones 
contain  before  burning  rrom  15  to  25  per  cent. — ^generally 
less  than  20  per  cent.— of  clay.  After  burning,  the  lime  is 
alaked  to  powder  by  aspersion  with  water,  and  sifted  to 
exclude  unslaked  lumps. 

Hydraulic  lime  cannot  be  considered  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  b<5ton  agglomer^,  except  in  comparison  with  common 
lime.  It  may  be  altogether  replaced  by  good  hydraulic 
cement,  or  it  may  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  common  lime, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  cement.  A  stiff  paste  of  this  lime 
fihould  set  in  the  air  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  and 
anstain  a  wire  point  one-twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
loaded  with  one  pound,  in  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
Its  energy,  and  therefore  its  value,  varies  directlv  with  the 
amount  ot  clay  which  it  contains,  which  generally  will  not 
exceed  20  per  cent  before  burning,  although  it  may  reach  25 . 
per  cent  JSeyond  this  point  the  burnt  stone  can  seldom  be 
reduced  by  slaking  and  becomes  a  cement 

No  hydraulic  lime  of  this  variety  has  ever  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  known  that  stone  suit- 
able for  it  exists  here. 

173.  The  heavy  slow-setting  Portland  cements,  natural  or 

6  J^ 
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artificial,  are  the  only  ones  suitable  for  Mton  agglom^r^. 
They  are  manufactured  extensively  throughout  Europe. 

This  cement  is  produced  by  burning,  ^th  a  heat  of  p^t 
intensity  and  duration,  ar^laceous  limestones,  contaming 
from  20  to  22  per  cent,  ox  clay,  or  an  artificial  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in  similar  proportions,  and  then 
reducing  the  product  to  fine  powder  between  millstones.  In 
this  condition  its  weight  should  not  fall  short  of  101  pounds 
and  will  seldom  exceed  12S  pounds  to  the  bushel,  poured  in 
loosely  and  struck,  without  being  shaken  down  or  compacted. 
Between  these  limits  additional  weight  may  always  be  con- 
ferred in  the  burning,  by  augmenting  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  heat ;  and  both  me  tensile  strength,  and  the 
time  required  to  set,  increase  directly  with  the  weight.  For 
example,  a  Portland  cement  weighing  100  pounos  to  the 
United  States  bushel,  that  will  set  in^half  an  hour,  and  sus- 
tain when  seven  days  old  a  tensile  strain  of  200  pounds  on  a 
sectional  area  of  one  square  inch,  would  have  its  time  for 
setting  increased  to  four  or  five  hours,  and  its  tensile  strength 
to  about  400  pounds,  if  burnt  to  weigh  124  pounds  to  the 
busheL  An  increase  in  weight  of  24  pounds  to  the  bushel 
nearly  doubles  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  Portland 
cement. 

When  the  matrix  ci  b^ton  agglom^r^  is  Portland  cement 
alone,  it  is  customary  to  prolonguie  process  of  trituration, in 
order  to  retard  the  set ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  the  mixture 
may  be  passed  through  the  mill  twice  or  even  three  times^ 
with  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  more  between  each  mixing. 
This  course  is  specially  desirable  when  the  cement  weighs 
less  than  100  hundred  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  is  correspond- 
ingly quick-setting. 

174.  English  engineers  generally  require  that  the  cement 
shall  be  ground  so  fine  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  it  shall 
pass  a  Iso.  30  wire  sieve,  of  36  wires  to  the  lineal  inch,  and 
shall  weigh  not  less  than  106  pounds  to  the  struck  bushel, 
when  loosely  poured  into  the  measure.  When  made  into  a 
stiff  paste  without  sand,  it  should  be  capable  of  sustaining 
without  rupture  a  tensile  strain  of  400  pounds  on  a  sectional 
area  1^  inch  square,  or  2^  square  inches  (equal  to  178 
pounds  to  the  sectional  square  inch),  seven  days  after  being 
moulded  the  sample  being  immersed  six  of  these  days  in 
fresh  water. 

175.  Experience  has  repeatedly  demonstrated,  and  they 
have  become  well  recognized  facts,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
uniformly  good  b^ton  or  artificial  stone,  with  sand,  and 
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either  hydratdic  lime  or  Portland  cement,  or  both,  it  is  neces- 

Jftrst,  To  regulate,  in  a  BjBtematic  manner,  the  amount  of 
water  enrployea  in  the  manufacture  thereof. 

Second.  Tlo  obtain,  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  water,  the 
cementing  material  or  matrix  in  a  state  of  plastic  or  viscous 
paste. 

Third.  To  canse  each  ^ain  of  sand  or  gravel  to  be  entire- 
ly lubricated  with  a  thin  nlm  or  coating  of  this  paste ;  and 

Fourih.  To  bring  each  and  every  grain  into  close  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  tnose  which  surround  it. 

It  is  also  equally  true,  that  the  best  results  possible  to  be 
produced  from  any  given  materials  will  be  attained  when  the 
above-named  conditions  are  enforced. 

176.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  cementing  material,  of 
suitable  quality  for  b^ton  agglom^r^,  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods and  machinery  used  for  making  mortars ;  for  if  we  take 
the  powder  of  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  cement,  and  add 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  paste  by 
the  usual  treatment,  it  will  usually  contain  so  much  moisture, 
even  after  being  incorporated  with  the  sand,  that  it  cannot  be 
compacted  by  ramming,  but  will  yield  under  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  rammer  like  jelly.  Ii  the  quantity  of  water  be 
reduced  to  that  point  which  would  render  the  mixture,  with 
the  usual  treatment,  susceptible  of  being  thoroughly  compact- 
ed by  rammers,  much  of  the  cementing  substance  will  re- 
main more  or  less  inert,  and  will  perform  but  indifferently 
well  the  functions  of  a  matrix. 

177.  To  prepare  the  matrix,  there  is  taken  of  the  hydrau- 
lic lime  or  cement  powder,  say  one  hundred  parts,  by  meas- 
ure, and  of  water  iix>m  thirty  to  thirty-five  or  forty  parts, 
which  should  be  the  smallest  amount  that  will  accompliBh 
the  object  in  view.  These  are  introduced  together  into  a 
suitable  mill,  acting  upon  the  materials  by  botn  compression 
and  friction,  and  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  prolonged 
trituration,  until  the*  result  is  a  plastic,  viscous,  and  sticky 
paste,  of  a  peculiar  character,  in  both  its  physical  appearance 
and  Ae  manner  in  which  it  comports  itself  under  the  subse- 
quent treatment  with  rammers.  There  would  appear  to  be 
no  mystery  in  this  part  of  the  process,  yet  the  excellence  of 
the  h^ton  agglomw^  is  greatly  dependent  on  its  proper 
execution. 

If  too  much  water  be  used,  the  mixture  cannot  be  suitably 
rammed ;  if  too  little,  it  will  be  deficient  in  strength. 

178.  The  sand  should  be  deprived  of  surplus  moisture, 
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althoogh  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  absolutely  diy.  A  uni- 
form state  of  moisture  or  dryness  should  be  aimed  at,  in 
order  that  the  proper  quantity  of  water  may  be  added  with 
certainty. 

179.  The  matrix  in  paste,  and  the  sand,  having  been  mix- 
ed together  in  the  desired  proportions  (given  hereafter),  are 
then  introduced  into  a  powertul  mill,  and  subjected  to  a 
thorough  and  energetic  trituration  until,  without  the  addition 
of  more  water,  the  paste  presents  the  desired  degree  of  homo- 
geneity and  plasticity. 

When,  for  any  special  purpose,  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
into  the  mixture  a  quantitv  of  Portland  cement,  in  order  to 
increase  the  hardness  or  me  rapidity  of  induration,  it  had 
better  be  added  during  the  process  of  trituration,  mixed  with  the 
requisite  increment  oi  water,  so  that  after  proper  mixing  the 
whole  material  will  present  the  appearance  oi  a  short  paste, 
or  pasty  powder,  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  process 
of  manipulation. 

In  ordinary  practice,  when  sand  and  hydraulic  lime  only 
are  employed,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well  to  mix 
the  two  together  dry,  with  shovels,  and  then  spread  them  out 
on  the  floor  and  sprinkle  them  with  the  requisite  minimum 
amount  of  water.  The  dampened  mixture  is  then  shoveled 
into  the  mill  and  triturated,  as  already  described. 

When  a  portion  of  Portland  cement  is  used,  it  may  also  be 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients  before  the  water  is 
added,  or  introduced  into  the  mixture  in  the  mill,  as  may  be 
preferred. 

When  Portland  alone  is  used  for  the  matrix,  the  pnxseas  is 
the  same  as  when  lime  alone  is  used,  except  that  the  tritura- 
tion should  be  more  prolonged,  especially  if  the  cement  be 
rather  light  and  quick-setting. 

Having  both  equally  at  command,  the  following  propor- 
tions are  employed  for  divers  purposes,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  tne  quality  of  the  materials : 


Sand,  bj  Tolmne 

Hjdraolio   lime  in    powder,  by 

volume 

Poitland  cement   in  x>owdei,  by 

Yolome 


6 

5 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

u 

H 

It  will  rarely  occur  that  the  proportions  given  in  the  two 
columns  on  the  right  of  the  above  table  need  be  used.    They 
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are  snitable  for  ornamented  blocka,  requiring  removal  and 
handling  a  day  or  two  after  being  made. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  too  much  water  has  been 
introduced  in  the  preparation  of  the  paste.  A  proper  correct- 
ive, in  such  case,  is  the  introduction  into  the  mill  of  a  suitable 
quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients,  mixed  together  dry  in  the 
required  proportions. 

By  employing  none  but  white  sand  and  the  lighter-colored 
varieties  of  lime  and  cement,  a  stone  closely  imitating  white 
marble  may  be  made,  while,  by  the  introduction  of  coloring 
matter  into  the  paste,  such  as  ochres,  oxides,  carbonates,  etc., 
or  fragments  of  natural  stones,  any  variations  in  shade  or  tex- 
ture may  be  produced,  from  the  most  delicate  buff  and  drab, 
to  the  darkest  grays  and  browns. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  measure 
the  ingredients  directly  into  the  mill,  alternating  with  the 
different  materials,  in  regular  order,  using  for  the  purpose 
measures  of  various  sizes,  corresponding  with  the  required 
proportions. 

When  it  is  specially  desirable  to  obtain  stone  of  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  strength  and  hardness,  the  paste  may  be  re- 
turned a  second  or  even  a  third  time  to  the  mill,  but  in  all 
cases  the  mass  mast  be  brought  to  the  characteristic  state  of 
incoherent  pasty  powder,  or  short  paste. 

180.  The  materials,  after  being  mixed  to  a  state  of  pasty 
powder,  have  to  be  agglomerated  in  moulds,  in  order  to  become 
TOton  or  artificial  stone.  In  other  words,  the  grains  of  sand 
and  gravel,  each  coated  all  over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  matrix 
— entirely  exhausting  the  matrix  thereby — have  to  be  brought 
into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  each  other.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  ramming  the  paste  in  thin,  successive  layers, 
in  a  mould  of  the  form  and  dimensions  required  for  the  stone, 
and  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  heavy  pressure 
from  within,  and  of  being  taken  apart  at  pleasure. 

Into  this  mould,  supposing  it  to  be  for  a  detached  building 
block,  and  not  for  monolithic  masonry,  a  quantity  of  tlie  stone 
paste  is  thrown  with  a  shovel,  and  spread  out  in  a  layer  from 
l-i^  to  2  inches  thick.  It  is  then  thoroughly  compacted  by  the 
repeated  and  systematic  blows  of  an  iron  shod  rammer,  until 
the  stratum  of  material  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  origi- 
nal thickness.  When  this  is  done,  its  surface  is  scratched  or 
roughened  up  with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect 
bond  with  the  succeeding  stratum,  and  more  of  the  material  is 
added  and  packed  in  the  same  manner.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  mould  is  fulL    The  upper  surface  is  then 
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Btruck  with  a  straight-eel^,  and  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel, 
after  which  the  f aU  momd  may  at  once  be  turned  over  on  a 
bed  of  sand,  and  the  bottom,  side,  and  end  pieces  removed. 
The  block  is  then  finished.  If  small,  such  as  one  man 
can  handle,  it  may  be  safely  removed  after  one  day.  Larger 
pieces,  like  sills,  lintels,  steps,  platforms,  etc.,  should  be  allowed 
a  longer  time  to  harden,  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
weight. 

In  case  of  monolithic  masonry,  the  moulds  usually  consist 
of  a  series  of  planks  placed  one  above  the  other  horizontally, 
and  supported  against  exterior  uprights,  so  arranged  as  to  ^ve 
the  required  form  to  the  work  under  constniction.  These 
planks  are  raised  up  as  the  wall  progresses,  so  that  each  day's 
work  shall  unite  intimately  with  that  of  the  previous  day,  pro- 
ducing a  smooth  and  even  surface,  without  joints,  ridges,  or 
marks  of  any  kind. 

A  characteristic  property  of  this  stone  paste,  when  prop- 
erly mixed,  is  that  it  does  not  assume  a  jelly-like  motion  when 
rammed. 

Its  degree  of  moisture  must  be  precisely  such  that  the  effect 
of  each. blow  of  the  rammer  shall  be  distinct,  local,  and  per- 
manent, without  disturbing  the  contiguous  material  compacted 
by  previous  blows.  If  it  be  too  moist,  the  mass  will  shake 
like  wet  clay,  and  if  it  be  too  dry,  it  will  break  up  around  the 
rammer  like  sand.  In  either  case  the  materials  cannot  be 
compacted  and  agglomerated  in  that  manner  and  to  that 
decree  which  is  characteristic  of,  and  peculiar  to,  b^ton  agglo- 
mer^. 

In  monolithic  buildings  of  this  b^ton,  it  is  customary  to 
construct  all  the  flues,  pipes,  and  other  openings  for  heating 
and  ventilating,  and  for  conveying  water,  gas,  and  smoke,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  by  using  movable  cores  of  the  re- 
quired size  and  form,  around  which  the  material  is  packed. 
As  the  work  progresses  the  cores  are  moved  up. 

Ornamental  work  of  simple  design  may  be  placed  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  by  attaching  the  moulds  to  the  plank- 
ing which  gives  form  to  the  wall. 

More  elaborate  designs,  especially  if  they  are  of  bold  relief, 
like  cornices,  and  hoods  for  windows  and  aoors,  had  better  be 
moulded  in  detached  pieces  some  days  in  advance,  and  hoisted 
into  position  when  required. 

181.  All  kinds  of  masonry  in  thin  walls,  whether  of  brick, 
stone,  common  concrete,  or  b^ton  agglom^r^,  are  liable  to 
crack  from  unequal  settlement,  or  from  the  expansion  and 
contraction  due  to  ordinary  changes  of  temperature.    In 
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houses,  such  cnicks  are  more  to  be  apprehended  at  the  re-en- 
tering angles  of  the  exterior  walls,  and  at  the  junctions  of  the 
exterior  and  partition  walls,  than  elsewhere.  In  concrete  or 
b^ton  masonry  such  cracks  may  be  prevented  in  a  great 
measure,  without  inconvenience  and  at  a  nominal  cost,  by  em- 
bedding and  incorporating  in  the  work  as  it  progresses, 
at  the  angles  and  junctions  referred  to,  pieces  of  old  scrap- 
iron  of  irregular  snape,  such  as  bolts,  rings,  hooks,  clamps, 
wire,  etc. 

Any  masonry  of  &ur  quality,  constructed  in  large  masses 
with  special  reference  to  inertia,  whether  to  resist  uxe  thrusts 
of  earthen  embankments,  the  statical  pressure  of  water,  the 
force  of  the  current  in  running  streams,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, possesses  a  degree  of  uRimate  strength  much  greater 
than  tne  usual  factor  of  EudPety  would  reqmre,  and  largely  in 
excess  of  any  strain  that  it  would  ever  have  to  sustain.  This 
excess  of  strength,  or  rather  the  material  which  confers  it,  may 
be  readily  saved  in  works  built  of  b^ton  agglom^r^,  by  leaving 
laige  hollows  or  voids  in  the  heart  of  Ihe  wall,  and  filling  them 
up  with  sand  or  heavy  earth. 

Even  if  the  voids  remain  unfilled,  a  hollow  wall  is  more 
stable  than  a  solid  one  containing  the  same  quantity  of  ma- 
terial, for  the  reason  that  the  moments  of  the  forces  which 
confer  stability  are  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

182.  Durability.  The  densest  mortars  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  given  materials  are  the  best,  and  the  use  of  a 
large  amount  of  water  is  incompatible  with  the  condition  of 
density. 

The  best  pointing  mortar,  indeed,  is  a  b^ton  a^lom^r^,  an- 
swering fully  to  the  description  of  that  material,  being  pre- 
pared vrith  a  small  proportion  of  water,  and  applied  by  caulk- 
ing it  into  the  joints,  in  northern  climates  it  has  to  sustain 
the  severest  tests  to  which  masonry  of  any  description  can  be 
exposed ;  to  alternations  of  cold  and  heat,  moisture  and  dry- 
ness, freezing  and  thawing. 

B^ton  ag^om^r^,  when  the  volume  of  matrix  is  so  adjsuted 
that  the  voids  in  the  sand  are  completely  filled — say  m  the 
proportion  generally  of  one  of  the  matrix  to  two  and  a 
naif  or  three  of  sand — ^becomes  in  process  of  time  as  imper- 
Tious  to  water  as  many  of  the  compact  natural  stones,  while 
its  matured  strength  exceeds  that  of  the  best  qualities  of 
sandstone,  some  of  the  granites,  and  many  of  the  limestones 
and  marbles. 

Chemical  tests  have  shown  this  b^ton  to  be  practically  im- 
pervious to  water. 
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This  material,  therefore,  poeBeaseB  all  the  characteriBtic 
properties  of  durability,  being  dense,  hard,  strong,  and  homo- 
^eneons ;  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  suppos* 
mg  that  it  may  not,  with  entire  safety,  be  applied  to  out-aoor 
constructions,  even  in  the  most  northerly  portions  of  the 
[Tnited  States. 

It  is  injured  by  freezing  before  it  has  had  time  to  set  Im« 
portant  works  should  not,  therefore,  be  executed  during  the 
winter  in  cold  climates. 

The  effect  of  freezing  on  newlj  made  b^ton  is  to  detach  a 
thin  scale  from  the  exposed  surface,  producing  a  rough  and 
unsightly  appearance ;  but  the  injury  does  not  extend  into  the 
mass  of  the  material,  unless  the  frost  be  very  intense. 

In  monolithic  constructions,  the  plank  coffre  affords  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  face  surfaces  of  the  work  against  mod- 
erate frost,  and,  when  the  temperature  ranges  generally  not 
much  lower  than  the  freezing  point  during  the  day,  work 
•  may  be  safely  carried  on,  if  care  be  taken  to  cover  over  the 
new  material  at  night.    After  it  has  once  set,  and  has  had  a 
few  hours  to  harden,  neither  severe  frost,  nor  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing,  has  any  perceptible  effect  upon  it,  and, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
injury  from  these  causes,  and  requires  fewer  precautions 
,  for  its  protection  against  them,  than  common  hydraulic  con- 
'  Crete. 

Monolithic  constructions  in  b^ton  agglom^r^  may  advan- 
tageously be  carried  on  whenever  it  is  not  too  cold  to  lay  first- 
class  brick  masonry. 

In  Paris  and  vicmity  operations  are  not  generally  suspended 
during  the  winter,  unless  the  cold  be  unusually  severe  lor  that 
climate. 

Pieces  of  statuary,  and  other  specimens  ornamented  with 
delicate  tracery,  have  been  exposed  for  five  consecutive  winters 
to  the  weather  in  New  York  City,  without  undei^ing  the 
sli^test  perceptible  change. 

The  power  possessed  by  b^ton  agglom^re  of  resisting  the 
solvent  action  of  salts  (principally  uie  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  soda)  and  certain  gases  contained  in  sea  water,  rests  upon 
analogy  rather  than  upon  proof  based  upon  adequate  experi- 
ence and  observation. 

Eminent  European  engineers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  Portland 
cement  concrete,  mixed  with  a  comparatively  large  dose  of 
water,  for  very  important  submarine  constructions.  The 
matrix  of  this  concrete  possesses  less  density  and  strength 
than  that  of  b4ton  agglomer^,  and  if  the  lime  be  excluded 
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from  the  latter,  the  induration  in  the  two  cases  would  be  due 
to  precisely  the  same  chemical  action.  The  materials  are 
indeed  identical  in  composition  under  this  condition,  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  an  excess  of  water,  and  consequently 
an  element  of  weakness,  in  the  English  concrete,  which  does 
not  attach  to  the  b^ton.  The  durability  of  the  latter  in  sea 
water,  without  being  much  discussed,  has  been  veiy  generally 
conceded. 

Monolithic  constructions  under  water  cannot  be  executed 
in  b^ton  a^glom^r^,  for  the  reason  that  the  prescribed  ram- 
ming in  thm  layero  would  necessarily  have  to  be  omitted,  and 
some  other  moae  of  compacting  the  mixture  followed.  This 
material,  however,  when  laid  green  through  water,  loses  its 
distinct  name  and  character,  as  well  as  it6  superior  strength 
and  hardness,  and  becomes  common  b^ton  or  concrete,  with 
the  eoarser  ballast  omitted.  Its  use  in  this  f  onn  certainly 
ofFers  no  advantages  with  regard  to  strength,  while  in  point 
of  economy  the  usual  proportions  of  matrix,  sand  and  shingle, 
or  broken  stone,  is  preferable. 

183.  Adherence  of  Mortar.  The  force  with  which  mor- 
tars in  general  adhere  to  other  materials,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  material,  its  texture,  and  the  state  of  the  sur- 
face to  which  the  mortar  is  applied. 

184.  Mortar  adheres  most  strongly  to  brick;  and  more 
feebly  to^t^ood  than  to  any  other  material.  Among  stones, 
its  adhesion  to  limestone  is  generally  greatest;  and  to  basalt 
and  sandstones,  least.  Among  stones  of  the  same  class,  it 
adheres  generally  better  to  me  porous  and  coarse-grained, 
than  to  tixe  compact  and  fine-grained.  Among  suiraces,  it 
adheres  more  strongly  to  the  rough  than  to  the  smooth. 

185.  The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  brick  and  stone, 
for  the  first  few  years,  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own 
particles.  The  xorce  wim  which  hydraulic  cement  adheres 
to  the  same  materials,  is  less  than  that  of  the  cohesion  be- 
tween its  own  particles ;  and,  from  some  recent  experiments 
of  Colonel  Pasley,  on  this  subject,  it  would  seem  that  hy- 
draulic cement  aaheres  with  nearly  the  same  force  to  polished 
surfaces  of  stone  as  to  rough  surfaces. 

186.  From  experiments  made  by  Rondelet,  on  the  adhesion 
of  common  mortar  to  stone,  it  appears  that  it  required  a  force 
varying  from  15  to  30  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  applied 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint,  to  separate  the  mortar 
and  stone  after  six  months  union;  whereas  only  5  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  was  required  to  separate  the  same  surf  aces, 
when  applied  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  joint. 
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From  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Pasley,  he  concludes 
that  the  adhesive  force  of  hydranlic  cement  to  stone^  may  be 
taken  as  high  as  125  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  when  the 
joint  has  had  time  to  narden  throughout ;  but^  he  remarks, 
that  as  in  large  joints  the  exterior  part  of  tiiie  joint  may  have 
hardened  whue  the  interior  still  remains  soft,  it  is  not  safe  to 
estimate  the  adhesive  force,  in  such  cases,  higher  than  from 
30  to  40  pounds  on  the  square  inch. 
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MASTICS. 

187.  The  term  Mastic  is  generally  applied  to  artificial  or 
natural  combinations  of  bituminous  or  resinous  substances 
with  other  ingredients.  They  are  converted  to  various  uses 
in  constructions,  either  as  cements  for  other  materials,  or  as 
coatings,  to  render  them  impervious  to'  water. 

188.  Bituminous  Mastio.  The  knowledge  of  this  ma- 
terial dates  back  to  an  early  period ;  but  it  is  only  within, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  few  years  that  it  has  come  into 
common  use  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  most  usual 
form  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  is  a  combination  of  min- 
eral tar  and  powdered  bituminous  limestone. 

189.  The  localities  of  each  of  these  substances  are  very 
numerous;  but  they  are  chiefly  brought  into  the  market  from 
several  places  in  Switzerland  and  France,  where  these  min- 
erals are  found  in  great  abundance ;  the  most  noted  being 
Val-de-Travers  in  Switzerland,  and  Seyssel  in  France. 

190.  The  mineral  tar  is  usually  ootained  by  boiling  in 
water  a  soft  sandstone,  called  by  tne  French  molassej  woich 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  the  tar.  In  this  process,  the  tar 
is  disengaged  ana  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  adheres 
to  the  siaes  of  the  vessel,  and  the  earthy  matter  remains  at 
the  bottom.  An  analysis  of  a  rich  specimen  of  the  Seyssel 
bituminous  sandstone  gave  the  following  results : — 

Bitaminona  oU 086 )  xtu ^«  iaa 

Carbon ^g^  J  Bifcamen 106 

Qnartzy  grains 690 

Calcareous  graios 204 
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101.  The  bitnminoua  limestone  which,  when  reduced  to  a 

Swdered  state,  is  mixed  with  the  mineral  tar,  is  known  at  the 
^ilities  mentioned  by  the  name  of  asphaltum,  an  appellation 
which  is  now  usually  given  to  the  mastic.  This  limestone  oo- 
cnrs  in  the  secondary  formations,  and  is  found  to  contain 
Tarious  proportions  or  bitumen,  varying  mostly  from  3  to  15 
per  cent.,  with  the  other  ordinary  minerals,  as  argile,  etc., 
which  are  met  with  in  this  formation. 

1B2.  The  clay  contained  in  asphaltic  rock,  as  it  is  not  im- 

Eregnated,  like  the  carbonate  oi  lime,  with  the  bitumen,  is 
nrtful,  causing,  at  times,  the  cracks  seen  in  asphaltic  pave- 
ments. 

Some  rocks  contain  an  oily  element,  like  petroleum,  which, 
rendering  the  mastic  made  from  them  too  fat,  must  first  be 
distilled  out 

193.  The  bituminous  mastic  is  prepared  from-  these  two 
materials  by  heating  the  mineral  tar  in  ca^t-iron  or  sheet-iron 
boilen,  and  stirring  in  the  proper  proportion  of  the  powdered 
limestone.  This  operation,  although  very  simple  in  its  kind, 
requires  great  attention  and  skill  on  the  part  oi  the  workmen 
in  mana^ng  tlie  fire,  as  the  mastic  maybe  injured  by  too  low, 
or  too  high  a  degree  of  heat.  The  best  plan  appears  to  be,  to 
apply  a  brisk  fire  until  the  boiling  liquid  commences  to  give 
out  a  thin  whitish  vapor.  The  lire  i^  then  moderated  and 
kept  at  a  uniform  state,  and  the  powdered  stone  is  gradually 
added,  and  mixed  in  with  the  tar  by  stirring  the  two  well  to- 

f  ether.  When  the  temperature  has  been  raised  too  high,  the 
eated  mass  gives  out  a  yellowish  or  brownish  vapor.  In  this 
state  it  should  be  stirred  rapidly,  and  be  removed  at  once  from 
the  fire. 

194.  The  asphaltic  stone  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  either 
by  roasting  it  m  vessels  over  a  fire,  or  by  grinding  it  down  in 
the  ordinary  mortar-mill.  For  roasting,  the  stone  is  first  re- 
duced to  fragments  the  size  of  an  egg.    •These  fragments  are 

5ut  into  an  iron  vessel ;  heat  is  applied,  and  the  stone  is  re- 
uced  to  powder  by  stirring  it  ana  breaking  it  up  with  an 
iron  instrument.  This  process  is  not  only  less  economical  than 
grinding,  but  the  material  lose^  a  portion  of  its  tar  from 
evaporation,  besides  being  liable  to  injury  from  too  great  a 
degree  of  heat.  For  grinding,  the  stone  is  first  Jjroken  as  for 
roasting.  Care  should  be  taken,  during  the  process,  to  stir  the 
mass  frequently,  otherwise  it  may  form  into  a  cake.  Cold  dry 
weather  is  the  best  season  for  this  operation ;  the  stone,  how- 
ever, ^ould  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 
196.  Owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  mmeral  tar  m 
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bituminous  limcBtone,  the  best  proportions  of  the  tar  and 
powdered  stone  for  bituminous  mastic  cannot  be  assigned  be^ 
forehand.  Three  or  four  per  cent,  too  much  of  tar  is  said  to 
impair  both  the  durability  and  tenacity  of  the  mastic ;  while 
too  small  a  quantity  is  equally  prejudicial.  Generally,  from 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tar,  by  weight,  has  been  found  to 
yield  a  favorable  result. 

196.  Mastics  have  been  formed  by  mixing  vegetable  tar, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  substances^  with  litharge,  powdered 
brick,  powdered  limestone,  etc. ;  but  the  results  ootamed  have 
generally  been  inferior  to  those  from  bituminous  mastic. 

197.  Mineral  tar  is  more  durable  than  vegetable  tar,  and  on 
this  account  it  has  been  used  alone  as  a  coating  for  other 
materials,  but  i^ot  with  the  same  success  as  mastic.  Employed 
in  this  way  the  tar  in  time  becomes  dry  and  peels  off ;  where- 
as, in  the  form  of  mastic,  the  hard  matter  with  which  it  is 
mixed  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  oily  portion  of  the  tar, 
and  thus  promotes  its  durability. 

198.  The  uses  to  which  bituminous  mastic  is  applied  are 
daily  increasing.  It  has  been  used  for  paving  in  a  variety  of 
forms  either  as  a  cement  for  large  blocks  of  stone,  or  as  the 
matrix  of  a  concrete  formed  of  small  fragments  of  stone  or 
gravel ;  as  a  pointing,  it  is  found  to  be  more  serviceable,  for 
some  purposes,  than  hydraulic  cement ;  it  forms  one  of  the  best 
water-tight  coatings  for  cisterns,  cellars,  the  cappings  of  arches, 
terraces,  and  other  similar  roofings  now  in  use ;  and  is  a  good 
preservative  agent  for  wood-work  exposed  to  wet  or  damp. 


VII. 

BBICE* 

199.  This  material  is  properly  an  artificial  stone,  formed  by 
submitting  common  clay,  which  has  undergone  suitable  pre- 
paration, to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  a  semi- 
vitrified  state. 

Brick  majr  be  used  for  nearly  all  the  purposes  to  which 
stone  is  apphcable ;  for  when  carefully  made,  its  strength,  hard- 
ness, and  durability,  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  morcordinaiy 
kinds  of  building  stone.  It  remains  unchanged  under  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature ;  resists  the  action  of  water ;  sets  firmly 
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and  promptly  with  mortar;  and  being  both  cheaper  and 
lighter  thaa  stone,  is  preferable  to  it  for  many  kinds  of  struc- 
tmAy  as  arches,  the  walls  of  houses,  &c. 

200.  The  art  of  brick-making  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
nsefnl  arts,  and  does  not  propeny  belong  to  that  of  the  en- 
gineer. But  as  the  engineer  may  at  times  be  obliged  to  pre- 
pare this  material  himself,  the  following  outline  of  the  process 
may  prove  of  service. 

20L  The  best  brick  earth  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
clay  and  sand,  deprived  of  pebbles  of  every  kind,  but  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  contain  lime,  and  pyritous  or  other 
metallic  substances;  as  these  substances,  when  in  lar^e 
quantities,  and  in  the  form  of  pebbles,  act  as  fluxes,  and  oe- 
stroy  the  shape  of  the  brick,  ana  weaken  it  by  causing  cavities 
and  cracks;  but  in  small  quantities,  and  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  earth,  they  assist  the  vitrification,  and  give  it 
a  more  uniform  character. 

202.  Good  brick  earth  is  frequently  found  in  a  natural 
state,  and  requires  no  other  preparation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  brick-maker.  When  he  is  obliged  to  prepare  the  earth  by 
mixing  the  pure  clay  and  sand,  dirept  experiments  should  in 
all  cases  be  made,  to  ascertain  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
two.  If  the  clay  is  in  excess,  the  temperature  required  to 
fiemi-vitrify  it  will  cause  it  to  warp,  shrmk,  and  crack ;  and 
if  there  is  an  excess  of  sand,  complete  vitrification  will  ensue, 
under  similar  circumstances. 

203.  The  quality  of  the  brick  depends  as  much  on  the 
care  bestowed  on  its  manufacture,  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
earth.  The  first  stage  of  the  process  is  to  free  the  earth  from 
pebbles,  which  is  most  effectually  done  by  digging  it  out  early 
m  the  autumn,  and  exposing  it  in  small  heaps  to  the  weather 
during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  heaps  are  carefully 
riddled,  if  necessary,  and  the  earth  is  then  in  a  proper  state 
to  be  kneaded  or  tempered.  The  quantity  of  water  required 
in  tempering  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  earth ;  no 
more  should  oe  used  than  will  be  sumcient  to  make  the  earth 
BO  plastic  as  to  adniit  of  its  being  easily  moulded  by  the 
-workman.  About  half  a  cubic  foot  of  water  to  one  of  the 
earth  is,  in  most  cases,  a  good  proportion.  If  too  much  water 
be  used,  the  brick  will  not  omy  be  very  slow  ia  drying,  but 
it  wiJl^  in  most  cases,  crack,  owing  to  the  surface  becoming 
completely  dry  before  the  moisture  of  the  interior  has  had 
time  to  escape ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  the 
brickj  when  burnt,  will  be  either  entirely  imfit  for  use,  or  very 
weak* 
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204.  Machinery  is  now  coming  into  very  general  use  in 
moulding  brick:  it  is  Buperior  to  manual  labor,  not  only 
from  the  labor  saved,  but  from  its  yiqldinff  a  better  quality 
of  brick,  by  giving  it  great  density,  which  adds  to  its 
strength. 

205.  Great  attention  is  requisite  in  drying  the  brick  before 
it  is  burned.  It  should  be  placed,  for  uiis  purpose,  in  a  dry 
exposure,  and  be  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind 
and  sun,  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  be  carried  off  slowly 
and  unif onnly  from  the  entire  surface.  When  this  precau- 
tion is  not  taken,  the  brick  will  generally  crack  from  the  un- 
equal shrinking,  arising  from  one  part  drying  more  rapidly 
than  the  rest. 

206.  The  burning  and  cooling  should  be  done  with  equal 
care.  A  very  moderate  fire  should  be  applied  under  the  arches 
of  the  kiln  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  to  expel  any  i^main- 
ing  moisture  from  the  raw  brick :  this  is  known  to  be  com- 
pletely effected  when  the  smoke  rrom  the  kiln  is  no  longer 
black.  The  fii^e  is  then  increased  until  the  bricks  of  Bie 
arches  attain  a  white  heat;  it  is  then  allowed  to  abate  in 
some  degree,  in  order  to  prevent  complete  vitrification ;  and 
it  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered  in  this  way  until  the 
burning  is  complete,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  bricks  at  the  top  of  the  kiln.  The  cooling  should  be 
slowly  effected ;  otherwise  the  bricks  will  not  withstand  the 
effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  done  by  closing  the  mouths  of 
the  arches,  and  the  top  and  sides  of  the  kiln,  in  the  most  ef- 
fectual manner  with  moist  clay  and  burnt  brick,  and  allow- 
ing the  kiln  to  remain  in  this  state  until  the  warmth  has  sub- 
sided. 

207.  Brick  of  a  good  quality  exhibits  a  fine,  compact,  uni- 
form texture,  when  broken  across ;  gives  a  clear,  ringing 
sound,  when  struck ;  and  is  of  a  cherry  red,  or  browni^ 
color.  Three  varieties  are  found  in  the  kiln :  those  which 
form  the  arches,  denominated  arch  bricky  are  always  vitrified 
in  part,  and  present  a  grayish  glassy  appearance  at  one  end ; 
they  are  very  hard,  but  brittle,  of  inferior  strength,  and  set 
badly  with  mortar:  those  from  the  interior  (3  ^e  kUn, 
usually  denominated  hody^  hard^  or  cherry  brick^  are  of  the 
best  quality ;  those  from  near  the  top  and  sides  are  generally 
underbumt,  and  are  denominated  sojiy  pale^  or  sammel 
hrick  /  they  have  neither  sufiicient  strength  nor  durability  for 
heavy  masonry,  nor  the  outside  courses  of  walls  which  are 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

208.  The  quality  of  good  brick  may  be  improved  by  soak- 
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ing  it  for  some  days  in  water,  and  re-bnming  it.  '  This  pro- 
cess increases  both  the  strensfth  and  durability,  and  renders 
the  brick  more  suitable  for  hydraulic  constructions,  as  it  is 
found  not  to  imbibe  watei*  so  readily  after  having  under- 
gone it. 

209.  The  size  and  form  of  bricks  present  but  trifling  yaria- 
tions.  They  are  generally  rectangular  parallelepipeds,  from 
eight  to  nine  inches  long,  from  four  to  tour  and  a.nalf  wide, 
and  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  thick.  Thin  brick  is 
generally  of  a  better  quality  tnan  thick,  because  it  can  be 
dried  and  burned  more  uniformly. 

5210.  Fire-toiok.  This  material  is  used  for  the  facing  of 
furnaces,  fireplaces,  (fee,  where  a  high  degree  of  temperature 
ifi  to  be  sustained.  It  is  made  of  a  very  refractory  kind  of 
pure  clay,  that  remains  unchanged  by  a  degree  of  heat  which 
would  vitrify  and  completely  destroy  ordinary  brick.  A 
very  remarkable  brick  of  this  character  has  been  made  of 
agaric  mineral  ^  it  remains  unchanged  under  the  highest 
temperature,  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of  heat,  and  so 
light  that  it  will  float  on  water. 

9,11,  Tiles.  As  a  roof -covering,  tiles  are  in  many  respects 
superior  to  slate,  or  metallic  coverings.  They  are  strong  and 
durable,  and  are  very  suitable  for  the  covering  of  arches,  as 
their  great  weight  is  net  so  objectionable  here  as  in  the  case 
of  ro(^  f ormea  of  frames  of  timber. 

Tiles  should  be  made  of  tiie  best  potter's  clay,  and  be 

moulded  with  great  care,  to  give  them  the  greatest  density 

and  strength.     They  are  of  very  variable  form  and  size  :  the 

worst  being  the  flat  square  form,  as,  from  the  liability  of  the 

I        clav  to  warp  in  burning,  they  do  not  make  a  perfectly  water- 

\\y      tight  covering. 


^ 


vm. 

WOOD. 


0.1  <>  This  material  holds  the  next  rank  to  stone,  owing  to 
'»'    its  durability  and  strength,  and  the  very  general  use  made  of 
it  in  cOTistructions.    To  suit  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  en- 
gineer, the  tree  is  felled  after  having  attained  its  mature 
Sxjwtii,  and  the  trunk,  the  larger  branches  that  spring  from 
e  trunk,  and  the  main  parts  of  the  root,  are  cut  into  suita* 
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ble  dimensions  and  seasoned,  in  which  state  the  tenn  timr 
ber  is  applied  to  it  The  crooked,  or  compass  timber  of  the 
branches  and  roots  is  mostly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  ship- 
bnilding — for  the  knees  and  other  parts  of  the  rrame-work  of 
vessels  requiring  crooked  timber.  The  trunk  furnishes  all 
the  straight  timber. 

5213.  Trunk.  The  trunk  of  a  full-grown  tree  presents 
three  distinct  parts :  the  barky  which  forms  the  exterior  coat- 
ing ;  the  sap-woody  which  is  next  to  the  bark ;  the  hearty  or 
iimer  part,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  sap-wood 
by  its  greater  firmness  and  darker  color. 

214.  The  heart  forms  the  essential  part  of  the  trunk,  as  a 
building  material.  The  sap-wood  possesses  but  little  strength 
and  is  subject  to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  the  great  (quantity  of 
fermentable  matter  contained  in  it ;  and  the  bark  is  not  only 
without  strength,  but,  if  suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  after 
it  is  felled,  it  nastens  the  decay  of  the  sap-wood  and  heart 

215.  Felling.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  for  timber  until 
they  have  attained  their  mature  growth,  nor  after  they  exhibit 
symptoms  of  decline ;  otherwise,  the  timber  will  be  lees 
strong,  and  far  less  durable.  Most  forest  trees  arrive  at  ma- 
turity between  fifty  and  one  hundred  years,  and  commence 
to  decline  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years. 
The  age  of  the  tree  can,  in  most  cases,  be  ascertained  either 
by  its  external  appearances,  or  by  cutting  into  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  and  counting  the  rings,  or  layers,  of  the  sap  and 
heart,  as  a  new  ring  is  formed  each  year  in  the  process  of 
vegetation.  When  the  tree  commences  to  decline,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  old  branches,  and  particularly  the  top,  exhibit 
signs  of  decay. 

216.  Trees  should  not  be  felled  while  the  sap  is  in  circular 
tion ;  for  this  substance  is  of  a  peculiarly  fermentable  nature, 
and  therefore  very  productive  of  destruction  to  the  wood. 
The  winter  months,  and  July,  are  the  seasons  in  which  trees 
are  felled  for  timber,  as  the  sap  is  generally  considered  as 
dormant  during  these  months.  This  pi-actice,  however,  is  in 
part  condemned  by  some  writers ;  and  the  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Boucherie,  in  France,  support  this  opinion,  and  indicate 
midsummer  and  autumn  as  the  seasons  in  which  the  sap  is 
least  active,  and  therefore  as  most  favorable  for  felling. 

5217.  Girdling  and  Barking.  As  the  sap-wood,  in  most 
trees,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk,  experiments  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  strength  and 
durability.  These  experiments  have  been  mostly  directed 
towards  the  manner  of  preparing  the  tree  before  felling  it 
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One  method  consists  is  gi/rdlingy  or  making  an  incision  with 
an  axe  around  the  trunk,  completely  through  the  sap-wood, 
and  8n£Fering  the  tree  to  stand  in  this  state  until  it  is  dead ; 
the  other  consists  in  ha/rhing^  or  stripping  the  entire  trunk  of 
its  bark,  without  wounding  the  sap-wooo,  early  in  the  spring, 
and  allowing  the  tree  to  stand  until  the  new  leaves  have  put 
forth  and  fallen  before  it  is  felled.  The  sap-wood  of  trees, 
treated  by  both  of  these  methods,  was  foimd  very  much 
improved  in  hardness,  strength,  and  durability ;  the  results 
from  girdling  were,  however,  inferior  to  those  from  barking. 

218.  Methods  of  Seasoning.  The  seasoning  of  timber  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  its  durability,  but  to 
the  aolidity  of  the  structure  for  wliich  it  may  be  used;  as  a 
very  slight  shrinking  of  some  of  the  pieces,  arising  from  the 
seasoning  of  the  wood,  might,  in  many  cases,  cause  material 
injury,  ii  not  complete  destruction  to  the  structure.  Tiinl  er 
is  considered  as  sumciently  seasoned,  for  the  purposes  of  frame- 
work, when  it  has  lost  about  one-fifth  of  the  weight  which  it 
has  in  a  green  state.  Several  methods  are  in  use  for  season- 
ing timber :  they  consist  either  in  an  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
certain  period  in  a  sheltered  position,  wliich  is  termed  natiu- 
ral  seasoning ;  in  immersion  in  water,  termed  water  aeasonr 
ing ;  or  in  boiling,  or  steaming. 

229,  For  natural  seasoning,  it  is  usually  recommended  to- 
strip  the  trunk  of  its  brancnes  and  bark  immediately  upon* 
felling,  and  to  remove  it  to  some  dry  position,  until  it  can  be- 
sawed  into  suitable  scantling.  From  the  experiments  of  ]iL 
Boucherie,  just  cited,  it  woiud  seem  that  better  results  woul^ 
ensne  from  allowing  the  branches  and  bark  to  remain  on  the 
trunk  for  some  days  after  felling.  In  this  state,, the  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  tree  continuing  in  operation,  the  sap-vessels  will  be- 
gradually  exhausted  of  sap  ana  filled  with  air,  and  the  trunk 
uxvs  better  prepared  for  the  process  of  seasoning.     To  com- 

Slete  the  seasoning,  the  sawea  timber  should  be  piled  under 
rying-Bheds,  where  it  will  be  freely  exposed  to  the  circula- 
tion (3  the  air,  but  sheltered  from  the  direct  action  of  the  wind,, 
rain,  and  sun.  By  taking  these  precautions,  an  equable  eva- 
poration of  the  moisture  will  take  place  over  the  entire  sur- 
lace,  which  will  prevent  either  warping  or  splitting,  which 
necessarily  ensues  when  one  part  dries  more  rapidly  than  an- 
other. It  is  farther  recommended,  instead  of  piling  the 
pieces  on  each  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  that  they  be  laid 
on  cast-iron  supports  properljr  prepared,  and  with  a  sufiicient 
inclination  to  facilitate  the  dripping  of  the  sap  from  one  end ; 
and  that  heavy  round  timber  be  bored  through  the  centre,  to- 
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expose  a  greater  surface  to  the  air,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
it  cracks  more  in  seasoning  than  square  timber. 

Natural  seasoning  is  preferable  to  any  other,  as  timber  sea- 
soned in  this  way  is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than  when 
prepai;ed  by  any  artificial  process.  Most  timber  will  require, 
on  an  average,  about  two  years  to  become  fully  seasoned  in 
the  natural  way. 

220.  The  process  of  seasoning  by  immersion  in  water  is 
slow  and  imperfect,  as  it  takes  years  to  saturate  heavy  timber ; 
and  the  soluble  matter  is  discharged  very  slowly^^and  chiefly 
from  the  exterior  layers  of  the  immersed  wood.  The  practice 
of  keeping  timber  in  water,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  its  sear 
sonin^,  has  been  condemned  as  of  doubtful  utility ;  particu- 
larly immersion  in  salt  water,  where  the  timber  is  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  those  two  very  destructive  inhabitants  of  our  waters, 
the  Zimnoria  Terebrcma  and  Teredo  NavaLie ;  the  former 
of  which  rapidly  destroys  the  heaviest  logs,  bv  gradually  eat- 
ing in  between  the  annual  rings ;  and  the  latter,  the  well- 
known  ahyp-worm^  by  converting  timber  into  a  j»or£cct  honey- 
comb state  by  its  numerous  perrorations. 

221.  Steaming  is  mostly  in  use  for  ship-building,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  soften  the  fibres,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
large  pieces  of  timber.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  timber 
in  strong  steam-tight  cylinders,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam  long  enough  for  the  object  m  view;  the 
period  usually  allowed  is  one  hour  to  each  inch  in  thickness. 
Steaming  slightly  impairs  the  stren^h  of  timber,  but  renders 
it  less  subject  to  decay,  and  less  liable  to  warp  and  crack. 

222.  When  timber  is  used  for  posts  partlv  embedded  in  the 
ground,  it  is  usual  to  char  the  part  embedded,  to  preserve  it 
from  decay.  This  method  is  only  serviceable  when  the  timber 
has  been  previously  well  seasoned ;  but  for  green  timber  it  is 
highly  injurious,  as  by  closinff  the  pores  it  prevents  the  evap- 
oration from  the  surface,  and  thus  causes  fermentation  and 
rapid  decay  within. 

223.  The  most  durable  timber  is  procured  from  trees  of  a 
close,  compact  texture,  which,  on  analysis,  yield  the  lai^geet 
quantity  or  carbon.  And  those  which  grow  in  moist  and 
snady  localities  furnish  timber  which  is  weaker  and  less  dur- 
able than  that  from  trees  growing  in  a  dry,  open  exposure. 

224.  Defects  of  Timber.  Timber  is  subject  to  defedB, 
arising  either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
or  from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  Straight-grained  timber, 
free  from  knots,  is  superior  in  strength  ana  qiuJity  as  a  build- 
iug  material  to  that  which  is  the  reverse. 
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5225.  The  action  of  hiffh  winds,  or  of  severe  frosts,  injures 
the  tree  while  standing :  tne  former  separating  the  layers  from 
each  other,  forming  ^at  is  denominated  roued  timber  /  the 
latter  cracking  the  timber  in  several  places,  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre.  These  defects,  as  weil  as  tiio&e  arising  from 
worms,  or  age,  are  easily  seen  by  examining  a  cross  section  of 
the  trunk. 

226.  Wet  and  Dry  Rot.  The  wet  and  dry  rot  are  the 
most  serious  causes  of  the  decay  of  timber ;  as  all  the  remedies 
thus  far  proposed  to  prevent  them  are  too  expensiye  to  admit 
of  a  very  general  application.  Both  of  these  causes  have  the 
same  origin :  fermentation,  and  consequent  putrefaction.  The 
wet  rot  takes  place  in  wood  exposed,  alternately,  to  moisture 
and  dryness ;  and  the  dry  rot  is  occasioned  by  want  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  as  in  confined  warm  localities,  like  cellars 
and  the  more  confined  parts  of  vessels. 

Trees  of  rapid  growth,  which  contain  a  large  portion  of 
sap-wood,  and  timber  of  every  description,  when  used  green, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  decay  very 
rapidly  with  the  rot. 

227.  Preservation  of  Timber.  Numberless  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  many 
processes  for  this  purpose  have  been  patented,  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country.  Several  of  these  processes  have  yielded 
the  most  satisfactory  results;  and  nearly  all  have  proved 
more  or  less  efficacious.  The  means  mostly  resorted  to  have 
been  the  saturation  of  the  timber  in  the  solution  of  some  salt 
nvith  a  metallic  or  earthy  base,  thus  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  soluble  matter  of  the  timber.  The  salts 
nrhich  have  been  most  generally  tried  are,  the  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copper,  and  the  cnloride  of  mercury,  zinc,  or  calcium. 
The  results  obtained  from  the  chlorides  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  those  from  the  sulphates ;  the  latter  class  of  salts 
^th  metallic  bases  possess  undoubted  antiseptic  properties ; 
bat  it  is  stated  that  the  freed  sulphuric  acid,  arising  from 
tiie  chemical  action  of  the  salt  on  the  wood,  impairs  the 
-wcodj  fibre,  and  changes  it  into  a  substance  resembling 
carbon. 

228.  The  processes  which  have  come  into  most  general  use 
are  those  of  Mr.  Kyan  and  of  Sir  W.  Buniett,  called  after 
tibe  patentees  kyaniomg  and  hv/metieimg.  Kyan's  process  is 
to  saturate  the  timber  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury : 
using  for  the  solution  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  five  gallons  oi 
water.  Bnmett  uses  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  of  the  salt  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  for 
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common  purposes ;  and  a  more  highly  concentrated  solution 
when  the  object  is  also  to  render  the  wood  incombustible. 

229.  As  timber  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  im- 
mersion imbibes  the  solutions  very  slowly,  a  more  expeditious, 
as  well  as  more  perfect  means  of  saturation  has  been  used  of 
late,  which  consists  in  placing  the  wood  to  be  prepared  in 
strong  wrought-iron  cylmders,  lined  with  felt  and  boards,  to 
protect  the  iron  from  the  action  of  the  solution,  where,  first 
by  exhausting  the  cylinders  of  air,  and  then  applying  a  strong 
pressure  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  the  liquid  is  forced  into 
the  sap  and  air  vessels,  and  penetrates  to  the  very  centre  of 
the  timber. 

5i30.  Among  the  patented  processes  in  our  country,  that  of 
Mr.  Earle  has  received  most  notice.  This  consists  in  boiling 
the  timber  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron. 
Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  method. 
It  has  been  tried  for  the  preservation  of  timber  for  artillery 
carriages,  but  not  with  satisfactory  results. 

231.  M.  Boucherie,  to  whose  able  researches  on  this  subject 
reference  has  been  made,  noticing  the  slowness  with  which 
aqueous  solutions  were  imbibed  by  wood,  when  simpiy  im- 
mersed in  them,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  rendering 
the  vital  action  of  the  sap- vessels  subservient  to  a  thorough 
impregnation  of  every  part  of  the  trunk  where  there  was  tms 
vitality.  To  effect  this,  he  first  immersed  the  butt-end  of  a 
freshly-felled  tree  in  a  liquid,  and  found  that  it  was  diffused 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  tree  in  a  few  days,  by  the  action 
in  question.  But,  finding  it  difficult  to  manage  ti^ees  of  some 
size  when  felled,  M.  Boucherie  next  attempted  to  saturate 
them  before  felling ;  for  which  purpose  he  bored  an  auger- 
hole  through  the  trunk,  and  made  a  saw-cut  from  the  anger- 
hole  outwards,  on  each  side,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
exterior,  leaving  enough  of  the  fibres  untouched  to  support 
the  tree.  One  end  of  the  auger-hole  was  then  stopped,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  saw-cut  on  the  exterior,  and  the  liquid  was 
intijoduced  by  a  tube  inserted  into  the  open  end  of  the  auger- 
hole.  This  method  was  found  equally  efficacious  with  the 
first,  and  more  convenient.  ^ 

232.  After  examining  the  action  oE  the  various  neutral 
salts  on  the  soluble  matter  contained  in  wood,  M.  Boucherie 
was  led  to  try  the  impure  pyrolignite  of  iron,  both  from  its 
chemical  composition  and  its  cheapness.  The  results  of  this 
experiment  were  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fiftieth  m  weight  of  the  green 
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wood,  was  found  not  only  to  preserve  the  wood  from  decay, 
bat  to  harden  it  to  a  very  high  degree. 

238.  Observing  that  the  pliabSity  and  elasticity  of  wood 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  moisture  contained  in  it, 
M.  Boucherie  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  means  of 
improving  these  properties.  For  this  purpose  he  tried  solu- 
tions of  various  deliquescent  salts,  which  were  found  to  an- 
swer the  end  proposed.  Among  lliese  solutions  he  gives  the 
preference  to  that  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  a£o,  when 
concentrated,  renders  the  wood  incombustible.  He  also  re- 
oonunends  for  like  purposes  the  mother-water  of  salt-inarshes, 
as  cheaper  than  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium. 
Timber  prepared  in  this  way  is  not  only  improved  in  elasticity 
and  pliability,  but  is  prevented  from  warping  and  cracking ; 
Hie  timber,  however,  is  subject  to  greater  variations  in  weight 
tlian  tehen  seasoned  naturally. 

5234.  M.  Boucherie  is  of  opinion  that  the  earthy  chlorides 
will  also  act  as  preservatives,  but  to  insure  this  he  recom 
mends  that  they  b^  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  pyrolignite  of 
iron. 

5i35.  From  other  experiments  of  M.  Boucherie,  it  appears 
that  the  sap  may  be  expelled  from  any  freshly-felled  timber 
by  the  pressure  of  a  liquid,  and  the  timber  be  impregnated 
as  thoroughly  as  by  the  preceding  processes.  To  effect  this, 
the  piece  to  be  saturated  is  placed  m  an  upright  position,  so 
that  the  sap  may  flow  readily  from  the  lower  end;  a  water- 
tight bag,  containing  the  liquid,  is  affixed  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, which  is  surmomited  by  the  liquid,  the  pressure  from 
which  expels  the  sap,  and  fills  the  sap-vessels  with  the  liquid. 
The  process  is  complete  when  the  liquid  is  found  to  issue  in  a 
pore  state  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stick. 

237.  Either  of  the  above  processes  may  be  applied  in  im> 
pregnating  timber  with  coloring  matter  6)r  ornamental  pur- 
poses. The  plan  recommended  by  M.  Boucherie  consists  in 
intniducing  separately  the  solutions  by  the  chemical  union  of 
which  the  color  is  to  be  formed. 

238.  The  rapid  decay  of  railroad  sleepers  has  led  to  more 
recent  experiments  in  Europe,  where  timber  is  scarce  and 
dear.  Opinion  now  is  in  favor  of  impregnating  them  with 
creosote,  as  the  best  preservative  from  wet  rot 

239.  The  efFect  oi  time  on  the  durability  of  timber,  pre- 
pared by  any  of  the  various  chemical  processes  which  have 
just  been  detailed,  remains  to  be  seen ;  although  results  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature  may  be  looked  for,  considering 
the  severe  tests  to  which  most  of  them  have  been  submitte(^ 
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by  expoBTire  in  eitaations  peculiarly  fayorable  to  the  destnio- 
tion  01  ligneous  snbBtances. 

*  240.  Durability  of  Timber.  The  durability  of  timber, 
when  not  prepared  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  prooeflfled, 
yaries  greatly  under  different  circumstances  of  erposore.  If 
placed  m  a  sheltered  position,  and  exposed  to  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  timber  will  last  for  centuries^  without  showing  any 
sensible  changes  in  its  physical  properties.  An  equal,  ii  not 
superior,  durability  is  observed  when  it  is  immersed  in  fresh 
water,  or  embedded  in  thick  walls,  or  undei'ground,  so  as  to 
be  beyond  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes. 

241.  In  salt  water,  however,  particularly  in  warm  climates, 
timber  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  two  animals  already 
noticed :  the  one,  the  Immaria  terebrans^  attacking,  it  is  said, 
only  stationary  wood,  while  the  attacks  of  the  other,  the 
teredo  navaliey  are  general.  Various  means  have  been  tried 
to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  these  destructive  agents ;  that 
of  sheathing  exposed  timber  with  copper,  or  with  a  coating 
of  hydraulic  cement,  affixed  to  the  wood  by  studding  it  thick- 
ly over  with  broad-headed  nails  to  give  a  bold  to  the  cement, 
has  met  with  full  success;  but  the  oxidation  of  the  metal, 
and  the  liability  to  accident  of  the  cement,  limit  their  effica- 
cy to  cases  where  they  can  be  renewed.  The  chemical  pro- 
cesses for  preserving  timber  from  decay  do  not  appear  to 
^aard  them^in  salt  #ater.  A  i>ix>ceB8,  however,  of  p^rvm^ 
timber  by  impregnating  it  with  coal  tar,  patented  in  this 
country  by  Professor  Eenwick,  appears,  from  careful  experi- 
ments, also  to  be  efficacious  against  the  attack  of  the  wip* 
worm.  A  coating  of  Jeffery's  marine  glue,  when  impregnated 
with  some  of  the  insoluble  mineral  poisons  destructive  to 
animal  life,  is  said  to  subserve  the  same  end. 

242.  The  best  seasoned  timber  will  not  withstand  the  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a  much  greater  period  than 
twenty-five  years,  unless  it  is  protected  by  a  coating  of  paint 
or  pitch,  or  of  oil  laid  on  hot,  wh^i  tne  timber  is  partly 
charred  over  a  light  blaze.  These  substances  themselves;,  be- 
ing of  a  perishable  nature,  require  to  be  renewed  frcmi  time  to 
time,  and  will,  therefore,  be  serviceable  only  in  situations 
which  admit  of  their  renewal.  They  are,  moreover,  more 
hurtful  than  serviceable  to  unseasoned  timber,  as  by  closing 
the  pores  of  the  exterior  surface  they  prevent  the  moisture 
from  escaping  from  within,  and  therefore  promote  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  decay. 

248.  Fbr est  Trees  of  the  United  States.  The  forests  of 
our  own  country  produce  a  great  variety  of  the  best  timbv  for 
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every  prnpoee,  and  fiupplj  abundantly  both  our  own  and  for- 
eign markets.  The  following  genera  are  in  most  common 
use. 

244.  Oak.  About  forhr-four  specieB  of  this  tree  are  enu- 
merated by  botanists,  as  found  in  our  forests  and  those  of 
Mexico.  The  most  of  them  afford  a  good  building  material, 
except  the  varieties  of  red  oak,  the  timber  of  whicn  is  weak 
and  decays  rapidly. 

The  "White  Oak  {Qt^erctis  Alba)y  so  named  from  the  color 
of  its  bark,  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  species,  and  is 
in  very  general  use,  but  is  mostly  reserved  for  naval  construc- 
tions ;  its  trunk,  which  is  large,  serving  for  heavy  frame-work, 
and  the  roots  and  larger  branches  affording  the. best  compass 
timber.  The  wood  is  strong  and  dm*able,  and  of  a  slightly 
reddish  tinge ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  boai'ds,  as  it  shrinks  about 
■^  in  seasoning,  and  is  very  subject  to  warp  and  crack. 

This  tree  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  Middle  States. 
It  is  seldom  seen,  in  comparison  with  other  forest  trees,  in  tlie 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  or  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Western  States. 

Post  Oak  (Quercjis  Obtto^Uoba).  This  tree  seldom  attains 
a  greater  diameter  than  about  fifteen  inches,  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  mostly  used  for  posts,  from  which  use  it  takes  its 
name.  The  wood  has  a  yellowish  hue,  and  close  grain ;  is  said 
to  exceed  white  oak  in  strength  and  durability ;  and  is  there- 
fore an  excellent  building  material  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
firame-work.  Tliis  tree  is  found  most  abimdantly  in  the 
forests  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  is  there  frequently 
called  £ox  White  Oak,  and  Iron  Oak,  It  also  grows  in  the 
forests  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  but  is  rarely  seen 
farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Chestnut  White  Oak  {Q7ier(ni8  Prinua  Palustris).  The 
timber  of  this  tree  is  strong  and  durable,  but  inferior  to  the 
two  preceding  species.  Tn.e  tree  is  abundant  from  North 
Carolina  to  Florida. 

£ock  Chestnut  Oak,  ( Qv£rGU8  Prmvs  Monticola.)  The  tim- 
ber of  this  tree  is  mostly  in  use  for  naval  constructions,  for 
which  it  is  esteemed  inferior  only  to  the  white  oak.  The 
tree  is  found  in  the  Middle  States,  and  as  far  north  as  Yer- 
m<mt. 

Live  Oak  (Quereua  Virens).  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  a  yellowish  tinge;  it  is  heavy,  compact,  and  of  a  fine 
grain ;  it  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  species, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  considered  invaluable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ship-building,  for  which  it  is  exclusively  reserved.    . 
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The  live  oak  is  not  found  farther  north  than-  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  nor  farther  inland  than  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  miles  from  the  seacoast.  It  is  found  in  abun- 
dance along  the  coast  south,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

245.  Pine.  This  very  interesting  ffenus  is  considered  in- 
ferior only  to  the  oak,  from  the  excellent  timber  afforded  by 
nearly  all  of  its  species.  It  is  regarded  as*  a  most  valuable 
building  material,  owing  to  its  strength  and  durability,  the 
straightness'of  its  fibre,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  wrought, 
and  its  applicability  to  all  the  purposes  of  constructions  in 
wood. 

Yellow  Pine  {Pinus  Mitis).  The  heart-wood  of  this  tree 
is  fine-grained,  moderately  resinous,  strong  and  durable ;  but 
the  sap-wood  is  very  inferior,  decaying  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
the  weather.  The  timber  is  in  very  general  use  for  frame- 
work, &c. 

This  tree  is  found  throughout  our  country,  but  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  the  Middle  States.  In  the  Southern  States 
it  is  known  as  Sppice  Pine  and  Short4eaved  Pine. 

Long-leaved  Pine,  or  Southern  Pine  (Pimts  AustralisS, 
This  tree  has  but  little  sap-wood,  and  the  resinous  matter  is 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  heart-wood,  which  pre- 
sents a  nne  compact  grain,  having  more  hardness,  strength, 
and  durability  than  any  other  species  of  the  pine,  owing  to 
which  (Jfcalities  the  timber  is  in  very  great  demand. 

The  tree  is  fii*st  met  with  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  from 
this  point  soujth  it  is  abundantly  found. 

Wnite  Pine,  or  Northern  Pine  {Pinus  Strolma).  This  tree 
takes  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  wood,  which  is  white,  soft, 
light,  straight-grained,  and  durable.  It  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  species  just  described,  and  has,  moreover,  the  defect  of 
swelling  in  damp  weather.  Its  timber  is,  however,  in  great 
demand  as  a  good  building  material,  being  almost  the  only 
kind  in  use  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States  for  the  frame- 
work and  joinery  of  houses,  &c. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  grow  in  the  forests  of 
Maine.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  between  the  43d  and 
47th  parallels,  N.  L. 

1246.  Among  the  forest  trees  in  less  general  use  than  the  oak 
and  pine,  the  Locust^  the  Chestnut^  the  Red  Cedar^  and  the 
Larch,  hold  the  first  pla<;e  for  hardness,  strength,  and 
durability.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  the  frame-woA  of  ves- 
sels. The  chestnut,  the  locust,  and  the  cedar  are  preferred  to 
all  other  trees  for  posts. 
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St47.  The  Black  or  Double  Sprace  (Abies  Nigrd)  also  af- 
fords an  excellent  material,  its  timber  being  strong,  durable, 
and  light. 

248.  The  Juniper  or  White  Cedar^  and  the  Oypreae  are 
very  celebrated  for  affording  a  material  which  is  very  li^ht, 
and  of  great  durability  when  exposed  to  the  weather ;  owmg 
to  these  qualities,  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  shingles 
and  other  exterior  coverings.  These  two  trees*  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  States. 


IX. 

HETALS. 

The  metals  in  most  common  use  in  constructions  are  Irony 
Copper y  ZinOy  Tmy  and  Zead. 

248.  IRON.  This  metal  is  very  extensively  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  engineer  and  architect,  both  in  the  state  of 
Cast  Iron  and  Wrought  Iron. 

260.  Cast  Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  building  materi- 
als, owing  to  its  gi*eat  strength,  hardness,  and  durability,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cast,  or  moulded,  into  the  best 
forms,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

251.  Cast  iron  is  divided  into  two  principal  varieties :  the 
Gray  cast  iron,  and  White  oast  iron.  There  exists  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  properties  of  these  two 
varieties.  There  are,  besides,  many  intermediate  varieties, 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  properties  of  these  two,  as 
they  approach,  in  their  external  appearances,  nearer  to  the  one 
or  me  other. 

5X52.  Gray  cast  iron,  when  of  a  good  quality,  is  slightly 
malleable  in  a  cold  state,  and  will  yield  readily  to  the  action 
of  the  file,  when  the  hard  outside  coating  is  removed.  This 
variety  is  also  sometimes  termed  soft  gray  cast  iron;  it  is 
softer  and  tougher  than  the  white  iron.  When  broken,  the  sur- 
face of  the  fracture  presents  a  granular  structure ;  the  color 
is  gray ;  and  the  lustre  is  what  is  termed  metallic,  resembling 
small  brilliant  particles  of  lead  strewed  over  the  surface. 

253.  White  cast  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle;  when  re- 
cently broken,  the  surface  of  the  fracture  presents  a  distinctly- 
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marked  crjBtalline  Btractnre ;  the  color  is  white ;  and  lustre 
vitreonSy  or  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  reflected  light  from 
an  i^gregation  of  small  crystals. 

mA.  Mr.  Mallet,  in  a  very  able  Ecport  made  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  oi  Science,  remarking  on 
the  great  want  of  uniformity,  among  manufacturers  of  iron,  in 
the  terms  used  to  describe  its  different  varieties,  proposes  the 
following  nomenclature,  as  comprising  every  variety,  with 
their  distinctive  characters. 

Silvery.  Least  fusible ;  thickens  rapidly  when  fluid  by  a 
spontaneous  puddling;  crystals  vesicular,  often  crystalline; 
incapable  of  being  cut  by  chisel  or  file ;  ultimate  cohesion  a 
maximum ;  elastic  range  a  minimum. 

Micaoeous.  Yery  soft ;  greasy  feel ;  peculiar  micaceous 
appearance,  generally  owing  to  excess  or  manganese ;  soils 
the  fingers  strongly;  crystals  large;  runs  very  fluid;  con- 
traction large. 

Mottled.  Tough  and  hard ;  filed  or  cut  with  difficulty ; 
crystals  large  and  small  mixed ;  sometimes  runs  thick ;  con- 
traction in  coolinga  maximum. 

Bright  Gray.  Toughness  and  hardness  most  suitable  for 
working ;  ultimate  cohesion  and  elastic  ran^  generally  are 
balanced  most  advantageously;  crystals  uniform,  very  mi- 
nute. 

I  Dull  Gray.  Less  tough  than  the  preceding ;  other  char- 
acters alike  ;  contraction  in  cooling  a  minimum. 

Dark  Gray.    Most  fusible;  remains  long  fluid;  exudes 

Srraphite  in  cooling;    soils  the  fingers;   crystals  large  and 
amella ;  ultimate  cohesion  a  minimum,  and  elastic  range  a 
maximum. 

256  >  The  gray  iron  is  most  suitable  where  strength  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  white,  where  hardness  is  the  principal  re* 
quisite. 

256.  The  color  and  lustre,  presented  by  the  surface  of  a  re- 
cent fracture,  ai*e  the  best  indications  of  the  quality  of  iron. 
A  imiform  dark  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre,  are  in- 
dications of  the  best  and  strongest  With  the  same  color,  but 
less  lustre,  the  iron  will  be  found  to  be  softer  and  weaker,  and 
to  crumble  readily.  Lx)n  without  lustre,  of  a  dark  and  mot- 
tled color,  is  the  sofest  and  weakest  of  the  ^ray  varieties. 

Iron  of  a  light  ^ray  color  and  high  metaUic  lustre  is  usual- 
ly very  hard  and  tenacious.  As  the  color  approaches  to 
white,  and  the  metallic  lustre  changes  to  vitreous,  hardness 
and  brittleness  become  more  marked,  until  the  extremes  of  a 
dull,  or  grayish  white  color,  and  a  very  high  vitreous  lustre, 
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are  attained,  which  are  the  indications  of  the  hardest  and 
mofit  brittle  of  the  white  yariety. 

257.  The  quality  of  cast  iron  may  also  be  tested,  by  strik- 
ing a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer  on  the  edge  of  a  casting. 
If  the  blow  produces  a  slight  indentation,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  fracture,  it  shows  that  the  iron  is  slightly  malleable, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  j^ood  quality ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
edge  is  broken,  it  incucates  brittleness  in  the  material,  and  a 
consequent  want  of  strength. 

268.  The  strength  of  cast  iron  varies  with  its  density ;  and 
this  element  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  metal  when 
drawn  from  the  furnace ;  the  rate  of  cooling ;  the  head  of 
metal  under  which  the  casting  is  made ;  and  the  bulk  of  ihe 
casting. 

S259.  The  density  of  iron  cast  in  vertical  moulds  increases, 
according  to  Mr.  Mallet's  experiments,  very  rapidly  from  the 
top  downward,  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  below  the  top ; 
from  this  point  to  the  bottom,  the  rate  of  increase  is  very 
nearly  uniform.  All  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
fame,  the  density  decreases  with  the  bulk  of  the  casting; 
hence  large  are  proportionally  weaker  than  small  castings. 

260.  from  all  of  these  causes,  by  which  the  stren^h  of 
iron  may  be  influenced,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  a  casting  by  its  external  characters;  in  general, 
however,  if  the  exterior  presents  a  uniform  appearance,  de- 
void of  marked  inequalities  of  surface,  it  will  be  an  indica- 
tion of  uniform  strength. 

26L  The  economy  m  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron,  arising 
from  the  use  of  the  not  blast,  has  naturally  directed  attention 
to  the  comparative  merits  between  ironproduced  by  this  pro- 
cess and  tnat  from  the  cold  blast.  This  subject  has  been 
ably  investigated  by  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Hod^kinson,  and 
their  results  published  in  the  Seventh  Report  ojthe  British 
Association. 

Mr.  Hod^kinson  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  reference  to  the 
results  of  nis  experiments:  "It  is  rendered  exceedinffly 
probable  that  the  introduction  of  a  heated  blast  into  tne 
manufacture  of  cast  iron,  has  injured  the  softer  irons,  while 
it  has  frequently  mollified  and  improved  those  of  a  harder 
nature ;  and  considering  the  small  deterioration  that "  some 
"  irons  have  sustained,  and  the  apparent  benefit  to  those  of  " 
others,  "together  with  the  great  saving  effected  by  the  heated 
blast,  there  seems  good  reason  for  the  process  becoming  as 
general  as  it  has  done." 

262.  From  a  number  of  specific  gravities  given  in  these 
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Beports,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  cold  blast  iron  is  nearly 
7.091,  that  of  hot  blaist,  7.021. 

263.  Mr.  Fairbaim  concludes  his  Report  with  these  obser- 
vations, as  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson :  "  The  ultimatum  of  our  inquiries,  made  in 
this  way,  stands,  therefore,  in  the  ratio  of  strength,  1000  for 
the  cold  blast,  to  1024.8  for  the  hot  blast ;  leaving  the  small 
fractional  difference  of  24.8  in  favor  of  the  hot  blast." 

"The  relative  powers  to  sustain  impact,  are  likewise  in 
favor  of  the  hot  blast,  being  in  the  ratio  of  lOOO  to  1226.3." 

264.  Wrought  IroxL  The  color,  lustre,  and  texture  of  a 
recent  fracture,  present,  also,  the  most  certain  indications  of 
the  quality  of  wrought  iron.  The  fracture  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, should  be  Qf  b^rs  at  least  one  inch  square ;  or,  if 
of  flat  bars,  they  should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  thick ;  other- 
wise, the  textnre  will  be  so  greatly  changed,  arising  fi-omthe 
greater  elongation  of  the  fibres,  in  bars  of  smaller  (umensionB, 
as  to  present  none  of  those  distinctive  differences  observable 
in  the  fracture  of  large  bars. 

265.  The  surface  of  a  recent  fracture  of  good  iron,  presents 
a* clear  gray  color,  and  high  metallic  lustre;  the  texture  is 
granular,  and  the  grains  nave  an  elongated  shape,  and  are 
pointed  and  slightly  crooked  at  their  ends,  giving  the  idea  of 
a  powerful  force  having  been  employed  to  produce  the  frac- 
ture. When  a  bar,  presenting  these  appearances,  is  ham- 
mered, or  drawn  out  into  small  bars,  the  surface  of  fracture 
of  these  bars  will  have  a  very  marked  fibrous  appearance,  the 
filaments  being  of  a  white  color  and  very  elongated. 

266.  When  the  texture  is  either  laminated,  or  crystalline,  it 
is  an  indication  of  some  defect  in  the  metal,  arising  either 
from  the  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  or  else  from  some 
neglect  in  the  process  of  forging. 

267.  Burnt  iron  is  of  a  clear  gray  color,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  blue,  and  of  a  slaty  textiu^.    It^  soft  and  brittle. 

268.  Cold  short  iron,  or  iron  that  cannot  be  hammered 
when  cold  without  breaking,  presents  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  burnt  iron^  but  its  color  inclines  to  white.  It  is  very 
hard  and  brittle. 

269.  Hot  short  iron,  or  that  which  breaks  under  the  ham- 
mer when  heated,  is  of  a  dark  color  without  lustre.  This  de- 
fect is  usually  indicated  in  the  bar  by  numerous  cracks  on  tiie 
edges. 

270.  The  fibrous  texture,  which  is  developed  only  in  small 
bars  by  hammering,  is  an  inheront  quality  of  good  iron ; 
those  varieties  whicn  are  not  susceptible  of  receiving  this  pe- 
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collar  texture,  are  of  an  inferior  quaKty,  and  should  never  be 
nsed  for  purposes  requiring  great  strength :  the  filaments  of 
bad  varieties  are  short,  and  the  fracture  is  of  a  deep  color,  be- 
tween lead  gray  and  dark  gray. 

2*71.  The  best  wrought  iron  presents  two  varieties ;  the 
Hard  and  Soft.  The  hard  variety  is  verjr  strong  and  ductile. 
It  preserves  its  granular  texture  a  long  time  under  the  action 
of  the  hammer,  and  only  develops  the  fibrous  texture  when 
beaten,  or  drawn  out  into  small  rods  :  its  filaments  then  pre- 
sent a  silver-white  appearance. 

272.  The  soft  variety  is  weaker  than  the  hard ;  it  vields 
easily  to  the  hammer ;  and  it  commences  to  exhibit,  under  its 
action,  the  fibrous  texture  in  tolerably  large  bars.  The  color 
of  the  fibres  is  between  a  silver  white  and  light  gray. 

278b  Iron  may  be  naturally  of  a  good  quality,  and  still, 
from  beine  badly  refined,  not  present  the  appearances  which 
are  regarded  as  sure  indications  of  its  excellence.  Among 
the  defects  arising  from  this  cause  are  hUaterSy  flaws^  and 
cmder-holea.  Generally,  however,  if  the  surface  of  fracture 
presents  a  texture  partly  crystalUiie  and  partly  fibrous,  or  a 
fine  granular  texture,  in  which  some  oi  the  grains  seeifi 
pointed  and  crooked  at  the  points,  together  with  a  light  gray 
color  without  lustre,  it  will  indicate  natural  good  qualities, 
which  require  only  careful  refining  to  be  fully  developed. 

274.  Tne  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  very  variable,  as  it 
depends  not  only  on  the  natural  qualities  of  the  metal,  but 
also  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  forging,  and  the  greater  or  less 
compression  of  its  fibres,  when  drawn  or  hammered  into  bars 
of  different  sizes. 

275.  In  the  Eeport  made  by  the  sub-committee,  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Beeves,  on  the  strength  of  Boiler  Iron  (Journal 
of  Fra/nMin  Institute^  vol.  20,  Jyew  Series),  it  is  stated  that 
the  following  order  of  superiority  obtains  among  the  different 
kinds  of  pig  metal,  with  respect  to  the  malleaDie  iron  which 
thev  furnish: — 1  Lwdy  gray ;  2  White ;  3  Mottled  gray ; 
4  Dead  gray  ;  5  Mixed  metals. 

The  Keport  states,  ^'  So  far  as  these  experiments  may  be 
considered  decisive  of  the  questioiL  they  favor  the  lighter 
complexion  of  the  cast  metal,  in  preference  to  the  darker  and 
mottled  varieties;  and  they  place  the  mixture  of  different 
sorts  among  the  worst  modiucations  of  the  material  to  be 
used,  where  the  object  is  mere  tenacity." 

276.  TJiese  experiments  also  show  that  piling  iron  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness  in  the  same  plate  is  injurious  to  its 
quality,  owing  to  the  consequent  inequality  of  the  welding. 
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Om.  From  these  experiments,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of 
boiler  iron  is  7.7344,  and  of  bar  iron,  7.7254. 

278.  Durability  of  Iron.  The  durability  of  iron,  nnder 
the  different  circumstances  of  exposure  to  which  it  may  be 
submitted,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  casting  may 
have  been  made ;  the  bulk  of  the  piece  employed  ;  the  more 
or  less  homogeneousness  of  the  mass ;  its  density  and  hard- 
ness. 

Sn9.  Among  the  most  recent  and  able  researches  upon  the 
action  of  the  ordinary  corrosive  agents  on  iron,  and  the  pre- 
servative means  to  be  employed  against  them,  those  of  Mr. 
Mallet,  given  in  the  Report  alreadv  mentioned,  hold  the  first 
rank.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  tlie  most  prominent  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  hafi  arrived,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in 
this  place. 

5^80.  When  iron  is  only  partly  immersed  in  water,  or 
wholly  immersed  in  water  composed  of  strata  of  different 
densities,  like  that  of  tidal  rivers,  a  voltaic  pile  of  one  solid 
and  two  fluid  bodies  is  formed,  which  causes  a  more  rapid 
corrosion  than  when  the  liquid  is  of  uniform  density. 

281.  The  corrosive  action  of  the  foul  sea  water  of  docks  and 
harbors  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  clear  sea  or  fresh 
water,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  hyd^>^3ulphuric  acid  which, 
being  disengaged  from  the  mud,  impregnates  the  water,  and 
acts  on  the  iron. 

282.  In  clear  fresh  river  water,  the  corrosive  action  is  less 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion ;  owing  to 
the  absence  of  corrosive  agents,  and  the  firm  adherence  of  the 
oxide  formed,  which  presents  a  hard  coat  that  is  not  washed 
off  as  in  sea  water. 

2t83.  In  clear  sea  water,  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  iron  bars, 
one  inch  thick,  is  from  3  to  4  tenths  of  an  inch  for  cast  iron 
in  a  century,  and  about  6  tenths  of  an  inch  for  wrought 
iron. 

284.  Wrought  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  hot  sea  water 
than  under  any  other  circumstances  of  immersion, 

285.  The  same  iron  when  chill  cast  corrodes  more  rapidly 
than  when  cast  in  green  sand ;  this  arises  from  the  chilled 
surface  being  less  uniform,  and  therefore  forming  voltaic 
couples  of  iron  of  different  densities,  by  which  the  rapidity 
of  corrosion  is  increased. 

286.  Castings  made  in  dry  sand  and  loam  are  more  durable 
under  water  than  those  made  in  green  sand. 

287.  Thin  bars  of  iron  corrode  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
more  bulk.    This  difference  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  is  more 
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striking  m  the  soft,  or  gravhitic  specimenB  of  cast  iron,  than 
in  the  hard  and  silvery,  it  is  caused  by  the  more  rapid  rate 
of  cooling  in  thin  than  in  thick  bars,  by  which  the  density  of 
the  surface  of  the  former  becomes  less  uniform.  These 
causes  of  destructibility  may,  in  some  degree,  be  obviated  in 
castings  composed  of  ribbed  pieces,  by  making  the  ribs  of 
equal  thickness  with  tlie  main  pieces,  and  causing  them  to  be 
cooled  in  the  sand,  before  stripping  the  moulds. 

288.  The  hard  crust  of  cast  iron  promotes  its  durability ; 
when  this  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
tlie  iron  corrodes  more  rapidly  in  both  air  and  water. 

289.  Corrosion  takes  place  the  less  rapidly  in  any  variety 
of  iron,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  homogeneous,  denser, 
harder,  and  closer  grained,  and  the  less  graphitic. 

290.  Preservatives  of  Iron. — The  more  ordinary  means 
used  to  protect  iron  against  the  action  of  corrosive  agents,  con- 
sist of  paints  and  varnishes.  These,  nnder  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  atmospheric  exposure  are  of  but  slight  efficacy,  and 
require  to  be  frequently  renewed.  In  water,  they  are  all 
rapidly  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  boiled  coal-tar,  which 
when  laid  on  hot  iron,  leaves  a  bright  and  solid  varnish  of 
considerable  durability  and  protective  power. 

291.  The  rapidly  increasing  purposes  to  which  iron  has 
been  applied,  within  the  last  few  years,  hjis  led  to  researches 
upon  tne  agency  of  de^ro-chemtcal  action,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  it  from  corrosion,  both  in  air  and  water.  Among 
the  processes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  that  of  sinking,  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  gomanizing  iron  has  been 
most  generally  introduced.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Mallet, 
on  this  process,  are  decidedly  against  zinc  as  a  permanent 
electro-chemical  protector.  Mr.  Mallet  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  obsexvations,  that  zinc  applied  in  fusion,  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  over  the  whole  suilace  of  iron,  will  not  preserve  it 
longer  than  about  two  years ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  oxidation 
commences  at  any  point  of  the  iron,  the  protective  power  of 
the  zinc  becomes  considerably  diminished,  or  even  entirely 
nulL  Mr.  Mallet  concludes :  "  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
afSrmed  that,  under  all  circumstances,  zinc  has  not  yet  been 
so  applied  to  iron,  as  to  rank  as  an  electro-chemical  protector 
towards  it  in  the  strict  sense;  hitherto  it  has  not  become 
a  preventive,  but  merely  a  more  or  less  effective  palliative  to 
destruction.*' 

292.  In  extending  his  researches  on  this  subject,  with 
alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  copper  and  tin,  Mr.  Mallet 
found  ik^sX  the  alloys  of  the  last  metals  accelerate  the  corro- 
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sion  of  iron,  when  voltaically  associated  with  it  in  sea  water ; 
and  that  an  alloy  of  the  two  fibrst,  represented  by  23Z?i-f- 
8Gu,  in  contact  with  iron,  protects  it  as  fully  as  zinc  alone, 
and  suffers  but  little  loss  from  the  electro-chemical  action  ; 
thus  presenting  a  protective  energy  more  permanent  and  in- 
variable than  that  of  zinc,  and  giving  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  "  to  obtain  a  mode  of 
electro-chemical  protection  such,  that  while  the  iron  shall  be 
preserved  the  protector  shall  not  be  acted  on,  and  whose  pro- 
tection shall  be  invariable.'* 

293.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  Mr.  Mallet  ascer- 
tained that  the  softest  gray  cast  iron  bears  such  a  voltaic 
relation  to  hard  bright  cast  iron,  when  immersed  in  sea  water 
and  voltaically  associated  with  it,  that  although  oxidation 
will  not  be  prevented  on  either,  it  will  still  be  greatly  retard- 
ed on  the  hard,  at  the  expense  of  the  soft  iron. 

Si94.  In  concluding  the  details  of  his  important  researches 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Mallet  makes  the  following  judicious 
remarks :  "  The  engineer  of  observant  habit  will  soon  have 
perceived,  that  in  exposed  works  in  iron,  equality  of  section 
or  scantling,  in  all  parts  sustaining  equal  strain,  is  far  from 
insuring  equal  passive  power  of  permanent  resistance,  unless, 
in  addition  to  a  general  allowance  for  loss  of  substance  by 
corrosion,  this  latter  element  be  so  provided  for,  that  it  shall 
be  equally  balanced  over  the  whole  structure ;  or,  if  not, 
shall  be  compelled  to  confine  itself  to  portions  of  the  general 
structure,  which  may  lose  substance  with  injuring  its  sta- 
bility." 

"  The  principles  we  have  already  established  sufficiently 

fuide  us  in  the  modes  of  effecting  this ;  regard  must  not  only 
e  had  to  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  or  of  the  same  in 
dissimilar  fluids,  but  to  the  scantling  of  the  casting  and  of  its 
parts,  and  to  the  contact  of  cast  iron  with  wrought  iron  or 
steel,  or  of  one  sort  of  cast  iron  with  another.  Thus,  in  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  if  the  links  of  the  chains  be  hammered,  and 
the  pins  rolled,  the  latter,  where  equally  exposed,  will  be  eat- 
en away  long  before  the  former.  In  marine  steam-boilers,  the 
rivets  are  hardened  by  hammering  until  cold ;  the  plates, 
therefore,  are  corroded  through  round  the  rivets  before  these 
have  suffered  sensibly ;  and  m  the  air-pumps  and  condensers 
of  engines  working  with  sea  water,  or  in  pit  work,  and  pumps 
lifting  mineralizea  or  ^  bad '  water  from  mines,  the  cast  iron 

Eerishes  first  round  the  holes  through  which  wrought  iron 
olts,  &c.,  are  inserted.    And  abundant  other  instances  might 
be  given,  showing  that  the  effects  here  spoken  of  are  in  prao- 
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tical  operation  to  an  extent  that  shonld  press  the  means  of 
oonnteracting  them  on  the  attention  of  the  engineer." 

285.  Since  Mr.  Mallet's  Eeport  to  the  British  Association, 
he  has  invented  two  processes  for  the  protection  of  iron  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water ;  the  one  by  means 
cxf  a  coating  formed  ot  a  triple  alloy  of  zinc,  mercury,  and 
sodinmy  or  potassium ;  the  other  by  an  amalgam  of  palladium 
and  mercury. 

286.  The  first  process  consists  of  forming  an  alloy  of  the 
metals  used,  in  the  following  maimer.  To  1,292  parts  of  zinc 
by  weight,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  202  parts  of  mercury  are  add- 
ed, and  the  metals  are  well  mixed,  by  stirring  with  a  rod  of 
dry  wood,  or  one  of  iron  coated  with  clay ;  senium,  or  potas- 
sinm  is  next  added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  to  every  ton  by  weight  of  the  other  two 
metals.  The  iron  to  be  coated  with  this  alloy  is  first  cleared 
of  all  adhering  oxide,  by  immersing  it  in  a  warm  dilute  so- 
lution of  sulphuric,  or  of  hydrocmoric  acid,  washing  it  in 
clear  cold  water,  and  detaching  all  scales,  by  striking  it  with 
a  hammer ;  it  is  then  scoure4  clean  by  the  hand  with  sand,  or 
emery,  tmder  a  small  stream  of  water,  until  a  bright  metallic 
lustre  is  obtained ;  while  still  wet,  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath 
formed  of  equal  parts  of  the  cold  saturated  solutions  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  and  sal-ammoniac,  to  which  as  much  more  solid  sal 
anmaoniac  is  added  as  the  solution  will  take  up.  The  iron  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  bath  until  it  is  covered  by  minute 
bubbles  of  s^s ;  it  is  then  taken  out,  allowed  to  dram  a  few 
seconds,  and  plunged  into  the  fused  alloy,  from  which  it  is 
withdrawn  so  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  same  temperature. 
When  taken  from  the  metallic  bath,  the  iron  should  be  plung- 
ed in  cold  water  and  well  washed. 

287.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  iron  be  not  kept  too  long 
in  the  metallic  bath,  otherwise  it  may  be  fused,  owing  to  the 
great  afiinity  of  the  alloy  for  iron.  At  the  proper  fusing 
temperature  of  the  alloy,  about  680^  Fahr.,  it  wnl  dissolve 
plates  of  iron  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  in  a  few  seconds ; 
on  this  account,  whenever  small  articles  of  iron  have  to  be  pro- 
tected, the  afiinity  of  the  alloy  for  iron  should  be  satisfied,  by 
fusing  some  iron  in  it  before  immersing  that  to  be  coated. 

288.  The  other  process,  which  has  been  termed  ^a^2(Z^^'^^m£^^- 
inff^  consists  in  coating  the  iron,  prepared  as  in  the  first  pro- 
cess for  the  reception  of  the  metallic  coat,  with  an  amalgam 
g£  paUadium  and  mercury. 

i  280.  Corrugated  Iron. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  sheet  iron 
prepared  by  being  moulded,  and  having  the  plane  surface 
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broken  by  longitadinal  or  sectional  ridges^  for  Uie  purpose  of 
giving  the  sheet  great  stiffness  and  strength.  Corrogated  iron 
18  nsea  principally  for  roofing,  and  Bometimes  in  place  of  brick 
for  forming  the  arches  between  the  iron  beams  in  fire-proof 
stmctures. 

300.  SteeL — ^The  name  gUdis  g^vento  a  compound  ci  iron 
and  carbon,  in  which  the  amount  of  iron  is  usually  not  less 
than  97  per  cent  Where  the  amount  of  carlxm  is  less  than 
•0065,  the  compound  is  termed  gtedy  iron;  when  more  than 
1.8  the  compound  is  cast  iron. 

Steel,  like  iron,  is  seldom  pure,  containing  other  substances^ 
of  which  sulphur  and  silicon  are  the  most  common. 

The  different  kinds  of  steel  are  named  either  from  the 
modes  of  manufacture,  or  their  appearance,  or  from  some  con- 
stituent, or  fnxn  some  inventors  process.  Thus  we  have 
natural  steels  obtained  directly  from  the  ores  and  bearing 
mostly  local  names;  blistered,  shear,  tilted  and  crucible  or 
cast  steel ;  Woolz  or  Damask  steel ;  Bessemer's  and  Martin's 
steel ;  tungstein,  chromium,  and  titanium  steeL 

These  varieties  are  obtained  by  various  processes.  Thus 
we  have  fHie  pvddling process  by  which  the  varieties  of  natural 
steel  are  made ;  the  cementative  process ;  the  Martin-Siemems 
process ;  the  Bessemer  process,  <kc. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  natural  steels  is  7.5 ;  of 
tilted  steel  7.9 ;  cast  steel  7.8 ;  Bessemer  steel  from  7.79  to 
7.87 ;  chromium  steel  from  7.81  to  7.85. 

The  chromium  steel  is  said  to  possess  the  greatest  tensile 
strength ;  and  among  those  more  abundantly  manufactured 
the  ^ssemer  still  ranks  highest  in  this  respe^ 
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SQL  The  most  ordinary  and  useful  application  of  this 
metal  in  constructions,  is  that  of  sheet  copper,  which  is  used 
for  roof  coverings,  and  like  purposes.  Its  durability  under 
the  ordinary  changes  of  atmosphere  is  very  great  Sheet  cop- 
per, when  quite  tnin,  is  apt  to  be  defective,  from  cracks  ari- 
sing from  tne  process  oi  drawing  it  ont.  These  may  be 
remedied,  when  sheet  copper  is  to  oe  used  for  a  water-tight 
sheathing,  bv  tinning  the  sheets  on  one  side.  Sheets  prepared 
in  this  way  nave  been  found  to  be  very  durable. 

The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  known  under  the  name  of 
brass,  and  those  of  copper  and  tin,  known  as  braruse,  gurirfnetalj 
and  oeUrfnetaly  are,  in  some  cases,  substituted  for  iron,  owing 
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to  iiheir  Bnperior  Iiardness  to  copper,  and  being  less  readily 
oxidized  than  iron. 

zhto. 

802.  This  metal  is  used  mostly  in  the  form  of  sheets ;  and 
for  water-tight  sheathings  it  has  nearly  displaced  every  other 
kind  of  sheet  metal.  The  pure  metallic  snrf  ace  of  zinc  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  very  thin,  hard,  transparent  oxide, 
•which  is  nnchangeable  both  in  air  and  water,  and  preserves 
the  metal  beneam  it  from  farther  oxidation.  It  is  this  prop- 
erty of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  renders  this  metal  so  valua- 
ble for  sheathing  porposes ;  but  its  durability  is  dependent 
upon  its  not  being  brought  into  contact  with  iron  in  tne  pres- 
ence of  moisture,  as  the  galvanic  action  which  would  then 
ensue,  would  soon  destroy  the  zinc.  On  the  same  account 
jdnc  diould  be  perfectly  n^e  from  the  presence  of  iron,  as  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  this  last  metal,  when  con- 
tained in  zinc,  is  found  to  occasion  its  rapid  destruction. 

Besides  the  alloys  of  zinc  already  mentioned,  this  metal 
alloyed  with  copper  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  solders;  and 
its  alloy  with  lead  has  been  proposed  as  a  cramping  metal  for 
uniting  the  parts  of  iron  work  together,  or  iron  work  to  other 
materials,  in  the  place  of  lead,  which  is  usually  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  which  accelerates  the  destruction  of  iron  in 
contact  with  it  * 

TIN". 

803.  The  most  useful  application  of  tin  is  as  a  coating  for 
fiheet  iron,  or  sheet  copper :  the  alloy  which  it  forms,  in  this 
way,  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  metals  in  question,  preserves 
fhem  for  some  time  from  oxidation.  Alloyed  with  lead  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  useful  solders. 

LEAD. 

804.  Lead  in  sheets  forms  a  very  good  and  durable  roof 
covering,  but  it  is  inferior  to  both  copper  and  zinc  in  tenacity 
and  durability ;  and  is  very  apt  to  tear  asunder  on  inclined 
surfaces,  particularly  if  covered  with  other  materials,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  capping  of  water-tight  arches. 
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805.  Pamta  are  mixtnres  of  certain  fixed  and  volatfle  oil% 
chiefly  those  of  linseed  and  turpentine,  with  eeveral  of  the 
metallic  salts  and  oxides,  and  other  substances  which  are  used 
either  as  pigments,  or  to  give  what  is  termed  a  body  to  the 
paint,  and  also  to  improve  ite  diying  properties. 

806.  Faints  are  mainly  used  as  protective  agents  to  secure 
wood  and  metals  from  the  destructive  action  of  air  and  water. 
This  they  but  imperfectly  effect,  owing  to  the  unstable  nature 
of  the  oils  that  enter  into  their  composition,  which  are  not 
only  destroyed  by  the  very  agents  against  which  they  are  used 
as  protectors,  but  by  the  chemical  changes  which  result  from 
the  action  of  the  elements  of  the  oil  upon  the  metallic  salts 
and  oxides. 

807.  Paints  are  more  durable  in  air  than  in  water.  In  the 
latter  element,  whether  fi'esh  or  salt,  particularly  if  foul, 
paints  are  noon  destroyed  by  the  chemic^  changes  which  take 
place,  both  from  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  oils,  and 
that  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  contained  in  foul  water  npon 
the  metallic  salts  ana  oxides. 

308.  However  carefully  made  or  applied,  paints  soon  be- 
come permeable  to  water,  owing  to  the  very  minute  pores 
which  arise  from  the  chemical  changes  in  their  constituents. 
These  changes  will  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  preser- 
vative action  of  paints  upon  wood  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  provided  the  wood  be  well  seasoned  before 
the  paint  is  applied,  and  that  the  latter  be  renewed  at  suitable 
intervals  of  time.  On  metals  these  changes  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing.  The  permeability  of  the  paint  to  moisture 
causes  the  suriace  of  tlie  metal  under  it  to  rust,  and  this  cause 
of  destruction  is,  in  most  cases,  promoted  by  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  paiut  undergoes. 

809.  Varnishes  are  solutions  of  various  resinous  substances 
in  solvents  which  possess  the  property  of  drying  rapidly. 
They  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  paints,  and  liave  geiv- 
erally  the  same  defects. 

310.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  usual  composi* 
tions  of  paints  and  varnishes* 
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W^iie  Paint  {fw  expo§ed  w)oS). 

White  lead,  groimd  in  oil 80 

BoQedoiL 9 

Bawoil 9 

Spints  tozpentine 4 

I    The  white  lead  to  be  ground  in  the  oil,  and  tihe  spirits  of 
turpentine  added. 

BUiek  Paint. 

Lamp-blAok. 28 

Litbazge 1 

Japan  yaznlBli 1 

Linseed  oil,  bofled 78 

•  SpizitB  tozpentine 1 

Lead  Cohr. 

White  lead,  gzonnd  in  oil 76 

Lamp-black. 1 

Boiled  linaeed  oil. 33 

Litbazge 0.5 

Japan  yamiah 0.6 

SpizitB  tnzpenfane 2.6 

Orapj  at  6ton»  Odor  {for  buSdinffs). 

White  lead  ground  in  oil 78 

Boiled  oiL 9.6 

Bawofl 9.5 

Bpizita  of  tnrpentine. 8 

Tiukey  amber. 0.5 

Lamp-bladc 0.25 

Laeken  for  Cast  Iron. 

t*^BIack  lead,  polTeruEed. 12 

Bed  lead. 12 

Lithaige 5 

Lunp-black. 6 

Linaeed  oiL 66 

2. — Ai&ti-oorroaion. 40  Ibe. 

Grant*8  black,  ground  in  oil 4  '^ 

Bed  lead,  aaadzyer 8  ** 

Linaeed  oil 4  gala. 

Spirits  tozpentine 1  pint. 

Copal  Vamiih, 

€hgunoopal  (in  clean  lamps) 26.6 

Boiled  linaeed  oiL 42.5 

Spirits  tozpentine 81 

Japan  Vamith, 

Idthazge. 4 

Boiled  oU •. 87 

Bpirits  tozpentine. 2 

Red  lead. 6 

Umber. 1 

CKuniihellae 8 

Sogar of  lead... 2 

White  TitrioL 1 
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The  proportions  of  the  above  compositions  are  given  in  100 
parts,  by  weight,  with  the  exception  of  lacker  2. 

The  beautiful  black  polish  on  the  Berlin  castings  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  is  said  to  be  produced  by  laying  the  follow- 
ing composition  on  the  hot  iron,  and  then  baking  it. 

Bitamenof  India. 0.6 

•Beem *. 0.5 

Biying  oil ••... 1-0 

Gopij,  or  ambcHT  Yamish 1<0 

Enough  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  added  to  this  mixture  to 
make  it  spread. 

311.  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Mallet,  on  the  pre- 
servative properties  of  paintp  and  varnishes  for  iron  immersed 
in  water,  it  appears  that  caoutchouc  varnish  is  the  best  for 
iron  in  hot  water,  and  asphaltum  varnish  under  all  other 
circumstances;  but  that  boiled  coal-tar,  laid  on  hot  iron, 
forms  a  superior  coating  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

312.  Vamifih  fbr  Zinoked  Iron.  Mr.  Mauet  recommends 
the  following  compositions  for  a  paint,  termed  by  him  zoofon 
gous  paint,  and  a  varnish  to  be  used  to  preserve  zincked  iron 
both  from  corrosion  and  from  fouling  in  sea  water. 

To  50  lbs.  of  foreign  asphaltum,  melted  and  boiled  in  an 
iron  vessel  for  three  or  four  hours,  add  16  lbs.  of  red  lead 
and  litharge  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  in  equal  proportions, 
with  10  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil,  and  bring  the  wnole  to  a 
nearly  boiling  temperature.  Melt,  in  a  second  vessel,  8  lbs. 
of  gum-anime  ;  to  which  add  2  gals,  of  drying  linseed  oil  at 
a  boiling  heat,  with  12  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  partially  dissolved 
in  coal-tar  naphtha.  Pour  the  contents  of  the  second  vessel 
into  the  first,  and  boil  the  whole  gently,  until  the  varnish, 
when  taken  up  between  two  spatulas,  is  found  to  be  tough 
and  ropy.  This  composition,  when  quite  cold,  is  to  be  thinned 
doAvn  tor  use  with  from  30  to  35  gals,  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
or  of  coal  naphtha. 

313.  It  is  recommended  that  the  iron  should  be  heated  be- 
fore receiving  this  vamifih,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  with 
a  spatula,  or  a  flexible  slip  of  horn,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
brush. 

When  dry  and  hard,  it  is  stated  that  this  varnish  is  not 
acted  upon  by  any  moderately  diluted  acid  or  alkali;  and, 
by  long  immersion  in  water,  it  does  not  form  a  partially  sol- 
uble hydrate,  as  is  the  case  with  purely  resinous  varnishes 
and  oil  paints.  It  can  with  diflBculty  be  removed  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  tool ;  and  is  so  elastic,  that  a  plate  of  iron  covered 
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with  it  may  be  bent  several  times  before  it  will  become  de- 
tadied. 

314.  Zoofkgous  Paint.  To  100  lbs.  of  a  mixture  of  dry- 
in^  linseed  oil,  red  lead,  sulphate  of  barytes,  and  a  little 
spirits  of  turpentine,  add  20  lbs.  of  the  oxychloride  of  copper, 
and  3  lbs.  of  yellow  soap  and  common  rosin,  in  equal  propor- 
tioDfi,  with  a  uttle  water. 

When  zincked  iron  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  alone,  the 
varnish  is  a  sufficient  protection  for  it ;  but  when  it  is  im- 
mersed in  sea  water,  and  it  is  desirable,  as  in  iron  ships,  to 
prevent  it  from  fouling,  by  marine  plants  and  animals  attach- 
ing themselves  to  it,  the  paint  should  be  used,  on  account  of 
its  poisonous  qualities.  The  paint  is  applied  over  the  varnish, 
and  is  allowed  to  harden  three  or  four  days  before  immer- 
sioD. 

315.  Methods  of  Preserving  Exposed  Suxfkces  of  Stone. 
Paints  and  similar  means  of  preservation  from  the  action  of 
the  weather  have  been  used  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  ma- 
sonry composed  of  materials  that  were  found  not  to  with- 
stand well  this  action ;  besides  these,  preparations  of  the  alka- 
line silicates,  known  as  soluble  glass,  have  of  late  been 
recommended  as  of  a  more  durable  character  for  this  purpose. 
These  solutions  are  applied  either  by  syringes  or  by  a  brush 
to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  it  having  been  previously  cleansed 
of  all  extraneous  matter.  Three  applications  on  three  succes- 
sive days  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  harden  and  preserve  any 
stone. 

Another  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object  has  been  pro- 
posed, which  is  to  use  two  solutions  of  mineral  substances 
which,  successively  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  shall 
form  an  insoluble  chemical  compound.  One  method  propos- 
ed is  to  saturate  the  stone  at  the  surface  with  a  weak  solution 
of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  on  which  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  or  barium  is  applied.  From  this  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  lime  or  barium  will  be  formed  in  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
which  will  render  it  weather-proof. 

Like  processes  have  been  used  for  dyeing  or  coloring  stone 
for  certain  architectural  effects.  For  this  purpose  some  of 
the  soluble  sulphates  are  used  in  various  combinations,  accord- 
ing to  the  color  to  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER  IL 

816.  Whatever  may  be  the  physical  stracture  of  materials, 
whether  fibrous  or  grannlar,  experiment  has  shown  that  they 
all  possess  certain  i^neral  propeities,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  to  t£e  engineer  are  those  of  corvtractiothy  elof^ 
gation^  deflection^  toraiany  lateral  adhesiony  and  shearinff,  and 
the  resistance  which  these  offer  to  the  forces  by  which  they 
are  called  into  action. 

EXF£RIMEin?AL  BeSBABGHES  ON  THE  StBENOTH  OF  MaTEKIAIS. 


L  Oenebal  Deductions  from  Experiments.  IL  Strength 
OF  Stone.  III.  Strength  of  Mortars  and  Concretes. 
IV.  Strength  of  Timber.  V.  Strength  of  Cast  Iron. 
VI.  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron.  VII.  Strength  of 
Steel.  VIIL  Strength  of  Copper.  IX.  Strength  of 
other  Materials.  X.  Linear  Contraction  and  Expan- 
sion OF  Metals  and  other  Materials  from:  Temperature. 
XI.  Adhesion  of  Iron  Spikes  to  Timber. 

SUMMARY. 

L 

general  deduotionb  from  experiments. 

Fhjedoal  properties  of  solid  bodies  and  the  Tarions  ezperiments  to  test  tbem 
(Arts.  316-826). 

IL 

STRENGTH    OF  STONE. 

Bedstanoe  of  stone  to  crashing  and  tnuunrexBe  strains  (Arts.  837-888). 

Practical  deductions  (Art.  834). 

Expansion  of  stone  from  increase  of  temperatuxe  (Art  885). 

m. 

8TBENGTH  OF  MOBTARS  AND  OONORBTBS. 

Strength  of  mortars  (Arta  886-840!). 

Strength  and  other  properties  of  Portland  cement  (Art  841).    ' 

Strength  of  oonocBte  and  b^ton  (Art  342). 
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IV. 

STBENGTH  07  TDIBEB. 

Besifltanoe  to  tensile  strain  (Art  848). 
Bedstance  to  oompieBBdve  strain  (Art  844). 
BesiBtanoe  of  square  pillars  (Art  845). 
Besistance  to  tzansveise  strains  (Art.  846). 
Besistanoe  to  detmsion  (Art.  847). 

V. 

6TBENGTH  OF  OAST  IBOK. 

Beaistaiioe  to  tensile  strain  (Art.  848). 

Besistanoe  to  oompressiye  strain  (Art  849-854). 

Besistance  to  transYerse  strain  (Art  855-861). 

Inflaenoe  of  form  upon  the  strong^  of  cast-iron  beams  (Art  862-864). 

Fezmolaa  for  determining  the  nltimate  strength  of  cast-iron  beams  of  the 

aboTe  form  (Art  865). 
Bffect  at  horizontal  impact  npon  cast-iron  bars  (Art.  866-867). 

VL 

BTBENGTH  OF  WBOUOHT  IBON, 

Besistanoe  to  tensile  strain  (Art  866). 
Besistanoe  to  oompressiTo  strain  (Art  860^72). 
Besistanoe  of  iron  wire  to  impact  (Art  878.) 
Besistanoe  to  torsion  (Art  874). 

yn. 

8TBENGTH  OF  STEEL. 
Strength  acnd  other  propertiea  of  steel  (Art.  875). 

VHL 

STRENGTH  OF  OOFPEB, 
Beostanoe  to  tensile  and  oompressiye  strains  (Art.  876^77). 

IX. 

STRENGTH    OF    OTHER  METALS. 
Btrengtii  of  cast  tin,  oast  lead,  gnn-metal,  and  brass  (Art.  878). 


LINBAB    OOirrBAOnON  AKD    EXPANSION    OF   METALS   AND    OTHEB 

MATERIALS  FROM  TEMPERATURE. 

XL 

ADBBSIOK  OF  IBOH  BFIEES  TO  TDCBEB. 
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817.  All  solid  bodies,  when  submitted  to  strains  by  w^ch 
any  of  these  properties  are  developed,  have,  within  certain 
limits,  termed  the  limits  ofdasticitj/y  the  property  of  wholly 
or  partially  resuming  their  original  state)  when  the  strain  is 
taken  off. 

818,  To  what  extent  bodies  possess  the  property  of  total  re- 
covery of  form,  when  relieved  from  a  strain,  is  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  It  has  been  generally  assumed,  that  the  elasticity 
of  a  material  does  not  undergo  permanent  injury  by  any  strain 
less  than  about  one-third  of  that  which  would  entirely  destroy 
its  force  of  cohesion,  thereby  causing  rupture.  But  from  the 
more  recent  experiments  on  this  point  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son  and  others  on  cast  iron,  it  appears  that  the  restoring  power 
of  this  material  is  destroyed  by  very  slight  strains ;  ana  it  is 
rendered  probable  that  tnis  and  most  omer  materials  receive 
a  pennanent  change  of  form,  or  set,  under  any  strain,  how- 
ever small. 

319.  The  extension,  or  contraction  of  a  solid,  may  be  effect- 
ed either  by  a  force  acting  in  the  direction  in  which  the  con- 
traction or  elongation  takes  place,  or  by  one  acting  trans- 
versely, so  as  to  bend  the  body.  Experiments  have  been  made 
to  ascertain,  directly,  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
contraction  or  elongation,  and  the  forces  by  which  they  are 
produced.  From  these  experiments,  it  results,  that  the  con- 
tractions or  elongations  are,  within  certain  limits,  proportional 
to  the  forces,  but  that  an  equal  amount  of  contraction,  or  elon- 
^tion  is  not  produced  bythe  same  amount  of  force.  From 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  llodgkinson  and  M.  Duleau,  it  ap- 
pears tnat  in  cast  and  malleable  iron  the  contraction  or  elon- 
gation caused  by  the  same  amoant  of  pressure  or  tension  is 
nearly  equal ;  while  in  timber,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
the  amount  of  contraction  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  elonga- 
tion for  the  same  force. 

320.  When  a  solid  of  any  of  the  materials  used  in  construc- 
tions is  acted  upon  by  a  force  so  as  to  produce  deflection,  ex- 
periment has  shown  that  the  fibres  towards  the  concave  side 
of  the  bent  solid  are  contracted,  while  those  towards  the  con- 
vex side  are  elongated ;  and  that,  between  the  fibres  which 
are  contracted  and  those  which  are  elongated,  others  are  found 
which  have  not  undergone  any  change  of  length.  The  part 
of  the  solid  occupied  by  these  last  fibres  has  received  the  name 
of  the  rveutraZ  h/ne  or  neutral  axis. 

^  321.  The  hypothesis  usually  adopted,  with  respect  to  llie 
circumstances  attending  this  land  of  strain,  is  that  the  oon- 
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tractions  and  elongations  of  the  fibres  on  each  side  of  the  nen- 
tral  axis  are  proportional  to  their  distances  from  this  line :  and 
that,  for  slignt  deflections,  the  neutral  axis  passes  throiigh  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  sectional  area.  From  experiments, 
however,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  Mr.  Barlow,  on  bars  having 
a  rectangular  cross-section,  it  appears  that  the  neutral  axis,  in 
forged  ii'on  and  cast  iron,  lies  nearer  to  the  concave  than  to 
the  convex  surface  of  the  bent  solid,  and,  probably,  shifts  its 
position  when  the  degree  of  deflection  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
rupture.  In  timber,  according  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  neutral 
axis  lies  nearest  to  the  convex  surface ;  and,  from  his  experi* 
ments  on  solids  of  forced  iron  and  timber  with  a  rectangular 
sectional  figure,  he  places  the  neutral  axis  at  about  mree- 
eighths  of  flie  depth  of  the  section  from  the  convex  side  in 
tiniber,  and  between  one-third  and  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of 
the  section  from  the  concave  side  in  forged  iron. 

322.  When  the  strain  to  which  a  solid  is  subjected  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  destroy  the  cohesion  between  its  particles 
and  cause  rupture,  experiment  has  shown  that  the  force  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  whether  it  act  by  tension,  so  as  to  draw  the 
fibres  asunder,  or  by  compression,  to  crush  them,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  sectional  area  of  the  solid. 

323.  From  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  circumstan- 
ces of  rupture  by  a  tensile  force,  it  appears  that  the  solid  torn 
apart  exhibits  a  surface  of  fracture  more  or  less  even,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material. 

324.  Most  of  the  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  rupture 
by  compression,  have  been  made  on  small  cubical  blocks,  and 
have  given  a  measure  of  this  resistance  greater  than  can  be 
depended  upon  in  practical  applications,  when  the  height  of 
the  solid  exceeds  tnree  times  the  radius  of  its  base.  This 
point  has  been  very  fully  elucidated  in  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  upon  the  rupture  by  compression  of  solids 
with  circular  and  rectangular  bases.  These  experiments  go 
to  prove  that  the  circumstances  of  rupture,  and  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  solid,  vary  in  a  constant  manner  with  its  height, 
the  base  remaining  the  same.  In  columns  of  cast  iron,  with 
circular  sectional  areas,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  re- 
mained constant  for  a  height  less  than  three  times  the  radius 
of  the  base ;  that,  from  this  height  to  one  equal  to  six  times 
the  radius  of  the  base,  the  resistance  still  remained  constant, 
but  was  less  than  in  the  former  case ;  and  that,  for  any  height 
greater  than  six  times  the  radius  of  the  base,  the  resistance 
decreased  with  the  height.  In  the  two  first  cases  the  solids 
were  found  to  yield  either  by  the  upper  portion  sliding  off 
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upon  tihe  lower,  in  the  direction  of  a  plane  making  a  constant 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  solid ;  or  else  by  separating  into 
conical  or  wedge-shaped  blocks,  having  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  the  solid  as  their  bases,  the  angle  at  the  apex  be- 
ing double  that  made  by  the  plane  and  axis  of  the  solid. 
With  regard  to  the  resistance,  it  was  found  that  they  varied  in 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  bases  of  the  solids.  Where  the 
height  of  the  solid  was  greater  than  six  times  the  radius  of 
the  oase,  rupture  generally  took  place  by  bending. 

825.  From  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  on  wood  and 
other  substances,  it  would  appear  that  Tike  circumstances  ac- 
company the  rupture  of  all  materials  by  compression  ;  that  is, 
within  certain  limits,  they  all  yield  by  an  oblique  surface  or 
fracture,  the  angle  of  which  with  the  axis  of  the  soUd  is  con- 
stant for  the  same  material ;  and  that  the  resistance  offered 
within  these  limits  are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the 
bases. 

826.  Among  the  most  interesting  deductions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  from  the  wide  range  of  his  experiments  upon  the 
strength  of  materials,  is  the  one  which  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  constant  relation  between  the  resistances  offered  by  ma- 
terials of  the  same  kind  to  rupture  from  compression,  tension, 
and  a  transverse  strain.  The  following  Table  jp^vea  these  re- 
lations, assuming  the  measure  of  the  crushing  &ree  at  1000. 


DBGBZPnOir  OF  MAT»»TAT. 


Timber 

Cast  iron 

8tone 

Glaaa  (pUte  and  crown). 


Cnuhing  force  ptr 
■qnaroinch. 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


SCeau  tende  force 
per  sqnaxe  Indu 


1900 
158 
100 
123 


Mean  tanuurene  ftnoo 
of  aber  1  lnchiq:iiai« 
and  1  foot  long. 


85.1 
19.8 
9.8 
10 
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STRENGTH  OF  8T0NS. 

827.  The  marked  difference  in  the  stmcture  and  in  the 
proportions  of  the  component  elements  f  reqnently  observed  in 
stone  from  the  same  qnarry  would  lead  to  the  conclnsion 
that  corresponding  variations  would  be  f omid  in  the  strength 
of  stones  belonging  to  the  same  class,  a  conclusion  which  ex- 
periment has  confirmed.  The  experiments  made  by  different 
individuals  on  this  subject,  from  not  having  been  conducted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  omission  in  most  cases  of 
details  respecting  the  structure  and  component  elements  of 
the  material  tried,  have,  in  some  instances,  led  to  contradic- 
tory results.  A  few  facts,  however,  of  a  general  character, 
iiave  been  ascertained,  which  may  serve  as  guides  in  ordinary 
cases  ;  but  in  important  structures,  where  heavy  pressures  are 
to  be  sustained,  direct  experiment  is  the  only  safe  course  for 
the  engineer  to  follow,  in  selecting  a  material  from  untried 
quarries. 

328.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  stones  generally  break 
under  a  percussive  force,  and  from  the  comparatively  slight 
resistance  they  offer  to  a  tensile  force  and  to  a  transverse 
strain,  they  are  seldom  submitted  in  structures  to  any  other 
strain  than  one  of  compression ;  and  cases  but  rarely  occur 
where  this  strain  is  not  greatly  beneath  that  which  the  better 
class  of  building  stones  can  sustain  permanently,  without  un- 
dergoing an  V  change  in  their  physical  properties.  Where  the 
durability  of  the  stone,  therefore,  is  well  ascertained,  it  may 
be  safely  used  without  a  resort  to  any  specific  experiment 
upon  its  strength,  whenever,  in  its  structure  and  general  ap- 
pearance, it  resembles  a  material  of  the  same  class  known  to 
be  good. 

329.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  G.  Eennie,  and  published  in  the 
PkUosopkical'Transactions  of  1818.  The  stones  tried  were 
in  small  cubes,  measuring  one  and  a  half  inches  on  the  edge. 
The  table  gives  the  pressure,  in  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial 
inch  of  the  stone  at  the  moment  of  crushing. 
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piicimPTioy  or  vicuijl 


OraniUB. 


Aberdeen,  (Mtf«), 

Peterhead 

Gomvrall 


SandiiaMi. 


Dundee 

Do 

Derby  {red  and  friakHe) 


Sp60»  gntTltj. 


ZAfMStOMi, 


Marble  {uifUU-vdned  ItaUan) 

Do.    {v>hite  Brabant) 

Limerick  (black  compact) 

DeyoDBhire  {red  marble) 

Portland  stone  {flne-gra^ied  ocUte), 


2.625 
2.669 


2.S30 

2.506 
2.816 


2.726 
2.697 
2.598 

2.4!» 


Gnidiiiiffw*^liL 


4.83 
8.70 
2.83 


2.96 
2.70 
1.40 


4.82 
4.11 
8.95 
8.81 
2.04 


The  following  results  are  taken  from  a  series  of  experiments 
made  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Bramah  &  Sons,  and 
published  in  Vol.  1,  Transactions  of  the  InstittUion  of 
CwU  Engineers.  The  first  column  of  numbers  gives  tne 
weights,  in  tons,  borne  by  each  superficial  inch  when  the 
stones  commenced  to  fracture ;  the  second  colunm  gives  the 
crushing  weight,  in  tons,  on  the  same  surface. 


inEtcBipnox  or  Rom 


QraniteM, 

Henne.  .••• 

Aberdeen  (flue) 

deytor 

Dartmoor 

Peterhead  {red) 

Peterhead  \Uue  gray) 

SandsUmei. 

Yorkshire 

Graigleith 

Hambio 

Whitby 


Avo*.  wdgfat  pro- 

kww^  cnuldat 

dndng  ftaotunw. 

weight. 

4.77 

6.6i 

418 

4.64 

8.94 

6.19 

8.52 

5.48 

2.88 

4.88 

2.86 

4.86 

2.87 

8.94 

1.89 

2.97 

1.69 

2.06 

1.00 

1.06 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  one  published  in  Vol. 
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Ill 


2,  Ciml  Enavneer  and  Architect 8  Journal^  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  Keport  on  the  subject  of  selecting  stone  for  the 
If  ew  Houses  oi  Parliament  The  specimens  submitted  to  ex- 
periment were  cubical  blocks  measuring  two  inches  on  an 
edge. 


TWWrBTTTIOH  OW  STOVE. 


Band/gUmes, 


Cimigleith. . . 
Badey  Dale, 

Heddon 

Kenton 

lUnsfield... 


Moffnedan  IdtnuUmes. 


BoliOTer 

Hnddlestone. 
Boach  Abbey, 
Pazk  Nook. . . 


OoUtes. 


Ancaster.. 
Bath  Box. 
Portland.. 
Eetton... 


Limeaionei, 


Bamadc 

Chilmazk  {aiUcioiui) . 
TTamliill 


Bpedflo  graylly. 


2.232 
2.628 
2.229 
2.247 
2.338 


2.816 
2.147 
2.184 
2.138 


2.182 
1.839 
2.145 
2.045 


2.090 
2.481 
2.200 


Weight     prodn- 
dug  tmoture. 


1.89 
2.75 
0.82 
1.51 
0.88 


2.21 
1.03 
0.75 
0.32 


0.75 
0.56 
0.95 
0.69 


0.60 
1.32 
0.69 


Omahing  w^i^t. 


8.5 

8.1 

1.75 

2.21 

1.64 


8.75 
1.92 
1.73 
1.92 


1.04 
0.66 
1.75 
1.18 


0.79 
8.19 
1.80 


The  numbers  of  the  first  column  give  the  specific  gravities ; 
those  in  the  second  colun\n  the  weight  in  tons  on  a  squarp 
inch,  when  the  stone  commenced  to  fracture ;  and  those  in  the 
third  the  crushing  weight  on  a  square  inch. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  resistance  of  stone  to  a  transverse  strain,  maae  by  Colonel 
Paslej,  on  prisms  4  inches  long,  the  cross  section  bein^  a 

3uare  of  2  inches  on  a  side ;  the  distance  between  the  pomts 
support  3  inches. 

890.  The  conductors  of  the  experiments  on  the  stone  for 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  Messrs.  Daniell  and  Wheat* 
stone,  who  also  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stones,  and 
applied  to  them  Brard's  process  for  testing  tibeir  resistance  to 
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IWOBTPIIOII  ow  flxom. 


1.  Kentish  Bag 

2.  Yorkshire  Landing 
8.  Gonush  granite. . . . 

4.  Portland 

5.  Graigleith 

6.  Bath 

7.  Wdl-bnmed  bricks 

8.  Inferior  bricks.... 


Weight  of  ibQiie 
per  cablo  foot 


165.69 
147.67 
172.24 
148.08 
144.47 
122.68 
91.71 


weight  in  lbs. 


4C»1 

2887 

2806 

2682 

1896 

666 

752 

829 


frost,  have  appended  the  following  conclusions  from  their 
experiments : — ^^  If  the  stones  be  divided  into  classes,  accor- 
ding to  their  chemical  composition,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  stones  of  the  same  class  mere  exists  ^enerallv  a  close  rela- 
tion between  their  various  physical  quahties.  Thus  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  specimen  which  has  the  greatest  specific 
gravity  possesses  the  greatest  cohesive  strength,  absorbs  the 
least  quantity  of  water,  and  disintegrates  the  least  by  the  pro- 
cess wnich  imitates  the  efiFects  of  weather.  A  comparison  of 
all  the  experiments  shows  this  to  be  the  general  rule,  though 
it  is  liable  to  individual  exceptions." 

"  But  this  will  not  enable  us  to  compare  stones  of  difiFerent 
classes  together.  The  sandstones  absorb  the  least  quantity  of 
water,  but  they  disintegrate  more  than  the  magnesian  lime- 
stones, which,  considering  their  compactness,  absorb  a  great 
deal." 

SSL  Like  conclusions  to  the  preceding  were  reached  by  a 
commission  for  testing  the  properties  of  some  of  the  stones 
and  marbles  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington. 

^ut  few  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  strength 
and  other  properties  of  the  building  stones  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  a  local  character.  From  the  reports  of  a 
public  commission,  and  of  Professor  B.  Johnson,  on  the  mar- 
bles and  micaceous  stratified  stones  used  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  same  general 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  as  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Daniell 
and  Wheatstone  above  cited.  The  strength  of  the  marbles 
submitted  to  experiment  varied  from  about  seven  thousand 
to  twenty-four  thousand  poimds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  mica- 
ceous stones  used  in  the  foundations  averaged  about  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch :  some  specimens  of  sand- 
stone gave  about  five  thousand  pounas  to  the  square  inch;  and 
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one  of  sienite  about  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. — Report  of  the  ArchUebt  of  Public  BuUdingsy  Dec,  1, 
1852. 

832.  Kondelet,  from  a  numerous  series  of  experiments  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  his  work,  Art  ae  BdiiVyhBA 
arrived  at  like  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  relations  between 
the  specific  gravity  and  strength  of  stones  belonging  to  the 
same  class. 

Among  the  results  of  the  more  recent  experiments  on  this 
subject,  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  showing  the 
relation  be'tween  the  crushing,  the  tensile,  and  the  transverse 
strength  of  stone,  have  already  been  given. 

M.  V  icat,  in  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  published  in 
the  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chauaaeea^  1833,  has  arrived  at  an 
opposite  conclusion  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  stating  as  the  re- 
BUits  of  his  experiments,  that  no  constant  I'elation  exists  be- 
tween the  crushing  and  tensile  strength  of  stone  in  geneial, 
and  that  there  is  no  other  means  or  determining  these  two 
forces  but  by  direct  experiment  in  each  case. 

333.  The  influence  of  form  on  the  strength  of  stone,  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture  of  hard  and  soft 
stones,  have  been  made  the  subject  or  particular  experiments 
by  Eondelet  and  Vicat.  Their  experiments  agree  in  estab- 
lishing the  points  that  the  crushing  weight  is  in  proportion  Xo 
the  area  of  the  base.  Vicat  states,  more  generally,  that  the 
permanent  weights  borne  by  similar  solids  of  stone,  under  like 
circumstances,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous 
sides.  These  two  authors  agree  on  the  point  that  the  circular 
form  of  the  base  is  the  most  favorable  to  strength.  They 
differ  on  most  other  points,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  kinds  of  stone  yield  by  rupture. 

334.  Praotioal  Deductions.  Were  stones  placed  under 
the  same  circumstances  in  structures  as  in  the  experiments 
made  to  ascertain  their  strength,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  the  fractional  part  of  the  weight  termed  the  work- 
ing strain  or  working  load  which,  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  usually  given  to  an  experiment,  will  crush  them,  could. 
be  borne  by  them  permanently  with  safety.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  accidental  causes  of  destruction  to  which  struc- 
tures are  exposed,  imperfections  in  the  material  itself,  as  well 
as  careless  workman  snip,  from  which  it  is  oft^n  placed  in  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  of  resistance,  require  to  be 
guarded  against.  M.  Vicat,  in  the  memoir  before  mentioned,, 
states  that  a  permanent  strain  of  -^^  of  the  cnishing  force  of 
experiment  may  be  borne  by  stone  without  danger  of  impair- 
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iug  its  cohesive  strength,  provided  it  be  placed  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  resistance.  This  fraction  of 
the  crushing  weight  of  experiment  is  greater  than  ordinaiy 
circumstances  would  justify,  and  it  is  recommended  in  prac- 
tice not  to  submit  any  stone  to  a  ^eater  permanent  strain 
than  one-tenth  of  the  crushing  wei^t  of  experiments  made. 
on  small  cubes  measuring  about  two  inches  on  an  edge. 

Other  authorities  state  that  cut  stone  in  cases  like  me  voub- 
soirs  of  arches  and  stone  pillars  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
working  strain  greater  than  ^^th  of  the  crushing  weight  of 
experiment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  permanent  strain,  and 
crushing  weight,  for  a  square  foot  ox  the  stones  in  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  structures  in  Europe. 


PillAiB  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  {Boms) 

Do.  St  Paul's  {London) 

Bo.  St  Genevieve  {Paris) 

Do.        Ghnioh  of  Tonssaint  {Angers) 

Lower  courses  of  the  piers  of  the  Bridge  of  NeniUy. . 


Onuhlnif 

■feraln. 

wvisti& 

88380 

686000 

89460 

687000 

60000 

466000 

90000 

900000 

8600 

670000 

The  stone  employed  in  all  the  structures  enumerated  in  tlie 
Table,  is  some  variety  of  limestone. 

886.  Expansion  of  Stone  from  Jhorease  of  Tempera- 
ture. Experiments  have  been  made  in  this  country  by  Prof. 
Bartlett,  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Adie,  to  ascertain  the  expan- 
sion of  stone  for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  The  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Bartlett  give  the  following  results : 

Granite  expands  for  evezy  degree. 000004826 

Marble 000006668 

Sandstone 000000682 
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nsion  of  Sione^  etc^Jrom  the  J^xperiments 
J.  Adiey  OivU  Engineer ^  EdmhurgK 


VOVflXOKX. 


1.  BomAn  onkim^ 

S.  SifdUui  white  marble....  •{ 

S.  Ouiuft  marble -j 

4.  Sand-etone  (Craiffletth). . . . 

5.  BlatmiWeIcA) 

tt.  Bed  granite  (PeterAAid).. -J 

7.  Arbvoath.  pavement 

&  Oaithzien  paTement. 

9.  Qreen-stcme  ( AUAo) 

10.  Onj  gnaHtB  {Aberdeen),.. 

11.  Bc»t  atock  brick 

Ul  Firebrick 

IS.  Black  marble  (Odiiwiif)..... 


^^^'^f^  °^  Dedmal  of 
an  inch  on   »    "llw  * 

88    inchee   J^jfJ  '" 

forlWP.i  *«^*^- 


.0330048 
.0896893 
.0258946 
.0874844 
.0150406 
.0270G»8 
.0888660 
.0880416 

.oaofsm 

.0806663 

.08067f» 

.0186048 

.01816696 

.0186548 

.0118384 

.0108894 


.0014849 

.0014147 

.00110411 

.0011988 

.0006689 

.0011748 

.0010376 

.0009688 

.0008968 

.0008985 

.0008947 

.0008069 

.00078948 

.0006608 

.0004988 

.00044619 


Decimal  of 
length  for 
1«F. 


.00000760 
.00000780 
.00000618 
.00000668 
.00000863 
.00000668 
.00000576 
.00000588 
.00000496 
.00000499 
.00000497 
.00000449 
.00000488 
.00000806 
.00000874 
.00000347 


_. 


j  One  experiment  (moiei), 
I  Mean  of  three  (c^). 
j  One  experiment  (nuHat), 
1  Mean  erf  twro  (dry). 

Moon  of  four  experlxneiiti. 

Mean  of  three       do. 

j  One  experiment  (moM), 

)  Mean  of  two  (<fry). 

Mean  of  four  experimenta. 

Mean  of  three       da 

Mean  of  three       do. 

Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  two  do. 

Mean  of  three        do. 


III. 
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886.  strength  of  Mortars.  A  very  wide  ran^  of  experi- 
mentB  has  been  made,  within  a  few  years  back,  by  engineers 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  upon  the  resistance  offered  by  mor- 
tars to  a  transYorsal  strain,  with  a  view  to  compare  their  qual- 
ities, both  as  regards  their  constituent  elements  and  the 
E recesses  followed  in  their  manipulation.  As  might  naturally 
ave  been  anticipated,  these  experiments  have  presented  very 
diversified,  and  in  many  instances,  contradictory  results.  The 
general  conclusions,  however,  drawn  from  them,  have  been 
nearly  the  same  in  tlie  majoritv  of  cases ;  and  they  furnish 
the  engineer  with  the  most  reliable  guides  in  this  important 
branch  of  his  art. 

837.  The  usual  method  of  conducting  these  experiments  has 
been  to  subject  small  rectangular  prisms  of  mortas,  resting  on 
points  of  support  at  their  extremities,  to  a  transversal  strain 
applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the  bearings.  This,  per- 
haps, is  as  unexceptionable  and  convenient  a  method  as  can 
be  followed  for  testing  the  comparative  strength  of  mortars. 
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838.  M.  Vicjat,  in  the  work  already  cited,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  average  resistances  on  the  square  inch  offered  by 
mortars  to  a  force  of  traction  ;  the  deductions  being  drawn 
from  experiments  on  the  resistance  to  a  transversal  strain. 

HoitazB  of  yety  Btrong  hydranlic  lime.  ^ 170  poiiiid& 

"  ordinary  do 140      " 

**  medium  do 100      "    • 

*^  common  lime  do 40      " 

"  do.  (badquaUty) 10      " 

These  experiments  were  made  upon  prisms  a  year  old, 
which  had  been  exposed  •  to  the  ordinary  changes  of 
weather.  "With  regard  to  the  best  hydraulic  mortars  of  the 
same  age  which  had  been,  during  that  same  period,  either 
immersed  in  water,  or  buried  in  a  damp  position,  M.  Vicat 
states  that  their  average  tenacity  may  be  estimated  at  140 
pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

339.  General  Treussart,  in  his  work  on  hydraulic  and  com- 
mon mortars,  has  given  in  detail  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments on  the  transversal  strength  of  artifical  hydraulic  mor- 
tars, made  by  submitting  smi3l  rectangular  parallelopipeds 
of  mortar,  six  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  square,  to  a 
transversal  strain  applied  at  the  centre  point  between  the 
bearings,  which  were  four  inches  apart.  From  tbese  experi- 
ments he  deduces  the  following  practical  conclusions. 

That  when  the  parallelopipeds  sustain  a  transversal  strain 
varying  between  220  and  330  pounds,  the  corresponding  mor- 
tar will  be  suitable  for  common  gross  masonry  ;  but  that  for 
important  hydraulic  works  the  parallelopipeds  should  sustain, 
before  yielding,  from  330  to  440  pounds. 

340.  The  only  published  experiments  on  this  subject  made 
in  this  country  are  those  of  Colonel  Totten,  appended  to  his 
translation  of  General  Treussart's  work.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  are  of  peculiar  value  to  the  American  engineer, 
as  they  were  made  upon  materials  in  very  general  use  on  the 
public  works  throughout  the  country. 

From  these  experiments  Colonel  Totten  deduces  the  follow- 
ing general  results : 

1st  That  mortar  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand  is  the  strong- 
er and  harder  as  the  quality  of  sand  is  less. 

2d.  That  common  mortar  is  the  stronger  and  harder  as  the 
quantity  of  sand  is  less. 

3d.  That  any  addition  of  common  lime  to  a  mortar  of 
hydraulic  cement  and  sand  weakens  the  mortar,  but  that  a 
little  lime  may  b^  added  without  any  considerable  diminution 
of  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  with  a  saving  of  expense. 
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4th.  The  strength  of  common  mortars  is  considerably 
improved  by  the  addition  of  an  artificial  pnzzolana,  but  more 
so  by  the  addition  of  an  hydraulic  cement. 

5uL  Fine  sand  >  generally  gives  a  stronger  mortar  than 
coarse  sand. 

6th.  Lime  slaked  by  sprinkling  gave  better  results  than 
lime  slaked  by  drowning.  A  few  experiments  made  on  air- 
slaked  lime  were  unfavorable  to  that  mode  of  slaking. 

7th.  Both  hydraulic,  and  common  mortar  yielded  better 
results  when  made  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  than  when 
made  thin. 

8th.  Mortar  made  in  the  mOrtar-mill  was  found  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  mixed  in  the  usual  w*y  with  a  hoe. 

9th.  Fresh  water  gave  better  results  than  salt  water. 

84L  Strength  and  Other  Proi>erties  of  Portland  Cement. 
From  experiments  made  in  England  by  Mr.  Grant  on  the  re- 
sistance to  crushing  of  blocks  of  Portland  cement,  and  of 
Portland  cement  mortars,  the  following  results  are  deduced. 

1st.  The  strength  of  the  blocks  in  both  cases  increased  with 
time.  The  blocks  of  pure  cement  bearing  respectively  nearly 
4,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  after  three  months ;  over  5,000 
Ibfl.  at  six  months ;  and  nearly  6,000  lbs.  at  nine  months. 

2d.  The  strength  of  the  blocks  of  mortar  also  increased 
with  time ;  but  decreased  as  the  volume  of  sand  used  was 
increased.  The  blocks  made  with  one  volume  of  sand  to  one 
of  cement  bore  about  2,600  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  those 
made  of  six  volumes  of  sand  to  one  or  cement  959  lbs.  at 
the  end  of  three  months ;  whilst  those  made  of  one  volume 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement  bore  4,561  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
at  the  end  of  nine  months,  and  those  made  of  six  volumes  of 
sand- to  one  of  cement  bore  1,678  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  at 
the  end  of  the  same  period. 

From  numerous  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grant  in  England, 
on  Portland  cement,  he  draws  the  following  conclusions : — 

Ist.  Portland  cement,  if  it  be  preserved  from  moisture, 
does  not,  like  Eoman  cement,  lose  its  strength  by  being  kept 
in  casks  or  sacks,  but  rather  improves  by  age. 

2d.  The  longer  it  is  in  setting,  the  more  its  strength  in- 
creases. 

8d.  Very  strong  Portland  cement  is  heavy,  of  a  blue-gray 
color,  and  sets  slowly.  Quick  setting  cement  has,  generallv, 
too  large  a  portion  of  clay  in  its  composition,  is  brownish  m 
color,  and  turns  out  weak  if  not  useless. 

4th.  The  less  the  amount  of  water  in  working  the  cement 
np  the  better. 
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5th.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importaaoe  that  the  stones  or 
bricks,  with  which  Portland  cement  is  nsed,  should  be  thor- 
oughly soaked  with  water.  If  nnder  water,  in  a  quiescent 
state,  the  cement  will  be  stronger  than  out  of  water. 

6th.  Blocks  of  brickwork,  or  of  concrete,  made  with  Port- 
land cement,  if  kept  under  water  until  required  for  use, 
would  be  much  stronger  than  if  kept  dry. 

7th.  Salt  water  is  as  good  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement 
as  fresh  water. 

8th.  Eoman  cement  is  very  ill  adapted  for  being  mixed 
with  sand. 

9th.  The  resistance  of  a  block  of  pnre  Portland  cement  to 
extension  after  an  immersion  of  one  year  was  about  480  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch  ;  whilst  the  resistances  of  blocks  made  of 
sand  and  cement,  after  the  same  period  of  immemon,  decreased 
with  the  quantity  of  sand  added.  Blocks  of  one  volume  of 
cement  in  paste  to  one  of  sand  giving  three-fourths  the  re- 
sistance of  those  of  pure  cement ;  and  those  of  one  volume 
of  cement  to  five  of  sand  giving  only  one-sixth  of  the  resist- 
ance of  blocks  of  pur^  cement. 

10th.  Koman  cement  is  only  one-third  the  strength  of 
Portland  cement. — Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
JEngineers^  VoL  JTXF.,  p.  66. 

84f2.  Concrete  and  Baton.  From  experiments  made  on 
concrete,  prepared  according  to  the  most  approved  process  in 
England,  by  Colonel  Pasley,  it  appears  that  this  material  is 
very  inferior  in  strength  to  good  brick,  and  the  weaker  kinds 
of  natural  stones. 

From  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Totten  on  b^ton,  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

That  b^ton  made  of  a  mortar  composed  of  hydraulic 
cement,  common  lime,  and  sand,  or  of  a  mortar  of  hydraulic 
cement  and  sand,  without  lime,  was  the  stron^r  as  the  quan- 
tity of  sand  was  the  smaller.  But  there  may  be  0.50  of  sand, 
and  0.25  of  common  lime,  without  sensible  deterioration ; 
and  as  much  as  1.00  of  sand,  and  0.25  of  lime,  without  great 
loss  of  strength. 

B4ton  made  with  just  sufficient  mortar  to  fill  the  void  spaces 
between  the  fragments  of  stone  was  found  to  be  less  strong 
than  that  made  with  double  this  bulk  of  mortar.  But  Colonel 
Totten  remarks,  that  this  result  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the 
difiSculty  of  causing  so  small  a  quantity  of  mortar  to  penetrate 
the  voids,  and  imite  all  the  fragments  perfectly^  in  experi- 
ments made  on  a  small  scale. 

The  strongest  b^ton  was  obtained  by  using  quite  small 
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fragments  of  brick,  and  the  weakest  from  small,  rounded, 
stone  gravel. 

A  b^ton  formed  by  pouring  grout  among  fragments  of 
stone,  or  brick,  was  inferior  in  strength  to  that  made  in  the 
nsnal  way  with  mortar. 

Comparing  the  strength  of  the  betons  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  were  eight  months  old  when  tried, 
with  that  of  a  sample  of  sound  red  sandstone  of  good  qual- 
ity, it  appears  that  the  strongest  prisms  of  b^ton  were  only 
half  as  strong  as  the  sandstone. 

The  working  strain  on  masses  of  concrete,  brick,  and  rubble 
masonry  seldom  exceeds  in  structures  that  of  one-sixth  of  the 
cmshing  weight  of  blocks  of  these  materials. 


IV. 

STBENGTH  OF  TIMBEB. 


A  wide  range  of  experiments  has  been  made  on  the  resist- 
ance of  timber  to  compression,  extension,  and  a  transverse 
strain,  presenting  very  variable  results.  Among  the  most 
recent,  and  which  command  the  greatest  confidence  from  the 
ability  of  their  authors,  are  those  of  Professor  Barlow  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson :  the  former  on  the  resistance  to  extension 
and  a  transverse  strain ;  the  latter  on  that  to  compr^sion. 
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The  following  Tdhle^  taken  from  Vol.  V.  Profesaional 
Papers  of  the  English  Royal  Engineers.  JSTo.  F.  Me- 
TnarJcs  and  Experiments  on  various  Woods^  give  some 
valuable  results  on  American  tiTuber  svMected  to  a  strain 
parallel  to  ths  fibre.  The  column  marked  O  ghes  the  co- 
hesive strength. 
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343.  Resistanoe  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  f oUowiBg  table 
exhibits  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  mean  resistance  per 
square  inch  or  various  kinds  of  timber,  from  the  experiments 
or  Prof.  Barlow. 

The  working  strain  on  beams  subjected  to  extension  should 
not  exceed  ^  of  the  rupturing  strain  in  permanent  structures, 
but  for  temporary  purposes,  like  scaffolding,  &c.,  it  may  be 
placed  at  ^th  the  rupturing  strain  with  safety. 

But  few  direct  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the 
elongations  of  timber  from  a  strain  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  Fi-om  some  made  in  France  by  MM.  Minard  and 
Desormes,  it  would  appear  that  bai*s  of  oak  having  a  sectional 
area  of  one  square  inch  will  be  elongated  .001176  of  their 
length  by  a  strain  of  one  ton. 

344.  Resistanoe  to  Compressive  Strains.  The  follow- 
ing Table  exhibits  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
from  experiments  on  short  cylindei's  of  timber  with  flat  ends. 
The  diameter  of  each  cylinder  was  one  inch,  and  its  height  two 
inches.  The  results,  in  the  first  column,  are  a  mean  from 
about  three  experiments  on  timber  moderately  dry,  being 
such  as  is  used  for  making  models  for  castings ;  those  in  the 
second  column  were  obtained  in  a  like  manner,  from  similar 
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Bpecimens,  which  were  turned  and  kept  dry  in  a  warm  place 
two  mouths  longer.  A  comparison  oi  the  results  in  the  two 
columns  shows  flie  effect  of  drying  on  the  strength  of  tim- 
ber; wet  timber  not  having  half  the  strength  of  the  same 
when  dry.  The  circumstances  of  rupture  were  the  same  as 
already  stated  in  the  general  observations  under  this  head ; 
the  height  of  the  weage  which  would  slide  ofE  in  timber 
bein^  about  half  the  diameter  or  thickness  of  the  specimen 
crushed. 

845.  Resistanoe  of  Square  Pillars.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has 
made  a  number  of  invaluable  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
pillars  of  timber,  and  of  columns  of  iron  and  steel,  and  from 
them  has  deduced  formulae  for  calculating  the  pressure 
which  they  will  support  before  breaking.  The  experiments 
on  timber  were  made  on  pillars  with  flat  ends.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  formulsB  from  which  their  strength  may  be  esti* 
mated. 

Calling  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  W. 

the  side  of  me  square  base  in  inches,  d. 
the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet,  I. 
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DS8GBIFIS0X  OV  WOOD. 


Alder 

Aflh 

Baywood 

Beech 

Birch  (American) 

Do.  (SngUah) 

Cedar. 

Crab 

Bed  deal 

White  deal 

Elder 

Elm 

Fir  (spruce) 

Hornbeam 

Mahogany 

Oak  (Quebec) 

Do.  (English) 

Do.  {Danteie,  very  dry) 

Pine  (pitch) 

Do.  (yellow,  fuU  of  turpentine) 

Do.  (red) 

Poplar 

Plum  (wet) 

Do.  (d>Tf) 

Sycamore 

Teak 

Larch  (faUen  two  months) 

Walnut ^ 

Willow. 


Strength  per  sqnart  iadt 
inllM. 


6881 
8688 
7518 
7788 
3297 
8297 
5674 
6499 
6748 
6781 
7451 

6499 
4588 
8198 
4281 
6484 

6790 
5875 
5395 
8107 
8654 
8241 
7082 

3201 
6063 
2898 


6960 
9868 
7518 

19868 

11663 
6402 
5863 
7148 
6586 
7293 
9973 

10881 
6819 
7289 
8198 
5982 

10058 
7781 
6790 
5445 
7518 
6124 

to  1049 

12101 
5568 
7227 

6128 


Then  for  long  colnmns  of  oak,  in  which  the  Bide  of  the 
square  base  is  less  than  -j^th  the  height  of  the  colnnin ; 

W  =  24542  i. 

and  for  red  deal,  ^ 

Tr=  17511    ?• 

For  shorter  pillars,  where  the  ratio  between  their  thickness 
and  height  is  such  that  they  still  yield  by  bending,  the 
strength  is  estimated  by  the  following  formula : 

Calling  the  weight  calculated  from  either  of  the  preceding 
formulae,  W. 

Calling  the  crushing  weight,  as  estimated  from  the  pro- 
ceeding table,  W. 

Calhng  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.,  W". 

Then  me  formula  for  the  strength  is 

w//  ^      WW  . 
W+iW 
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;  In  each  of  the  preceding  f  ormulse  d  must  be  taken  in 
inches,  and  I  in  feet. 

The  same  rule  is  followed  in  proportioning  the  rupturing 
to  the  working  strain  in  timber  subjected  to  compression  as  in 
timber  subjected  to  extension. 

346.  Resistance  to  Transverse  Strains.  As  timber, 
from  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  for  the  most  part 
exposed  to  a  transverse  strain,  the  far  greater  number  of  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  relations  between 
the  strain,  the  deflection  caused  by  it,  and  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece  subjected  to  the  strain.  These  relations  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  mathematical  investigations,  found- 
ed upon  data  derived  from  experiment,  which  will  be  given 
in  the  Aitendix.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  restdts  of 
experiments  made  upon  beams  having  a  rectangular  sectional 
area,  which  were  laid  horizontally  upon  supports  at  their  ends, 
and  subjected  to  a  strain  applied  at  the  middle  point  between 
the  supports,  in  a  vertical  direction. 

For  a  more  convenient  application  of  the  formulae  to  the 
results  of  the  experiments,  tne  notation  adopted  in  the  pre- 
ceding Art.  will  be  here  given. 

CaU  the  transverse  force  necessary  to  break  the  beam  in 
lbs.,  W. 

Call  the  distance  between  the  supports  in  inches,  Z. 
^    the    horizontal    breadth    of    the    sectional    area 
inches,  b. 

Call  the  vertical  depth  of  the  sectional  area  in  inches,  d. 
the  deflection  arising  from  a  weight  w  in  inches,  y! 


m 


a 


Table  of  Experiments  with  the  foregoing  Notation. 


Spedflo 

gIBV. 

Values 
of 
2. 

Valnee 
of 
b. 

Valoe 
of 

Valne 
of 

Valne 
of 
tr. 

Value 
of 
F. 

Anthors  of 
ezperimentfl. 

Ottk  ISnolUk) 

.034 

.972 

.466 
.466 
.490 
.873 

Inches. 

t>i 
84 
84 
80 

24 

86.2 
86.2 
86.2 

Inches. 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

2.76 
2.76 
2.76 

Inches. 
2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

6.66 
6.66 
6.64 

Inohes. 
1.280 
1.080 
0.861 
0.6 

0.6 
0.177 
0.177 
0.177 

lbs. 
200 
226 
160 
187 

180 
777 
802 

U76 

lbs. 
687 
078 

286 
6180 
6946 
0887 

Prof  Sarlow 

Da  ((kauuUan) 

Pine  (Ameriam) 

Otk.  (SngHah), 

White    nxroce    iCana- 

man). 

White  pine  {AmsHoan) 
Bbokqvnoe,       do. 
fioothoRi  pine^     do. 

ti 
Tredgold, 

(C 

Llent.  Brown. 

44 

u 
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The  following  TcMe^  taken  from  Vol.  V.  Professional 
Papers  of  the  English  Royal  Engineers,  No.  V.  Re- 
marks and  Experiments  on  vari/ms  Woods ^  gives  the  value 

Wl 
of  Sy  in  the  formAila  S  =  -r-s^for  transverse  strains^  in 

which  Ij  the  length  of  the  pieces  subjected  to  experiment^ 
woe  from  five  to  six  feet;  the  distance  between  the  points 
of  support  four  feet ;  the  ends  of  the  pieces  not  confined. 


00  I 


8 


9 


! 


618 


580 


896 


611 


dlmcmlom. 


i 

I 


In. 
1.98 


2.0 


S.0 


I 


in. 
1.08 


1.85 


1.86 


Ibe. 
1101 


808 


1017 


§ 


I 


in. 
2.0 


1.8 


8.0 


I 


2 

f 
^ 


IbA. 
890 


298 


271 


a 

u 

•Sg 

ll 

a  cs 

I 


Iba. 
642 


478 


684 


in. 
.8 


.8 


e  QB 

I 


1702 

1800 
1649 


1650 


1 


6 


21 

16 
19 


Detell  Semadn. 


Good  speotmen:  gftve 
warning  at  lOlflbo., 
then  fell  rapidlj  «Bd 
broke  at  1101  iba. 

Tolerable  BpeeSmea ; 
gave  'warning  gnd* 
uallyatTSlUn. 

Do.  aa  Now  & 


% 


'    10 

782 

2.06 

1.98 

1241 

2.7 

428 

697 

.85 

1790 

24 

11 

788 

2.0 

2.0 

1078 

1.9 

416 

642 

.776 

1009 

20 

12 

765 

778 

1.98 

2.0 

1167 

2.6 

428 

584 

.625 

1770 

24 

1728 

Tolerable      specimen: 

gaTo  warning  at  603 

Ibe. 
Good  specimen;  gave 

wamixv  at  1917  Iba. 
Do.     broke    w«ll    and 

gradually. 


\ 

n 


3. 

r 

H 


18 

14 
16 
16 
17 


764 

646 
720 
684 

646 


682 


2.0 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


2.0 

1.06 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 


1621 

1297 
1017 
1129 
1185 


26 

27 
28 
29 


708 
700 
712 
686 


700 


2.046 
2.05 

2.087 
2.08 


2.006 

2.a37 

2.03 

2.025 


1877 
1366 
1.321 
1266 


1.7 

2.8 
2.7 
2.5 
8.8 


640 

890 
487 
586 

470 


1241 

697 
642 
808 
642 


1.275 

.875 
1.1 

1.17 
1.1 


1965 
1625 
1698 

1777 


1848 


80 

26 
24 
25 
25 


Very  good    specimen; 

warning  at  1270  lbs., 

broke    saddentar    ^ 

1621. 
Good  specimen;  broka 

suddenly  at  1297  lbs. 
Do.,  broke  with  a  long 

scarf  and  gradually. 
Do.,  broke  well,  but  wiUl 

little  warning. 
Do.  Do.  Do. 


AH  taken  from  the 
piece. 


&1 
2.6 
8.6 
8.5 


230 
486 
483 
401 


761 
649 
678 
621 


0.9 

1.6 

0.8 

0.74 


1966 
1799 
1891 
1819 


1869 


86 
86 
86 


The  great  nnif  ormity  of 
texture  in  this  wood 
presented  no  irregn* 
larities  for  comment 
during  stzmining. 
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I: 


^ 


7   Good   ple«.  bat  wltli 
■  nuU  knot  It  iDclMfl 


fprtduMhj. 
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i1 

3 


^ 


sg 


S4 
(» 
66 
97 
68 


is- 

I 


USD 
1280 
1121 
1141 
1140 


1209 


1160 


TransTerse 
dlmeaslona. 


I 


in. 

2.029 
2.025 
2.046 
2.029 
2.042 


2.026 


I 


In. 

2.004 
2.U16 
2.089 
1.99 
2.028 


2.017 


lbs. 

1041 
1488 
1265 
1489 
878 


1209 


I 


i 


In. 

1.8 
2.4 
2.3 
8.8 
L8 


2.2 


II 
g 

|. 

<s  g 


^ 


lbs. 

8S8 
424 
39rj 
429 
347 


368 


lbs. 

818 
665 
313 
813 
257 


458 


in. 

.86 
.67 
.74 
.7 
.62 


.68 


I 


I 

GQ 


-a 

> 


1518 
2080 
1780 
2181 


1756 


1862 


e 


o 


28 
85 
82 
86 
24 


81 


Detadl  Bflmazks. 


ETidoithr  a  bad  sped- 
raan,  tomigli  it  looked 


p 

70 

422 

S.01 

2.0 

010 

1.8 

816 

534 

.76 

1861 

16 

71 
72 

450 
432 

2.0 
2.0 

2.0 
2.0 

910 
910 

1.7 
1.8 

343 
857 

690 
590 

.8 
.85 

1366 
1865 

16 
16 

78 
74 
75 

480 
480 
453 

453 

2.008 
1.96 
2.0 

1.99 
1.97 
1.99 

1041 

085 

1041 

1657 
1631 
1669 

28 
27 
28 

• 

F 

1456 

OoQcl  dean  «pecfmen; 

broke  short  wltlioixt 

warning. 
Do.  Do. 
Do.    All  from  the  HUiie 

log. 
Do.  1  Ko  remarku  made 
Do.  V    at  the  time  of 
Do. )     experiment. 


i 


s3 


70    668 


77 
78 


656 
689 


621 


2.0 


2.0 
2.0 


1.06 


2.0 

2.0 


1167 


1490 
1800 


2.1 


2.6 
2.1 


860 


459 
459 


642 


590 
068 


.8 


.6 
1.125 


1758 


2180 
1950 


1044 


82 
28 


Snapped  at  the  centre ; 
though  there  was  a 
knot  8  Inches  from  it. 

Good  dean  specimen. 

Do.,  but  broke  remark- 
ably shOTt,  and  with- 
out warning. 


Defleotion  of  Wooden  Beams.  Professor  W.  A.  Norton, 
of  the  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  made  a  careful  series 
of  experiments,  to  test  the  practical  accuracy  of  the  formula 
'derived  from  the  generally-received  theory  of  the  deflection 
of  beams  of  a  rectangular  cross-section,  arising  from  a  weight 
acting  at  the  middle  point  of  the  beam  resting  on  two  sup- 
ports, its  axis  being  horizontal. 

This  formula  is :  y==mz^T  j, ;  in  which 

P  is  the  applied  pressure ;  f^  the  deflection  due  to  P  /  jF,  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material ;  J,  the  breadth ;  d,  the 
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depth ;  and  Ij  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support  of 
the  beam;  and  m,  a  constant  to  be  derived  from  experiment 
From  liiis  formula,  if  accurate,  the  amount  of  deflection 
should  vary  directly  as  the  pressure  and  cube  of  the  length, 
and  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth ;  but  from 
Prof.  Norton's  experiments  it  appears : — 

1.  Tliat  the  deflection  varies  approximately  as  the  pressures, 
but  rather  increasing  according  to  a  less  rapid  law. 

2.  That,  although  the  deflections  are  not  uniformly  in- 
versely as  the  breadth,  still  the  variation  from  this  law  is  but 
slight 

3.  That,  except  in  "  beams  whose  length  bore  a  high  propor- 
tion to  their  depth,"  the  law  indicated,  that  the  deflections  are 
inversely  proportional  to  the  cubes,  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
In  other  cases  it  '^  decreases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than 
the  inverse  cube  of  the  depth." 

4.  The  experiments  also  show,  that  the  law,  that  the  deflec- 
tion is  directly  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  length,  also 
fails. 

From  these  experiments  Prof.  Norton  says : — 
"  We  may  conclude,  from  these  results,  that  the  deflection 
increases  according  to  a  less  rapid  law  than  the  cube  of  the 
length  of  the  stick.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  decreases 
in  a  less  rapid  proportion  than  the  inverse  cube  of  the  depth. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  true  formula  for  the  deflection 

f)robably  contains  at  least  one  additional  term,  which  varies 
ess  rapidly  than  as  the  cube  of  the  length  directly  and  the 
cube  of  the  depth  inversely ;  or  in  other  words,  contains  I  in 
the  numerator,  and  d  in  tne  denominator,  each  raised  to  a 
lower  power  than  the  cube." 

"  Further,  it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  true  theory  of  de- 
flection conducts  to  the  following  formula,  in  the  special  case 
.f  .  be™  »«ng  o.  .^^ppo^a  l^  in  L  „ldd.. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  -F  for  white  pine, 
and  the  calculated  values  of  the  constant  O. 

^  The  general  formula  applicable  to  white  pine  sticks  of  the 
general  quality  used  in  these  experiments  will  be  obtained  by 
taking  the  mean  of  the  several  values  of  ^  and  0  given  in  the 
above  table.  To  test  the  theoretical  formula  we  have  obtained 
we  will  take  the  mean  values  of  JE  and  O^  for  the  second  set 
of  sticks,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  and  flfth  columns, 
viz. :  ^=1,427,965  pounds,  and  67=0.0000094  We  thus 
have 
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/=0.0000094^+  ,^n^,^ 
OP,  taking  JP=100  Iba., 

/=0.00094^+57;nO^-" 

The  general  formula  for  the  deflection  may  also  take  the 
following  form : 

^  (4^(7^+1). 


/= 


AMd^ 


TABLE. 


Btidka. 

DifE.  oC  Brtrane  PnMnzM. 

Diff.o<  Intennedlfttt 

Bet  Ko.  1. 

jr. 

a 

JR 

a 

1. 

b. 

a. 

1,869,600  Ibi. 
1,666,809   " 
1,684,890    " 
1,662,000    ** 
1,481,800    " 
1,608,986   '* 

1,277,729  Ita. 
1,296,984   " 
1,668,900    •• 
1,661,822   '* 
1,423,609   " 

0.0000106 
0.0000100 
0.0000087 
0.0000140 
0.0000108 
0.0000108 

0.0000064 

0.0000089 

aooooiio 

0.0000U84 
0.0000092 

1,908,480  IIm. 
1,679,900    ^ 
1,660,800    " 
1,601,200    - 
1,428,600    »* 
1,474,798    " 

1,264,000  lbs. 
1,816,000    " 
1,642,800    ^ 
1,(»0,000    ** 
1,427,965   " 

ft          ft 
2,   or    4 

4 

2,   or    4 
2,   or    4 
ICeai 

In.        In. 
2 

2,  or  8 
2,  or  8 

9 
u 

in.        In. 
1 

8,  or  2 
8,  or  2 
2 
2 

0.0000061 
0.0000095 

O.OU00078 

o.oooom 

0.0000084 
O.OOO0080 

Bet  No.  2. 

ft         ft 
2,   or   4 
2,   or   4 
2,   or    4 
2,   or    4 
Heaz 

In. 
8 
2 

4 
2 

I8k ^ 

in. 
2 

8 

2 
2 

O.O000Q00 
0.000008B 

0.0000107 
O.OOG0100 
O.OO0O0M 

847.  Resistance  to  Detrusion.    From  the  experimentB  of 

Prof.  Barlow,  it  appears  that  the  resistance  offered  by^  the 
lateral  adhesion  or  the  fibres  of  fir,  to  a  force  acting  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  fibres,  may  be  estimated  at  692  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Tredgold  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  offered  by  adhesion  to  a  force  applied 
perpendicularly  to  the  fibres  to  tear  them  asxmder. 

Oak 2316  Iba  per  aqoard  inoh. 

Poplar 1782      **  " 

Laroh,  970  to  1700      "  " 
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V. 


8TBENGTH  OF  OAjBT-IBOH. 

The  moBt  recent  experimentB  on  the  strength  of  this  ma- 
terial are  those  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  Those,  particularly, 
made  by  him  on  the  subject  of  the  strength  of  columns, 
and  the  most  suitable  form  of  cast-iron  beams  to  sustain  a 
transversal  strain,  have  supplied  the  engineer  and  architect 
with  the  most  valuable  guide  in  adapting  this  material  to 
the  various  purposes  of  structures. 

348.  Resistance  to  Extension. — From  a  few  experiments 
made  hj  Mr.  Bennie  and  Captain  Brown,  the  tensile  strength 
of  cast  iron  varies  from  7  to  9  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  upon  both  hot  and 
cold  blast  iron  give  the  tensile  strength  from  6  to  92  tons  per 
square  inch. 

From  some  experiments  made  on  American  cast  iron,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  the  mean  tensile 
strength  is  20834  lbs.,  or  9^  tons  per  square  inch. 

849.  Resistance  to  Ck>nipressive  Strain. — The  general 
circimistances  attending  the  rupture  of  this  material  by  com- 

Eression,  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
ave  already  been  given.  The  angle  of  the  wedge  resulting 
from  the  rupture  is  about  65°. 

The  mean  crushing  weight  derived  from  experiments  upon 
short  cylinders  of  hot  blast  iron  was  121,685  lbs.,  or  54  tons 
Oi  cwt.  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  prisms  of  the  same,  with  square  bases, 
100,738  lbs.,  or  44  tons  19^  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  cylinders  of  cold  blast  ii-on  was  125,403  lbs., 
or  55  tons  19^  cwt  per  square  inch. 

That  on  short  prisms  of  the  same,  having  other  regular 
£guTes  for  their  bases,  was  100,631  lbs.,  or  44  tons  18^  cwt. 
per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  remarks  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  base 
differing  from  the  circle:  "In  the  omer  forms  the  difference 
of  strength  is  but  little ;  and  therefore  we  may  perhaps  admit 
that  dif^rence  of  form  of  section  has  no  influence  upon  the 
power  of  a  short  prism  to  bear  a  crushing  force." 

In  remarking  on  the  circumstances  attending  the  rupture, 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  further  observes :  "  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, without  assignable  error,  that  in  the  crushing  of  short 
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iron  prisms  of  yarious  forms,  ^^^£^^  ^^^  ^^^  wedge,  the  angle 
of  fracture  will  be  the  same.  Tms  simple  assumption,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  prove  at  once,  not  only  in  this  material,  but  in 
others  which  break  in  the  same  manner,  the  proportionality  of 
the  crushing  force  in  different  forms  to  the  area ;  since  the 
area  of  fracture  would  always  be  equal  to  the  direct  trans- 
verse area  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity  dependent  npon 
the  material," 

TcMe  exh/Sntmg  the  Ratio  of  the  Tensile  to  the  Compree" 
sive  Forces  in  Coat  Iron^jfrom  Mr.  BLodgidiieorie  Ex^peri- 
ments. 


DxaoBXPxzoir  oar  ioral. 


Devon  iron, 
Buffery  iron, 

Do. 
Coed-Talen  iron, 

Do. 
Garroniron, 

Do. 
Carron  iron, 

Do. 


No.  8.  Hot  blast 
Ko.  1.  Hot  blast 

**  Cold  blast 
No.  2.  Hot  blast 

''  Gold  blast 
No.  2.  Hot  blast 

''  Cold  blast 
No.  3.  Hot  blast 

''     Cold  blast 


OomproulTo  fores 
per  aquATB  inch. 


145,486 

86,897 

93,385 

82,734 

81,770 

108,540 

106,375 

133,440 

115.442 


TeDsito  foroe  per 
•quara  indL 

Batio. 

21,907 

6.638: 

13,434 

6.431  : 

17,466 

5.346: 

16,676 

4.961  : 

18,855 

4^37  : 

13,505 

8  037  : 

16,683 

6.376  : 

17,755 

7.515  : 

14,200 

8.129  : 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


850.  Resistance  of  Cylindrioal  Golumns.    The  experi* 

ments  under  this  head  were  made  upon  solid  and  hollow  col- 
umns, both  ends  of  which  were  either  flat  or  rounded,  fixed  or 
loose,  or  one  end  flat  and  the  other  rounded.  In  the  case  of 
columns  with 'rounded  ends,  the  pressure  was  applied  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  column. 

The  followinfi^  extracts  are  made  from  Dr.  Hodgkinson's 
paper  on  this  siibject,  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Rritish 
Association  0/1840. 

^^Ist.  In  all  long  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions,  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  by  flexure  is  about  three  times  greater  when 
the  ends  of  the  pillars  are  flat  than  when  they  are  rounded. 

"  2d.  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  with  one  end  rounded  and 
the  other  flat,  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  that  of  a 
pillar  of  the  same  dimensions  with  both  ends  round,  and  one 
with  both  ends  flat.  Thus,  of  tliree  cylindrical  pillars,  all  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  the  first  having  both  its  ends 
rounded,  the  second  with  one  end  rounded  and  one  flat,  and 
the  third  with  both  ends  flat,  the  strengths  are  afl  1,  2,  3, 
nearly. 
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^3d.  A  long,  tmiform,  cast-iron  pillar,  with  its  ends  firmly 
fixed,  whether  by  means  of  disks  or  otherwise,  has  the  same 
power  to  resist  breaking  as  a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
fialf  the  length,  with  the  ends  rounded  or  turned  so  that  the 
force  would  pass  through  the  axis. 

^4th.  The  experiments  show  that  some  additional  strength 
is  given  to  a  pillar  by  enlarging  its  diameter  in  the  middle 
part ;  this  increase  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  more  than 
one  seventh  or  one  eighth  of  the  breaking  weight. 

"  5tL  The  index  oi  the  power  of  the  diameter  to  which  the 
strength  of  lon^  pillars  with  rounded  ends  is  proportional,  is 
3.76  nearly,  and  3.55  in  those  with  flat  ends,  as  appeared  from 
the  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments ;  or  the  strength 
of  both  may  he  taken  as  the  3.6  power  of  the  diameter 
nearly. 

'^6th.  In  pillars  of  the  same  thickness,  the  strength  is  in- 
vereelv  proportional  to  the  1.7  power  of  the  length  nearly. 

^  Thus  tike  strength  of  a  solid  pillar  with  rounded  ends,  the 

diameter  of  which  is  dy  and  the  length  I,  is  as  _" 

c 

"  The  absolute  strength  of  solid  pillars,  as  appeared  from 

the  experiments,  are  nearly  as  below. 

"In  pillars  with  rounded  ends, 

Strength  in  tons  =  14.9  — . 

c 

'^Jn  pillars  with  flat  ends, 

Strength  in  tons  =  44.16  —  • 

c 

**In  hollow  pillars  nearly  the  same  laws  were  found  to  ob- 
tain; thus,  if  1}  and  d  be  the  external  and  internal  diameters 
of  a  pillar  whose  length  is  Z,  the  strength  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  wnich  the  ends  were  movable  (as  in  the  connectine-rod  of 
a  steam-enffine)  would  be  expressed  by  the  formula  below. 
®  ^  i>-  -  d"* 
Strength  in  tons=  13 rw ► 

"  In  hollow  pillars,  whose  ends  are  flat,  we  had  from  experi- 
ment as  before, 

Strength  in  tons  =44.3 n'-i • 

"  The  f ormulsB  above  apply  to  all  pillars  whose  lei^th  is  not 
lees  than  about  thirty  times  the  external  diameter ;  for  pillars 
shorter  than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  '  f  or- 
mola,'  given  under  the  head  of  Stbength  of  Timbeb,  ^or 
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short  pillars  of  timber,  substitnting  for  TTand  W  in  that  for- 
mula, the  proper  values  applicable  to  cast-iron." 

361.  Similar  Pillars.  ^^  In  similar  pillars,  or  those  whose 
length  is  to  the  diameter  in  a  constant  proportion,  the  strength 
is  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  or  of  any  other  linear 
dimension ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  strength  is  nearly  as  the 
area  of  the  transverse  section." 

"  In  hollow  pillars,  of  greater  diameter  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  or  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  it  was  not  found 
that  any  additional  strength  was  obtained  over  that  of  cylin- 
drical pillars." 

"  The  strength  of  a  pillar,  in  the  form  of  the  connecting 
rod  of  a  steam-engine  ^  (that  is,  the  transverse  section  pre- 
senting the  figure  of  a  cross  -h)  "was  found  to  be  veiy 
small,  perhaps  not  half  the  strength  that  the  same  metal 
would  nave  given  if  cast  in  the  iform  of  a  uniform  hollow 
cylinder." 

"  A  pillar  irregularly  fixed,  so  that  the  pressure  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  diagonal,  is  reduced  to  one  third  of  its 
strength.  Pillars  fixed  at  one  end  and  movable  at  the  other, 
as  in  those  fiat  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  break  at 
one  third  the  length  from  the  movable  end;  therefore,  to 
economize  the  metal,  they  should  be  rendered  stronger  there 
than  in  other  parts." 

852.  Iiong-oontinued  Pressure  on  Pillars.  ^^  To .  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  a  load  lying  constantly  on  a  pillar,  Mr. 
Fairbairn  had,  at  the  writer's  suggestion,  four  pillars  cast, 
all  of  the  same  length  and  diameter.  The  first  was  loaded 
with  4  cwt.,  the  second  with  7  cwt.,  the  third  with  10  cwt., 
and  the  fourth  with  13  cwt. ;  this  last  load  was  -f^  of  what 
had  previously  broken  a  pillar  of  the  same  dimensions,  when 
the  weight  was  carefully  laid  on  without  loss  of  time.  The 
pillar  loaded  with  13  cwt.  bore  the  weight  between  five  and 
six  months,  and  then  broke." 

353.  General  Properties  of  Pillars.  '^In  piUais  of 
wrought-iron,  steel,  and  timber,  the  same  laws,  with  respect 
to  rounded  and  flat  ends,  were  found  to  obtain,  as  had  been 
shown  to  eidst  in  cast-iron." 

"  Of  rectangular  pillars  of  timber,  it  was  proved  experimen- 
tally that  the  pillar  of  greatest  strength  of  the  same  material, 
IS  a  square." 

364.  Comparative  Strength  of  Cast-iron,  Wrought- 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Timber.  "It  resulted  from  the  experi- 
ments upon  pillars  of  the  same  dimensions  but  of  different 
materials,  that  if  we  call  the'  strength  of  cast-yx)n  1000^  we 
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Bhall  have  for  wrought  1745,  cast  steel  2518,  Dautzio  oak 
108.8,  red  deal  IS.iJ^ 

8S5.  Reslstanoe  to  Transverse  Strain.  The  following 
tables  and  deductions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments  oi 
Messrs.  Hodgkinson  and  Fairbaim,  on  hot  and  cold  blast 
iron,  as  publl^ed  in  their  Jieports  to  the  JB'i'itish  AssociaHon 
ml837. 

TaUe  exhibiting  the  resvUs  of  eicperiments  "by  Mr.  Hodg- 
hineon  on  ha/re  of  hot  blast  iron  5  feet  long^  vdth  a  rect- 
anfftUar  sectional  a/rea^  the  bars  resting  horizontally  on 
props  ^  feet  6  inches  ajpa/rts  the  weight  being  applied  at 
the  middle  of  the  baa*. 


1. 


Bectangnlsr  bar, 
1^  inch  broad, 
1.00      **    desp. 
irclittoCtaK,151taB.t( 


a 


26 


SO 

66 

113 

336 
448 
460 


I 


.087 
.052 
.070 
.182 
.271 
.588 
.040 
1.360 
broke 


▼isible 
increaBed 
.001? 
.002 
.008 
.037 
.087 
.181 


mtliiisto  dedaotioB 
1.444  isobM. 


18. 


Bectengnlar  bar, 
1.08  indiea  broad, 
3.00     "      ' 


1474 
1605 
1866 
2126 
2388 
2649 
2910 
3i72 
3483 
3694 
3956 


.130 
.156 
.185 
.212 
.243 
.272 
.307 
.340 
.378 
broke 


.001 
.003 
.006 
.010 
.012 
.017 
.022 
.080 
.038 
.050 


UlftiiBate  dcflectloii 
.410iiioh. 


BZFKBmXHT  14. 


Bectangnlar  bax. 
1.02  inches  broadL 
4.08      "     deeiw 
Weight  18  Iba. 


6867 
6798 
7780 
8661 
9598 
10524 
11087 


B 

I 


.127- 
.158 
.177 
.207 
.285 
.275 
broke 


.01 


.08 


TTltiinate  deflaotion 
JMOinch. 


866.  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  same 
Beport :  '^  I  had  remarked,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  that 
the  elasticity  of  the  bars  was  injured  much  earlier  than  is 

gnerally  conceived ;  and  that  instead  of  its  remaining  per- 
st  tiU  one  third,  or  iipwards,  of  the  breaking  weight  was 
laid  on,  as  is  generally  admitted  by  writers,  it  was  evident 
that  {^th,  or  less,  produced  in  some  cases  a  considerable  set  or 
defect  of  elasticity ;  and  judging  from  its  slow  increase  after- 
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JSestdts  of  ea>periment8f  hy  the  samsy  an  tJie  Transverse 
Strength  of  Cold  Blast  Iron  ;  length  of  hars^  and  distance 
between  the  ^points  of  sfwpport  the  same  as  in  the  jpreoed- 
vng  table. 


1. 


Bectangular  bar, 
1.0S6  Inch  deep, 
1.002    "    broad. 
Weight,  15  lbs.  6  00. 


^ 

B  'M 

16 

.038 

80 

.062 

56 

.120 

112 

.240 

168 

.870 

224 

.510 

280 

.649 

886 

.798 

892 

.953 

448 

1.120 

604 

1.810 

514 

it  bore 

518 

broke 

il 


1^ 


visible 
increased 
.002 
.007 
.014 
.028 
.041 
.061 
.084 
.120 
.170 


TTltSmate  defleotion 
1.86  inch. 


19. 


Bectangnlar  bar, 
8.00  Inches  deep, 
1.02     "     broad. 
Weight,  46  Um.  8  oa. 


'f 


r 


1082 
1843 
1605 
1866 
2126 
2388 
2649 
2910 
3172 
8433 
8694 
8825 


.091 
.111 
.138 
.164 
.190 
.229 
.250 
.281 
.810 
.845 
.878 
broke 


.008 
.006 
.008 
.010 
.012 
.015 
.019 
.026 
.031 
.037 
.046 


TJlcimate  deflectioa 
0.895  Inoh. 


ExPBBiMEzrr  18. 


Bectaagolar  bar, 
4.98  inches  deep, 
1.08      **      broad. 
Weight,  7b  lbs. 


r 


4936 
5867 
6798 
7730 
8662 
9593 
10525 
10588 


I 


.110 
.130 
.153 
.179 
.195 
.219 
.250 
broke 


.013 

.020 
.025 

.034 
.042 


mtimate  deflecdon 


wards,  I  was  persuaded  that  it  had  not  come  on  by  a  sudden 
change,  but  had  eidsted,  though  in  a  less  degree,  from  a  very 
early  period." 

"  From  what  has  been  stated  above,  deduced  from  experi- 
ments made  with  ^eat  care,  it  is  evident  that  the  maxim  of 
loading  bodies  within  the  elastic  limit  has  no  foundation  in 
nature ;  but  it  will  be  considered  as  a  compensating  fact, 
that  materials  will  bear  for  an  indefinite  period  a  much 
greater  load  than  has  hitherto  been  conceived. 

867.  "  We  may  admit,"  from  the  mean  results,  "  that  the 
strength  of  rectangular  bars  is  as  the  square  of  the  depth." 

858.  Efibots  of  Time  upon  the  Defleotions  caused  by  a 
Permanent  Load  on  the  Middle  of  Horizontal  Bars.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experi- 
ments   on    this    point.     The    experiments   were  made    on 
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bars  5  feet  long,  1.05  inch  deep ;  the  one  of  cold  blast  iron, 
1.03  inch  broad ;  the  other  of  hot  blast,  1.01  broad  ;  distance 
between  the  points  of  support  4  feet  6  inches.  The  constant 
weight  suspended  at  the  centre  of  the  bars  was  280  lbs.  This 
weight  remained  on  from  March  11th,  1837,  to  June  23d, 
1838. 


CWdUMtlran. 

Hot  blart  boo. 
D«fleGtioiL  in 
inchea. 

Bado  of  Incraue  of 

.030 
.968 

Haich  nth,  1887, 
Jnne  23d,  1888. 

78- 

1.064 
1.107 

— 

.083 

Incxease, 

- 

.048 

1000  :  1803 

869.  Mr.  Fairbaim  in  his  Eeport  remarks  on  the  above 
and  like  results:  ^'The  hot  blast  bar  in  these  experiments 
being  more  deflected  than  the  cold  blast,  indicates  that  the 
particles  are  more  extended  and  compressed  in  the  former 
iron,  with  the  same  weight,  than  in  the  latter.  This  excess 
of  deflection  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  rapidity  of 
increase,  which  it  wiU  be  observed  is  considerably  greater  in 
the  hot  than  in  the  cold  blast  bar." 

"  It  appears  from  the  present  state  of  the  bars  (which  indi- 
cate a  ^ow  but  progressive  increase  in  the  deflections)  that 
we  must  at  some  period  arrive  at  a  point  beyond  their  bearing 
powers ;  or  otherwise  to  that  position  which  indicates  a  cor- 
rect adjustment  of  the  particles  in  equilibrium  with  the  load. 
Which  of  the  two  points  we  have  in  this  instance  attained  is 
difllcult  to  determine ;  sufficient  data,  however,  are  adduced  to 
show  that  the  weights  are  considerably  beyond  the  elastic 
limit,  and  that  cast  iron  will  ^support  loads  to  an  extent  be- 
yond what  has  usually  been  considered  safe,  or  beyond  that 
point  where  a  permanent  set  takes  place." 

360.  Efibots  of  Temperature.  Mr.  Fairbaim  remarks : 
^  The  infusion  of  heat  into  a  metallic  substance  may  render  it 
more  ductile,  and  probably  less  rigid  in  its  nature ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend it  will  be  found  weaker,  and  less  secure  under  the 
effects  of  heavy  strain.  This  is  observable  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  experiments "  on  transverse  strength  ''  ranging 
from  26""  up  to  190*=*  Fahr." 

«The  cold  blast  at  26^  and  190^,  is  in  strength  as  874  :  743. 
The  hot  blast  at  26''  and  190"",  is  in  strengSi  as  811  :  731. 
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Being  a  diminntion  in  strength  as  100  :  85  for  the  cold  blast, 
and  100  to  90  for  the  hot  blast,  or  15  per  cent  loss  of  strengdi 
in  the  cold  blast,  and  ten  per  cent  in  the  hot  blast" 

^  A  nmnber  of  the  experiments  made  on  No.  3  iron  haye 

S'ven  extraordinary  and  not  nnf requentlj  unexpected  results, 
enerally  speakin^:,  it  is  an  iron  of  an  irre&nil&r  character, 
and preeintiless^f ormity in  its  texture  thA either  the  first 
or  second  qnab'ties ;  in  other  respects  it  is  more  retentive,  and 
is  often  used  for  giving  strength  and  tenacity  to  the  finer 
metals." 

"  At  212**  we  have  in  the  No.  3  a  much  greater  weight  sus- 
tained than  what  is  indicated  by  the  No.  2  at  190^ ;  and  at 
600^  there  appears  in  both  hot  and  cold  blast  the  anomaly  of 
increased  strength  as  the  temperature  is  advanced  from  boil- 
ing water  to  melted  lead,  arising  from  the  greater  strength  of 
the  No.  3  iron." 

36L  From  experiments  made  by  Major  Wade  on  American 
cast  iron,  and  by  Mr.  Fairbaimon  English  cast  iron,  it  appears 
that  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  is  increased  both  by  remeiting, 
and  by  prolonged  fusion  when  kept  in  their  certain  limits. 
It  also  appears  from  other  experiments  that  repeated  fusions 
occasion  a  heavy  waste  of  material,  and  that  if  either  remeit- 
ing or  prolonged  fusion  be  carried  too  far  the  .result  will  be 
an  iron  of  a  hard  and  brittle  quality. 

862.  Influence  of  Form  upon  the  Transverse  Strength 
of  Cast  Iron  Beams.  Upon  no  point,  respectinff  the  strength 
of  cast  iron,  have  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  led  to 
more  valuable  results  to  tne  enxfineer  and  architect,  than  upon 
the  one  under  this  head.  The  following  tables  give  the  results 
of  exjperiments  on  bars  of  a  uniform  cross-section  (thus  X) 
cast  from  hot  and  cold  blast  iron.  The  bars  were  7  feet 
long,  and  placed,  for  breaking,  on  supports  6  feet  6  inches 
asunder.  ' 


.  J 
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TaMe  exhibiting  the  lieeulte  of  Es^erimervta  on  ha/re  of  Hot 
Blast  Iron  of  the  form  ofotoes  section  as  above. 


BxpxBixBrr4 

EZPSBOIXBT  6. 

Bar  teoten          1 

Mdiown 

Bar  broken     ^^^^      aadioini 

iviHi  the  rib  downwmrd. 

with  the  rib  npwaid. 

Wdghtinllw. 

Deflection  in 

Bet. 

Weight  in  Iba. 

inchea. 

Bet 

7 

.015 

Yiflible 

7 

^^ 

not  viflible 

U 

.082 

.001 

14 

.025 

Yiaible 

21 

.046 

.002 

21 

.045 

.003 

28 

.064 

.004 

28 

.065 

.003 

66 

.130 

.006 

56 

.134 

.005 

112 

.278 

.020 

112 

.270 

.015 

168 

.444 

.035 

224 

.580 

.058 

224 

.618 

.058 

836 

.895 

.101 

280 

.813 

.093 

448 

1.224 

.155 

836 

1.030 

.130 

560 

1.585 

.235 

8e4 

broke 

— 

672 

1.985 

.830 

. 

.. 

mm 

784 

2.410 

.490 

mm 

• 

.. 

896 

3.450 

.723 

. 

\ 

. 

1008 

4.140 

1.040 

.. 

m. 

— 

1064 

. 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1120 

broke 

— 

Xmiiiute  defleotioQ  1.18 

Sincfaei. 

Fnctnie  cKcmSL  by  a  wedge  2.0S  inchea 
loDff  and  1.06  deep,  of        _A^         thia 

1 

form  flying  o 
intlii 

at.             /"^    — >^ 

late  deflection  4.890. 

ITote.  The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  ^ 

fqrm  of  the  uniform  cross-section  of  the  | 
bars.     The  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross- 
8^on  in  the  two  experiments  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Length  of  paxaUelogiain  AB  5  inohes " 

Depth  '*  AB  0.30   " 

Total  depth  of  bar CD  1.55   *< 

Broadth  of  zib DB  0.36'' 


Ezpt.  4. 


6  inches 
0.30   " 
1.56   '« 
0.865  " 


Bzpt  5. 
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TahU  exhiMting  ResvUs  of  JExperiments  on  bars  of  Cold 
Bloat  Iron  5  feet  long^  of  the  same  form  of  crosa  section 
as  in  jpreoedvng  table. 


BiPXRIMSlIT  4. 

KxPKnnnENx  6. 

B&rbrokBn        .1 

with  rib 

Bar  brokm     ^J^       wiili  nb 

upward. 

Wdghtinlbfl. 

DefleGtionIn 

Set. 

Weight  in  lbs. 

Deflection  in 
inches. 

Bet 

113 

.03 

^ 

112 

.03 

^^ 

224 

.07 

_ 

224 

.07 

M 

836 

.11 

— 

836 

.11 

^ 

892 

.13 

.005 

448 

.16 

— 

420 

.14 

.007 

660 

.19 

.005 

448 

.15 

.010 

616 

.21 

.010 

560 

.19 

.012 

672 

.23 

^ 

672 

.23 

.015 

728 

_ 

.015 

784 

.28 

.023 

784 

.27 

.. 

896 

.83 

.030 

896 

.81 

.. 

952 

.85 

.. 

1008 

.85 

^ 

980 

broke 

_ 

1120 

.89 

.. 

-. 

.. 

.- 

1344 

.48 

•• 

.. 

mm. 

— 

1568 

.57 

mm 

~ 

— 

-. 

1792 

.67 

.. 

.- 

— 

— 

2016 

.80 

mm 

. 

. 

— 

2240 

.95 

.. 

— 

— 

mm 

2296 

it  bore 

. 

- 

- 

- 

2352 

broke 

- 

Ultiixuite  deflectloi 

1 88. 

Ultimate  deflectloDL  1.08. 
Fraotoro  by  a  wedge  breaUog  oat  as  in 

Note.  The  linear  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  the  bare 
in  the  above  table  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  with  the  exception  of  the  total  depth  CD,  which 
in  these  last  two  experiments  was  2.27  inches,  or  a  little 
more. 

863.  The  object  had  in  view  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  the 
experiments  recorded  in  the  two  preceding  tables,  was  two- 
fold ;  the  one  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
permanent  set,  or  injury  to  elasticity  takes  place ;  the  other 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  form  of  cross  section  on  the 
transverse  strength  of  cast  iron.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Report,  give  the  principal  deductions  of  Im*.  Hodgkinson 
on  these  points. 

"  In  experiments  4  and  5  "  (on  hot  blast  iron), "  which  were 
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on  longer  bars  than  the  others,  east  for  this  pii23)oee,  and  for 
another  mentioned  further  on,  the  elasticity  (in  Expt.  4)  was 
sensibly  injured  with  7  lbs.,  and  in  the. latter  (Expt.  6)  with 
14  lbs.,  the  breaking  weights  being  364  lbs.,  and  1120  lbs. 
In  the  former  of  these  cases  a  set  was  visible  with  -^j  and  in 
the  other  with  -^  of  the  breaking  weight,  showing  that  there 
is  no  weight,  however  small,  that  will  not  injure  the  elasti- 
city." 

**  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  a  transverse  strain,  some  of 
its  particles  are  extended  and  others  compressed ;  I  was  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  whether  the  above  defect  in  elasticity  arose 
from  tension  or  compression,  or  both.  Experiments  4  and  5 
show  this ;  in  these  a  section  of  the  casting,  which  was  uni- 

e 

form  throughout,  had  the  form  X.    During  the  experiments 

the  broad  part  ab  was  laid  horizontally  upon  supports ;  the 
vertical  rib  c  in  the  latter  experiment  being  upward,  in  the 
former  downward.  When  it  was  downward  the  rib  was  ex- 
tended, when  upward  the  rib  was  compressed.  In  both  cases 
the  part  oi  was  the  fulcrum ;  it  was  thin,  and  therefore  easily 
flexible;  but  its  breadth  was  such  that  it  was  nearly  inex- 
tensible  and  incompressible,  comparatively,  with  the  vertical 
rib.  We  may  therefore  assume,  that  nearly  the  whole  flexure 
which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  this  form,  arises  from  the  ex- 
tension or  compression  of  the  rib,  according  as  it  is  downward 
or  upward.  In  Expt.  4  we  have  extension  nearly  without 
compression,  and  in  Expt.  5  compression  almost  without  ex- 
tension. These  experiments  were  made  with  great  care. 
They  show  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  set,  whether  it  arises  from  tension  or  compression. 

"  The  set  from  compression,  however,  is  usually  less  than 
that  from  extension,  as  is  seen  in  the  commencement  of 
the  two  experiments,  and  near  the  time  of  fracture  in  that 
submitted  to  tension.  The  deflections  from  equal  weights 
are  nearly  the  same  whether  the  rib  be  extended  or  compress- 
ed, but  the  ultimate  strengths,  as  appears  from  above,  are 
widely  different." 

S64.  Form  of  Cast  Iron  Beam  best  adapted  to  Resist  a 
Tranffverse  Strain.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
on  this  subject,  published  in  theMemoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
PhUoaophtcal  Society  of  Manchester^  Second  Series,  vol.  6, 
are  of  equal  interest  with  those  just  detailed,  both  in  their 
general  results  and  practical  bearing.  From  these  experi- 
ments, the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  me  form  of  beam  in  the 
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annexed  diaf^ms  is  the  most  favorable  for  reeifitance  to 
transverse  strains. 

Kg.  «. 


Fig.  ft. 


^ 


^ 


Fig.  c 

Fig.  a  represents  the  plan,  Fig.  b 
the  elevation,  and  Fig.  o  the  cross 
section  (enlarged)  at  the  middle  of 
the  beam.  From  the  Figs,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  beam  consists  of 
three  parts ;  a  bottom  flanch  of  nni- 
form  depth,  but  variable  breadth, 
tapering  from  the  centre  towards 
the  extremities,  where  the  points 
of  support  would  be  placed  so  as  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  common  parabola  on  each  side  of  the 
axis  of  the  beam,  the  vertex  of  each  parabola  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  beam.  The  object  of  this  form  of  flanch  was  to 
make  it,  according  to  theory,  the  strongest,  with  the  same 
amount  of  material,  to  bear  a  weight  uniformlv  distributed 
over  it  The  top  flanch  is  of  a  like  form,  but  oi  much  small- 
er breadth  and  depth  than  the  bottom  one.  The  two  are 
united  by  a  vertical  rib  of  uniform  depth  and  breadth. 

The  following  are  the  relative  dimensions  of  this  form  of 
beam,  which,  from  experiment,  gave  the  most  favorable 
result 


Pittonoe  of  rapportB 4  ft.  6    inohea. 

Total  depth  of  beam 0  **  H 

Breadth  of  top  flanch  at  oentze  of  beam 

*'  bottom  flanoh  <<  

Uniform  depth  of  top  flandi 

**  bottom  flanch 

Thicknees  of  yertioal  rib. . .  i 

Total  area  of  croes  section 


2.38 

6.66 

0.81 

0.66 

0.266 

6.4  square  i 


Weight  of  beam 711bs. 

"This  beam  broke  in  the  middle  by  compression  with 
26084  lbs.,  or  11  tons  13  cwt,  a  wedge  separating  from  its 
upper  side.^' 
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^kJ^c  weights  were  laid  gradually  and  slowly  on,  and  the 
,^^  had  borne  within  a  little  of  its  breaking  weight  a  con- 


toig\eW'=82^^ 

"  It  is  extremely  probable,  from  this  fracture,  that  the  neu- 
tral point  was  at  riy  the  vertex  of  the  wedge,  and  therefore  at 
iths  the  depth  of  the  beam,  since  3.9= f  x  5  J-  nearly." 

The  relative  dimensions  above  given  were  arrived  at  by 
^  constantly  making  small  additions "  to  the  bottom  flanch, 
until  a  pomtjwas  reached  where  resistance  to  compression 
could  no  longer  be  sustained.  The  beams  of  this  form,  in  all 
previous  experiments,  having  yielded  by  the  bottom  flanch 
tearing  asunder. 

"  The  great  strength  of  this  form  of  cross  section  is  an  in- 
disputable refutation  of  that  theory  which  would  make  the 
top  and  bottom  ribs  of  a  cast  iron  beam  equal." 

"  The  form  of  cross  section  "  (as  above)  "  is  the  best  which 
we  have  arrived  at  for  the  beam  to  bear  an  ultimate  strain. 
If  we  adopt  the  form  of  beam  (as  above)  I  think  we  may 
confidently  expect  to  obtain  the  same  strength  with  a  saving 
of  upwaras  of  Jth  of  the  metal." 

3o5.  Hides /or  determining  the  TJltwnate  Strength  of  Cast 
Iron  Beams  of  the  above  Forms.  From  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments, Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  deduced  the  follo\ving  very 
simple  formulae,  for  detei*mining  the  breaking  weight,  in  tons, 
when  applied  at  the  middle  of  a  beam. 

Call  the  breaking  weight  in  tons,  TT. 

Call  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  bottom  flanch,  take^^ 
at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  a. 

Call  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  the  middle  point,  dC 

Call  the  distance  between  the  supports,  I, 

Then 

Tr=26^, 

V 

when  the  beam  has  been  cast  .with  the  bottom  flanch  upwa^'^ 
and 

Tr=24^, 

when  the  beam  has  been  cast  on  its  side. 

The  working  strain  on  cast  iron  beams  subjected  to  direct 
compression  is  placed  by  most  authorities  at  from  4th  to  -{^th 
of  the  crashing  weight,  when  the  beam,  a  column  for  exam- 
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pie,  is  not  subjected  to  violent  vibrationg  or  ehocks.  In  the 
contrary  case,  particularly  in  beams  subjected  to  a  transverse 
strain,  it  is  recommended  to  reduce  the  working  strain  to  -j^th 
the  crushing  strain. 

866.  Efibot  of  Horizontal  Impact  upon  Cast  Iron  Bars. 
The  following  tables  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  the 
results  drawn  from  them,  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  published  in  the  Mfth  Heport  (^  the  British 
Association. 

The  bars  under  eimeriment  were  impinged  upon  by  a 
weight  suspended  freeiy  in  such  a  position  that,  haiiging  ver- 
tically, it  was  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  bar.  liie  blow 
was  given  by  allowing  the  weight  to  swing  through  different 
arcs.  The  oars  were  so  confined  against  lateral  supports,  that 
they  could  take  no  vertical  motion. 

Talle  of  ec^eriments  on  a  cast  iron  lar,  ^Ji.  6  in.  long^  1  in. 
broadj  i  tn.  thioky  weighing  7i  Ibs.y  placed  with  the  broadr 
side  against  lateral  supports  4  ft.  asunder ^  and  impinged 
m}on  by  cast  iron  and  lead  balls  weighiny  8}  Ibs.^  sioinging 
through  arcs  of  the  radius  12  feet. 


Impact  with  leadm  telL 


1 

3 
8 
4 
5 
6 


6.5 
13 
19 
27 
84 
47 


III 


.24 
.46 
.73 
.97 
1.30 
1.60 


Impact  irith  iron  balL 


1 

2 
8 

4 
6 
6 


111 

o 


6.5 
14 
20 
29 
87 
48 


.23 
.46 
.65 
.98 
1.32 
1.65 


"  Before  the  experiments  on  impact  were  made  upon  this 
bar,  it  was  laid  on  two  horizontal  supports  4  feet  asunder,  and 
weights  gently  laid  on  the  middle  bent  it  (in  the  same  direc- 
tion that  it  was  afterwards  bent  by  impact)  as  below : 

28  lbs.  bent  it  .87  inch. 

50  lbs.    '<       .77  inch.    Elaatiolty  a  UtUe  injured." 
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Taile  of  expertmerUs  on  a  cast  iron  ia/r  7  /?.  long,  1.08  in. 
broad  ana  1.05  in.  thick,  weighing  23^  lis.,  placed,  as  in 

preceding  expey^iments,  against  svpports  iJ  ft.  6  in. 
asunder,  andTbent  by  impacts  in  the  middle.  Jm/pinging 
loll  of  cast  iron  weighing  20f  U)S.    Radius  of  arcs  16 

feet 


Imiwct  upon  Iwr. 

Impact  npon  the 
weight. 

Oboid     of     arc 

Obserred   deflec- 

Chord    of     arc 

Obserred   defleo- 

tyien  through. 

tion  In  inches. 

fallen  through. 

lion  in  inches. 

2 

.46 

2 

.81 

8 

.62 

8 

.48 

4 

.87 

4 

.69 

5 

1.08 

5 

.81 

6 

1.24 

6 

1.04 

7 

1.44 

7 

1.28 

8 

1.80 

8 

1.41 

- 

— 

9 

1.63 

The  results  in  the  3d  and  4th  columns  of  the  above  table 
were  derived  from  allowing  the  ball  to  impinge  against  a 
wei^t  of  56  lbs.,  hung  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  bar. 

"  13efore  the  experiments  on  impact,  the  beam  was  laid  on 
two  supports  6  ft.  6  in.  asimder,  and  was  bent  .78  in.  by  123 
lbs.  (including  the  pressure  from  its  own  weight),  applied 
gently  in  the  middle." 

Tables  of  eapervm^nts  on  two  cast  iron  ba/rs,  4  ft.  6  in.  loiig-y 
full  tnch  sgiutre,  weighing  14  lbs.  10  oz.  nearly,  placed 
against  supports  ^feet  apart,  and  i/mpinged  upon  by  a  cast 
iron  ball  weighi/ng  44  lbs.    Radius  \^ft. 


Impact  in  the  middle. 

Impact  at  one-fourth  the  length  from  the  middle 
of  the  bars. 

Chords  of  arcs  is 

Mean    deflections 
of  the  two  bars 
in  inches. 

Ohords  of  area  in 
feet 

Mean     deflections 
of  the  two  bars 
in  inches. 

Mean  ratio  of  the 
deflections      in 
the  two  cases. 

2 

8 

4 

5 

5.5 

6 

.85 

.55 

.77 

.95 

1.05 

Broke  in   the 

middle 

2 

8 

4 

5 

5.5 

6 

.24 
.42 
.52 
.64 
.70 
Brol  e  at  th  * 
point  of  impa  t 

694 

10 
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The  results  in  the  Ist  of  the  above  tables  are  from  bars 
struck  in  the  middle,  those  in  the  2d  table  are  from  bars 
struck  at  the  middle  point  between  the  centre  and  extremity 
of  the  bar. 

From  the  above  and  other  experiments  the  conclusion  is 
drawD,  "  that  a  uniform  beam  will  bear  the  same  blow,  whether 
struck  in  the  middle  or  half  way  between  that  and  one  end." 

"  From  all  the  experiments  it  appears  that  the  deflection  is 
nearly  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  fallen  through,  or  as  the  velo- 
city of  impact." 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments. 

(1.)  "  If  different  bodies  of  equal  weight,  but  dififering  con- 
siderably in  hardness  and  elastic  force,  be  made  to  strike  hori- 
zontally against  the  middle  of  a  heavy  beam  supported  at  its 
ends,  all  me  bodies  will  recoil  with  velocities  equal  to  one 
another." 

(2.)  "  If,  as  before,  a  beam  supported  at  its  ends  be  struck 
horizontallv  by  bodies  of  the  same  weight,  but  different  hard- 
ness and  elastic  force,  the  deflection  or  the  beam  will  be  the 
same  whichever  body  be  used." 

(3.)  "The  quantity  of  recoil  in  a  body,  after  striking 
against  a  beam  as  above,  is  nearly  equal  to  (though  somewhat 
below)  what  would  arise  from  the  full  varying  pressure  of  a 
perfectly  elastic  beam,  as  it  recovered  its  form  after  deflec- 
tion."  .      . 

Note.  This  last  conclusion  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  experiment  with  those  obtained  from  calcula- 
tion, in  which  the  beam  is  assumed  as  perfectly  elastic. 

(4.)  "  The  effect  of  bodies  of  different  natures  striking 
against  a  hard,  flexible  beam,  seems  to  be  independent  of  the 
elasticities  of  the  bodies,  and  may  be  calculated,  with  trifling 
error,  on  a  supposition  that  they  are  inelastic." 

(5.)  "  The  power  of  a  uniform  beam  to  resist  a  blow  given 
horizontally,  is  the  same  in  whatever  part  it  is  struck." 

367.  From  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Fair- 
bairn  and  Hodgkinson,  on  the  properties  of  cold  and  hot  blast 
iron,  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  their  resistances  to  impact  is 
1000  to  1226.3,  the  resistance  of  cold  blast  l>eing  represented 
by  1000  :  the  resistance,  or  power  of  the  beam  to  bear  a  hori- 
zontal impact,  being  measured  by  the  product  of  its  breaking 
weight  from  a  transverse  strain  at  the  middle  of  the  beam 
and  its  ultimate  deflection.  This  measure,  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
remarks,  "  supposes  that  all  cast  iron  bars  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, in  our  experiments,  are  of  the  same  weight,  and  that 
the  deflection  of  a  beam  up  to  the  breaking  weight  would  be 
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as  the  pressnre.  Neither  of  these  is  true;  they  are  only 
approximations ;  but  the  difPerence  in  the  weights  of  cast  iron 
bars  of  equal  size  is  very  little,  and,  taking  them  as  the  same, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  my  paper  on  !mipact  upon  Beams 
{Fifth  Jieport  of  the  British  Association)  that  tne  assump- 
tion above  gives  results  near  enough  for  practice." 


VI. 

6TBENGTH  OF  WB0T7GHT  IBON. 

Thk  material,  from  its  very  extensive  applications  in 
structures  where  a  considerable  tensile  force  is  to  be  resisted, 
as  in  suspension  bridges,  iron  ties,  etc.,  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  very  great  number  of  experiments.  Among  the  many 
may  be  cited  those  of  Telf oi*d  and  Brown  in  England,  Duleau 
in  France,  and  the  able  and  extensive  series  ujpon  plate  iron 
for  steam  boilers,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  published  in  the  19th  and  20th  vols.  {JTew 
Series)  of  the  Jov/mdi  of  the  Institute. 

368.  Resiatanoe  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  tables  on  the 
next  page  exhibit  the  tensile  strength  of  this  material  imder 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  the  different  states  in  which  it 
is  used  for  structures. 

It  is  remarked,  in  the  Keport  of  the  Sub-committee,  "  that 
the  inherent  irregularities  of  the  metal,  even  in  the  best  speci- 
mens, whether  oi  rolled  or  hammered  iron,  seldom  fall  short 
of  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  mean  strength." 

From  the  same  series  of  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
strength  of  rolled  plate  lenghthwise  is  about  6  per  cent. 
greater  than  its  strength  crosswise. 

In  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  British  Association  in  1840, 
Mr.  Fairbaira  has  given  the  results  of  experiments  on  plate 
iron  by  Mr  Uodgkiuson,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mean 
strength  of  iron  plates  lengthwise  is  22.52  tons. 

Crosswise  "  23.04    " 
Single-riveted  plates     "  18,590  lbs. 
Double-riveted  plates   "22,258    " 

Eepresenting  the  strength  of  the  plate  by  100. 

'The  double-riveted  plates  will  be 70. 

The  single-riveted  plates  will  be 66. 
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TcMe  exhibitmff  the  Strengrth  of  Squa/re  and  Sound  Bars  of 

Wrought  Iron. 


Length  of 

Extenelon  be- 

Breaking 

TensQe 

DE80BI7TIOH  07  IBON. 

pieoeein 

fore  mptnre 

weight  in 

strength  per 

▲ntihor. 

feet. 

in  inches. 

tons. 

sqnaretnch. 

Bar  1  inch  square,  Welah 

1 

82.76 

29 

99 

TtffonL 

3u}€dUk 

1 

0.875 

99 

99 

if 

Bonnd  bar,  9  in.  dlam.   **    

1 

S.9 

100 

99.28 

it 

Bar,  1.31  inohaqnare      "    

as 

0.19 

40.96 

98.76 

Brown. 

"    1.19         "               "    

8.5 

8.00 

88.50 

S8.76 

it 

Bonnd  bar,  1.81  in.  dlaxn.,  Ruttlan 

8.6 

2.S6 

80.10 

96.50 

u 

Bar,  1.S6  inch  aqnara,  WeUh 

8.5 

2.00 

88.05 

94.86 

M 

Bonnd  bar,  3  in.  diam.     '' 

1S.5 

18JS0 

89.75 

96.38 

4t 

Bars   rednoed   in  the  middle  by 

hammering  to  0.875  in.  eqoare 

•  •  •  • 

81.86 

BnnieL 

"           "        0.60         " 

■  •  ■  • 

80.80 

t» 

Bar,         MUgovrt              

•  •  •  • 

91Jn 

(FranMhi 
(InBtitate. 

"    (slitrods) 

99.82 

M 

»•            Tennettee              

■  •  ■  ■ 

98J» 

M 

"           JSaU$buryt  ConnecUcut., 

•  •  •  • 

95.89 

41 

"            SwedtsA                 

•  ■  ■  • 

96.97 

tt 

"            Centre  Co.,  Penn 

•  •  •  ■ 

96.07 

•t 

**            Laiioatter  Co.,  Penn 

■  •  •  • 

98.18 

it 

"    (cable  Iron)                 Engliah 

•  •  •  • 

96.62 

l( 

»*       do.  l^^nuner^hardenod    '* 

*  •  •  * 

81.70 

•t 

"                                      Ru»Han 

■  •  •  • 

88.96 

U 

Wire,  0.888  in.  diam.  PhilUptiburtJ 

•  •  •• 

87US8 

44 

"       0.190        " 

•  ■  •  • 

82.96 

44 

"       0.166       "                 " 

■  •  •  • 

89.80 

44 

"       0.10         "               Bngliah 

■  •  •  ■ 

86.81 

T^ttoKd. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Mean  Strength  of  Boiler  Iron^  per 
square  inch  in  Ibs.y  ciU  from  plates  with  shears- 


FrooeaB  of  oanuf actore. 

Bough  edge  bar. 

Edges     filed     nni- 
formly. 

Notohes  filed  into 
bar  on  each  e4ge. 

Piled  iron 

53,045 
47,506 
52,341 

66,081 
55,684 
51,039 

63,266 
58,447 
62,420 

TTwrameTfld  plate 

Paddled  iron 

Professor  Barlow,  in  his  Beport  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  and  Birmi/ngh^a/m  Bail/road  (Journal  of  Franklin 
Institute,  July,  1835),  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
that  a  bar  of  malleable  iron  one  inch  square  is  elongated  the 
TT.^Tnrt^  part  of  its  length  by  a  strain  of  one  ton ;  mat  good 
iron  is  elon^^ated  the  i^o  o^^  P*^*  ^7  *  strain  of  10  tons,  and 
is  injured  by  this  strain,  while  indifferent  or  bad  iron  is  in- 
jured by  a  strain  of  8  tons. 

From  the  Report  made  to  the  Franklin  Institute,  it  appears 
that  the  first  set,  or  permanent  elongation,  may  take  place 
under  very  different  strains,  varying  with  the- character  if  the 
materiaL    The  most  ductile  iron  yields  permanently  to  a  low 
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^?gi^e  of  strain.  The  eictremes  by  which  a  permanent  set  is 
Pven  Yary  between  the  0.416  and  0.872  of  the  ultimate 
^^^gth ;  the  mean  of  thirteen  comparisons  being  0.641. 

•^I'om  the  able  series  of  e3q>eriments  made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy 
J*  ylasgow,  on  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron,  he  has 
^^ed    at  the  following    general    conclusions  {Kvrhaldy^ 
^^^riments  on  Wrought  Iron  amd  Steely  2d  JSd.j  1866) : — 
^i^  The  breaking  strain  does  not  indicate  the  quality,  as 

^^rto  assimied. 
gpp*  A  ^^^  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of 
i^S^^or  quality,  dense,  fine,  and  moderately  soft,  or  simply 

w  Wng  very  hard  and  unyielding. 

8.  A  low  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  looseness  and 
coarseness  in  the  texture,  or  to  extreme  softness,  although 
very  close  and  fine  in  quality. 

4  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture,  previously  overlook- 
ed, forms  an  essential  element  in  estimating  the  quality  of 
specimens. 

5.  The  respective  merits  of  Tarious  specimens  can  be  cor- 
rectly asceitained  by  comparing  the  breaking  strain  jointly 
with  the  contraction  of  area. 

6.  Inferior  qualities  show  a  much  greater  variation  in  the 
breaking  strain  than  superior. 

7.  Greater  diBFerences  exist  between  small  and  large  bars 
in  coarse  than  in  fine  varieties. 

8.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  a  rough  bar  being  stronger 
than  a  turned  one  is  erroneous. 

9.  KoUed  bars  are  slightly  hardened  by  being  forged 
down. 

10.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  of  iron 
plates  are  greater  m  the  direction  in  which  they  are  rolled 
than  in  a  transverse  direction. 

11.  A  very  slight  difference  exists  between  specimens  from 
the  centre  and  specimens  from  the  outside  of  crank-shafts. 

12.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  are  greater 
in  those  specimens  cut  lengthways  out  of  crank-shafts  flian  in 
those  cut  crossway^. 

13.  Iron,  when  fractured  suddenly,  presents  invariably  a 
crystalline  appearance ;  when  fractured  slowly,  its  appearance 
is  invariably  nbrous. 

14.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  from  fibrous  to  crys- 
talline by  merely  altering  the  shape  of  specimen  so  as  to 
lender  it  more  liable  to  snap. 

15.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  varying  the  treat- 
ment so  as  to  render  the  iron  harder  and  more  liable  to  snap. 
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16.  The  appearance  may  be  changed  by  applying  the 
Btrain  6o  suddenly  ss  to  render  the  specimen  more  liable  to 
snap,  from  having  less  time  to  stretch. 

Iy.  Iron  is  less  liable  to  snap  the  more  it  is  worked  and 
rolled. 

18.  The  "skin,"  or  onter  part  of  the  iron,  is  somewhat 
harder  than  the  inner  part,  as  shown  by  appearance  of  frac- 
ture in  rough  and  turned  bars. 

19.  The  mixed  character  of  the  scrap-iron  used  in  lai^ 
f  orgings  is  proved  by  the  singularly  varied  appearance  of  the 
fractures  oi  specimens  cut  out  of  crank-shafts. 

20.  The  texture  of  various  kinds  of  wrought  iron  is  beauti- 
fully developed  by  immersion  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which,  acting  on  the  surrounding  impurities,  exposes  the 
metallic  portion  alone  for  examination. 

21.  In  the  fibrous  fractures  the  threads  are  drawn  out,  and 
are  viewed  externally,  whilst  in  the  crystalline  fractures  the 
threads  are  snapped  across  in  clusters,  and  are  viewed  inter- 
nally or  sectionally.  In  the  latter  cases  the  fracture  of  the 
specimen  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  length;  in  the 
former  it  is  more  or  less  irregular ;  fracture  is  nearly  free 
of  lustre  and  unlike  the  crystalline  appearance  of  iron  sud- 
denly fractured ;  the  two,  combined  m  the  same  specimen, 
are  Bho^vn  in  iron  bolts  partly  converted  into  steel. 

22.  The  little  additional  time  required  in  testing  those 
specimens  whose  rate  of  elongation  was  noted  had  no  inju- 
rious effect  in  lessening  the  amount  of  breaking  strain,  as 
imagined  by  some. 

23.  The  rate  of  elongation  varies  not  only  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent qualities,  but  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  speci* 
mens  ox  the  same  brand. 

24.  The  specimens  were  generally  found  to  stretch  equally 
throughout  their  length  until  close  upon  rupture,  when  they 
more  or  less  suddenly  drew  out,  usually  at  one  part  only, 
sometimes  at  two,  and,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  at  three  dif- 
ferent pl&ces. 

25.  The  ratio  of  ultimate  elongation  may  be  greater  in 
short  than  in  long  bars  in  some  descriptions  of  iron,  whilst 
in  others  the  ratio  is  not  affected  by  difference  in  the 
length. 

26.  The  lateral  dimensions  of  specimens  forms  an  impor- 
tant element  in  comparing  either  the  rate  of,  or  the  ultimate 
elongations — a  circumstance  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked. 

27.  Iron  bolts,  case-hardened,  bore  a  less  breaking  Btrain 
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than  when  wholly  iron,  owing  to  the  superior  tenacity 
of  the  small  proportion  of  steel  being  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  greater  ductility  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
iron. 

28.  Iron  highly  heated  and  suddenly  cooled  in  water  is 
hardened,  and  the  breaking  strain,  when  gradually  applied, 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  rendered  more  liable  to 
snap. 

29.  Iron,  like  steel,  is  softened,  and  the  breaking  strain  re- 
duced by  being  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

30.  Iron,  subjected  to  the  cold-rolling  process,  has  its 
breaking  strain  greatly  increased  by  being  made  extremely 
hard,  and  not  by  being  "  consolidated,"  as  previously  sup- 
posed. 

31.  Specimens  cut  out  of  crank-shaft  are  improved  by 
additional  hammering. 

32.  The  galvanizing  or  tinning  of  iron  plates  produces  no 
sensible  effects  on  plates  of  the  thickness  experimented  on. 
The  i-esults,  however,  may  be  different  should  the  plates  be 
extremely  thin. 

33.  The  breaking  strain  is  materially  affected  by  the  shape 
of  the  specimen.  Thus  the  amount  borne  was  much  less  when 
the  diameter  was  uniform  for  some  inches  of  the  length  than 
when  confined  to  a  small  portion — a  peculiarity  previously 
unascertained  and  not  even  suspected. 

34.  It  is  necessaiy  to  know  correctly  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  any  tests  ai*e  made,  before  we  can  equitably 
compare  results  obtained  from  different  quarters.  . 

35.  The  startling  discrepancy  between  experiments  made 
at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  and  by  the  writer,  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  shape  of  the  respective  specimens,  and  not  to  the 
difference  in  the  two  testing  machines. 

I  36.  In  sci-ewed  bolts  the  breaking  strain  is  found   to  be 

greater  when  old  dies  are  used  in  their  formation  than  when 
^  tne  dies  are  new,  owing  to  the  iron  becoming  harder  by  the 

Skater  pressure  i-equired  in  forming  the  screw  thread  when 
e  dies  are  old  and  blunt,  than  when  new  and  sharp. 

37.  The  strength  of  screw-bolts  is  found  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  areas,  there  beinff  only  a  slight  difference 
in  favor  of  the  smaller  compared  with  the  larger  sizes,  instead 
of  the  very  material  difference  previously  ima^ned. 

38.  Screwed  bolts  are  not  necessarily  injured  although 
strained  nearly  to  their  breaking-point. 

39.  A  great  variation  exists  in  the  strength  of  iron  bars 
which  have  been*  cut  and  welded ;  whilst  some  bear  almost  as 
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much  as  the  uncut  bar,  the  strength  of  others  is  reduced  fully 
a  third. 

4:0.  Iron  is  injured  by  beiug  brought  to  a  white  or  welding 
heat  if  not  at  the  same  time  hammered  or  rolled. 

41.  The  breaking  strain  is  considerably  less  when  the  strain 
is  applied  suddenly  instead  of  gradually,  though  some  have 
imagmed  that  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

42.  The  contraction  of  area  is  also  less  when  the  strain  is 
suddenly  applied. 

43.  The  breaking  strain  is  reduced  when  the  iron  is  frozen; 
with  the  strain  gradually  applied,  the  difference  between  a 
frozen  and  unfrozen  bolt  is  lessened,  as  the  iron  is  warmed  by 
the  drawing  out  of  the  specimen. 

44.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  is  considerable  when  the 
specimen  is  suddenly  stretched,  as  sho^vn  in  the  formation  of 
vapor  from  the  melting  of  the  layer  of  ice  on  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens, and  also  by  the  surface  of  others  assuming  tints  of 
various  shades  of  blue  and  orange,  not  only  in  steel,  but  also, 
althougli  in  a  less  marked  degi*ee,  in  iron. 

45.  The  specific  gravity  is  found  generally  to  indicate 
pretty  correctly  the  quality  of  specimens. 

46.  The  density  of  iron  is  de-crecLsed  by  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing, and  by  tlie  similar  process  of  cold-rolling,  instead  of 
in/yreciaed^  as  previously  imagined. 

47.  The  density  in  some  descriptions  of  iron  is  also  de- 
creased by  additional  hot-rolling  in  the  ordinary  way ;  in  others 
the  density  is  very  slightly  increased. 

48.  The-  density  of  iron  is  decreased  by  being  drawn  out 
under  a  tensile  strain,  instead  of  increased,  as  believed  by 
some. 

The  breaking  strain  per  square-inch  of  wrought  iron  is 
generally  stated  to  be  about  twenty-five  tons  for  bars,  and 
twenty  tons  for  plates.  This  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  results  of  the  writer's  experiments,  of  which  the  loUow- 
ing  table  presents  a  condensed  summary : — 

Higboft,  11)6.  Lo«^  IbB.  Mean.  Itw.      Tons. 

188.  Bars,  roUed 68,848               44,684  57,555     =25| 

72.  Angle-iron,  eto 63,715               87,909  54,729     =24i 

167.  Plates,  lengrthways. .  .*. .  .62,544               87,474  60,787  }  _„- . 

160.  Plates,  crossways 60,756  82,450  46,171  f  — ^^ 

Although  the  hreaking  strain  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
about  twenty-five  tons  for  bars,  and  twenty  tons  for  plates, 
very  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  amount  of 
working  strain,  or  the  load  which  can  with  safety  be  applied 
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in  actual  practice.  The  latter  is  variously  stated  at  from  a 
third  to  a  tenth.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  much  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  working  strain,  or  the 
ratio  the  load  should  bear  to  that  of  the  breaking  strain,  the 
important  circumstance  of  the  qxiality  of  the  iron,  as  in- 
fluencing the  working  strain,  has  been  overlooked.  The  Board 
of  Trade  limits  the  strain  to  5  tons,  or  11,200  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident,  from  the  facts  which  have 
been  produced,  that  the  breaking  strain,  when  taken  alone, 
gives  a  false  impression  of,  instead  of  indicating,  the  real 
quality  of  the  iron,  as  the  experiments  which  have  been  in- 
stituted reveal  the  somewhat  startling  fact,  that  frequently 
the  inferior  kinds  of  iron  actually  yield  a  higher  result  than 
the  superior.  The  reason  of  this  aitference  was  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  one  quality  retained  its  ori- 
ginal area,  only  very  slightly  decreased  by  the  strain,  the 
other  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half.  Now,  surely  this 
variation,  hitherto  unaccountably  completely  overlooked,  is  of 
importance  as  indicating  the  relative  hardness  or  softness  of 
the  material,  and  thus,  it  is  submitted,  forms  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  considering  the  safe  load  that  can  be  practically 
applied  in  various  structures.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
although  the  softness  of  the  material  has  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  amount  of  the  hreaking  strain,  it  has  the  very  opposite 
effect  as  regards  the  working  strain.  This  holds  good  for 
two  reasons :  first,  the  softer  the  iron  the  less  liable  it  is  to 
snap ;  and  second,  fine  or  soft  iron,  being  more  uniform  in 
quality,  can  be  more  depended  upon  in  practice.  Hence  the 
load  which  this  description  of  iron  can  suspend  with  safety 
may  approach  much  more  nearly  the  limit  of  its  breaking 
strain  than  can  be  attempted  with  the  harder  or  coai-ser  sorts, 
where  a  greater  margin  must  necessarily  be  left. 

Special  attention  is  now  solicited  to  the  practical  use  that 
may  be  made  of  the.  new  mode  of  comparison  introduced  by 
the  writer,  viz.,  the  hreaking  strain  per  square  inch  of  the 
fractured  area  of  the  specimen^  instead  of  the  breaking  strain 
per  square  inch  of  the  original  area. 

As  a  necessary  corollary  to  what  he  has  just  endeavored  to 
establish,  the  writer  now  submits,  in  addition,  that  the  work- 
ing  strain  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  breaking  strain  per 
square  inch  of  fractured  area,  and  not  to  the  breaking  strain 
per  square  inch  of  original  area,  as  heretofore.  He  does  not 
presume  to  say  what  mat  ratio  should  be,  but  he  fully  main- 
tains that  some  kinds  of  iron  experimented  on  by  him  will 
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Bustain  with  safety  more  than  double  the  load  that  others  can 
suspend,  especially  in  circumstances  where  the  load  is  un- 
steady, and  the  structure  exposed  to  concussions,  as  in  a  ship, 
or  to  vibratory  action,  as  in  a  I'ailway  bridge. 

S69.  Resistance  to  Compressive  StraixL  But  few  ex- 
periments have  been  published  on  the  resistance  of  this 
material  to  compression.  Rondelet  states  that  it  commences 
to  yield  under  a  pressure  of  about  70,800  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  that  when  the  altitude  of  the  specimen  tried  is  greater 
than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  base  it  yields  by  bending. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  states  that  the  circumstances  of  its  rupture 
from  crushing  indicate  a  law  similar  to  what  obtains  in  cast 
iron. 

•  The  same  rule  for  proportioning  the  working  strain  to  the 
crushing  strain  is  followed  in  wrought  iron  subjected  to  com- 
pression as  in  cast  iron. 

Resistance  to  a  Transverse  Strain.  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  circumstances  of  deflection  from  a  transverse 
strain  on  bars  laid  on  horizontal  supports ;  the  weight  being 
applied  at  the  middle  of  the  bar. 

The  table  I.  gives  the  results  on  bars  2  inches  square,  laid 
on  supports  33  inches  asunder ;  table  II.  the  results  on  bars 
2  inches  deep,  1.9  in.  broad,  beai-ing  as  in  table  I. 


Tablb  I. 


Table  n. 


JDeflectioiM  in 

Deflectiona  In 

Weight  in  toDs. 

iuohes  for  each 

Weight  in  tons. 

inches  for  each 

half  ton. 

half  ton. 

.75 

.020 

.250 

_ 

1.00 

.020 

.50 

.016 

1.50 

.020 

1.00 

.022 

2.00 

.030 

1.50 

.020 

2.50 

.020 

2.00 

.026 

8.00 

Set 

2.25 

.018 

^ 

.. 

2.50 

.026 

_ 

_ 

2.75 

.038 

— 

— 

3.00 

.092 

The  above  experiments  were  made  by  Professor  Barlow, 
and  published  in  his  report  already  cited.  He  remarks  on 
the  results  in  Table  II.,  that  the  elasticity  was  injured  by  2.50 
tons  and  destroyed  by  3.00  tons. 

370.  Trials  were  made  to  ascertain  mechanically  the  posi- 
tion of  the  neutral  axis  on  the  cix)ss  section.  Professor  Bar- 
low remarks  on  these  trials,  that  "  the  measurements  obtained 
in  these  experiments  being  tension  1.6,  compression  0.4,  giv- 
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IDS  exactly  the  ratio  of  1  to  4  in  rectan^alar  bars.  These  re- 
Biuts  seem  the  most  positive  of  any  hitherto  obtained;  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  this  ratio  varies  in  iron  of  different 
qualities;  but  looking  to  the  preceding  experiments,  it  is 
probably  always  from  1  to  3,  to  1  to  5." 

37L  tlfl^ots  of  Time  on  the  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron 
troTXk  a  Constant  Strain  of  Extension.  M.  Yicat  has  given, 
in  the  Annales  de  Chimin  et  de  Physique^  vol.  54,  some  ex- 
periments on  this  point,  made  on  iron  wires  which  had  not^ 
been  annealed,  by  subjecting  four  wires,  respectively,  to 
strains  amounting  to  the  ^,  the  i,  the  i,  and  f  oi  their  tensile 
strength,  during  a  period  of  33  months. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  each 
wire,  immediately  upon  the  application  of  the  strain  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  received  a  certain  amount  of  extension. 

The  first  wire,  which*  was  subjected  to  a  strain  of  Jth  its 
tensile  strength,  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  time  in  question 
not  to  have  acquired  any  increase  of  extension. 

The  second,  submitted  to  -Jd  its  tensile  strength,  was  elon- 

Sted  0.027  in.  per  foot,  independently  of  the  efongation  it  at 
Bt  received. 

The  third,  subjected  under  like  circumstances  to  a  strain  of 
ith  its  tensile  strength,  was  elongated  0.40  in.  per  foot,  be- 
sides its  first  elongation. 

The  fourth,  similarly  subjected  to  fths  the  tensile  strength, 
was  elongated  0.061,  besides  its  first  elongation. 

From  observations  made  during  the  experiments,  it  was 
found  that,  reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  first  elongations 
took  place,  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent  elongations  was 
nearly  proportional  to  the  times;  and  that  the  elongations 
from  strains  greater  tlian  ith  the  tensile  strength  are,  after 
equal  times,  nearly  proportional  to  the  strains. 

M.  Vicat  remarks  in  substance,  upon  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments, that  iron  wire,  when  not  annealed,  commences  to 
exhibit  a  permanent  set  when  subjected  to  a  strain  between  the 
J  and  1  of  its  tensile  sti-ength,  and  that  therefore  it  is  rendered 
probable  that  the  wire  ropes  of  a  suspension  bridge,  which 
should  be  subjected  to  a  like  strain,  would,  when  the  vibi-atory 
motion  to  which  such  structures  are  liable  is  considered,  yield 
constantly  from  year  to  year,  until  they  entirely  gave  way. 

M.  Vicat  further  remarks,  in  substance,  that  the  measure  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  materials  to  strains  exerted  only  some 
minutes,  or  hours,  is  entirely  relative  to  the  duration  of  the 
experiments.  To  ascertain  the  absolute  measure  of  this  re- 
sistance, which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  engineer,  the 
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materials  ought  to  be  subjected  for  some  months  to  strains ; 
while  observations  should  be  made  during  this  period,  with 
accurate  instruments,  upon  the  manner  in  whicn  they  yield 
under  these  strains. 

The  following  tahlea^  on  the  comparative  strength  of  iron^ 
steel  and  hemp  rope  are  taJcen  from  Stonei/s  wor%  on  the 
Theory  of  Strains^  Vol.  IL  The  weights  are  given  in 
English  units. 
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\i 
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2f 
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6 

7 
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8 
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14 
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16 
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18 
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26 
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I 


U 
If 
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1* 

2 

^\ 

2i 

2f 

2i 

21 
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2* 

8 

3i 

3i 

31 

8i 

8f 

3* 
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4 

4i 
41 
4i 
4f 


a 
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1 

2 

2i 
3 
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4 

4i 
5 

6 

6i 

7 

7i 
8 

8i 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 
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2* 
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I 

bo 

11 


6 
9 

12 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 
30 
83 
86 
89 
42 
45 
48 
51 
54 
60 
66 
72 
78 
84 
90 
96 
108 
120 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

80 

32 

36 
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REKi  MADS  FBOM  BAIZrBnM  BT  1CAB8B  A  00.     2V0T  TDCPERXIk 


No. 


6 
6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 
18 
14 
15 
18 


8472 
3220 
3038 
3136 
2135 
2184 
1904 
1694 
1610 
1834 

1407 

1015 
952 
630 
560 
466 


118,471 
110,563 
114,549 
122,880 
109,034 
127,000 
109,770 
117,567 
111,718 
130,493 

121,900 

121,679 
131,055 
114,508 
170,740 
130,286 


I 

a 


10.15 

10.28 

11.21 

11.6 

15.2 

17.3 

17.14 

20.6 

20.6 

21.16 

25.7 

32.6 

40.9 

54 

62.5 

83.17 


00 


f 
I 

li 
I 
i 
f 
f 
f 


f 

i 
I 


2.4 

1.3 

1.05 

1.8 

1.04 

0.35 

0.65 

1.2 

0.6 

1 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

1.2 

0.85 

0.6 


lienf^tih. 


5.0783 

4.975 

4.9063 

5.1 

4.9844 

4.8646 

4.823 

4.8375 

4.8375 

4.96 

4.833 

46094 

5.1106 

5.073 

48854 

4947 


Dntwn  from* 


4-6. 

4-6.. 

4-7;  large  7 

4-7. 

4-8. 

4-6  and  6-9. 

4-6  and  6-9. 

4-10  J  no  annealing 

4-10  {  between  ha^  drawn. 

4-7  and   7-10  not   drawn 

hard. 
4-8   and  8-11    not   drawn 

hard. 


4-7 
4-7 
4-7 
4-7 


7-10  and  10-12. 
7-10  and  10-13. 
7-10 :  10-12  and  12-14 
7-10 ;  10-12  and  13-15. 
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HOL 


8 

9 
9 


2226 

1778 
1820 


S 


H 


110,200 
106,900 
108,700 


1475 
17.87 
17.75 


I 


0.6 

0.82 

1.2 


Lesigth. 


5.0625 

5.026 

49948 


4^. 
4-9 
4-9 


Dnwn  from. 


Drawn  in  Oennany. 


t4 


ii 


(( 


CABT-8TESL,  PIANO  WIRE.      (IC  PSHLHANN,  NTJBEHBBBG.) 


Per 

No. 

Feet  in  the 

stretch 

cent,  of 

Length. 

Btnin. 

8q.  inch. 

lb. 

length. 

14 

1624 

302,r>()(> 

55.4 

H 

1.8 

5.1944 

drawn  wet,  no  an- 

14^ 

1400 

299,22.j 

6;].  5 

lA 

2.6 

496 

nealing    below 

15 

1008 

26:^,117 

70.8 

1.^ 

1.8 

469 

10. 

T5 

1078 

270,000 

745 

i 

1.6 

4.6156 

16 

774 

249, 7<K) 

96.0 

i 

1.6 

■ 

16i 

812 

283,320 

103.8 

Ifti 

2.0 

4865 

16i 

784 

275,525 

104.8 

f 

1.2 

49 

16* 

763 

261,576 

102.0 

H 

1.4 

478 
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CAST-BTEEL.      (JOHNSON,  NFPHEW.) 


No. 

BrealdnR 
Strain. 

eq.  inch. 

Feet  in  the 
lb. 

stretch. 

Per 

cent,   of 
length. 

Length. 

Drawn  from. 

8 

8 
8 

8220 
8262 
8160 

158,823 
160,000 
155,400 

14.67 

14.6 

14.6 

If 

11 

2.2 

8 

2 

5.048 

5.0143 

5.026 

4-8) 

4-8  ^  Tempered. 

4-8$ 

OAST-STEEL.      (WEBSTEB,  HOBSFALL.) 


No. 

BreaUng 
,  Strain. 

Strength  per 
aq.  inch. 

• 

Feet  in  the 
lb. 

stretch. 

Per 
cent,   of 
length. 

Length. 

Drawn  from. 

9 
9 
9 

10 

2856 

2812 
2842 
1988 

167,601 
166,122 
168,506 
150,560 

17.6 
17.6 
17.6 
22.6 

u 
li 

2 

1.8 
1.8 
1.4 

496 
496 
496 
4927 

4-8,  then  tem- 
pered and  fin- 
iRhed  in  1  hole. 

The  following  results  were  computed  from  experimenta  by 
the  late  J.  A.  !]£)ebling,  the  eminent  eDgineer  of  the  Niagara, 
Cincinnati  and  other  suspension  bridges,  on  the  comparative 
strength  of  iron-wire  rope  and  of  hemp  rope.  The  breaking 
weight  being  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


Na 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 


49 

8.91 

2.98 

400 

2.98 


'.a 

r 


1.9 

1.22 

0.7 

1.27 

0.7 


0 


4 

6 

8 

12 

15 


IS. 

@  g 

S  o 
%%a 

IT*    O  iS 


12 

9.5 

7 
10 

7.25 


% 


ll 


I 


5 


11.45 
7.18 
8.9 
7.95 
418 


Tearing  strain  per 
■quore  inch  in  tona. 


Wire 
rope. 


22.8 
22.3 
22.8 
23.6 

22.8 


Hemp 
rope. 


3.8 

8.78 
41 
8.77 
3.83 


Note.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  were  made  of  what  is  known  as  fine 
wire ;  Nos.  4,  5,  of  coarse  wire. 

372.  Effbots  o/  Temperature  on  the  Tensile  Streng^ 
of  Wrought  Iron.  The  experiments  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Institute,  already  noticed,  have  developed 
some  very  curious  facts  of  an  anomalous  character,  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  temperature  upon  the 
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Strength  of  wrought  iron.  It  was  found  that  at  high  degrees 
of  heat  the  tensile  strength  was  greater  up  to  a  certain  point 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  same  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  Sub-committee  m  their  Eeport  remark  :  "  This  circum- 
stance was  noted  at  212°,  392°,  and  572°,  rising  by  gteps  of 
180**  each  from  32°,  at  which  last  point  some  trials  have  been 
made  in  melting  ice.  At  the  highest  of  these  points,  however, 
it  was  perceived  that  some  specimens  of  the  metal  exhibited 
but  little,  if  any,  superiority  of  strength  over  that  which  they 
had  possessed  when  cold,  while  others  allowed  of  being  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  before  they  manifested 
any  decided  indications  of  a  weakening  effect  from  increase 
of  temperature." 

"  It  hence  became  apparent  that  any  law,  taking  for  a 
basis  the  strength  of  iron  in  its  ordinary  condition,  and  at 
ct>mmoii  teniperatiires,  nnist  be  liable  to  great  uncertainty,  in 
regard  to  its  application  to  different  specimens  of  the  metal. 
It  was  evident  that  the  anomaly  above  referred  to  must  be 
only  apparent,  and  that  the  tenacity  actually  exhibited  at  572°, 
as  well  as  that  which  prevails  while  the  iron  is  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  forging  or  rolling,  must  be  below  its 
maximum  tenacity." 

From  the  experiments  made  upon  several  bars  of  the  same 
iron,  it  appeared  that  their  '*  maximum  tenacity  was  15.17  per 
cent,  greater  than  their  mean  strength  when  tried  cold." 

Calculating  the  maximum  tenacity  in  other  experiments 
fn>m  this  standard,  the  Sub-cqmmittee  have  drawn  up  the 
following  table  exhibiting  tlie  relations  between  diminutions 
from  the  maximum  tenacity  and  the  degrees  of  temperature 
by  which  they  are  caused,  rrom  which  the  cur\'e  representing 
the  law  of  these  relations  can  be  constructed. 

The  Sub-committee  remark  on  the  construction  of  the  above 
table :  "  As  some  of  the  experiments  which  furnished  the 
standards  of  comparison  for  strength  at  ordinary  temperatures 
were  made  at  80  ,  and  as  at  this  point  small  variations  with  re- 
spect to  heat  appear  to  affect  but  very  slightly  the  tenacity  of 
iron,  it  was  conceived  that  for  practical  purposes,  at  least,  the 
calculations  might  be  commenced  from  that  point." 

^  It  will  be  found  that  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  anoma- 
ly between  520°  and  570°,  amounting  to  — .08,  the  numbers 
expressing  the  ratios  between  the  elevations  of  temperature, 
and  the  diminutions  of  tenacity,  constantly  increase  until  we 
reach  932^,  at  which  it  is  2.97,  and  that  from  this  point  the 
ratio  of  diminution  decreases  to  the  limits  of  our  range  of 
trials,  1317°,  where  it  is  2.14.    It  will  also  be  obsers^ed,  that 
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the  diminution  of  tenacity  at  932°,  where  the  law  changes 
from  an  increasing  to  a  decreasing  rate  of  diminution,  is 
almost  precisely  one-third  of  the  total,  or  maximum  sti'ength 
of  the  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures." 


TABLE, 


Gbaerred  dimi- 
nation  of  te- 
nacity. 

Power  of  the  temperators 

No.  of  the  oom- 

Gbaerred  tem- 

ObMired tem- 

which  repz«aeiitathedl- 

pariaoB. 

peratures. 

peratarea— 80°. 

mlnnticHi  of  tenaoi^  at 
each  point. 

1 

520' 

440' 

.0738 

2.25 

2 

670 

490 

.0869 

2.17 

8 

596 

516 

.0899 

2.38 

4 

663 

582 

.1155 

2.67 

5 

770 

690 

.1627 

2.85 

6 

824 

744 

.2010 

2.94 

7 

982 

852 

.3324 

2.97   . 

8 

1030 

950 

.4478 

2.92 

9 

1111 

1031 

.5514 

2.68 

10 

1155 

1075 

.6000 

2.60 

11 

1237 

1157 

.6622 

2.41 

12 

1817 

1237 

.7001 

2.14 
Mean  2.58 

From  the  mean  of  all  the  rates  in  the  above  table  the  fol- 
lowing rule  is  deduced :  "  the  thirteenth  power  of  the  temper- 
ature  above  80°  is  proportionate  to  toe  ilfth  power  of  the 
diminution  from  the  maxiinmn  tenacity. 

Professor  W.  li.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  Sub-committee, 
has  since  applied  the  results  developed  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periments to  practical  purposes,  in  increasing  the  tenacity  of 
wrought  iron  by  subjecting  it  to  tension  under  a  high  degree 
of  temperature,  before  using  it  for  purposes  in  which  it  will 
have  to  undergo  considerable  strains,  as,  for  example,  in  chain 
cables,  etc. 

This  subject  was  brought  by  Prof.  Johnson  before  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  1841 ;  subsequently,  experi- 
ments were  made  by  him  under  direction  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ments the  results  of  which,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  were  published  in  the  Setiate  Pvhlic  Documervts  (1), 
28^A  Comress^  2d  Session^  p.  641.    Dec.  3, 1844. 

Prof.  Johnson  in  his  letter  remarks :  "  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  these  experiments  the  temperature  has,  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  time,  been  limited  to  400*^,  whereas  the  best 
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effects  of  the  process  have  generally  been  obtamed  heretofore 
when  the  heat  has  been  as  nigh  as  575^." 

Table  of  the  Efecta  of  Thermo-tendon  on  the   Tenacity 

and  Elongation  of  Wrought  Iron. 


XTHD  OFZBOK. 

Strength 
ofoold. 

Strength  af- 
ter treating 
with  Ther- 

OQli^'vOIUBOIl* 

Gain  of 
length. 

Qainof 

fltrengthby 

thotroat- 

ment 

Total  gala 
of  valna. 

Tredegar,  Ko.  1,  zoniul  iron 

Da                      do. 
Tredegar,  aqnare  bar  iron 
Tred^;ar,  No.  3,  romid  iron 
Salisboxy,  rotind  (Ames*) 

60 
60 
60 
68 
105.87 

71.4 
72.0 
67.2 
68.4 
121.0 

6.51 

6.61 

6.77 

5.263 

3.73 

19.00 

20.00 

12.00 

17.93. 

14.29 

26.51 
26.51 
18.77 
23.19 
18.02 

Mean, 

— 

— 

5.75 

16.64 

22.40 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  it  appears  that 
"  wroTisht  iron  is  injured  by  being  brought  to  a  wnite  heat  if 
not  at  Uie  same  time  hammered  or  rolled." 

Resistance  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel  to  a  Shearing  Strain. 
From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark  on  plates  joined  by  a 
single  wronghtriron  rivet,  and  those  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  on  steel 
rivets,  it  appears  that  the  resistance  to  a  shearing  strain  of  the 
former  was  very  nearly  equal  to  its  tensile  strength  ;  and  for 
the  latter  that  it  was  about  three-fourths  of  its  tensile 
stren^h. 

37^.  Realstanoe  of  Iron  Wire  to  Impaot.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  experiments  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  by  suspending  an  iron  ball  at  the  end  of  a  wire 
(diameter  No.  17),  and  letting  another  iron  ball  impinge 
upon  it  from  different  altitudes.  The  suspended  and  imping- 
ing balls  had  holes  drilled  through  them,  through  which  the 
wire  passed.  A  disk  of  lead  was  placed  on  tlie  suspended 
ball  to  receive  the  blow,  and  lessen  the  recoil  from  elasticity. 

The  following  observations  are  made  by  Mr.  Ilodgkinson : 
"  To  ascertain  the  strength  and  extensibility  of  this  wire,  it 
was  broken  in  a  very  careful  experiment  with  252J^  lbs.,  sus- 
pended at  its  lower  end,  and  laid  gradually  on.  And  to  ob- 
tain the  increment  of  a  portion  of  the  wire  (length  24  ft.  8  in.) 
when  loaded  by  a  certain  weight,  it  had  139  lbs.  hung  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  89  lbs.  were  taken  off  the  load,  £e  wire 
decreased  in  length  .39  inch. 

-      11 
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TABLE. 


ft  in. 
»    0 


M   8 


ll 


Um.  m, 
6    14 


40      0 


85     0 


III 


lbs.  oc. 
0     9 

io""i 
44"  0 

80     8 


89 

126 

10 


0 
0 
1 


80      8 

89     0 
44     0 


Height  fallen  fhrongh  by 


2,  «K,  8,  8X,  4, 

(repeaUrf)  «^,  8,  8X,  4,  4^, 

(repeated  with  fresh  wire.)  8, 
i,  »,  8,  4,  5,  6,  6jtf,  7, 
«,  6X,  7,  7^,  8,  8X,  fl^ 
8.  8X,  9,  9ii.  10,  lOX, 
8,  8>tf,  9,  9X,  10, 
8,  4  Incfaeis 
2,8,4,  6,6  incheii 

4,  6  inchei, 
2  inches, 


,?^ 

lOX 

5  inches 

7  do. 

6  do. 

8  do. 


No 

The  wire 
ally  broke  n« 
the  point  of  im- 
pact, and  It  waa 
'odjoBted  to  ita 
length,  if  fresh 
trire  were  not 
Qsedbyareserr* 
at  the  top. 
Broke  one 

from  topL 


^  Should  it  be  suffgested  that  the  wire  by  being  frequently 
impinged  upon  would  perhaps  be  much  weakened,  the  author 
would  beg  to  refer  to  a  paper  of  his  on  Chain  Bridges,  Mdnr 
cheater  Memoira^  2d  series,  vol.  5,  where  it  is  shown  that  an 
iron  wire  broken  by  pressure  several  times  in  succession  is 
very  little  weakened,  and  will  nearly  bear  the  same  weight  as 
at  first." 

"  The  first  of  the  preceding  experiments  on  wires  are  the 
only  ones  from  which  the  maximum  can,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  be  inferred ;  and  we  see  from  them  that  the  wire 
resisted  the  impulsion  with  the  greatest  effect  when  it  was 
loaded  at  bottom  with  a  weight,  which,  added  to  that  of  the 
striking  body,  was  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  weight 
that  would  break  the  wire  by  pressure." 

"  From  these  experiments  generally,  it  appears  that  the  wire 
was  weak  to  bear  a  blow  when  lightly  loaded." 

^'  These  last  experiments  and  remarks,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones  "  (on  norizontal  impact),  "  show  clearly  the  benefit 
of  giving  considerable  weight  to  elastic  structures  subject  to 
impact  and  vibration." 

874.  Resistance  to  Torsion  of  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron. 
— The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  at  Glasgow,  on  round  bars  of  wrought 
iron.  The  twisting  weights  were  applied  with  an  arm  of  lever 
14  feet  2  inches. 
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Lei«aioClwn 

DlMMtarof  ban 

Walgbt  in  Ibi.  iRO> 

inlDflikes. 

ininoheii 

dadng  rapture. 

2» 

s 

250 

2i 

H 

884 

8 

2i 

408 

8 

H 

700 

4 

H 

1170 

6 

8i 

1240 

5 
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BTBEKOTH  OV  STEEL. 


876.  Fbom  experiments  made  in  Sweden  by  a  ^vernment 
oommission  it  appears  that  both  the  ductility  and  the  strength 
odE  steel  and  iron  are  influenced  by  the  amount  of  carbon  they 
contain. 
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The  experiments  show  that  the  hardest  material  has  the 
greatest  strength  both  before  and  after  a  permanent  set  has 
taken  place  from  the  force  employed ;  bnt  its  ductility  is  also 
the  least.  The  Bessemer  steel  in  these  experiments  gave  the 
same  results  as  the  other  processes  for  obtaining  steel,  the 
same  pig  iron  being  used  in  each  case. 

The  limit  for  the  amount  of  carbon  for  the  Bessemer  steel 
is  from  1.2  to  1.5  per  cent.  With  a  larger  amount  both  the 
strength  and  ductility  was  found  to  decrease.  When  the 
amount  of  carbon  does  not  exceed  0.4  per  cent,  the  ductility 
of  Bessemer  steel  is  about  the  same  as  puddled  iron  from  the 
same  pig  iron,  and  as  it  is  not  only  much  stronger  but  more 
dense  and  homogeneous  than  the  puddled  material,  it  is  de- 
cidedly superior  for  railway  purposes. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  same  commission  that  the 
strength  both  oi  iron  and  steel,  subjected  to  strains  between 
the  extremes  of  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  free2dng 
mercury,  was  greater  during  low  than  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

The  cheaper  methods  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
manufacture  of  steel  within  but  a  few  years  past,  have  brought 
this  material  within  the  class  of  the  ordinary  materials  lor 
engineering  purposes ;  as  railroad  bars,  bridges,  etc. ;  and  has 
led  to  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  its  resist- 
ance to  the  usual  strains  on  building  materials;  among  the 
most  noted  of  which  are  those  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  or  Mr. 
Kirkaldy. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experiments.  Report  of  the 
British  Asaooiation^  1867,  give  for  the  mean  rupturing  strain 
from  extension  106,848  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  and  for  com- 
pression a  mean  rupturing  strain  of  225,568  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

From  the  same  series  of  experiments  upon  bars  deflected 
under  moderate  transverse  strains  the  coenicient  or  modulus 
of  elasticity  deduced  was  31,000,000  lbs.  per  sqnai-e  inch. 

From  the  experiments  already  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy, 
the  following  general  conclusions  were  arrived  at:— 

1.  The  breaking  strain  of  steel,  when  taken  alone,  ppves  no 
clue  to  the  real  qualities  of  various  kinds  of  tliat  metal  (74). 

2.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture  of  si)ecimen8  of  steel 
must  be  ascertained  as  well  as  in  tliose  of  iron  (74). 

3.  The  breaking  strain,  jointly  with  the  contraction  of 
area,  affords  the  means  of  comparing  the  peculiarity  in  varioua 
lots  of  specimens  (74,  75). 

4.  Some  descriptions  of  steel  are  found  to  be  very  hard. 
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and,  consequently,  suitable  for  some  nnrposes,  ^hilst  others 
aj;^  extremely  sort,  and  equally  suitable  for  other  uses  (74, 
75, 78i 

5.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  oijpnddled 
steel  plates,  as  in  iron  plates,  are  greater  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  ai-e  roll^,  whereas  in  cctst  steel  they  are  less  (74, 
75). 

6.  Steel  invariably  presents,  when  fractured  slowly,  a  silky 
fibrous  appearance :  when  fractured  suddenly  the  appearance 
is  invariably  granular,  in  which  case  the  fracture  is  always  at 
right  angles  to  the  length ;  when  the  fracture  is  fibrous,  the 
angle  diverges  always  more  or  less  from  90°  (139). 

Y.  The  granular  appearance  presented  by  steel  suddenly. 

8.  Steel  which  previously  broke  with  a  silky  fibrous  ap- 
pearance is  changed  into  granular  by  being  hardened  (141). 

9.  Steel  is  reduced  in  strength  by  being  hardened  in  water, 
while  the  strength  is  vastly  increased  by  being  hardened  in 
oil  (161, 162, 164). 

10.  The  higher  steel  is  heated  (without,  of  course,  running 
the  risk  of  being  burned)  the  greater  is  the  increase  of  strength, 
by  being  plunged  into  oil  (161, 162). 

11.  In  a  highly  converted  or  hard  steel  the  increase  in 
strength  and  in  hardness  is  gi*eater  than  in  a  less  converted  or 
soft  steel  (161, 162). 

12.  Heated  steel,  by  bein^  plunged  into  oil  instead  of 
water,  is  not  only  considerably  nar&nedy  but  toughened  by 
the  treatment  (162). 

13.  Steel  plates  hardened  in  oil  and  joined  together  with 
rivets  are  fully  equal  in  strength  to  an  unjointed  soft  plate, 
or  the  loss  of  strength  by  riveting  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  in  strength  by  hardening  in  oil 
(163). 

14.  Steel  rivets  fully  larger  in  diameter  than  those  used  in 
riveting  iron  plates  of  the  same  thickness  being  found  to  be 
greatly  too  small  for  riveting  steel  plates,  the  probability  is 
suggested  that  the  proper  proportion  for  iron  rivets  is  not,  as 
generally  assumed,  a  diameter  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
two  plates  to  be  joined  (163). 

15.  The  shearing  strain  of  steel  rivets  is  found  to  be  about 
a  fourth  less  than  me  tensile  strain  (163). 

16.  The  welding  of  steel  bars,  owing  to  their  being  so 
burned  by  slightly  overheating,  is  a  difScult  and  uncer- 
tain operation  (181, 15). 

17.  The  most  highly  converted  steel  does  not,  as  some  may 
0i^po6e,  possess  the  greatest  density  (196). 
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18.  In  cast  Bteel  the  density  is  much  greater  than  in  pnd- 
dled  steel,  which  is  even  less  than  in  some  of  the  superior  de- 
scriptions of  wrought  iron  (196). 

Irom  experiments  made  by  Major  "Wade,  late  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Ordnance  Corps,  the  following  results  were  obtained  for  the 
crushing  weignts  of  cast  iron  on  the  square  inch : — 

Kothaidened 108,944  Ibi. 

Hardened ;  low  temper 854,644  ** 

Hardened ;  mean  temper 891,985  '* 

Hardened ;  high  temper .872,598  '^ 

From  contracts  made  by  direction  of  Mr.  James  B.  Eads, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  bridge,  at  St 
Louis,  ]mssouri,  the  staves  of  the  arches,  the  pins  and  plates 
are  to  be  of  the  crucible  cast  steel  of  commerce.  Those  parts 
subjected  to  compression  are  to  withstand  60,000  pounos  on 
the  square  inch,  and  those  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  40,000 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  without  permanent  set,  and  all 
must  stand  a  tensile  strain  of  100,000  pounds  on  the  square 
inch  without  fracture. 

The  modvlus  ofdastioity  of  the  steel  not  to  be  less  than 
26,000,000  pounds,  nor  more  than  30,000,000. 


vin. 

BTBENOTH  07  COPFIEB. 

The  various  uses  to  which  copper  is  applied  in  oonstmo- 
tions,  render  a  knowledge  of  its  resistance  under  various 
circumstances  a  matter  or  great  interest  to  the  engineer. 

876.  Resistanoe  to  Tensile  Strain.  The  resistance  of  cast 
copper  on  the  square  inch,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  G. 
Bennie,  is  8.51  tons,  th^t  of  wrought  copper  reduced  per 
hammer  at  15.08  tons.  Copper  wire  is  stated  to  bear  27.30 
tons  on  the  square  inch.  From  the  experiments  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Frcmklin  Institute,  already  cited,  the 
mean  stren^h  of  rolled  sheet  copper  is  stated  at  14.35  tons 
per  square  mch. 

JResistcmce  to  Compres^voe  Strain.  Mr.  Eennie's  experi- 
ments on  cubes  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  edge,  give  for 
the  crushing  weight  of  a  cube  of  cast  copper  7,318  lbs.,  and 
of  wrought  copper  6,440  lbs. 
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877.  X«fibots  of  Temperature  on  Tensile  Strength — 

The  experiments  already  cited  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
show  that  the  difference  in  strength  at  the  lower  tempera- 
tures, as  between  60^  and  90^,  is  scarcely  greater  than  what 
arises  from  irregularities  in  the  structure  of  the  metal  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  At  650®  Fahr.  copper  loses  one^ 
fourth  of  its  tenacity  at  ordinary  temperatures,  at  817**  pre- 
cisely one-half y  and  at  1000°  twO'thirds. 

Kepresenting  the  results  of  experiments  by  a  curve  of 
which  the  ordinates  represent  the  temperatures  above  32°,  and 
the  abscissas  the  diminutions  of  tenacity  arising  from  increase 
of  temperature,  the  relations  between  the  two  will  be  thus 
expressed :  the  squares  of  the  dmmiutiona  are  as  the  cubes 
oj  iJie  tefnvperatv/res. 


STRENGTH  OF  OTHER  METALS. 

878.  Mr.  EEzmiB  states  the  tenacity  of  cast  tin  at  2.11  tons 
per  square  inch;  and  the  resistance  to  compression  of  a 
small  cube  of  \  of  an  inch  on  an  edge  at  966  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  cast  Ipad  is  stated 
at  0.81  tons  per  square  inch ;  and  the  resistance  of  a  small 
cube  of  same  size  as  in  preceding  paragraph  at  4:83  lbs. 

In  the  same  experiments,  the  tenacity  of  hard  gun-metal  is 
stated  at  16.23  tons ;  that  of  fine  yellow  brass  at  8.01  tons. 
The  resistance  to  compression  of  a  cube  of  brass  the  same  as 
before  mentioned,  is  stated  at  10,304  lbs. 


UNEAB  OOlfTTBACTION    AIO)    EXPAITSION  OF  METALS    AND    OTHER 

MATERIALS  FROM  TEMPERATURE. 

879.  Ck>effiolents  of  Unear  Expansion. — The  change  of 
length  which  takes  place  in  a  bar  of  any  material  estimated 
in  fractional  parts  of  its  length  at  O*'  Centigrade,  for  a 
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change  in  temperature  of  1^  Centigrade,  is  termed  the  coeffin 
dent  of  Ivnea/r  esopansion,  for  the  material  in  question. 

The  increase  in  length  for  other  changes  of  temperature 
than  1°  is  given  by  the  following  formula : — 

Z  =  KNL, 

in  which  L  is  the  length  at  0°  0. ;  N,  the  number  of  degrees 
above  0° ;  K,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion ;  and  c  the 
increase  of  length  due  to  K  degrees  above  0''  C. 


Table  of  Coefficients  of  Lmea/r  Expaneion  for  1®  C. 
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It  has  been  found  from  experiment  that  the  absorption  of 
water  in  any  manner  decreases  the  coefScient  of  linear  ex- 
pansion in  wood ;  and  that,  in  some  cases,  in  stone  it  in- 
creases this  coefficient,  whilst  in  others  a  permanent  increase 
of  length  took  j)lace  from  an  increase  of  temperature. 

An  increase  in  temperature  of  15^  0.  in  cast  iron,  and  8^ 
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C.  in  wrought  iron  will  produce  a  strain  of  one  ton  of  2240 
lbs.  on  the  square  indi,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  bar 
abut  against  a  nxed  object 


ADHESION  OF  IRON  SPIKES  TO  TDCBES. 

880.  The  following  tables  and  results  are  taken  from  an 
article  by  Professor  Walter  R  Johnson,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  FrarJdin  Institute^  Vol.  19, 1837,  ^ving  the 
details  of  experiments  made  by  him  on  spikes  of  various  forms 
driven  into  diflferent  kinds  of  timber. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  Burden's 
plain  square  spike,  the  nanched,  grooved,  and  swell  spike,  and 
the  grooved  and  swelled  spike.  The  timber  was  seasoned* 
Jersey  yellow  pine,  and  seasoned  white  oak. 

From  these  experiments  it  results,  that  the  grooved  and 
swelled  form  is  about  5  per  cent  less  advantageous  than  the 
plain,  in  yellow  pine,  and  about  18J  per  cent,  superior  to  the 
plain  in  oak.  The  advantage  of  seasoned  oak  over  the  sea- 
soned pine,  for  retaining  plain  spikes,  is  as  1  to  1.9,  and  for 
grooved  spikes  as  1  to  2.3f. 

The  second  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  timber  was 
soaked  in  water  after  the  spikes  were  driven,  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

For  swelled  and  grooved  spikes,  the  order  of  retentiveness 
was:  1  locust;  2  white  oak;  3  hemlock;  4  unseasoned  chest- 
nut ;  5  yellow  pine. 

For  grooved  spike  without  swell,  the  like  order  is :  1  un- 
seasoned chestnut ;  2  yellow  pine ;  3  hemlock. 

The  swelled  and  grooved  spike  was,  in  all  cases,  fonnd  to 
be  inferior  to  the  same  spike  with  the  swell  filed  off. 

The  third  series  of  experiments  gave  the  following  results : 

Thoroughly  seasoned  oak  is  twice^  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
locust  2f  times  as  retentive  as  unseasoned  chestnut. 

The  forces  required  to  extract  spikes  are  more  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  breadths  than  to  either  the  thickness  or  the 
weights  of  the  spikes.  And,  in  some  cases,  a  diminution  of 
thickness  with  the  same  breadth  of  spike  afforded  a  gain  in 
retentiveness. 
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,  "  In  the  softer  and  more  spongy  kinds  of  wood  the  fibres, 
instead  of  being  forced  bacK  longitudinally  and  condensed 
npon  themselves,  are,  by  driving  a  thick,  and  especially  a 
rather  obtusely-pointed  spike,  folded  in  masses  backward  and 
downward  so  as  to  leave,  in  certain  parts,  the  faces  of  the 
grain  of  the  timber  in  contact  witn  the  surface  of  the 
metal." 

"  Hence  it  appears  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  effect,  tnat  the  fibres  of  the  wood  should  press  the 
faces  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  longitudinal  direction,  and 
with  equal  intensities  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
spike." 

The  following  is  the  order  of  superiority  of  the  spikes  from 
that  of  the  ratio  of  their  weights  and  extracting  forces  respec- 
tively : — 

1.  Narrow  flat 7.049  ratio  of  weight  to  extraotmg  foioe. 

2.  Wide  flat 5.713  *'  "  " 

3.  Orooyed  but  not  swelled.  5.663 

4.  Gzooved  and  not  notched.  5. 800 
*  5.  Grooved  and  swelled. . . .  4.624 

0.  Burden's  patent 4.509 

7.  Square  hammered 4.139 

8.  Plain  <7lindrioal 8.300 


i( 
i( 
(I 

C( 
(C 


cc 
c< 
(i 
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**  All  the  experiments  prove,  that  when  a  spike  is  once 
started  the;force  required  for  its  final  extraction  is  much  less 
than  that  which  produced  the  first  movement." 

"  When  a  bar  of  iron  is  spiked  upon  wood,  if  the  spike  be 
driven  until  the  bar  compresses  the  wood  to  a  great  degree, 
the  recoil  of  the  latter  may  become  so  great  as  to  start  back 
the  spike  for  a  short  distance  after  the  last  blow  has  been 
given/' 

842.  From  the  fourth  series  of  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  spike  tapering  gradually  towards  the  cutting  edge  gives 
better  results  than  those  with  more  obtuse  ends. 

That  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
spike  to  the  extracting  force  begins  to  diminish ;  "  showing 
tnat  it  would  be  more  economical  to  increase  the  number 
rather  than  the  length  of  the  spikes  for  producing  a  given 
efFf5ct." 

**  That  the  absolute  retaining  power  of-  unseasoned  chestnut 
en  square  or  flat  spikes  of  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length 
is  a  little  more  than  800  lbs.  for  every  square  inch  of  their 
two  faces  which  condense  longitudinally  the  fibres  of  the 
timber." 
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881.  Mabonby  is  the  art  of  raising  stmctures^  in  stone,  brick, 
and  mortar. 

Masonry  is  classified  either  from  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial, as  stone  masonry^  brick  rndsonry^  and  mixed^  or  that 
which  is  composed  of  stone  and  brick ;  or  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  material  is  prepared,  as  ciit  stone  or  ashlar  masonry^ 
riMle-stone  or  rough  masonry^  and  hmnmered  stone  masonry  ^ 
or,  finally,  from  the  form  of  the  material,  ^Iregular  masonr 
ry^  and  vrregtUar  masonry. 


IL 

OUT  STONE. 

882.  Masonry  of  cut  stone,  when  carefully  made,  is  stroneer 
and  more  solid  than  that  of  any  other  class ;  but,  owing  to  the 
labor  required  in  dressing  or  preparing  the  stone,  it  is  also  the 
most  expensive.  It  is  therefore  mostly  restricted  to  those 
works  where  a  certain  architectural  effect  is  to  be  produced 
by  the  regularity  of  the  masses,  or  where  great  strength  is  in- 
dispensable. 

883.  Definitions.  Before  explaining  the  means  to  be  nsed^ 
to  obtain  the  {matest  strength  m  cut  stone,  it  will  be  neces- 
sarv  to  give  a  few  definitions  to  render  the  subject  clearer. 

in  a  wall  of  masonry  the  term  face  is  usually  applied  to  the 
front  of  the  wall,  and  the  term  Sack  to  the  inside;  the  stone 
which  forms  the  front,  is  termed  the  facing;  that  of  the  back, 
the  backing;  and  the  interior,  the  filling.  If  the  front,  or 
back  of  the  wall,  has  a  unifoi*m  slope  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, this  slope  is  termed  the  batter j  or  bdtir. 

The  term  course  is  applied  to  each  horizontal  layer  of  stone 
in  the  wall :  if  the  stones  of  each  layer  are  of  equal  thickness 
throughout  it  is  termed  regular  coursing;  if  the  thicknesses 
are  unequal  the  term  random,  or  irreguUur  coursing,  is  ap- 
plied.   The  divisions  between  the  stones,  in  the  courseB,  ai^ 
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tenned  ihe  joints  ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  stones  of  each 
course  is  also  sometimes  termed  the  bedy  or  build. 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  stones  of  each  course,  or 
of  contiguous  courses,  is  termed  the  bond. 

884.  Requisites  of  Strength.  The  strength  of  a  mass  of 
cut  stone  masonry  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  blocks  in 
each  course,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing,  and  on  the  bond 
used. 

The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  with  the  kind  of  stone  and  the 
nature  of  the  quarry.  From  some  quarries  the  stone  may  be 
obtained  of  any  required  dimensions ;  others,  owing  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  stone,  only  furnish  blocks 
of  small  size.  Again,  the  strength  of  some  stones  is  so  great 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  used  m  blocks  of  any  size,  wimout 
danger  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  arising  from  their 
breaking ;  others  can  only  be  used  with  safety  when  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  block  bear  certain  relations  to 
each  other.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point ; 
that  usually  followed  by  builders  is  to  make,  with  ordinary 
stone,  the  breadth  at  least  equal  to  the  thickness,  and  seldom 
greater  than  twice  this  dimension,  and  to  limit  the  length  to 
within  three  times  the  thickness.  When  the  breadth  or  the 
length  is  considerable,  in  comparison  with  the  thickness,  there 
is  danger  that  the  block  may  break,  if  any  unequal  settling, 
or  unequal  pressure  should  take  place.  As  to  the  absolute 
dimensions,  the  thickness  is  generally  not  less  than  one  foot, 
nor  greater  than  two ;  stones  of  this  thickness,  with  the  rela- 
tive dimensions  just  laid  down,  will  weigh  from  1000  to  8000 
pounds,  allowing,  on  an  average,  160  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot. 
With  these  dimensions,  therefore,  the  weight  of  each  block 
will  require  a  very  considerable  power,  \)oth  of  machinery  and 
men,  to  set  it  on  its  bed. 

885.  For  the  coping  and  top  courses  of  a  wall  the  same 
objections  do  not  apply  as  to  excess  in  length :  but  this  excess 
may,  on  the  contrary,  prove  favorable ;  because  the  number 
of  top  joints  being  thus  diminished,  the  mass  beneath  the  co- 
ping will  be  better  protected,  being  exposed  only  at  the  joints, 
which  cannot  be  made  water-tight,  owing  to  the  mortar  being 
crushed  by  the  expansion  of  the  blocks  in  warm  weather,  and, 
when  they  contract,  being  washed  out  by  the  rain.*     ^ 

888.  Tiie  closeness  with  which  the  blocks  fit  is  solely  de- 
pendent on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  surfaces  in  contact 
are  wrought  or  dressed  /  if  this  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  the  mass  will  not  only  present  open  joints 
from  any  inequality  in  the  settling ;  but,  from  the  courses  not 
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fitting  accurately  on  their  beds,  the  blocks  will  be  liable  to 
crack  from  the  nneqnal  pressure  on  the  different  points  of 
the  block. 

387.  The  surfaces  of  one  set  of  joints  should,  as  a  prime 
condition,  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure : 
by  this  arrangement  there  will  be  no  tendency  in  any  of  the 
blocks  to  slip.  In  a  vertical  wall,  for  example,  the  pressure 
being  downward,  the  surfaces  of  one  set  of  joints,  wnich  are 
the  beds,  must  be  horizontal.  The  surfaces  of  the  other  set 
must  be  perpendicular  to  these,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  face,  or  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  stones  in  the  mass ;  two  essential  pomts 
will  thus  be  attained,— the  angles  of  the  blocks,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  course,  and  at  the  face  or  back,  will  be  right 
angles,  and  the  block  will  therefore  be  as  strong  as  the  nature 
of  the  stone  will  admit.  The  principles  here  applied  to  a 
vertical  wall,  are  applicable  in  all  cases  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  pressure  and  the  form  of  the  exterior  sur- 
faces, whether  plane  or  curved. 

388.  A  modification  of  this  principle,  however,  may  in  some 
cases  be  requisite,  arising  from  the  strength  of  the  stone.  It 
is  laid  dovni  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  builders, 
that  no  stone-work  with  angles  less  than  60°  will  offer  suffi- 
cient strength  and  durability  to  resist  accidents,  and  the  effects 
of  the  weather.    If,  therefore,  the  batter  of  a  wall  should  be 

greater  than  60®,  which  is  about  7  perpendicular  to  4  base, 
le  horizontal  joints  (Fig.  17)  must  not  be  carried  out  in  the 


Tig.  17— Bepreieiits  the  arrangement  of  afame  wHk 
abutting,  or  eUmw  joints  for  veiy  indined  mv- 
faoeSi 

A,  fare  of  the  block, 
e,  elbow  joint. 

B,  bnttran  blooik;  tanned  a  tuwett  afanMb 
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same  plane  to  the  face  or  back,  but  be  broken  off  at  right 
angles  to  it,  so  as  to  form  a  small  abutting  joint  of  about  4 
inches  in  thickness.  As  the  batter  of  walls  is  .seldom  so  great 
as  this,  except  in  some  cases  of  sustaining  walls  for  the  side 
slopes  of  earthen  embankments,  this  modincation  in  the  joints 
wiu  not  often  occur ;  for,  in  a  greater  batter,  it  will  generally 
be  more  economical,  and  the  construction  will  be  stronger,  to 
place  the  stones  of  the  exterior  in  offsets,  the  exterior  stone  of 
one  course  being  placed  within  the  exterior  one  of  the  course 
below  it,  so  as  to  give  the  required  general  direction  of  the 
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batter.  The  airai^meiit  with  ofFaets  lias  the  fnrtJier  adTan- 
tage  in  its  favor  oi  not  allowing  the  rain  water  to  lodge  in  th« 
joint,  if  the  offset  be  slightly  bevelled  off. 

388.  Workmen,  nnlesB  narrowly  watched,  seldom  take  the 
pains  neceseary  to  drees  the  beds  and  joints  accurately ;  on  ' 
tlie  contrary,  to  obtain  what  are  termed  doaejomta,  they  dress 
the  joints  with  accuracy  a  few  inches  only  from  the  outward 
Bor&ce,  and  then  chip  away  the  stone  towards  the  back,  or 
taU  (Fig.  18),  80  that,  when  the  block  is  set,  it  will  be  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  adjacent  stones  only  thronghoat  this  very  small 
extent  of  bearing  sarface.  This  practice  is  objectionable 
nnder  every  point  of  view ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  gives  an 
extent  of  bearing  surface,  which,  being  generally  inadequate- 
to  resist  the  pressure  thrown  on  it,  causes  the  block  to  splinter 
off  at  the  joint;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  block  itS' 
proper  set,  it  has  to  be  propped  beneath  by  small  bits  of  stone, 
or  wooden  wedffes,  an  operation  ^/drmeA.  pvnnmg-up,  or  wnder- 
pirnwng,  and  these  props,  causing  the  pressure  on  the  block 
to  be  thrown  on  a  few  points  of  the  lower  surface,  instead  of 
being  equally  diffused  over  it,  expose  the  stone  to  crack. 

390.  When  the  facing  is  of  cut  stone,  and  the  backing  of 
mbble,  the  method  of  thinning  off  the  block  may  be  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Better  bond  between  the  rubble 
and  ashlar ;  but,  even  in  mis  case,  the  block  should  be  dress- 
ed tnie  on  each  joint,  to  at  least  one  foot  back  from  the  face. 
If  there  exists  any  cause  which  would  give  a  tendency  to  an 
outward  thrust  from  the  back,  then  instead  of  tlunning  off 
all  the  blocks  towards  the  tail  it  will  be  preferaUe  to  leave 
the  tails  of  some  thicker  than  the  parts  which  are  dressed. 

391.  Various  methods  are  nsed  by  builders  for  the  bond  of 
cat  stone.  The  system  termed  headers  and  stretchers,  in 
-which  the  vertical  joints  of  the  blocks  of  each  coarse  alter* 

la 
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nate  with  the  vertical  jointe  of  the  courses  above  and  below 
it  or,  aa  it  is  tdrmed,  break  joinU  with  them,  is  the  meet  aim- 
pie,  and  ofiera,  in  most  caaes,  all  req^uiaite  solidity.    In  Uiia 


Miottluiainllinnd  for  pto- 


system  (Fig.  20),  the  blocks  of  each  conrae  are  laid  alter- 
nattily  with  their  greatest  and  least  dimensions  to  the  face  of 
the  wall ;  those  which  present  the  longest  dimension  along 
the  face  are  termed  stretchers ;  the  others,  headers.    If  the 


header  reaches  from  the  face  to  the  back  of  the  wall,  it  ia 
termed  a  through  ;  if  it  only  reaches  part  of  the  distaitce  it 
is  termed  a  hmder.  The  vertical  joints  of  one  course  are 
either  just  over  the  middle  of  the  blocks  of  the  next  oouree 
below,  or  else,  at  least  four  inches  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  vertical  joints  of  that  conrse ;  and  the  headers  of  oae 
cooree  rest  as  nearly  as  practicable  on  the  middle  of  tbe 
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Btretchets  of  the  conrBe  beneath.  If  the  backing  is  of  rabble, 
and  the  facing  of  cat  stone,  a  system  of  throaghs  or  binders, 
similar  to  what  has  jast  been  explained,  mast  be  osed. 

By  the  arrangement  here  described,  the  facing  and  backing 
of  each  conrse  are  well  connected ;  and,  if  any  nneqnal  set- 
tling takes  place,  the  vertical  joints  cannot  o^en,  as  woold  be 
the  case  were  they  in  a  continued  line  from  the  top  to  tibe 
bottom  of  the  mass ;  as  each  block  of  one  course  confines  the 
ends  of  the  two  blocks  on  which  it  rests  in  the  coarse 
beneath. 

892.  In  masses  of  cat  stone  exposed  to  violent  shocks,  as 
those  of  which  light-honses,  and  sea-walls  in  very  exposed 
positions  are  formed,  the  blocks  of  each  coarse  require  to  be 
not  only  very  firmly  united  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the 
courses  above  and  below  them.  To  effect  this,  various  means 
have  been  used.  The  beds  of  one  course  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged with  projections  (Fig.  21)  which  fit  into  correspond- 
ing mdentations  of  the  next  course.  Iron  cramps  in  the  form 
ox  the  letter  S,  or  in  any  other  shape  that  will  answer  the 
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Fig.  SI— Beprefl0iits 
aa  eleratioo.  A, 
plan,  B|  and  per- 
qiective  viewBi  0 
and  D,  of  two  of 
the  blockaof  a  wall 
in  which  the  blodn 
an  fitted  with  in- 
denta,  and  oonnect- 

.  ed  with  bolts  and 
cramps  of  mstaL 


purpose  of  giving  them  a  firm  hold  on  the  blocks,  are  let  into 
the  top  of  two  blocks  of  the  same  course  at  a  vertical  joint, 
and  are  firmly  set  with  melted  lead,  or  with  bolts,  so  as  to 
confine  the  two  blocks  together.  Holes  are,  in  some  cases, 
drilled  through  several  courses,  and  the  blocks  of  these 
courses  are  connected  by  strong  iron  bolts  fitted  to  the  holes. 
The  most  noted  examples  ox  these  metJiods  of  strengthen- 
ing the  bond  of  cut  stone,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ^e 
Komans  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  time,  and  in  two 
celebrated  modem  structures,  the  Eddy-stqne  and  Bell-rock 
light-houses  in  Great  Britain  (Fig.  22). 


Figs.  23,  24,  26,  26. — Plans  and  sectioiiB  ehowiog  the 
masonry  bond  and  metal  faateninga  of  some  of  the  couiBee  in 
the  Minot's  ledge  light-houae. 


38S.  The  manner  of  dreesing  stone  belongs  to  the  etone- 
cntter'a  art,  bat  the  engineer  ahoald  not  be  inattentive  either 
to  the  accuracy  with  wliich  the  dressing  is  performed,  or  the 
means  employed  to  effect  it.  The  toolB  chiefly  nsed  by  the 
workman  are  the  chisel,  axe,  and  hammer  for  moiling.  The 
usual  manner  of  dressing  a  snrface  is  to  cnt  draughts  aionod 
and  across  the  stone  with  the  chisel,  and  then  to  use  the  chisel, 
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Uie  axe  with  a  aerrftted  edge,  or  tbe  knotting  hammer,  to  work 
down  the  intermediate  jportions  into  the  aame  surface  with  tbe 
dianghts.    In  perfomung  this  laet  operation,  the  chisel  and 
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axe  should  alone  be  nsed  for  Boft  Btonee,  as  the  grooves  on  the 
surface  <^  the  hammer  are  liable  to  become  choked  by  a  soft 
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nutternl,  and  the  stone  ma;  in  coneeqaence  be  materially  in- 
jored  by  the  repeated  blows  of  the  vorkmau.  In  hard  stones 
thie  need  not  be  ^preheuded. 

In  large  blocks  which  reqnire  to  be  rueed  by  machineiy,  a 
hole,  of  the  Bhape  of  an  inverted  truncated  wedge,  is  cut  to 
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receive  a  email  iroa  instniment  termed  a  lowis  (Fig.  37),  to 
which  the  rope  is  attached  for  eoBpending  the  block  ;  or  els^ 
two  holes  are  cut  obliquely  into  the  block  to  receive  bolts 
with  eyes  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  a  block  of  cut  stoue  is  to  be  laid,  the  first  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  examine  the  dressing,  which  ig  done  by 
placing  the  block  on  its  bed,  and  seeing  that  the  joints  nt 
close,  and  the  face  is  in  its  proper  plane.  If  it  be  found  that 
the  fit  is  not  accurate,  the  inaccuracies  are  marked  and  the 
requisite  changes  made.  The  bed  of  the  couise  on  which 
the  block  is  to  oe  laid  is  then  thoroughly  cleansed  from  dost, 
Ac.,  and  well  moisteDed,  a  bed  of  thin  mortar  is  laid  evenly 
over  it,  and  the  block,  the  lower  surface  of  which  is  fiLret 
cleansed  dbd  moistened,  is  laid  on  the  mortar-bed,  and  well 
settled  by  striking  it  with  a  wooden  mallet.  When  the  block 
is  laid  against  another  of  the  same  course,  the  joint  between 
them  is  prepared  with  mortar  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bed. 
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m. 

BUBHLE-STONB  MASONBT. 

884.  With  ^ood  mortar,  rubble  work,  when  carefully  exe- 
cuted, pofisessee  all  the  strength  and  durability  required  in 
structures  of  an  ordinary  character ;  and  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  cut  stone. 

895.  The  stone  used  for  this  work  should  be  prepared 
simply  by  knocking  off  all  the  shsop,  weak  angles  of  the 
block;  it  is  then  cleansed  from  dust,  &c.,  and  moistened, 
before  placing  it  on  its  bed.  This  bed  is  prepared  by  spread- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  lower  course  an  ample  quantity  of 
good  ordinary-tempered  mortar,  into  which  the  stone  is  firmly 
embedded.  The  interstices  between  the  larger  masses  of  stone 
are  filled  in  by  thrusting  small  fragments,  or  chippings  of 
stone,  into  the  mortar.  Tinally,  the  whole  course  may  be 
carefully  grouted  before  another  is  commenced,  in  order  to 
fill  up  any  voids  left  between  the  full  mortar  and  stone. 

386.  To  connect  the  parts  well  together,  and  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points,  througns  or  binders  should  be  used  in  iSl  the 
courses ;  and  the  angles  should  be  constructed  of  cut  or  ham- 
mered stone.  In  heavy  walls  of  rubble  masonry,  the  precau- 
tion, moreover,  should  be  observed,  to  lay  the  stones  on  their 
qtuirry^bed ;  that  is,  to  ^ive  them  the  same  position,  in  the 
mass  of  masonry,  that  tney  had  in  the  quarry ;  as  stone  is 
foand  to  offer  more  resistance  to  pressure  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  quarry-bed  than  in  any  other.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  lamina  in  sti*atified  stones  show  the  position  of  the 
qoairy-bed. 

387.  Hammered  stone,  or  dressed  rubble,  is  stone  roughly 
fashioned  into  regular  masses  with  the  hammer.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  in  laying  this  kind  of  masonry  as 
in  the  two  preceding. 


IV. 

BRICK  MASOKBT.- 


888.  With  good  brick  and  mortar,  this  masonry  offers  great 
strength  and  durability,  arising  from  the  strong  adhesion  be- 
tween the  mortar  and  brick. 
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389.  The  bond  used  in  brick- work  is  very  varionfl,  depend* 
ing  on  the  character  of  the  Btructura  The  most  usual  Kinds 
are  known  as  the  English  ejid  Flemish.  The  first  consists  in 
arranging  the  courses  alternately,  entirely  as  headers  or 
stretchers,  the  bricks  through  the  course  breaking  joints.  In 
tlie  second  the  bricks  are  laid  as  headers  and  stretchers  in 
each  course.  The  first  is  stated  to  give  a  stonger  bond  than 
the  last ;  the  bricks  of  which,  owing  to  the  dimculty  of  pre- 
#  venting  continuous  joints,  either  in  the  same  or  difFerent 
courses,  are  liable  to  separate,  causing  the  face  or  the  back  to 
bulge  outward.  The  Flemish  bond  presents  the  finer  archi- 
tectural appearance,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  the  fronts 
of  edifices. 

400.  Timber  and  iron  have  both  been  used  to  stren^hen 
the  bond  of  brick  masonry.  Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  their  uses  are  the  well,  faced  in  brick,  forming  an 
entrance  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  celebrated  work  of  Mr. 
Brunei,  and  his  experimental  arch  of  brick,  a  description  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Ciml  Engineer  cund  Architects  Joumalj 
No.  6,  vol.  I.  In  both  these  structures  Mr.  Brunei  used  pan- 
tile laths  and  hoop  iron,  in  the  interior  of  the  horizontal 
courses,  to  connect  two  contiguous  courses  throughout  their 
length.  The  eflicacy  of  this  method  has  been  further  fully 
tested  by  Mr.  Brunei,  in  experiments  made  on  the  resistance 
to  a  transversal  strain  of  a  brick  beam  bonded  with  hoop  iron, 
accounts  of  wh^ch,  and  of  experiments  of  a  like  kind,  are 
given  by  Colonel  Pasley  in  his  work  on  LvmeSy  Calcareous 
C&inerUs.  <fec. 

40L  The  mortar-bed  of  brick  may  be  either  of  ordinary  or 
thin-tempered  mortar;  the  last,  however,  is  the  best,  as  it 
makes  closer  joints,  and,  containing  more  water,  does  not  dry 
so  rapidly  as  the  other.  As  brick  has  great  avidity  for  water, 
it  would  always  be  well  not  only  to  moisten  it  before  laying 
it,  but  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  water  several  hours  before  it  is 
used.  By  taking  this  precaution,  the  mortar  between  the 
joints  will  set  more  firmly  than  when  it  imparts  its  water  to 
the  dry  brick,  which  it  frequently  does  so  rapidly  as  to  render 
the  mortar  pulverulent  when  it  has  dried. 

402.  On  this  point  the  late  General  Totten,  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers, in  his  instructions  for  building  brick  masonry,  observes : 
"  The  want  of  cohesion  "  between  me  fcrick  and  mortar,  in  the 
case  of  some  gun  practice  against  prick  embrasures, "  was 
due  to  the  interposition  of  dust,  sometimes  quite  free,  but 
more  generally  composing  a  layer  slightly  cohering  to  the 
body  of  the  bricks.    The  process  of  laying  must  be  to  cause 
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every  brick  to  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  and  to  be  laid 
the  moment  it  ceases  to  drip." 

403b  Concrete  Walls.  The  use  of  hydraulic  concrete  for 
the  construction  of  both  solid  and  hollow  walls  for  houses  has 
▼ery  much  increased  within  a  few  years ;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  are  drier,  stronger,  and  cheaper  than  walls  of  brick 
of  equal  thickness.  • 

In  some  of  the  cheaper  structures  of  this  class  put  up  in 
Paris,  the  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  in  volume  of  • 
Portland  cement,  and  from  five  to  eight  parts  of  clean  screen- 
ed gravel  from  the  size  of  pearl  barley  to  that  of  peas ;  and  in 
some  cases  instead  of  gravel  what  is  known  as  brick  ballast, 
or  the  small  fragments  of  ordinary  brick  from  which  all  the 
fine  dust  is  screened  out,  is  used,  taking  eight  parts  of  this  to 
one  of  Portland  cement. 

404.  For  building  walls  of  concrete  where  a  scaffold  is  not 
necessary  it  is  only  requisite  to  have  a  boxing  formed  of  ^ 
scantling  and  boards  of  tne  width  of  the  wall  witTiin,  between 

the  two  sides  of  which  the  concrete  is  thrown  in  and  ranuned. 

405.  For  solid  walls  req  uiring  a  scaffolding,  what  is  termed 
Tail's  bracket  scaffolding  is  used.    The  concrete  is  laid  with- 


Tig.  28  reprewntB  •  yortioal  aeotloa  of  th«  bcodng  tat  laying 
concrete  walla. 

A,  BoaxtHing  oonflned  by  damp  icrewB. 

B,  Platform  sapported  by  braokete  and  damp  aoraws. 

C,  Oylinder  for  formiog  fluea  in  tho  wall. 


in  the  boxing,  which  consist  of  boards.  A,  held  together  by 
clamp  screws,  by  which  pass  through  hollow  iron  cones  placed 
between  the  sides  of  the  boxing,  which,  within,  is  of  the  same 
height  and  width  as  the  layer  of  concrete  to  be  laid  at  a  time. 
Wlien  the  layer  is  finished  the  boxing  is  taken  apart,  and  the 
holes  left  bv  the  cones  when  removed  are  used  for  secur- 
ing the  brackets  of  the  scaffolding,  which  consists  of  triangu- 
lar frames,  B,  each  formed  of  a  vertical  pin,  a  horizontal 
beam  to  support  the  flooring,  and  an  inclinea  strut  to  support 
the  outer  end  of  the  horizontal  beam.  The  flooring,  of  suffi- 
cient width  for  the  workmen,  projects  beyond  the  wall  on  each 
aide,  and  the  two  parts  without  and  witnin  are  held  together 
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by  clamp  screws  which  paas  throneh  the  holes.  When  <^liii- 
drical  flues  are  to  be  left  within  tEe  body  of  the  wall,  a  cylin- 
der C,  with  a  handle  to  it,  of  the  requiBite  diameter,  and  the 
length  of  the  thickness  of  the  layer,  is  placed  in  position,  and 
the  concrete  rammed  well  around  it  When  a  new  layer  is 
to  be  laid  the  cyUnder  is  drawn  up  from  the  one  flnished. 

406.  For  coiistmcting  either  solid  or  hoUow  walla,  an  ap- 
paratus devised  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  Hew  Haven,  Conn.,  termed 
Clarke's  adjustable  frame  for  concrete  baildiog,  is  used.  This 


Fig.  n.  T«Ua^  Hctlini  at  bRdBC  far  bsOvw  w 

B,  Badionul  urn  npponlag  Uis  pleas  0. 

D,  V«nkal  nppon  of  B. 

a,  CluQP  KTvwi  cxmfltiliiB  0.  0. 


consists  of  a  boxing  of  boards,  A,  for  laying  the  concrete 
which  is  held  together  by  frames,  each  compel  of  a  hori- 
zontal piece,  B,  to  which  are  aflixed  two  vertical  clamping 
pieces,  C,  the  interior  piece  being  movable  and  capable  of 
being  adjusted  by  screws,  the  two  pieces  being  held  together 
by  a  clamp  screw,  a  ;  the  frames  and  boxing  being  attached 
to  vertical  supports,  D,  within  the  building,  in  which  holes 
are  arranged  at  suitable  distances  to  admit  of  the  frame  be- 
ing placed  at  the  proper  height.  For  hollow  walls  a  wedge- 
shaped  board,  h,  two  mches  and  a  half  thick  at  its  broad  end, 
and  two  inches  on  the  other,  is  used.  This  board  has  rect- 
angular notches  of  the  width  of  a  brick,  and  placed  at  twenty 
inches  apart,  cut  into  the  narrow  edge.  This  forms  the  core 
for  the  hollow  portion  of  the  wall.  The  work  is  started  or 
continued  by  placing  the  bricka  in  place  lengthwise  acroes  the 
hollow  BO  as  to  tie  flie  exterior  and  interior  portions  of  the 
wall  together.  The  core  is  then  placed  with  its  notches  fitting 
on  the  bricks,  and  secured  in  a  vertical  position,  the  concrete 
is  tilled  in  on  each  side  between  the  sides  of  the  boxing. 
When  the  layer  is  finished  the  core  is  drawn  np. 
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For  far£her  applications  of  Goignet  Betariy  see  Prof.  Ba/t- 
noTcPs  Report  on  the  Pa/ria  Eaypodtion  of  1867,  and  Oen. 
QHmoT^a  Paper,  No.  19,  on  Beton  Agglomdre. 

407.  Uses  of  beton  agglomere  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  most  important  and  costly  work  that  has  yet 
been  undertaken  in  this  material  is  a  section,  thirty-seven 
miles  in  length,  of  the  Yanne  aqueduct,  for  supplying  water 
to  the  city  of  Paris. 

This  aqueduct,  which  traverses  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau 
through  its  entire  length,  comprises  two  and  a  half  to  three 
miles  of  arches,  some  of  them  as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  height, 
and  eleven  miles  of  tunnels,  nearly  all  constrncted  of  the  mate- 
rial excavated,  the  impalpable  sand  of  marine  formation 
known  under  liie  generic  name  of  Fontaineblean  sand.  It  in- 
cludes, also,  eight  or  ten  bridges  of  lar^  span  (seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet)  for  me  oridging  or  rivers, 
canals,  and  highways. 

The  smaller  arches  are  full  centre,  and  are  generally  of  a 
uniform  span  of  39-]^  feet,  with  a  thickness  at  the  crown  of 
15J  inches.  Their  construction  was  carried  on  without  inter- 
mption  through  the  winter  of  1868-69  and  the  following 
summer,  and  Sie  character  of  the  work  was  not  affected  by 
either  extreme  of  temperature.  The  spandrels  are  carried 
up  in  open  work  to  the  level  of  the  crown,  and  upon  the 
arcade  tnus  prepared  the  aqueduct  pipe  is  mouldea  in  the 
same  material,  the  whole  becoming  firmly  knit  together  into 
a  perfect  monolith.  The  pipe  is  circular,  6^  feet  in  interior 
diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  9  inches  at  the  top,  and  12 
inches  at  the  sides,  at  the  water  surface.  The  construction  of 
the  arches  is  carried  on  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  work 
on  the  pipe,  and  the  centres  are  struck  about  a  week  later. 

Water  was  let  into  a  portion  of  this  pipe  in  the  spring  of 
1869,  and  M.  Belgrana,  inspector-general  of  bridges  and 
highways,  and  director  of  drainage  and  sewers  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  certified  that  ^^t?ie  impermecMUty  appealed  contr 
plete?' 

408.  Another  interesting  application  of  this  material  has 
been  made  in  the  construction,  completed  or  very  nearly  so,  of 
the  light-house  at  Port  Said,  Egypt  It  will  be  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high,  without  joints,  and  resting  upon  a  mon- 
olithic block  of  b^ton,  containmg  nearly  four  hundred  cubic 

yards. 

"MO.  An  entire  Gothic  church,  with  its  foundations,  walls, 
and  steeple  in  a  single  piece,  has  been  built  of  this  material 
at  Yesinet,  near  Paris.    The  steeple  is  one  hundred  and 
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thirty  feet  high,  and  shows  no  cracks  or  other  evidences  of 
weakness. 

M.  Pallu,  the  founder,  certifies  that  "  during  the  two  years 
consumed  by  M.  Ooignet  in  the  building  of  this  church,  the 
b^ton  agglom^r^,  in  all  its  stages,  was  exposed  to  rain  and 
frost,  and  that  it  has  perfectly  resisted  all  variations  of  tem- 
perature." 

The  entire  floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  the  same  mar 
terial,  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  designs,  and  with  an  agreeable 
contrast  of  colors. 

410.  In  constructing  the  municipal  barracks  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  the  arched  ceilings  of  the  cellars  were  made 
of  this  b^ton,  each  arch  being  a  single  mass.  The  spans 
varied  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  feet,  the  rise,  in 
in  all  cases,  being  one-tenth  the  span,  and  the  thickness  at 
the  crown  8.66  inches.  In  the  same  building  the  arched  ceil- 
ings of  the  three  stories  of  galleries,  one  above  the  other, 
facing  the  interior,  and  all  the  subterranean  drainage,  com- 

{)riBing  nearly  six  hundred  yards  of  sewers,  are  also  mono- 
iths  of  beton. 

411.  Over  thirty-one  miles  of  the  Paris  sewers  had  been 
laid  in  this  material  prior  to  June,  1869,  at  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent.,  on  the  lowest  estim9,ted  cost,  in  any  other  kind  of 
masonry. 

The  composition  of  the  b^ton  was  as  follows : — 
Sand,  5  measures. 
Hydraulic  lime,  1  measure. 

Paris  cement  (said  to  be  as  good  as  Portland  cement),  ^ 
measure. 

412.  The  works  above  referred  to  were  visited  by  the 
writer  in  the  month  of  February,  1870,  and  these  statements 
are  based  upon  close  observation  and  personal  knowledge. 

Many  other  interesting  applications  of  this  material  were 
examined,  of  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any 
special  mention,  except  that  in  combined  stability,  strength, 
beauty,  and  cheapness  they  far  surpass  the  best  results  mat 
could  have  been  achieved  by  the  use  of  any  other  materials^ 
whether  stone,  brick,  or  wood. 

In  the  numerous  and  varied  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  it  in  France,  it  has  received  the  most  emphatic  com- 
mendations from  the  government  engineers  and  architects. 

413.  Its  superiority  to  Eosendale  concrete  for  common 
work,  such  as  foundations,  the  backing  and  hearting  of  walls, 
magazine  walls,  and  generally  for  all  masonry  protected  by 
eaith,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  required  to  be  of  first 
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aualitj,  lies  in  its  pofisessing  greater  strength  and  hardness  at 
iie  same  cost,  ana  consequently  in  its  being  proportionately 
cheaper  when  rednced  to  the  same  strength  by  increasing 
the  proportion  of  sand. 

4i4,  bea-water  is  nearly  as  good  as  fresh  water  for  mix- 
ing Portland  cements,  but  injures  the  Bosendale  and  all 
argillo-magnesian  cements  very  considerably. 

415.  It  IS  of  great  importance  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
lime  with  the  cement  snould  be  very  thorough,  in  order  to 
insure  a  perfectly  homogeneous  mixture,  and  this  can  be  ob- 
tained with  greater  certainty  by  triturating  the  two  together 
into  a  thick,  viscous  paste  before  the  sand  is  added.  In  con- 
ducting extensive  operations  the  use  of  two  mills  of  different 
sizes  would  perhaps  be  advantageous,  the  smaller  one  being 
employed  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  the  matrix. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  relied  upon  to  give 
Coignet  batons  of  gooa  average  quality : — 


Ooaxfle  and  fine  Band,  by  measiure  . 
Portland  cement,  by  measiize. .... 
Common  lime-powder,  by  meaaore 


1 

2 

8 

6 

6i 

7 

1 

1 

1 

A 

i 

f 

7i 
1 


416.  For  foundations  and  other  plain  massive  work  not  ex- 
posed to  view,  or  where  a  smooth  surface  is  not  specially  de- 
sired, a  liberal  amount  of  gravel  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone, 
may  be  added  to  all  of  the  batons  of  the  above  table. 

The  following  proportions  wiU  answer  for  such  purposes : — 


CkMUEM  and  fine  sand,  l^  metoore  . 
GxBTel  and  pebbles,  by  measure. . . 

Poortland  cement,  by  measure 

Common  lime-powder,  by  measure 


1 

2 

8 

6 

<H 

7 

Id 

18 

18 

1 

1 

1 

A 

i 

f 

7i 
U 
1 

A 


See  General  €Hlmor^$  Report. 
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V. 

VOUNDATIOlfB  OF  STBUCTUBEB  ON  "LKSD, 


417.  The  term  fowndation  ib  used  indifiFerently  either  for 
the  lower  courses  of  a  structure  of  masonry,  or  for  the  artifi- 
cial arrangement,  of  whatever  character  it  may  be,  on  which 
these  courses  rest.  For  more  perspicuity,  the  term  bed  of  the 
foundation  will  be  used  in  mis  work  when  flie  latter  is  de- 
signated. 

418.  The  strength  and  durability  of  structures  of  masonry 
depend  essentially  upon  the  bed  of  the  foundation.  In  ar- 
ranging this,  regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  permanent 
efforts  which  the  bed  may  have  to  support.,  but  to  tnose  of  an 
accidental  character.  It  should,  in  all  cases,  be  placed  so  £b^ 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which  it  rests,  that  it  will  not 
be  liable  to  be  uncovered,  or  exposed  ;  and  its  surface  should 
not  only  be  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  efforts  which  it  sus- 
tains, but  this  resultant  should  intersect  the  base  of  the  bed 
so  far  within  it,  that  the  portion  of  the  soil  between  this  point 
of  intersection  and  the  outward  ed^  of  the  base  shall  be 
broad  enough  to  prevent  its  yielding  from  the  pressure  thrown 
on  it 

419.  The  first  preparatory  step  to  be  taken,  in  determining 
the  kind  of  bed  required,  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil on  which  the  structure  is  to  be  raised.  This  may  be  done, 
in  ordinary  cases,  by  sinking  a  pit ;  but  where  the  subsoil  is 
composed  of  various  strata,  and  the  structure  demands  extra- 
ordinary precaution,  borings  must  be  made  with  the  tools 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

420.  Classifioation  of  Soils. — With  respect  to  foundations, 
soils  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes : 

The  1st  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incompressible,  or, 
at  least,  so  slightly  compressible,  as  not  to  affect  the  stability 
of  the  heaviest  masses  laid  upon  them,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  yield  in  a  lateral  direction.  Solid  rock,  soma 
tufas,  compact  stony  soils,  hard  clay  which  yields  only  to  the 
pick  or  to  blasting,  oelonff  to  this  class. 

The  2d  class  consists  of  soils  which  are  incompressible,  but 
require  to  be  confined  laterally,  to  prevent  them  from  spread- 
ing out    Pure  gravel  and  sand  belong  to  this  class. 

The  3d  class  consists  of  all  the  varieties  of  compressible 
soils ;  under  which  head  may  be  arranged  ordinary  clay,  the 
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oommon  earths,  and  marshy  soils.  Some  of  this  class  are 
foimd  in  a  more  or  less  compact  state,  and  are  compressible 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  as  most  of  the  varieties  of  clay  and 
common  earth ;  others  are  found  in  an  almost  fluid  state,  and 
yield,  with  facility,  in  every  direction. 

42L  Foundations  on  Kock. — To  prepare  the  bed  for  a 
foundation  on  rock,  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  rock 
should  first  be  ascertained,  if  there  are  any  doubts  respecting 
it :  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stratum  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  structure,  it 
should  be  tested  by  a  trial  weight,  at  least  twice  as  great  as 
the  one  it  will  have  to  bear  permanently.  The  rock  is  next 
properly  prepared  to  receive  the  foundation  courses  by  level- 
ling its  surface,  which  is  effected  by  breaking  down  all  pro- 
jecting points,  and  filling  up  cavities,  either  with  rubble  ma- 
sonry or  with  b^ton ;  and  by  carefully  removing  any  portions 
of  the  upper  stratum  whichpresent  indications  of  having  been 
injured  by  the  weather.  The  surface,  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, should,  moreover,  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
pressure ;  if  this  is  vertical,  the  surface  should  be  horizontal, 
and  so  for  any  other  direction  of  the  pressure.  Should  there, 
however,  be  any  difficulty  in  so  arranging  the  surface  as  to 
have  it  normal  to  the  resultant  of  the  pressure,  it  may  receive 
a  position  such  that  one  component  of  tlie  resultant  shall  be 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  other  parallel ;  the  latter  being 
counteracted  by  the  friction  and  aohesion  between  the  base 
of  the  bed  and  the  surface  of  the  rock.  If,  owing  to  a  great 
declivity  of  fixe  surf  ace,  the  whole  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
same  level,  the  rock  must  be  broken  into  steps,  in  order  that 
the  bottom  courses  of  the  foundation  throughout,  may  rest  on 
a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  If 
fissures  or  cavities  are  met  with,  of  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  filling  them  with  masonry  too  expensive,  an  arch 
must  then  be  formed,  resting  on  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure, 
to  support  that  part  of  the  structure  above  it. 

The  slaty  rocks  require  most  care  in  preparing  them  to  re- 
ceive a  foundation,  as  their  top  stratum  will  generally  be 
found  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  by  the  action  of  frost. 

422.  i'oiindations  in  Stony  Ground — In  stony  earths  and 
hard  clay,  the  bed  is  prepared  by  digging  a  trench  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  foundation,  and  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  compact  soil  which  has  not  been  injured  by  the  action  of 
frost ;  a  triench  from  4  to  6  feet*  wiU  generally  be  deep  enough 
for  this  purpose. 

423.  In  compact  gravel  and  sand,  where  there  is  no  lia- 
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bility  to  lateral  yielding,  either  from  the  action  of  rain  or  any 
other  cause,  the  bed  may  be  prepared  as  in  the  case  of  stony 
earths.  If  there  is  danger  from  lateral  yielding,  the  part  on 
which  the  foundation  is  to  rest  must  "be  secured  by  confining 
it  laterally  by  means  of  sheeting  piles,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  will  offer  sufficient  security. 

424.  Foundations  on  Sand. — ^In  laying  foundations  on 
firm  sand,  a  further  precaution  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  of 
placing  a  platform  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  distributing  the  whole  weight  more  uniformly  over  it 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  unnecessary ;  for  if  the  bottom 
courses  of  the  masonry  are  well  settled  in  their  bed,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  apprehend  any  unequal  settling  from  the 
effect  of  the  superincumbent  weight :  whereas,  if  the  wood  of 
the  platform  should,  by  any  accident,  give  way,  it  would  leave 
a  part  of  the  foundation  without  any  support. 

When  the  sand  under  the  bed  is  liable  to  injury  from 
springs  they  must  be  cut  off,  and  a  platform,  or,  still  better, 
an  area  of  b^ton,  should  compose  the  bed,  and  this  should  be 
confined  on  all  sides  between  walls  of  stone,  or  b^ton  sunk 
below  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

425.  Precautions  against  Water. — If,  in  opening  a  trench 
in  sand,  water  is  found  at  a  slight  depth,  and  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  impede  the  labors  of  the  workmen,  and  the  trench 
cannot  be  kept  dry  by  the  use  of  pumps  or  scoops,  a  row  of 
sheeting  piles  must  be  driven  on  each  side  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it,  somewhat  below  the  bottom  of  the  \>eQ,  the  sand 
on  the  outside  of  the  sheeting  piles  be  thrown  out,  and  its 
place  filled  with  a  puddlingof  clay,  to  form  a  water-tight  en- 
closure round  the  trench.  The  excavation  for  the  bedis  tlien 
commenced ;  but  if  it  be  found  that  the  water  still  makes 
rapidly  at  the  bottom,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trench  must 
be  opened,  and  after  the  lower  courses  are  laid  in  this  por- 
tion, the  excavation  will  be  gradually  effected,  as  fast  as  the 

.  workmen  can  execute  the  work,  without  difficulty  from  the 
water. 

426.  Foundations  in  Ck>mpressible  Soils.  The  beds  of 
foundations  in  compressible  soils  require  peculiar  care,  parti- 
cularly when  the  soil  is  not  homogeneous,  presenting  more 
resistance  to  pressure  in  one  point  than  in  anotlier ;  for,  in 
that  case,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  guard  against  unequal 
settling. 

427.  In  ordinary  clay,  or  earth,  a  trench  is  dug  of  the  pro- 
per width,  and  deep  enough  to  reach  a  stratum  beyond  the 
action  of  frost ;  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  then  levelled  off 
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to  receive  the  foandatioiL  This  ra&j  be  laid  immediately  on 
the  bottom,  or  elee  npon  a  ffriUage  and  platform.  In  the 
first  case,  the  etotiea  forming  the  lowest  course  shoold  be 
firmly  settled  in  their  beds,  by  ramming  them  with  a  very 
heavy  beetle.  In  the  second  a  timber  grating,  termed  a  gril* 
lage  (Fig.  30J,  which  is  fonaed  of  a  coureo  of  heavy  beams 
laid  lengthwise  in  the  trench,  and  connected  firmly  by  croBB 
pieces  into  which  tbey  are  notched,  is  firmly  settled  in  the 
bed,  and  the  earth  is  solidly  packed  between  the  longitudinal 
and  cross  pieces ;  a  flooring  of  thick  planks,  termed  a  plat- 
form, is  then  laid  on  the  grillage,  to  receive  the  lowest  coniee 


of  the  foundation.  The  object  of  the  grillage  and  platform 
18  to  diffnse  the  weight  more  aniformly  over  the  surface  of 
the  trench,  to  prevent  any  part  from  yielding. 

428.  Repeated  failnrea  in  grillages  and  platforms,  arising 
either  from  the  compression  of  the  woody  fibre  or*from  a 
transversal  strain  occasioned  by  the  subsoil  offering  an  nnequal 
resistance,  have  impaired  confidence  in  their  efficacy.  En- 
gineets  now  prefer  beds  formed  of  an  area  of  Mton,  as  offer- 
ing more  security  than  any  bed  of  timber,  either  in  a  nni- 
fonnly  or  unequally  compressible  soil. 

429.  The  preparation  of  an  area  of  b^ton  for  the  bed  of  a 
foondation,  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  Mton  is  thrown  into  the  trench,  and  care- 
f  ally  rammed  in  layeis  of  6  or  9  inches,  until  the  mortar  col< 
lects  in  a  eemi-fiuid  state  on  the  top  of  the  layer.  If  the 
base  of  the  bed  is  to  be  broader  than  the  top,  itf  sides  must 
be  confined  by  boards  suitably  arranged  for  this  pnrpose. 
Whenever  a  layer  is  left  incomplete  at  one  end,  and  another 
is  laid  upon  it,  an  offset  should  be  left  at  the  unfinished  ex- 

13 
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tremity,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  two  layers  more 
firmly  when  the  work  on  the  unfinished  part  is  resumed. 

Considerable  economy  may  be  eflfected,  in  the  quantity  of 
b^ton  required  for  the  bed,  by  using  large  blocks  of  stone 
which  should  be  so  distributed  throu^out  the  layer  that  the 
beetle  will  meet  with  no  diflSculty  in  settling  the  b^ton  be- 
tween and  around  the  blocks. 

When  springs  rise  through  the  soil  over  which  the  b<^ton  is 
to  be  spread,  the  water  from  them  must  either  be  conveyed  off 
by  artificial  channels,  which  will  prevent  it  rising  through  the 
mass  of  beton  and  washing  out  the  lime ;  or  else  strong,  cloth, 
prepared  so  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  may  be  laid  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  receive  the  bed  of  b^ton. 

The  artificial  channels  for  conveying  off  the  water  may  be 
formed  either  of  stone  blocks  with  semi-cylindrical  channels 
cut  in  them,  or  of  semi-cylinders  of  iron,  or  tiles,  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  channels 
should  be  formed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  as  fast  as  it 
rises. 

An  impermeable  cloth  mav  be  formed  of  stout  canvas, 
prepared  with  bituminous  pitch  and  a  drying  oil.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  cloth  doubled  on  each  side  with  ordinary  canvas 
to  prevent  accidents.  The  manner  of  settling  the  cloth  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  expedients  for  preventing  the  action 
of  springs  on  an  area  of  b^ton  has  been  tried  with  success. 
When  artificial  channels  are  used,  they  may  be  completely 
choked  subsequently,  by  injecting  into  them  a  semi-fluid 
hydraulic  cement,  and  the  action  of  the  springs  be  thus  de- 
stroved. 

Foundation  beds  of  b^ton  are  frequently  made  without  ex- 
hausting the  water  from  the  area  on  which  they  are  laid.  For 
this  purpose  the  b^ton  is  thrown  in  layers  over  the  area,  by 
using  either  a  wooden  conduit  reaching  nearly  to  the  position 
of  the  layer,  or  else  bv  placing  the  b^ton  (Fig.  31)  in  a  box 
by  which  it  is  lowered  to  the  position  of  the  layer,  and  from 
which  it  is  deposited  so  as  not  to  permit  the  water  to  separate 
the  lime  from  the  other  ingredients. 

A  conduit  for  immersing  hydraulic  concrete,  formed  of 
boiler  iron,  has  been  used  on  some  of  our  public  works.  The 
body  of  it  is  cylindrical,  and  made  in  sections  which  can  be 
reaoily  successively  fastened  on  or  detached ;  the  bottom, 
having  the  form  ox  a  conical  frustum,  is  fastened  to  the  low- 
est section  of  the  body.    The  conduit  is  suspended  vertically 
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from  a  movable  crane,  or  crab  engine,  by  a  stronff  screw,  by 
which  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  admit  the  concrete 
to  escape  from  the  body  through  the  conical-shaped  end,  to 
be  spread  and  compressed  by  the  movements  of  the  crane  and 


screw. 


"Pigm  81  ropreflenti  sn  end 
▼lew,  ▲,  of  a  sexni^cyHndrioal 
box  for  lowering  Mton  In 
water,  and  B  the  lame  view  of 
the  box  when  opened  to  let  the 
b^ton  fUI  through. 

o,  hinge  around  which  the 
halves  of  the  box  open. 

o,  rope  tackling  for  lowering 
box. 

b,  pin,  or  catch  to  fksten  the 
two  parts  of  the  box. 

e,  cord  to  detaoh  the  pin  and 
open  the  box. 


Should  it  be  fonnd  that  springs  boil  np  at  the  bottom,  it 
must  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  cloth. 

480.  Foundations  In  Marshy  Soils.  In  marshy  soils  the 
principal  difficulty  consists  in  forming  a  bed  sufficiently  firm 
to  give  stability  to  the  structure,  owing  to  the  yielding  nature 
of  the  soil  in  all  directions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dispositions  that  have  been 
tried  with  success  in  this  case.  Short  piles  from  6  to  12  feet 
long,  and  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  are  driven  into  the 
soil  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  crowded,  over  an  area 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  the  structure  is  to  occu- 
py. The  heads  of  the  piles  are  accurately  brought  to  a  level 
to  receive  a  grillage  and  platform ;  or  else  a  layer  of  clay, 
from  4  to  6  feet  thick,  is  laid  over  the  area  thus  prepared  with 
piles,  and  is  either  solidly  rammed  in  layers  of  a  foot  thick, 
or  submitted  to  a  very  heavy  pressure  for  some  time  .before 
commencing  the  foundations.  The  object  of  preparing  the 
bed  in  this  manner  is  to  give  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil  all 
the  firmness  possible,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  strong  compression 
from  the  piles ;  and  when  this  has  been  effected,  to  procure  a 
firm  bed  tor  the  lowest  course  of  the  foundation  by  the  gril- 
lage, or  clay  bed ;  by  these  means  the  whole  pressure  will  be 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  area.  This  case 
is  also  one  in  which  a  bed  of  b^ton  would  replace,  with  great 
advantage,  either  the  one  of  clay,  or  the  grillage. 
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The  purposes  to  which  the  short  piles  are  applied  in  this 
case  is  different  from  the  object  to  be  attained  usually  in  the 
employment  of  piles  for  foundations ;  which  is  to  transmit  the 
weight  of  the  structure  that  rests  on  the  piles,  to  a  iirm  in- 
compressible soil,  overlaid  by  a  compressible  one,  that  does 
not  offer  sufficient  fLrmness  for  tiie  bed  of  the  foundation. 

431.  Foundations  on  Piles.  When  a  firm  soil  is  overlaid 
by  one  of  a  compressible  character,  and  its  distance  below  the 
surface  is  such  tnat  it  can  be  reached  by  piles  of  ordinary  di- 
mensions, they  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  plan, 
when  they  can  be  rendered  durable,  on  account  of  their 
economy  and  the  security  they  afford. 

.To  prepare  the  bed  to  receive  the  foundations  in  this  case, 
strong  piles  are  driven,  at  equal  distances  apart,  over  the  en- 
tire area  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest.  These  piles  are 
driven  until  they  meet  with  a  firm  stratum  below  the  com- 
pressible one,  which  offers  sufficient  resistance  to  prevent  them 
from  penetrating  farther. 

Piles  are  ^nerally  from  9  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
length  not  aoove  20  times  the  diameter,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  bend  under  the  stroke  of  the  ram.    They  are  pre- 

Sared  for  driving  by  stripping  them  of  their  bark,  and  paring 
own  the  knots,  so  that  tne  friction,  in  driving,  may  oe  re- 
duced as  much  as  possible.  The  head  of  the  pQe  is  usually 
encircled  by  a  strong  hoop  of  wrought  iron,  to  prevent  the  pile 
from  being  split  by  the  action  of  the  ram.  The  foot  of  the 
pile  may  receive  a  shoe  formed  of  ordinaiy  boiler  iron,  well 
fitted  and  spiked  on ;  or  a  cast-iron  shoe  of  a  suitable  form 
for  penetrating  the  soil  may  be  cast  around  a  wrought-iron 
bolt,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  pile. 


Fl|r.  89  ropfomiti  a  iBotioii  ffavoQcli  tlw  ttdi  ct  ft 
iron  bolt  tax  a  pilo. 


432.  Screw  Piles.  In  localities  where  it  has  been  f  onnd  im- 
practicable  to  resort  to  any  of  the  usual  means  of  foundations, 
as  on  sandpits,  or  on  beds  of  a  soft  conglomerate  formed 
of  shells,  clay,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  such  as  are  f oimd  on  our 
Southern  coasts,  iron  screw  piles  have  been  used  with  saccesSy 
particularly  for  light-house  structures  of  iron. 
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These  piles  have  the  screws  of  different  forms  according  to 
the  soil  mey  are  to  be  nsed  in.  The  point  being  little  or 
ooduDg^  and  the  thread  of  the  screw  very  broad,  for  loose 


Fig.  84. 


ng.  881 


Rbl  18, 84,  as.    EteratlonB  oC  aotew  irilet  for  loow,  flzm  and  hard  or  tocikjf  soil  reqw^Telj. 
A,  unrel;  B,  thread  of  screw. 

soils ;  the  point  becoming  sharper  and  the  thread  of  the  screw 
more  narrow  as  the  soil  becomes  harder. 

Disk  Piles.    In  some  parts  of  India  this  species  of  pile  has 
been  advantageously  employed. 


I 


I 


L 


FlgiSl    Blavatlaa  of  a  didc  pda.    A,  ihaffe ;  B,  dlao ;  G)  watw^uilk 
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These  piles  are  made  hollow  of  iron,  and  have  a  circular 
disk  attached  to  the  foot.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  disk  to 
allow  water  to  pass  through. 

Pile  Engines.  A  machine,  termed  tLpUe  engine^  is  used 
for  driving  piles.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  uprights 
finnlv  connected  at  top  by  a  cross  piece,  and  of  a  raniy  or 
^ryynkey  of  cast  iron,  for  driving  the  pile  by  a  force  of  per- 
cussion. Two  kinds  of  engines  are  in  use ;  the  one  termed  a 
erab  engine^  iroai  the  machinery  used  to  hoist  the  ram  to  the 
height  from  which  it  is  to  fall  on  the  pile ;  the  other  the  ring- 
ing engine^  from  the  monkey  being  raised  by  the  sudden  pml 
of  several  men  upon  a  rope,  by  which  the  ram  is  drawn  up  a 
few  feet  to  descend  on  the  pile. 

The  crab  engine  is  by  far  the  more  powerful  machine,  but 
oa  this  account  is  inapplicable  in  some  cases^  as  in  the  driving 
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of  cast-iron  piles,  where  the  force  of  the  blow  might  destroy 
the  pile ;  alao  in  long  slender  pQes  it  may  cause  the  pile  to 
spring  80  much  as  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the  sabsoIL 
The  ateam  jnle  d^rvoer  is  bat  a  modification  of  the  cixA 


'  Shaw's  gunpowder  pile  d/rvoer  cooBista  essentially  of  two 
nprightB  or  guides,  between  which  are  placed  the  ram  and 

Eowder  chamber.  The  latter  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
sving  a  socket  in  its  lower  end,  and  a  powder  chamber  at 
the  upper.  The  ram  differs  from  that  m  ordinary  nse  only 
by  having  a  plunger  made  to  fit  the  powder  chamber,  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  cylindrical  cavity  at  top,  extending  about  half 
way  down.  At  any  convenient  point  on  the  guides  is  placed 
a  piston  made  to  fit  into  the  ram,  to  take  the  place  of  an  air* 
cushion  in  taking  up  the  recoil,  in  case  the  cnai^  should  be 
too  great. 

Work  is  begun  by  placing  the  powder  chamber  on  Xo^  ot 


N 
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^oiJ^^  to  be  driven,  putting  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber,  and 

f^\^^  the  ram  to  fall    The  explosion  of  the  cartridge 

illOH    ^e  ram  np  and  drives  the  pile  down  proportionally. 

Thfe   ^^  cartridge  is  thrown  in  and  the  operation  repeated. 

^  ^Xily  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blows  is  the  size  of  the 

CKrtridgee  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  supplied. 


Wig.  88  raptMcnte  the  OKpatan  tot  dxMng  nmr  vOm  by 

A,  diaft  of  pile.  . 
S,  Rcraw. 

O,  capstan. 

D,  taper  of  shaft  to  fltfaito  aockiet  of  next  Motioii  abora. 

B,  bolt  ftiirwitng  woket  o< diaffe  to  toper  dCaest  aeotioo 
low. 


For  driving  screw-piles  a  capstan  is  fitted  to  the  head  of 
the  pile,  and  motion  communicated  to  the  pile  either  by  men 
taking  hold  of  the  capstan  bars  and  walking  around  with 
them,  or  by  attaching  an  endless  rope  or  chain  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  liie  bare,  and  setting  it  in  motion  by  machinery. 

For  setting  disk-piles,  water  is  forced  down  through  the 
hole  in  the  disk,  and  produces  a  scour  from  under  the  pile 
which  gradually  sinks  to  its  place. 

The  manner  of  driving  piles,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  forced  into  the  subsoil,  will  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances. It  sometimes  happens  that  a  neavv  blow  will  effect 
less  than  several  slighter  blows,  and  that  piles  after  an  inter- 
val between  successive  volleys  of  blows  can  with  difficulty  be 
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started  at  first  In  some  cases  the  pile  breaks  below  the  sur- 
face, and  continues  to  yield  to  the  olows  by  the  fibres  of  the 
lower  extremity  being  crushed.  These  difficulties  require 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  Piles  should 
be  driven  to  an  unyielding  subsoil.  The  French  civil  engi- 
neers have,  however,  adopted  a  rule  to  stop  the  driving  wheu 
the  pile  has  arrived  at  its  ahaolute  8topp(igey  this  being  mea- 
sured bv  the  further  penetration  into  the  subsoil  oi  about 
•j^ths  or  an  inch,  caused  by  a  volley  of  thirty  blows  from  a 
ram  of  800  lbs.,  falling  from  a  height  of  5  feet  at  each  blow. 

433.  If  the  head  of  a  pile  has  to  be  driven  below  the  level 
to  which  the  ram  descends,  another  pile,  termed  vl  punchy  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  A  cast-iron  socket  of  a  suitable  form 
embraces  the  head  of  the  pile  and  the  foot  of  the  punch,  and 
the  effect  of  the  blow  is  thus  transmitted  through  the  punch 
to  the  pile. 

434.  When  a  pile,  from  breaking  or  any  other  cause,  has 
to  be  drawn  out,  it  is  done  by  using  a  long  beam  as  a  lever 
for  the  purpose ;  the  pile  being  attached  to  the  lever  by  a 
chain  or  rope,  suitably  adjusted. 

435.  The  number  of  piles  required  will  be  reflated  by 
the  weight  of  the  structure.  Where  the  piles  are  ariven  to  a 
firm  subsoil,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  working  strain  of 
1000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  cross  section  at  top.  In 
the  contrary  case,  ana  where  the  resistance  offered  results 
mainly  from  that  of  friction  on  the  exterior  of  the  piles,  the 
working  strain  should  be  reduced  to  200  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  least  distance  apart  at  which  the  piles  can  be 
driven  with  ease  is  about  2J^  feet  between  their  centres.  If 
they  are  more  crowded  than  this,  they  may  force  each  other 
up  as  they  are  successively  driven.  When  this  is  found  to 
take  place,  the  driving  should  be  commenced  at  the  centre  of 
the  area,  and  the  pile  should  be  driven  with  the  butt  end 
downwai'd. 

436.  From  experiments  carefully  made  in  France,  it  appears 
that  piles  which  resist  only  in  virtue  of  the  friction  arising 
from  the  compression  of  the  soil,  cannot  be  subjected  with 
safety  to  a  loaa  greater  than  one-fifth  of  that  which  piles  of 
the  same  dimensions  will  safely  support  when  driven  into  a 
firm  soil. 

437.  After  the  piles  are  driven,  they  are  sawQd  off  to  a 
level,  to  i-eceive  a  grillage  and  platform  for  the  foundation. 
A  large  beam,  termed  a  oappingy  is  first  placed  on  the  heads 
of  the  outside  row  of  piles,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  means 
of  wooden  pins,  or  tree-naUsy  driven  into  an  auger-hole  made 
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through  the  cap,  into  the  head  of  each  pile.  After  the  cap  is 
fitted,  longitnainal  beams,  termed  string-jneces,  are  laid 
lengthwise  on  the  heads  of  each  row,  and  rest  at  each  extrem- 
ity on  the  cap,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  dove-tail  joint 
and  a  wooden  pin.  Another  series  of  beams,  termed  cross- 
jneceSj  are  laia  crosswise  on  the  string-pieces,  over  the  heads 
of  each  row  of  piles.  The  cross  and  string  pieces  are  con- 
nected by  a  notch  cat  into  each,  so  that,  wnen  put  together, 
their  npper  surfaces  msLY  be  on  the  same  level,  and  they  are 
£BStenea  to  the  heads  of  the  piles  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
capping.  The  extremities  of  the  cross-pieces  rest  on  the  cap- 
ping, and  are  connected  with  it  like  the  string-pieces. 

Tlie  platform  is  of  thick  planks  laid  over  the  grillage,  with 
the  extremity  of  each  plank  resting  on  the  cappmg,  to  which, 
and  to  the  string  and  cross  pieces,  the  planks  are  &8tened  by 
nails. 

The  capping  is  usually  thicker  than  the  cross  and  string 
pieces  by  the  uuckness  of  the  plank ;  when  this  is  the  case,  a 
rabate,  about  four  inches  wide,  must  be  made  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  capping,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  planks. 

488.  An  objection  is  made  to  the  platform  as  a  bed  for  the 
foundation,  owin^  to  the  want  of  adhesion  between  wood  and 
mortar;  from  which,  if  any  unequal  settling  should  take 

{>lace,  the  foundations  would  be  exposed  to  slide  off  the  plat- 
orm.  To  obviate  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the 
^llage  and  platform  by  a  layer  of  b^ton  resting  partly  on 
the  heads  of  tne  piles,  and  partly  on  the  soil  between  them. 
This  means  would  furnish  a  firm  bed  for  the  masonry  of  the 
foundations,  devoid  of  the  objections  made  to  the  one  of  tim^ 
ber. 

To  counteract  any  tendency  to  sliding,  the  platform  may  be 
inclined  if  there  is  a  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  abutments  of  an  arch. 

439.  In  soils  of  alluvial  formation,  it  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  stratum  of  clay  on  the  surface,  underlaid  with  soft 
naud,  in  which  case  the  driving  of  short  piles  would  be  inju- 
rious, as  the  tenacity  of  the  stratxmi  of  clay  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  operation.  It  would  be  better  not  to  disturb 
the  npper  stratum  in  this  case,  but  to  give  it  as  much  firmness 
as  possible,  by  ranuning  it  with  a  heavy  beetle,  or  by  submit- 
ting it  to  a  heavy  pressure. 

The  piers  of  tne  bridge  over  the  Seekonk  river  are  formed 
of  clusters  of  piles  driven  through  the  mud  to  a  firm  subsoil. 
These  piles  are  of  hard  Southern  or  yellow  pine,  hewn  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  square,  according  to  me  size  of  the 
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stick,  thronghoTit  their  whole  length.     They  are  arranged  in 

foupe  of  twelve,  except  in  five  clofltere  under  the  draw, 
ght  of  the  piles  in  the  clusters  of  twelve  have  their  oatBide 
comers  taken  ofE  to  allow  the  flanges  of  the  cylinders  to  pass 
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down  by  them.  The  piles  forming  each  of  these  cloeters  are 
firmly  bolted  together  with  inch  and  a  quarter  bolts.  These 
clusters  are  incased  with  cast-iron  cylinders,  extending  from 
ten  inches  above  the  piling  in  the  draw  pier,  and  sixteen  or 
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twenty  inches  in  the  othere,  to  fonr  and  mx  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  crast.  The  eylindera  are  six  and  five  feet  in  diameter 
for  the  I&rge  and  Bmall  clnsters,  and  the  void  space  left  be- 
tween them  and  the  eluBtera  is  filled  in  with  good  concrete. 

440.  Piles  and  sheeting  piles  of  east  iron  have  been  naed 
with  complete  snccesB  in  England,  both  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  cofferdams,  and  for  permanent  strnctnres  for  wharf- 
mg.  The  piles  have  been  cast  of  a  variety  of  forms ;  in  some 
cases  they  nave  been  east  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  excavat- 
ing the  soil  within  the  pile  as  it  was  driven,  and  thus  facili- 
tate its  penetration  into  the  subsoil.  Fig.  40  repi-eeenta  a 
horizontal  section  of  one  of  the  more  recent  arrangementa  of 
iron  piles  and  sheeting  piles. 


44iL  Sand  has  also  been  used  with  advant^  to  form  a  bed 
for  foundations  in  a  very  compressible  soil.  For  this  parpose 
a  trench  is  (Fig.  40)  excavated,  and  filled  with  sand ;  tne  sand 
being  spread  in  layers  of  about  9  inches,  and  each  layer  being 
finu^  settl^  by  a  heavy  beetle,  before  laying  the  next,     fi 


water  should  make  rapidly  in  the  trench,  it  would  not  I 
practicable  to  pack  the  sand  in  layers.    Instead,  therefore,  ( 
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openiDg  a  trench,  holes  about  6  feet  deep,  and  6  inches  in 
diameter  (Fig.  42),  should  be  made  by  means  of  a  short  pile, 
as  close  tOKetber  as  practicable ;  when  the  pile  is  withdrawn 
from  the  hole  it  is  immediately  filled  with  sand.  To  cause 
the  sand  to  pack  firmly,  it  should  be  slightly  moistened  before  - 
placing  it  in  the  holes  or  trench. 


tig.  tt— Bepnamti  ■  Htlin  c 


Sand,  when  used  in  this  way,  poeBesses  the  valuable  prop- 
erty of  assuming  a  new  position  of  equilibrium  and  stability, 
should  the  soil  on  whicn  it  is  laid  yield  at  any  of  its  points. 
Not  only  does  this  talie  place  along  the  base  of  the  sand  bed, 
but  also  along  the  edges,  or  sides,  when  these  are  enclosed  by 
the  Bides  of  the  trench  made  to  receive  the  bed.     This  last 

E>int  offers  also  some  additional  security  against  yielding  in  a 
teral  direction.  The  bed  of  sand  must,  m  all  cases,  receive 
snfiicient  tliickness  to  cause  the  pressure  on  its  upper  surface 
to  be  distributed  over  the  entire  base. 

442.  When,  from  the  fluidity  of  the  soil,  the  vertical  pres- 
sure of  the  structure  causes  the  soil  to  rise  around  the  bed, 
this  action  may  be  counteracted  either  by  scooping  oat  the 
soil  to  some  depth  around  the  bed  and  replacing  it  by  another 
of  a  more  compact  nature,  well  rammed  m  layers,  or  with  any 
rubbish  of  a  solid  character ;  or  else  a  mass  of  loose  stone 
may  be  placed  over  the  surface  exterior  to  the  bed,  whenever 
the  character  of  the  structure  will  warrant  the  expense. 

443,  Preoautions  against  Lateral  Yielding.  The  soils 
which  have  been  termed  compressible,  strictly  speaking,  yield 
only  by  the  displacement  of  their  particles  either  in  a  lateral 
direction,  or  upward  around  the  structure  laid  upon  them. 
Where  this  action  arises  from  the  effect  of  a  vertical  weight, 
Dniformly  difitributed  over  the  base  of  the  bed,  the  prece<ung 
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methods  for  giving  permanent  etabill^  to  Btractnre  present 
all  reqaiaite  Becority^.  Bnt  when  the  8trnctnre  ia  Bubjected 
also  to  a  lateral  presanre,  as,  for  example,  thit' which  woald 
arifle  from  the  action  of  a  bank  of  eami  resting  against  the 
back  of  a  wall,  additional  means  of  eeeurity  are  demanded. 

One  of  the  moet  obvione  expedients  in  this  case  is  to  drive 
a  row  of  strong  Bqaare  piles  in  juxtaposition  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  exterior  edges  of  the  bed.  This  expedient 
is,  however,  only  of  service  where  the  piles  attain  either  an 
incompressible  soil,  or  one  at  least  firmer  than  that  on  which 
the  bed  immediately  rests.  For  otherwise,  as  is  obvious,  the 
piles  only  serve  to  transmit  the  pressure  to  the  yielding  soil  in 
contact  with  them.  But  where  they  are  driven  into  a  firm 
soil  below,  they  ^in  a  fixed  point  of  resistance,  and  the  only 
insecnrity  they  offer  is  either  oy  the  rupture  of  the  piles,  from 
the  croes  strain  upon  them,  or  from  the  yielding  of  the  firm 
subsoil,  from  the  same  cause. 

In  case  the  piles  reach  a  firm  subsoil,  it  will  be  best  to  scoop 
oat  the  upper  yielding  soil  before  driving  the  piles  and  to  fill 
in  between  ana  around  them  with  looee  broken  stone  (Fig.  43). 
This  will  give  the  piles  greater  stifEness,  and  effectually  pre* 
vent  them  from  spreading  at  top. 


ng.  4t— BuiJiunjuti  tha  muiiMC  it  w 

them  (ram  rlaldJni  WonllJ. 
B,  leoH  itaiM  tbiwwa  unaDd  til*  [dli%  a 


"When  the  piles  cannot  be  secnred  by  attaining  a  firm  mb- 
Boil,  it  will  be  better  to  drive  them  around  the  area  at  some 
distance  from  the  bed,  and,  as  a  further  precaution,  to  place 
horizontal  buttresses  of  masoniy  at  regular  intervals  from  the 
bed  to  the  piles.  By  this  arrangement  some  additional  secu- 
rity ifl  gained  from  the  counter-pressure  of  the  soil  enclosed 
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between  tlie  bed  and  tbe  wall  of  piles.  Bat  it  is  obvioos  that 
nnlesa  the  piles  in  thiB  case  are  driven  into  a  firmer  soil  thaa 
that  on  which  the  stractore  rests,  there  will  still  be  danger  of 
yielding. 

In  DBing  horizontal  buttresses,  the  stone  of  which  they  are 
constructed  should  be  dressed  with  care;  their  extremitiee 
near  the  wall  of  piles  should  be  connected  by  horizontal 
arches  (Fig.  44),  to  distribute  the  pressure  more  uniformly ; 
and  where  there  is  an  upward  pressure  of  the  soil  around  the 
structure,  arising  from  its  weignt,  the  huttresses  ought  to  be 
in  the  form  of  reversed  arches. 

In  buttresses  of  this  kind,  as  likewise  in  broad  areas  resting 
on  a  very  yielding  soil,  since  as  much  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  breaking  by  their  own  weight  as  from  any 
other  cause,  it  must  be  careiully  guarded  against.  Somethiaff 
may  be  done  for  this  purpose  by  ramming  the  e&riti  aronna 
the  structure  with  a  heavy  beetle,  when  it  can  be  made  more 
compact  by  this  means  ;  or  else  a  part  of  the  upper  soil  may 
be  removed,  and  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  more  compact  nature 
which  may  be  rammed  in  layers. 


The  following  methods,  where  they  can  be  resorted  to,  and 
where  the  character  of  the  structure  will  justify  the  expense, 
have  been  found  to  offer  the  beet  security  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. 

When  the  bed  can  be  buttressed  in  front  witb  an  embank- 
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ment,  a  low  connter-waH  {Fig.  45)  may  be  built  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  Bome  10  or  12  feet  from  it ;  between 
this  wall  and  llie  bed  a  revereed  arch  connectiDg  the  two  may 
be  bailt,  and  a  Burcharge  of  earth  of  a  compact  character  and 
well  rammed,  may  be  placed  against  the  coanter-wall  to  act 
by  its  Goonter-preesure  againet  the  lateral  preseore  upon  the 
bed. 


When  the  bed  cannot  be  bnttreeaed  in  front,  aa  in  quay 
walls,  a  grillage  and  platform  supported  on  piles  (Fig,  46) 
may  be  built  U>  the  rear  from  the  oack  of  the  wall,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  embankment  against  the  back  of 
the  wall,  and  preventing  the  effect  which  its  pressure  on  the 
Bubeoil  might  nave  in  thrusting  forward  the  bed  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  land  ties  of  iron  will  g^ve  great 
additional  securitT,  when  a  fixed  point  in  rear  of  thei  wall  can 
be  found  to  attach  them  firmly. 


rut.  « 
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FOTTNDATIONB  OF  BTBXJOTUBES  IN  WATBB. 

444.  In  laying  fonndationB  in  water,  two  difficulties  have 
to  be  overcome,  both  of  which  require  great  resources  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  The  first  is  found  in  the 
means  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  bed  of  the  foundation ; 
and  the  second  in  securing  the  bed  from  the  action  of  water, 
to  insui*e  the  safety  of  the  foundations.  The  last  is  generallj 
the  more  difficult  problem  of  the  two ;  for  a  current  of  water 
will  gradually  wear  away,  not  only  every  variety  of  loose  soils, 
but  also  the  more  tender  rocks,  such  as  most  varieties  of  sand- 
stone, and  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  rocks,  particularly 
when  thev  are  stratified,  or  are  of  a  loose  texture. 

445.  To  prepare  the  bed  of  a  foundation  in  stagnant  water 
the  only  diniculty  that  presents  itself  is  to  exclude  the  water 
from  the  area  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest.  If  the  depth 
of  water  is  not  over  4  feet,  this  is  done  by  surrounding  the 
area  with  an  ordinary  water-tight  dam  of  clay,  or  of  some 
other  binding  earth.  For  tliis  purpose,  a  shallow  trench  is 
formed  around  the  area,  by  removing  the  soft  or  loose  stratum 
on  the  bottom ;  the  foundation  of  me  dam  is  commenced  by 
filling  this  trench  with  the  clay,  and  the  dam  is  made  by 
spreading  successive  layers  of  clay  about  one  foot  thick,  ana 
pressing  each  layer  as  it  is  spreadto  render  it  ipore  compact. 
When  the  dam  is  conipletea,  the  water  is  pumped  out  irom 
the  enclosed  ai*ea,  and  the  bed  for  the  founaation  is  prepared 
as  on  dry  land. 

446.  When  the  depth  of  stagnant  water  is  over  4  feet,  and 
in  running  water  of  any  depm,  the  ordinary  dam  must  be 
replaced  by  the  cofFer-dam.  This  construction  consists  of 
two  rows  or  plank,  termed  sheetmg  piles^  driven  into  the  soil 
vertically,  forming  thus  a  coffer-work,  ll>etween  which  clay  or 
binding  earth,  termed  the  puddling^  is  filled  in,  to  form  a 
water-tight  dam  to  exclude  the  water  from  the  area  enclosed. 

The  arrangement,  construction,  and  dimensions  of  coffer- 
dams depend  on  their  specific  object,  the  depth  of  water,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  on  whim  the  coffer-dam  rests. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  width  of  the  dam  be- 
tween the  sheeting  piles  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  serve  as 
a  scaffolding  for  the  machinery  and  materials  required  about 
the  work.   This  is  peculiarly  requisite  where  the  coffer-dam  en- 
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clcees  an  isolated  poeition  removed  from  the  Bhore.  The 
interior  Bp&ue  enclosed  by  the  dam  Bhoald  have  tie  requiBite 
capacity  lor  receiving  the  bed  of  the  foundations,  and  such 
materials  and  machinery  as  may  be  required  within  the  dam. 

The  width  or  thickness  of  the  coffer-dam,  by  which  is 
imderBtood  the  distance  between  the  sheeting  piles,  should  be 
Baflicient  not  only  to  be  impermeable  to  water,  but  to  form, 
by  the  weight  of  the  puddling,  in  combination  with  the  resis- 
tanoe  of  the  timber-work,  a  wall  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  exterior,  when  the 
interior  space  is  pumped  dry.  The  resistance  offered  by  the 
weight  of  the  puddling  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  can  be 
eaBily  calcnlated ;  that  offered  by  the  timber-work  will  depend 
npon  the  manner  in  which  the  framing  is  arranged,  and  the 
means  taken  to  stay  at  buttress  the  dam  from  the  enclosed 
space. 

The  most  simple  and  the  nsnal  constraddon  of  a  cofferdam 


d,  dwetlDK  pUn, 
umtiBg  pDm. 


(Fig.  47)  consittB  in  driving  a  row  of  ordinary  straight  piles 
sromid  the  area  to  be  enclosed,  placing  their  centre  lines  aoout 
4  feet  asunder.  A  second  row  is  driven  parallel  to  the  first, 
the  respective  piles  being  the  samo  distance  apart ;  the  dia- 
tSDce  Hetween  the  centre  lines  of  the  twn  niws  Being  so  regu- 
lated as  to  leave  the  requisite  thickness  between  the  sheeting 
pilee  for  the  dam.  The  piles  of  each  row  are  connected  by  a 
norizontal  beam  of  square  timber,  termed  a  itrvng  or  toala 
ffieoe,  placed  a  foot  or  two  above  tiie  hi^ieet  water  line,  and 
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notched  and  bolted  to  each  pile.  The  string  pieces  of  the 
inner  row  of  piles  are  placed  on  the  side  next  to  the  area 
enclosed,  and  those  of  the  outer  row  on  the  outside.  Gross 
beams  of  square  timber  connect  the  string  pieces  of  the  two 
rows  upon  which  they  are  notched,  serving  both  to  prevent 
the  rows  of  piles  from  spreading  from  the  pressure  that  may 
be  thrown  on  them  and  as  a  joisting  for  the  scaffolding.  On 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  rows  interior  string  pieces  are  placed, 
about  the  same  level  with  the  exterior,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  both  as  guides  and  supports  for  the  sheeting  piles. 
The  sheeting  piles  being  well  jointed  are  driven  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  against  the  interior  string  pieces.  A  third  course 
of  string  or  ribbon  pieces  of  smaller  scantling  confine,  by 
means  of  large  spikes,  the  sheeting  piles  against  the  interior 
string  pieces. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  thickness  of  the  dam  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  timber  of  which  the  coffer-work  is  made  will  de- 
pend upon  the  pressure  due  to  the  head  of  water,  when  fhe 
interior  space  is  pumped  dir.  For  extraordinary  depths,  the 
engineer  would  not  act  prudently  were  he  to  neglect  to  verify 
by  calculation  the  equilibrium  between  the  pressure  and  re- 
sistance ;  but  for  ordinary  depths  under  10  feet,  a  rule  fol- 
lowed is  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  dam  10  feet ;  and  for 
depths  over  10  feet  to  give  an  additional  thickness  of  one  foot 
for  every  additional  depth  of  three  feet.  This  rule  will  give 
every  security  against  nitrations  through  the  body  of  the  (mm, 
but  it  might  not  give  sufficient  strength  unless  the  scantling 
of  the  coffer-work  were  suitably  increased  in  dimensions. 

In  very  deep  tidal  water,  coffer-dams  have  been  made  in 
offsets,  by  using  three  rows  of  sheeting  piles  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  greater  thickness  to  the  dam  below  the  low-water 
level.  In  such  cases  strong  square  piles  closely  jointed  and 
tongued  and  grooved,  should  be  used  in  place  oi  the  ordinary 
sheeting  piles. 

Besides  providing  against  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water, 
suitable  dimensions  must  be  given  to  the  sheeting  piles,  in 
order  that  thev  may  sustain  the  pressure  arising  from  the  PJid- 
dling  when  the  interior  space  is  emptied  (3  water.  This 
pressure  against  the  interior  sheeting  piles  may  be  further 
increased  by  that  of  the  exterior  water  upon  the  exterior 
sheeting  piles,  should  the  pressure  of  the  latter  be  greater 
than  the  lormer.  To  provide  more  securely  against  the  effect 
of  these  pressures,  intermediate  string  pieces  may  be  placed 
against  the  interior  row  of  piles  before  the  sheeting  piles  are 
driven ;  and  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dam  on  the  interior  may 
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be  bnttressed  by  cross  pieces  reaching  across  the  top  string 
pieces,  and  by  horizontal  beams  placed  at  intermediate  points 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  dam. 

The  main  inconvenience  met  with  in  coffer-dams  arises 
from  the  diflSculty  of  preventing  leakage  under  the  dftm.  In 
all  cases  the  piles  must  be  driven  into  a  firm  stratum,  and  the 
sheeting  piles  should  equally  have  a  firm  footing  in  a  tena- 
cious compact  substratum.  When  an  excavation  is  requisite 
on  the  interior,  to  uncover  the  subsoil  on  which  the  bed  of  the 
foundation  is  to  be  laid,  the  sheeting  piles  should  be  driven 
at  least  as  deep  as  this  point,  and  somewhat  below  it  if  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  driving  does  not  prevent  it. 

The  puddling  should  be  formed  of  a  mixture  of  tenacious 
clay  and  sand,  as  this  mixture  settles  better  than  pure  clay 
alone.  Before  placing  the  puddling,  all  the  soft  mud  and 
loose  soil  between  the  sheetine  piles  should  be  carefully  ex- 
tracted ;  the  puddling  should  oe  placed  in  and  compressed  in 
layers,  care  being  taken  to  agitate  the  water  as  little  as  prac- 
ticable. 

With  requisite  care  coffer-dams  may  be  used  for  founda- 
tions in  any  depth  of  water,  provided  a  water-tight  bottoming 
can  be  found  for  the  puddling.  Sandy  bottoms  offer  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  depth  of 
water  is  over  5  feet,  extraordinary  precautions  are  requisite 
to  prevent  leakage  under  the  puddling. 

When  the  depth  of  water  is  over  10  leet,  particularly  where 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  several  feet  of  soft  mud,  or  of  loose 
soil,  below  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  to  obtain  a 
firm  stratum  for  the  bed  of  the  foundation,  additional  precau- 
tions will  be  requisite  to  give  suflScient  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles  against  the  pressure  of  the  puddling,  to  provide 
against  leakage  under  the  puddling,  and  to  streugtnen  the 
dam  against  the  pressure  of  the  exterior  water,  when  the  inte- 
rior space  is  pumped  dry  and  excavated.  The  best  means  for 
these  ends,  when  the  locality  will  admit  of  their  application, 
is  to  form  the  exterior  of  the  dam,  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, by  using  piles  and  sheeting  piles,  giving  to  the  latter 
additional  points  .of  support,  by  intermediate  string  pieces 
l)etween  the  one  at  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  and  to 
form  a  strong  framing  of  timber  for  a  support  to  the  interior 
sheeting  piles,  giving  to  it  the  dimensions  of  the  area  to  be 
enclosed.  The  framework  (Fig.  48)  may  be  composed  of 
npiTght  square  beams,  placed  at  suitable  distances  apart,  de- 
pending on  the  strength  required,  upon  which  square  string 
pieces  are  bolted  at  suitable  distances  from  the  top  to  the 
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bottom,  the  bottom  Btring  reetuig  on  the  Borface  of  the  mad. 
The  etring  pieces,  Berviug  ae  enpportB  for  the  sheeting  pilea, 
muBt  be  on  the  eides  of  the  apnghts  towards  the  puddling, 
and  their  faces  in  the  same  vertical  plane.     Between  eaai 


pair  of  opposite  nprights  horizontal  shores  may  be  placed  at 
the  points  opposite  the  position  of  the  string  pieces,  to  in- 
crease the  resistance  of  the  dam  to  the  pressure  of  the  water ; 
the  top  shores  extending  entirely  across  the  dam,  and  being 
notched  on  the  top  string  pieces.  The  interior  shores  must 
be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  readily  taken  out  ae  the  ma- 
sonry on  the  interior  is  built  up,  replacing  them  by  other 
shores  resting  •against  the  masonry  iteelf. 

447.  Caisaon  and  Crlbwork  Coffbr-dams.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  foundations  for  the  piers  and  abotments  of 
the  Victoria  tubular  iron  railroad  bridge  over  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  the  engineers  nad  to  contend  i^ainst 
nnuBual  difficulties ;  in  a  rocky  bottom  covered  with  boulders, 
which  prevented  the  nse  of  piles ;  and  in  a  swift  current, 
bringing  down  in  the  spring  of  the  year  enormous  fields  of 
ice,  me  effects  of  whicn  none  of  the  ordinary  methods  o£ 
caisson  or  coffer-dams  could  have  withstood. 

These  difficulties  were  successfully  met,  in  some  cases  by 
the  nse  of  a  largo  water-tight  caisson,  shown  in  plan  (Fig.  49), 
and  in  crose-aection  (Fig.  51),  of  snch  a  form  and  dunenaioua 
as  to  leave  a  sufficient  interior  area,  between  its  interior  udee^ 
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for  a  ooffer-datD,  and  for  the  ground  to  be  occupied  for  the 
construction  of  the  foundations  of  the  pier.  In  others  (Fig. 
51),  where,  from  the  velocity  of  the  current,  the  caissons, 
from  their  great  bulk,  proved  unmana^able,  by  enclosing  the 
area  to  be  occupied  by  crib-work,  bum  upon  the  bottom  and 
heavilv  laden  with  stone;  and  exterior  to  this  forming  a 
secona  similar  enclosure;  and  then,  by  means  of  sheeting 
piles,  supported  against  the  opposite  sides  of  these  two  en- 
closures, lorming  a  coffer-dam  between  them. 


Fig.  40.    "Piaa  of  oaioaoii.  B,  Detached  end. 

A,  A,  aidee  of  caiiwon.  C,  Paddling. 

D,  Flea  of  pier  of  bridge. 

The  caisson  (Fiff.  49^  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  two  sides 
and  up-stream  wedge-snaped  head,  and  a  reetangular-shaped 

Sortion  B,  which  fitted  in  between  the  two  sides,  forming  the 
own-6tream  end,  and  which  could  be  detached  and  floated 
ofF  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  entire  caisson. 

The  caisson  (Fig.  50)  was  flat-bottomed,  with  vertical  sides ; 
and  it  was  provided  with  a  strong  flat  deck,  to  receive  the 
workshops,  machinery,  and  materials  for  pumping,  dredging, 
and  the  construction  of  the  masonry. 

"When  placed  in  position,  it  was  moored  to  a  loaded,  sunken 
crib-work  up-stream;  and,  besides  the  exterior  guide-piles, 
long  two-inch  iron  bolts  were  inserted  into  holes  drilled  into 
the  solid  rock,  through  vertical  holes  bored  through  the  piles. 
In  this  way,  through  the  bearing  of  the  piles  on  the  bottom, 
the  foothold  given  by  the  bolts  and  the  mooring-tackle,  the 
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ID,  when  Bnnk,  was  solidly  secnred  againfit  accidents  from 
rafts,  or  other  floating  bodies. 


Fig.  SO.  CKMHCction  ot  Fig'  *>■ 

The  interior  sides  of  the  coffer-dam  were  strongly  buttress- 
ed by  horizontal  beains,  to  witlistaiid  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
These  beams  were  removed,  and  tlieir  places  supplied  by 
sborter  buttresses  placed  between  the  sides  of  the  cciffer-dain 
and  pier  as  the  masoiiry  was  carried  up. 

Tlie  cribwork  dams  were  constructed  of  a  number  of  cnbs, 
each  about  foity  feet  in  length,  wliiuh  were  placed  end  to  end 
to  form  the  sides  of  the  enclosures,  and  strongly  connected 
with  each  other.  Some  of  these  were  constructed  on  shore, 
and  towed  to  their  positions.  Some  were  amstructed  in  the 
water  behind  mof»riiig  cribs,  and  others  upon  the  ice  during 
the  winter,  and  sunk  in  position. 

A  flfKiriug  (Fig.  51)  was  made,  about  niidway  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  tlie  cribs,  to  receive  the  blocks  of  stone  with 
which  the  cribs  were  loaded,  to  secure  them  frem  the  effects 
of  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  its  spring  movement,  and  the 
collision  of  floating  bodies. 

The  caissons  were  not  of  adequate  strength  to  resist  the 
cnish  of  tiie  ice,  and  had  to  be  pumped  out  and  removed  to  a 
secure  position  before  tlie  closmg  of  the  river.  The  cnbs 
were  planked  over  at  top,  and  remained  in  place  as  long  aa  re> 
quired  for  the  work. 

448.  When  the  bed  of  a  river  presents  a  rocky  surface,  or 
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rock  covered  with  but  a  few  feet  of  mud,  or  loose  soil,  cases 
may  occur  in  which  it  will  be  more  economical  and  equally 
safe  to  lay  a  bed  of  beton  without  exhausting  the  water  from 
the  area  to  be  built  on ;  enclosing  the  area,  before  throwing 
in  the  b^ton,  by  a  simple  coffer-work  formed  of  a  strong 


Fig.  61.  Orofls-Bection  of  orlbwork  dams. 
A,  Interior  crib. 


B,  Exterior  crib. 

C,  Paddling  aad  Bheeting  pIleB. 


framework  of  uprights  and  horizontal  beams  and  sheeting 
piles.  The  framework  (Fig.  52)  in  this  case  is  composed  of 
uprights  connected  by  string  pieces  in  pairs;  each  pair  is 
notched  and  bolted  to  the  uprights,  a  sufficient  interval  being 
left  between  them  for  the  insertion  of  the  sheeting  piles.  To 
secure  the  framework  to  the  rock,  it  may  be  requisite  to  drill 
holes  in  the  rock  to  receive  the  foot  of  each  upright.  The 
holes  may  be  drilled  by  means  of  a  long  iron  bar,  termed  a 
jumper  J  which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  or  else  the  ordinary 
diving-bell  may  be  employed.  This  machine  is  very  service- 
able in  all  similar  constructions  where  an  examination  of 
work  under  water  is  requisite,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  masonry  under  water.  The  framework  is  put 
together  on  land,  floated  to  its  position,  and  settled  upon  the 
rock ;  the  sheeting  piles  are  then  driven  into  close  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

449.  The  convenience  and  economy  resulting  from  the  use 
of  b^ton  for  the  beds  of  structures  raised  in  water  have  led 
General  Treussart  to  propose  a  plan  for  laying  beds  of  this 
material,  and  then  to  take  advantage  of  their  strength  and 
impermeabilitv  to  construct  a  coffer-dam  upon  them,  m  order 
to  carry  on  me  superstructure  with  more  care.  To  efiEect 
this,  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  bed  (Fig.  53)  is  first  en- 
closed by  square  piles,  driven  in  juxtaposition  and  secured  at 
top  by  a  string  piece.  The  mud  and  loose  soil  are  then 
scooped  from  the  enclosed  area  to  the  firm  soil  on  which  the 
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bed  of  Mton  is  to  be  laid.  Tbe  bed  of  bdton  is  next  laid 
with  the  nsnal  precautjons,  and  while  it  is  still  soft  a  aeoond 
row  of  square  piles  is  driven  into  it,  also  in  juxtaposition,  and 


A,  Section  of  ootfcr- 

it,  a'^  Bqiun  nprlghtfl  comuoted  b;  horinitAl  bouni,  b  h^ 
bolted  to  them  In  pf^rL 
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at  a  snitable  distance  from  the  drst  for  the  thickness  of  the 
dam ;  these  are  also  secured  at  top  bj  a  string  piece.  Cross 
pieces  are  notched  upon  the  string  pieces,  to  secure  the  rows  <rf 
piles  and  form  a  scaffolding.  An  ordinary  puddling;  is  placed 
in  between  the  rows  of  piles,  and  the  interior  space  is  pmnped 
dry. 

Should  the  soil  nnder  the  bed  of  b^ton  be  permeable,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  base  of  the  bed  may  be  safficient 
to  raise  the  bed  &nd  the  dam  upon  it,  when  the  water  is  taken 
from  the  interior  space.  A  proper  calculation  will  show 
whether  this  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  should  it  be, 
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ional  weight  mnst  be  placed  on  the  dam,  or  the  bed 
b^ton,  before  exhanetiiig  the  interior. 


460.  "When  the  depth  of  water  ia  great,  or  when,  from  the 
penaeabilitj  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  it  is  difficnlt  to  pre- 
vent leaksjge,  a  coffer-dam  may  be  a  leee  economical  memod 
of  laying  foimdations  than  the  caisson.  The  caisson  (fig.  64.) 
is  a  strong  water-tight  veaeel  having  a  bottom  of  solid  neavy 
timber,  and  vertic&l  sides  so  ananc^d  that  they  can  be  readi- 
ly detached  from  the  bottom.  The  following  ie  the  nanal 
arrangement  of  the  caisson,  it,  like  the  coffer-dam,  being  snb- 
ject  to  changes  to  suit  it  to  the  locality.  The  bottom  of  the 
caisson,  servmg  as  a  platform  for  the  foundation  couree  o/ 
the  masonry,  is  made  level  and  of  heavy  timber  laid  in  juxta- 
position, the  ends  of  the  beams  being  confined  by  tenons  and 
screw-bolts  to  longitudinal  capping  piet^s  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. The  sides  of  the  box  are  usually  vertical.  The  sides 
are  formed  of  upright  pieces  of  scantling  covered  with  thick 
piank,  the  seams  being  carefully  calked  to  make  the  caisson 
water-tight  The  lower  ends  of  the  uprights  are  inserted 
into  shallow  mortises  made  in  the  capping.  The  arrange- 
ment for  detaching  the  sides  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner :  Strong  hooka  of  wrought  iron  are  fixed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eaiseon  at  the  sides  of  the  capping  piece,  cone- 
sponding  to  the  points  where  the  uprights  of  the  sides  are  in- 
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Berted  into  this  piece.  Pieces  of  strong  scantling  are  laid 
atross  the  top  of  tho  caisson,  resting  on  the  opposite  uprights, 
upon  which  thej  are  notched.  Tneae  cross  pieces  project 
beyond  the  sides,  and  the  projecting  parts  are  perforated  by 
an  auger-hole,  large  enough  to  receive  a  bolt  of  two  inches  in 
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diameter.  The  object  of  these  cross  pieces  is  twofold ;  the 
first  is  to  buttress  tne  sides  of  the  caisson  at  top  against  the 
exterior  pressure  of  the  water ;  and  the  second  is  to  serve  as 
a  point  of  support  for  a  long  bolt,  or  rod  of  iron,  with  an  eye 
at  the  lower  end,  into  which  the  hook  on  the  capping  piece  is 
inserted,  and  a  screw  at  top,  to  which  a  nut  or  female  screw 
is  fitted,  and  which,  resting  on  the  cross  pieces  as  a  point  of 
snpport,  draws  the  bolt  tight,  and,  in  that  way,  attaAes  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  caisson  firmly  together, 
,  A  bed  is  prepared  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  caisson,  by 
levelling  tlie  soil  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest,  if  it  be  of 
a  suitable  character  to  receive  directly  the  foundation ;  or  by 
driving  lai^  piles  through  the  upper  compressible  strata  of 
the  soil  to  the  firm  stratum  beneath.  The  heads  of  the  piles 
are  sawed  off  on  a  level  to  receive  the  bottom  of  the  caisson. 

To  settle  the  cHisson  on  its  bed,  it  is  floated  to  and  moored 
over  it;  and  the  masonry  of  the  structure  is  commenced  and 
carried  up,  nntil  the  weight  grounds  the  caisson.  The  caisson 
should  be  so  contrived,  tliat  it  can  be  grounded,  and  after- 
wards raised,  in  case  that  the  bed  is  found  not  to  be  accurately 
levelled.  To  effect  this,  a  small  sliding  gate  should  be  placed 
in  the  side  of  the  caisson,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with 
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water  at  pleasure.  By  means  of  this  gate,  the  caisson  can  be 
filled  and  grounded,  and  by  closing  the  gate  and  pumping  out 
the  water,  it  can  "be  set  afloat 

After  the  caiseon  is  settled  on  its  bed,  and  the  masonry  of 
the  structnre  is  raised  above  the  surface.of  the  water,  the  sides 
are  detached  by  first  unscrewing  the  nuts  and  detaching  the 
rods  and  then  taking  off  the  top  cross  pieces.  By  first  fllliiig 
the  caisson  with  water,  this  operation  of  detaching  the  sides 
can  be  more  easily  performed. 

451.  To  adjust  the  piles  before  they  are  driven,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  spreading  outward  by  the  operation  of  driving, 
a  strong  grating  of  heavy  timber,  fiirmed  by  notching  cross 
and  longitudinal  pieces  on  each  other,  and'  fastening  them 
firmly  together,  may  be  resorted  to.  This  grating  is  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  grillage ;  only  tho  square  compart- 
meute  between  the  cross  and  string  pieces  are  larger,  so  that 
they  may  enclose  an  area  for  4  or  9  piles ;  and  instead  of  a 
single  row  of  cross  pieces,  the  grating  is  made  with  a  double 
row,  one  at  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  embracing  the  string 
pieces  on  which  they  are  notched. 

The  grating  may  be  fixed  in  its  position  at  any  depth  under 
water,  by  a  few  provisional  piles,  to  which  it  can  be  attached. 

452.  Wliere  the  area  occupied  by  a  structure  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  depth  of  water  great,  the  methods  which 
have  thus  far  been  e.xplained  cannot  be  used.  In  such  cases, 
a  firm  bed  is  made  fur  the  structure,  by  forming  an  artificial 
island  of  hxjse  heavy  bloiiks  of  stone,  which  are  spread  over 
the  area,  and  receive  a  batter  of  from  one  perpendicular  to 
one  base,  to  one  perpendicular  and  six  base,  accoixJing  to  the 
exposure  of  the  hei  to  the  effects  of  waves.  This  bed  is 
raised  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  tJie  water,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  structure,  and  the  foundation  is  com- 
menced upon  it. 

453.  It  IS  imiKirtant  to  observe,  that,  where  such  heavy  masses 
are  laid  upon  an  untried  soil,  the  structure  should  not  be  com- 
menced before  the  bed  appears  entirely  to  have  settled  ;  nor 
even  then  if  tliere  be  any  danger  of  further  settling  taking 
place  from  the  additional  weiglit  of  the  structure.  Should 
any  doubts  arise  on  this  point,  the  bed  should  be  loaded  with 
a  provisional  weight,  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  con- 
templated structure,  and  this  weiglit  may  be  gradually  re- 
moved, if  composed  of  other  materials  than  those  required 
for  the  structure,  as  the  work  progresses. 

454,  To  give  perfect  security  to  foundations  in  running 
water,  the  soil  around  the  bed  must  be  protected  to  some  ex- 
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tent  from  the  action  of  the  current.  The  most  ordinary 
method  of  effecting  this  is  by  throwing  in  loose  masses  of 
broken  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  resist  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent. This  method  will  rive  all  required  security,  where  the 
soil  is  not  of  a  shifting  cmaracter,  like  sand  and  graveL  To 
secure  a  soil  of  this  last  nature,  it  will  in  some  cases  be  neces- 
sary to  scoop  out  the  bottom  around  the  bed  to  a  depth  of 
from  3  to  6  feet,  and  to  fill  this  excavated  part  with  b^ton, 
the  surface  of  which  may  be  protected  from  the  wear  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  pebbles  carried  over  it  by  the  current, 
by  covering  it  with  broad  flat  flagging  stones. 

455.  When  the  bottom  is  composed  of  soft  mud  to  any 
great  depth,  it  may  be  protected  by  enclosing  the  area  with 
sheeting  piles,  and  then  nllinfy  in  the  enclosed  space  with  frag- 
ments of  loose  stone.  If  the  mud  is  very  soft,  it  would  be 
advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  cover  the  area  with  a  grillage, 
or  with  a  layer  of  brushwood  laid  compactly,  to  serve  as  a 
bed  for  the  loose  stone,  and  thus  form  a  more  stable  and  solid 
mass. 

466.  Pneumatic  Processes. — By  this  term  we  understand 
those  methods  of  obtaining  foundations  in  water,  in  which 
extenial  or  internal  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  active  agent. 

These  processes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  the 
plenum  pneumatic  and  the  vacimm  pneumMic^  the  former 
tenn  being  applied  to  the  case  where  the  pressure  of  con- 
densed arr.  is  employed  to  drive  the  water  out,  and  the  latter, 
where  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  employed  to  drive 
the  water  into  a  vacuum. 

457.  Pneumatic  Piles. — This  appellation  has  been  given 
to  cylinders  of  cast-iron,  used  in  the  place  of  ordinary  piles  to 
reach  a  firm  subsoil  below  the  bed  of  a  river,  suitable  lor  the 
character  of  the  superstructure  to  rest  upon  it,  which,  being 
made  air-tight  on  the  sides  and  top,  but  left  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, are  sunk  to  the  required  deptii,  by  rapidly  withdrawing 
the  air  within  them,  by  methods  to  be  described,  and  thus 
causing  the  water  to  rush  in  through  the  open  bottom,  remo- 
ving in  its  flow  the  subsoil  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder,  and  allowing  it  to  sink  by  its  own  weight,  thus 
belonging  to  the  vacuum  pneumatic  class. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  and  put  together  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  water-pipes;  being  composed  of 
lengths  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  each  of  which  has  an  interior 
flange  at  each  end,  with  holes  for  screw-bolts,  by  means  of 
which  and  a  disk  of  india-rubber,  inserted  between  the  con- 
necting flanges,  the  joints  are  made  air  and  water  tight 
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In  me  first  eesays  at  this  mode  of  fonndation,  the  cTlinders 
were  Bnnk  by  aimply  exhauBting  the  intenial  Air,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  above  the  water-level.  The  reeults,  however,  were 
not  Batiefatitory,  as  the  pile  sunk  very  slowly. 

The  next  step  (Fig.  55)  was-  to  connect  an  air-tight  cylin- 
drical vessel,  D,  by  means  of  a  tnbe  A,  -with  a  stop-cock, 
with  the  interior  of  the  pile  A,  and  also  with  the  air-pump, 
by  another  tnbe  leading  to  the  pump  from  the  other  end.  In 
order  to  sink  the  pile,  the  commtmication  between  it  and  the 
ezhaost  chamber  D  was  first  closed,  and  that  between  this 
chamber  and  air-pnmp  opened.  The  air  was  then  drawn 
from  D  antil  a  sufficient  vacautn  was  produced,  when  the 
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communion  with  the  pump  was  closed,  and  that  with  the  pile 
opened,  allowing  the  air  to  flow  from  it  into  the  chamber  with 
considemble  velocity.  This  sudden  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium between  the  external  and  internal  presaorefl  on  th» 
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pile  caused  it  to  descend  instantaneously  and  rapidly,  as  if 
Bti-uck  on  the  top  by  a  heavy  blow,  the  descent  continuing 
f  1  equently  many  feet  until  an  equilibrium  among  the  forces 
was  i-estored. 

When  the  resistance  to  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  was 
found  to  be  too  great,  either  from  some  obstruction  met  with 
at  the  bottom,  or  from  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  itself,  the  inge- 
nious expedient  was  hit  upon  to  force  the  water  from  within 
the  pile,  by  pumping  air  into  it,  and  thus  enable  workmen 
to  descend  to  the  bottom  and  remove  the  soil  or  other  ob- 
struction to  the  descent.  The  plan  de^^sed  for  this  purpose 
was  to  fit  another  air-tight  iron  cylindrical  vessel  C  to  the 
top  of  the  pile,  of  sufiicient  diameter  and  height  to  hold 
several  workmen,  and  a  windlass  W,  arranged  with  an  end- 
less rope  and  buckets  for  raising  the  excavated  soil  into  the 
chamber  C. 

The  chamber,  which  has  received  the  name  of  an  air-lock 
from  its  functions,  was  provided  with  an  upper  man-hole  M  at 
top  for  entering^  the  lock,  and  one  N  in  the  bottom  for  enter- 
ing the  pile.  Each  man-hole  had  two  air-tight  valves,  one 
opening  outwards,  the  other  inwards.  Two  tubes,  C  and  D, 
with  stop-cocks,  furnished  an  air-passage  between  the  air  of 
the  pile  and  that  of  the  lock,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
external  air.  A  syphon-shaped  water-discharge  tube  B,  vrith 
a  stop-cock,  leads  from  below  the  level  of  tne  inner  water 
surface  through  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  lock. 

The  operation  of  sinking  the  pile  by  first  exhausting  Ae 
air  from  the  exhaust  chamber  D,  was  tne  same  in  this  case 
as  in  the  preceding ;  the  upper  valves  of  either  man-hole  be- 
ing closed,  and  all  communication  between  the  external  air 
and  the  interior  of  the  pile  being  cut  off  by  means  of  the 
stop-cocks. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  to  remove  the  soil  or  any  obstruction,  the  lower  valve  of 
the  lower  man-hole,  with  the  tube  C,  were  closed ;  the  dis- 
charge tube,  B,  left  open ;  and  the  air  forced  into  the  pile, 
by  the  pumps,  through  the  tube  A ;  the  increased  pressure 
upon  the  water  surface  caused  the  water  to  rise  in  the  tube 
B,  and  flow  out  at  the  other  end. 

When  all  the  water  Was  discharged  in  this  way,  the  lower 
valve  of  the  upper  man-hole,  and  tubes  A,  B,  and  D  were 
closed ;  the  tube  C  was  then  opened,  through  which  the  con- 
densed air  in  the  pile  flowed  into  the  lock,  until  the  density 
of  the  air  in  it  and  in  the  pile  became  the  same ;  the  lower 
valve  of  the  lower  man-hole  was  then  opened,  to  allow  the 
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workmen  to  descend,  and  the  excavated  soil  to  be  raised  into 
the  lock-chamber. 

To  take  the  excavated  material  ont  of  the  lock,  the  lower 
man-hole  under  valve  and  the  tube  C  are  closed,  and  the  tube 
D  opened  ;  the  condensed  air  of  the  lock  flows  out,  and  the 
upper  man-hole  lower  valve  is  opened. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  cases  of  the  application  of 
pneumatic  piles,  the  exhaust-chamber  and  the  discharge 
water-pipe  have  been  suppressed  ;  condensed  air  being  alone 
used,  both  to  force  the  internal  water  out  through  the  open 
bottom  of  the  pile,  to  allow  the  workmen  to  excavate  within, 
and  also  to  produce  a  scour  below  the  lower  end,  from  the 
rush  of  the  water  back  into  the  pile,  by  allowing  the  con- 
densed air  to  escape  rapidly  from  it.  For  this  purpose 
a  tube  leads  from  the  air-pumps  through  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  air-lock,  into  the  pile,  to  supply  the  compressed  air. 
Another  pipe  with  a  stop-cock  leads  through  tne  side  and 
bottom  or  the  lock,  from  the  external  air  to  the  interior  of 
the  pile,  through  which  the  condensed  air  in  tlie  pile  can  be 
discharged.  The  upper  and  lower  man-holes  have  each  an 
under  valve.  Two  equilibrium-tubes  with  stop-cocks,  one 
forming  a  connection  between  tlie  interior  of  the  pile  and  the 
air-lock,  the  other  leading  through  the  side  of  the  lock  to  the 
external  air,  furnish  the  means  of  bringing  the  air  of  the 
lock  to  the  same  density  as  that  within  the  pile,  or  that  of 
the  atmosphere. 

To  force  out  the  water,  the  lower  man-hole,  the  condensed 
air  discharge  pipe,  and  the  condensed  air  equilibrium-tube 
are  closed,  and  the  air  then  forced  into  the  pile  by  the 
pumps. 

To  excavate  the  internal  soil,  the  workmen  enter  the  lock, 
close  the  upper  man-hole  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube, 
and  open  the  lower  equilibrium-tube.  This  establishes  an 
equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  lock  and  that  of  the  pile, 
and  the  workmen  can  then  descend  into  the  pile  and  exca- 
vate tlie  'soil. 

To  remove  the  excavated  soil  which  has  been  raised  into 
the  lock,  the  lower  man-hole  and  lower  equilibrium-tube  are 
closed,  and  the  upper  equilibrium-tube  opened,  which  estab- 
lishes an  equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  lock  and  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  upper  man-hole  then  being  opened, 
the  material  in  the  lock  can  be  carried  out. 

To  produce  a  scour  under  the  pile  to  allow  it  to  sink,  the 
workmen  leave  the  pile  and  lock;  the  condensed  air  dis- 
charge-pipe is  then  opened,  and  by  the  rush  of  the  water 
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into  tlie  pile  all  obBtracdcsi  to  the  morement  of  the  pile  ia 
removed  from  its  lower  end. 

4Bd.  Double  Alr^IiOObs.  In  some  of  tlie  more  recent  ap- 
plications of  condensed  air  in  Europe,  air-locks  in  pain  have 
been  need  to  save  time. 
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The  arrangements  in  this  case  (%.  56)  consist  of  a  work- 
ing chamber,  B,  termed  the  leU,  which  is  a  laree  air-tight 
iron  cylindrical  vessel  fastened  to  the  head  of  Uie  pile,  in 
which  there  is  sufficient  room  for  a  hoisting  apparatus,  U^ 
and  several  workmen,  to  raise  the  excavated  soil  to  the  level 
of  the  air-locks;  of  two  small  air-locks,  D  and  C,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  bell  about  two-thirds  of  their  lenMh  :  of  a 
r  discbar^pipe  A ;  and  of  a  windlaae  N 


Bjphon-fihaped  water  d 
to  raise  the  excavated  soil  out  of  tne  locks. 
Each  lock  has  a  man-hole,  with  an  uuderralve  on  top,  for 
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entering  cnt?  lock,  and  a  vertical  door  on  the  side  for  enter- 
ing the  bell.  Each  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  equilibrium 
valves,  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  opened  by  a  person  from 
within  the  bell  or  the  lock,  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  the  air  in  them  ;  or  from  the  outside  of  the  lock,  or 
the  inside,  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  the  external 
air  and  that  of  the  lock. 

The  air  in  the  pile  is  condensed  by  air-pumps  in  the  usual 
wav. 

The  hoisting-engine  in  the  bell  has  its  gearing  so  arranged 
that  the  filled  buckets  can  be  delivered  alternately  into  the 
locks,  and  from  there  be  taken  by  the  gearing  of  the  windlass 
above.  In  the  example  represented  by  Fig.  56,  a  weight,  W, 
formed  of  cast-iron  bars,  resting  on  brackets  cast  on  trie  out- 
side of  the  hell,  forms  a  counter-pressure  to  the  interior  con- 
densed air. 

The  pile  is  sunk  by  opening  a  condensed  air-pipe  leading  to 
the  external  air,  the  lower  portions  of  water  discharge-pipe 
having  been  removed,  and,  with  the  tools  used  in  excavating, 
placed  within  the  bell. 

The  descent  of  the  pile  at  each  discharge  of  the  condensed 
air  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  strata  met  with.  In  very 
compact  clay  the  descent  will,  in  some  instances,  be  only  a 
few  inches  in  several  discharges ;  while  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
strata  it  will  descend  as  much^  at  times,  as  twelve  or  more- 
feet.  This  is  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of 
the  scour,  and  the  resistance  offered  hj  the  friction  on  the- 
exterior  surface  of  the  pile.  The  resistances  in  sand  and 
gravel  being  much  less  than  in  stiff  clay.  It  has  been  found, 
m  some  cases,  that  two  or  three  feet  of  a  compact  clay  soil 
left  within  the  piles  at  the  bottom  would  prevent  the  scour 
and  the  further  descent  of  the  pile  when  the  condensed  air 
was  discharged. 

The  piles  are  placed  in  position  by  a  suitable  hoisting- 
gearing  raised  upon  a  strong  scaffolding ;  and  in  their  descent 
are  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  guides  placed  in  connection 
with  the  scaffolding.  Great  precautions  nave  to  be- taken  in 
managing  the  descent  of  the  pile,  when  it  is  approaching  the 
depth  to  which  it  is  wished  to  sink  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  top 
surface  of  each  on  the  same  level. 

In  the  first  applications  of  pneumatic  piles,  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders of  small  diameters  were  used ;  as  many  being  sunk  as 
the  resistance  of  the  substratum  upon  which  they  rested  re- 
quired to  support  the  base  of  the  superetructure.  Subse- 
quently the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  were  enlarged,  to 
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enable  the  soil  to  be  excavated  from  tlie  interior,  and  be 
replaced  with  hydraulic  concrete.  In  some  instances  the 
concrete  simply  rested  upon  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
In  others,  wooden  piles  were  driven  within  the  cylinder  some 
distance  below  its  lower  end,  and  the  concrete  thrown  in  to 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  piles. 

Harlerrb  Bridge. — In  the  Harlem  Bridge  the  piles  were  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  cast  in  lengths  of  ten  feet  The  air- 
lock was  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  piles,  and  six  feet  high ; 
the  valves  or  man-holes  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  structure,  is  the  expedient 
of  using  an  underpinning  of  plank  and  c(mcrete,  to  obtain  a 
wider  spread  of  the  foundation  bed,  and  a  greater  bearing 
surface  for  the  superstructure  to  rest  on.  For  this  purpose, 
plank  five  feet  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick  (Fig.  55)  were  forced  under  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  in  sections  of  three  feet  wide  on  opposite  sides,  and  in 
an  inclined  direction,  so  as  to  gain  an  additional  spread  of 
foundation  base  of  two  feet  around  and  beyond  the  pile. 
These  formed  a  temporary  roofing,  from  beneath  which  the 
soil  was  rapidly  removed,  and  the  excavated  space  filled  in 
with  concrete.  Finding  great  inconvenience  in  this  process, 
from  the  rapidity  with  wnich  the  water  and  sand  came  in  on 
the  sides,  an  additional  condensation  was  given  to  the  com- 
pressed air  of  six  to  ten  feet  extra  water  pressure ;  this  was 
found  to  counteract  the  external  pressure,  so  as  to  allow  the 
excavations  to  be  carried  on  with  facility. 

The  refuse  gas-pipes  which  were  used  to  convey  the  com- 
pressed air  dovvm  between  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  and  the 
underlying  soil,  as  well  as  giving  it  a  passage  between  the 
outside  of  the  pipes  and  the  body  of  the  concrete,  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  concrete  about  a  foot  apart. 

The  bottom  of  the  foundation  in  this  example  was  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river-bed,  and  fifty  below 
tide. 

An  opinion  has  obtained,  from  the  condition  in  which  the 
hydraulic  concrete  was  found  in  a  pile  accidentally  fractured, 
in  which  it  had  lain  for  some  time,  that  this  material  did  not 
harden  when  subjected  to  the  ^reat  pressure  of  the  water 
from  the  bottom.  A  remedy,  it  is  stated,  has  been  found  for 
this  by  using  a  portion  of  fragments  of  a  porous  brick  in  a 
dry  state  instead  of  stone,  in  the  composition  of  the  con- 
crete, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  at 
Szegedin,  in  Hungary  ;  and  by  inserting  in  the  body  of  the 
concrete  half -inch  gas-pipes,  tnrough  which  the  compressed 
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air  was  diffased  throughout  the  mass,  as  practised  at  the 
Harlem  Bridge  by  Mr.  Sf cAlpine. 

Bridge  over  the  Theis3. — The  soil  below  the  bed  of  the 
river  Theiss,  at  Szegedin,  is  alluvial,  and  found  in  alternate 
strata  of  compact  clay  and  sand  to  an  indefinite  depth.  The 
current  throughout  its  course  is  sluggish,  having  a  surface  velo- 
city at  Szegedin,  during  the  highest  stage  of  the  waters,  of  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
are  both  very  gradual ;  the  highest  stage  being  about  twenty- 
six  feet,  and  the  mean  level  about  sixteen  feet.  The  arched 
ribs  and  other  superstructure  of  the  bridge  were  of  wrought- 
iron  plates.  Each  pier  was  formed  of  two  piles,  or  columns, 
filled  with  b^ton,  as  above  described ;  and  each  supporting 
one  track  of  the  railroad.  They  were  cast  in  lengths  of  six 
feet,  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  one-tenth  in 
thickness.  The  piles  were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  and  about  forty  feet  below 
the  ordinary  low-water  level.  Their  height  corresponded  to 
tJhe  highest  water  level,  or  nearly  thirty-uiree  feet  above  the 
presumed  scour  of  the  bed. 

The  interior  excavation  of  the  soil  was  carried  down  to  the 
first  joint,  or  six  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  column.  To 
compress  the  soil  below  the  column  to  sustain  better  the  su- 
perincumbent weight,  twelve  piles  of  pine  were  driven  within 
the  column  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  below  the  bottom. 

The  air-locks  were  each  about  six  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  two  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter. 

To  provide  against  the  scour  of  the  current,  the  entire  pier 
was  enclosed  by  a  row  of  square  sheeting-piles,  driven  to  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  columns,  and  about  two  feet  from 
them.  The  space  between  these  piles  and  columns,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  bed  level,  was  filled  with  hydraulic 
concrete ;  and  the  piles  were  surrounded  by  loose  stone  with 
a  spread  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  piles. 

As  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  concrete  are  required  for 
filling  the  piles,  the  method  pursued  in  Germany,  and  as 
practised  at  the  bridge  at  Szegedin,  for  mixing  the  mortar  and 
iragments  of  brick  or  stone,  commends  itself  for  its  economy, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  materials  are  incor- 
porated. A  wooden  cylinder  about  twelve  feet  lon^,  and  four 
leet  diameter,  made  and  hooped  like  a  barrel,  and  lined  with 
sheet-iron,  placed  in  an  inclined  position  of  -j^  to  the  horizon, 
was  made  to  revolve  by  a  band  set  in  motion  by  a  steam-en- 
gine, from  fifteen  to  twenty  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The 
cylinder  was  fed  by  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end,  into  which 
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tlie  materials  were  thrown,  and  they  were  discharged  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  ready  for  use  into  wheelbarrows  at  the 
lower  end.  It  is  stated  that  this  simple  machine  delivered 
from  280  to  350  cubic  feet  in  ten  hours. 

The  concrete  is  usually  thrown  down  into  the  pile  from  the 
bell  or  lock.  At  the  bridge  at  Szec;ediQ  the  double  locks 
were,  alternately,  nearly  filled  with  the  concrete,  and  it  was 
raked  out  from  them  and  thrown  into  the  pile ;  care  being 
taken  to  work  it  in  well  by  hand,  around  the  fanges  and 
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Bridge  OTer  the  Savannah  River  on  the  line  of  tlie 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Rail  Road.  The  air-locks  on 
these  piles  were  similar  to  the  Harlem  plan.  Light  waa 
admitted  into  the  air-lock  by  means  of  large  bulls-eye  glasses, 
and  thence  into  the  body  of  the  pile  in  the  same  way,  bnt 
this  mode  was  found  to  t>e  worthless,  on  account  of  the  mnd 
in  the  bottom  of  the  air-lock  which  covered  the  glass.  The 
engineer  employed  a  secondary  small  air  lock  so  that  the 
material  which  was  brought  into  the  main  one  could  be  dis- 
charged at  any  time,  and  thus  the  work  go  on  with  leea 
interruption,  Mid  the  bulls-eyes  became  more  serviceable. 
With  tne  secondary  air-lock  the  work  pn^reesed  more  rapidly ; 
the  ratio  for  a  given  amount  of  work  being 
Ti?ne  by  old  air-lock  _14 
Time  by  new  air-luck      6 

Ey  a  fortunate  discoveiy  the  engineer  discovered  that  the 
pressore  of  the  air  in  the  pile  was  saflScient  to  force  Bond  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  pile  through  a  vertical  pipe  to  a  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  outside  the  worlcs.  A  sort  of 
telescopic  tube  was  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  pipe  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  moved  downward  as  the  excavation 
progressed.  This  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  work, 
for  it  was  found  tm^t  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  the  ratio 
was 

Time  by  old  air-lock. . .      14    ^^ 

Time  by  blowing  out  sand  ^ 
This  mode  of  excavation  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in 
the  caissons  of  the  East  Biver  Bridge.  This  process  also- 
secures  thorough  ventilation.  The  same  plan  has  also  been 
used  in  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Leavenworth  Bridge  with 
equally  good  results. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  keep  the  tubes  vertical. 
When  they  begin  to  incline  efforts  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately to  bring  them  to  an  erect  position.  In  some  cases 
wedges  or  blocks  placed  under  the  lower  side  and  suddenly 
relieving  the  pressure  will  correct  the  evil.  An  ingenious 
mode  was  adopted  by  the  engineer  of  the  Omaha  Bridge.  He 
bored  several  holes  thi-ougn  the  tubes  on  the  upper  side, 
through  which  the  compressed  air  escaped  and  thus  disturbed 
the  soil  and  relieved  the  pressure  on  that  side  so  that  it  would 
sink  faster.  Strong  levers  have  been  used  to  pull  on  the  top 
whilst  the  tube  was  sinking,  but  not  with  very  marked  re- 
sults. In  at  least  one  very  obstinate  case,  in  which  the  holes 
on  the  upper  side,  combined  with  the  action  of  a  strong  lever, 
did  not  aWe  effect  the  desired  result,  a  ram  was  used  in 
combination  with  the  other  devices  and  the  erect  position  was 
quickly  secured.  The  jar  produced  by  the  ram  whilst  the 
tube  was  sinking  seemed  to  give  great  effect  to  the  other 
devices. 

Gen.  "W.  S.  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Omaha  and  Leavenworth  Bridges,  is  of 
opinion  that  a  pneumatic  caisson,  surmounted  by  masonry,  is 
cneaper  and  better  than  pneumatic  pile  piers,  but  it  is  eviaent 
that  circumstances  may  often  determine  which  is  preferable 
in  any  particular  case. 

459.  Pneumatic  Caissons.  The  application  of  compressed 
air  for  laying  foundations  has  been  further  extended  m  some 
of  the  railroad  bridges  recently  constructed  in  Europe ;  by 
using  wrought-iron  caissons  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  serve 
as  an  envelope,  or  jacket,  for  the  masonry  of  an  entire  pier ; 
and  gradually  sinking  the  whole  to  the  requisite  depth,  by 
excavating  the  soil  within  the  pier  to  the  desired  leveL 
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*  The  caissons  (Figs.  57,  58)  for  this  purpose  were  divided 
into  two  compartments. 

The  lower  A  (Fig.  57),  which  served  as  a  chamber  for  the 
workmen,  for  excavating  the  soil,  was  strongly  roofed  at  top, 
with  iron  bars  and  iron  sheeting,  to  bear  tne  weight  of  the 
masonry  that  rested  upon  it ;  and  was  securely  buttressed  on 
the  sides  to  resist  the  mward  pressure  of  the  soil  on  the  out- 
side. The  upper  chamber,  B,  served  as  an  ordinary  caisson, 
fitting  closely  to  the  masonry  on  the  sides,  and  rising  suffi* 
cient^^  above  it  to  exclude  the  water  during  the  construction 
pf  the  masonry :  the  body  of  which,  composed  of  b4ton  with 
a  facing  of  stone,  was  gradually  raised  as  the  caisson  was  sunk 
through  the  earth  overlying  a  bed  of  rock  upon  which  the 
pier  was  finally  to  rest. 

The  working  chamber  A  was  connected  with  two  bells  C, 
C,  by  two  vertical  iron  cylinders  D,  D  (Fig.  57),  for  each 
bell ;  these  cylinders  serving  as  a  communication  between  the 
working^chamber  and  bells,  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen 
from  one  to  the  other,  for  raising  the  excavated  soil;  and  as  a 
passage  for  the  compressed  air  forced  in  by  the  air-pumps. 

Each  bell  contained  two  air-locks  for  communicating  be- 
tween it  and  the  exterior ;  and  a  hoisting-gearing  for  the 
excavated  soil;  the  filled  buckets  ascending  through  one 
cylinder,  and  the  empty  ones  descending  through  the  other. 

The  lower  chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  was  open,  was 
kept  filled  with  compressed  air  of  sufficient  density  to  exclude 
the  water,  and  enable  the  workmen  to  excavate  the  soil. 

Tlie  caisson  was  gradually  sunk,  by  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  as  the  soil  below  was  removed. 

So  soon  as  the  rock-bed  was  reached,  the  surface  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  off,  and  levelled  under  the  edges  of  the 
bottom  01  the  caisson,  and  the  chamber  A  was  gradually 
filled  in  with  masonry  closely  up  to  its  roof.  Fmally  the 
cylinders  D  were  removed,  and  tne  wells  occupied  by  them 
in  the  body  of  the  pier,  filled  with  beton. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  on  the  subject  of  laying  founda- 
tions by  means  of  pneumatic  piles  and  caissons,  a  few  addi- 
tional facts  in  connection  with  the  examples  above  cited  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Bridge  over  the  Soorff!  In  the  example  of  the  bridge  at 
L'Orient  over  the  Soorff,  the  river-bed  is  a  stratum  of  mud, 
forty-six  feet  in  depth,  resting  upon  a  surface  of  hard  schis- 
toze  rock  more  or  less  inclined  and  uneven.  The  level  of 
mean  tide  is  about  sixty  feet  above  the  rock  surface ;  that  of 
the  highest  tide  seventy  feet. 
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He  caissons  used  in  this  example  were  desired  for  the 
piers  of  ai  stone  bridge,  and  were  about  forty  leet  long  and 
twelve  feet  broad.  The  bells,  or  upper  working  chambers, 
were  ten  feet  high  and  eight  feet  in  diameter ;  the  lower 
working-chamber  ten  feet  high ;  and  the  cylindera,  for  com- 
munication between  them,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  caissons  were  built  of  sheet-iron,  in  zones  decreasing  in 
thickness  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom ;  but  not  having  been 
buttressed  within  agamst  the  pressure  of  the  water,  as  the 
lower  working-chamber  was,  they  yielded  and  got  out  of 
shape. 

In  a  subsequent  structure  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions, 
for  a  railroad  bridge  at  Nantes,  the  same  failure  took  place, 
and  precautions  were  then  taken  against  it  by  the  insertion  of 
cross-stays,  which  were  removed  as  the  masonry  was  carried 
up.     In  the  caissons  used  in  this  case,  the  bells  and  air-locks 
were  made  larger.     Each  air-lock  had  three  separate  com- 
partments ;  one  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen  which  could 
contain  four  men ;  one  for  the  barrows  by  which  the  excavated 
soil  was  removed,  and  one  for  the  concrete  to  fill  up  the 
lower  working  chamber,  when  the  excavation  was  completed. 
St.  Ijouis  Bridge.     The  caissons  for  the  two  piers  of  this 
bridge  differ  in  no  material  respect,  so  that  a  description  of 
one  will  equally  apply  to  the  other.     The  air-chambers  are 
nine  feet  high,  the  sides  being  formed  of  f-inch  plate  iron  in 
the  larger,  and  f-inch  in  the  smaller.     The  air-chamber  is 
simply  a  huge  di\dng-bell  of  the  full  size  of  the  pier.     The 
iron  plates  K,  K  (b  ig.  59),  forming  its  roof,  are  of  ^-inch 
thickness.     Transversely  over  this  and   riveted  firmly  to  it 
are  thirteen  iron  girders  L,  at  intervals  of  five  and  a  half  feet. 
Beneath  the  roof  two  massive  timber  girders  C,  C  (Figs.  59 
and  60),  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  iron  ones,  divide  the 
air-chamber  into  three  nearly  equal  parts.     Communication 
between  the  three  divisions  is  had  through  openings  made  for 
this  purpose  in  the  girders.       These  timber    girders    are 
intenaed  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  support  the  roof  from  below. 
The  sides  of  the  air-chambers  are  strongly  braced  with  plate 
iron  brackets  O  O,  stiffened  with  angle,  iron.     Between  the 
brackets  is  placed  all  around  the  chamber  a  course  of  strong 
timbers,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  that  of  the  girders, 
intended  to  rest  on  the  sand  and  assist  in  supporting  the 
weight.     The  support  given  by  the  timbers,  together  wim  the 
buoyant  power  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  chamber  and  the 
fi-iction  of  the  sand  on  the  sides,  is  the  only  means  relied  on 
to  sustain  the  pier  in  its  gradual  descent  to  the  rock. 
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The  air-locks  A  A,  heretofore  as  a  rule  placed  above  the 
flurface  of  the  water,  are  located  within  the  roof  of  the  air- 
chamber,  and  acceas  is  had  to  them  through  brick  wells  F,  G, 
thns  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  adding  new 
joints  nnder  tne  locks. 

The  sand-pamps  E  are  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  chamber, 

their  saction  pipes  extending   tlirongh  the  chamber  to  the 

sand.     The  action  of  these  pumps  is  very  simple.     A  stream 

of  water  is  forced  down  the  pipe  B,  (Fig.  61),  and  discharged 

near  the  sand  into  the  pipe  A,  through 

Fig.ei.  jjjg   annular  jet  C.     The  jet  creates 

a  vacuum  below  it,  by  which  the  sand 

is  drawn  into  the  second  pipe,  the  lower 

end  of  which  is  in  the  sand,  and  the 

force  of  the  jet  carries  it  up  to  the 

mouth  of  the  pump  so  soon  as  it  passes 

C. 

The  abutments  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge  (Figs.  61  a  and  61  l>)  differed  in 
some  of  the  details  of  their  construction 
from  Uie  piers. 
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The  main  eliaft  had  two  air-lu<:ks  at  tlie  lower  eud,  cacli  8 
feet  in  diameter,  havingabout  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
one  used  in  the  piers.  There  were  also  two  other  sliafts  and 
air-locks  which  were  introduced  to  wecui-e  additional  safety. 
This  caisson  was  probably  sunk  to  a  greater  depth  tlian  any 
other  iu  the  world  by  the  pneumatic  process. 

It  was  sunk  to  the  natii'e  ro;;k,  which  was  136  feet  below 
high-water  mark,  and  94  below  the  extreme  low-water  mark. 
It  was  abont  110  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the 
time  it  was  completejj.  It  was  extremely  liazardons  to  the 
health  and  even  lives  o£  workmen  to  be  kept  under  the  pres- 
sure of  over  three  atmospheres  for  a  long  time.  The  greatest 
security  was  found  iu  changing  thein  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Candles  burned  very  readily  at  this  depth  and  pressure. 
After  a  depth  of  about  80  feet  was  reached,  the  cAiiilles  were 
inclosed  in  a  strong  glass  globe,  the  inside  of  which  c«)minnni- 
cated  with  one  of  the  shafts,  and  the  pressure  was  regulated 
by  a  small  tube  passing  through  the  globe  and  containing  a 
check  valve.  In  this  way  the  candles  burned  in  ait  atmos- 
phere whose  presenre  was  abont  the  same  as  the  external  air. 
{See  Lomion  Engi7ieering,  1S70  and  1871.) 

East  River  Bridge.  The  caisson  for  this  bridge  is  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  wood.  The  air-chamber  U'"ig-  6'2)  is 
nine  feet  six  inches  high,  the  roof  being  made  of  fifteen 
courses  of  timbers,  one  foot  thick,  the  lower  five  (A)  being 
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laid  solid,  the  upper  ten  (C)  croBsing  in  alternate  layers,  and 
placed  about  afoot  apart, the  spaces  between  the  timbers  being 
filled  with  concrete.  The  sides  (B)  of  the  air-chamber  are  V 
ehape,  made  very  solid,  nine  feet  thick  at  top,  and  eight  inches 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  heavily  shod  with  iron.   Between 


the  fonrth  and  fifth  courses  of  the  roof  is  laid  a  sheet  of  tin, 
which  is  continued  down  underneath  the  outside  sheathing. 
The  air-chamber  is  divided  into  six  compartments  by  heavy 
timber  girders.  The  shafts  through  which  the  heavy  material 
is  raised  extend  below  tlie  level  of  the  excavation  at  the 
bottom,  aud  are  constantly  open ;  but  the  compressed  air  is 
prevented  from  escaping  by  a  column  of  water,  which  is 
maintained  at  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  water  in  the  river 
by  the  pressure  of  tne  compressed  air.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
air  should  be  made  to  greatly  exceed  that  at  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily maintained,  it  woald  blow  all  the  water  out  of  ^e  shaft 
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and  the  air  wonld  entirely  escape,  but  every  neceeftfii?  pf*" 
caution  was  used  to  keep  a  proper  jjresBiire  or  the  air.  -A-n  *fr 
cident  of  this  kind  once  took  place  in  the  Brooklyn  caisson. 


oossrsucnos  of  uasonbt. 


460.  Under  this  head  will  be  comprised  whatever  reW'* 
to  the  manner  of  determining  the  forms  and  dimenBiotw  « 
the  most  important  elementary  components  of  structurea  (*  ^ 
masonry,  together  with  the  practical  details  of  their  cone*""'' 
tion.  , 

46L  Foundation  Coursefl.  As  the  object  of  the  fonoo*- 
tions  18  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  structure  by  "^'^^^J 
its  weight  over  a  broad  surface,  their  breadth,  or  ^''^|,» 
fihonld  DC  proportioned  both  to  the  weight  of  the  ^''^^.w 
and  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  suI»oiL  In  a  p^"^^  (jf 
unyielding  soil,  like  hard  rock,  there  will  be  no  iucr©*^  ^^ 
stability  by  augmenting  the  base  of  the  structure  "^^--^n- 
what  is  strictly  necessary  for  stability  in  a  lateral  direct  ' 
whereas  in  a  very  compressible  soil,  like  soft  mud,  it  ^  i 
be  necessaiT'  to  make  tne  base  of  the  foundation  very  ^"^ntj. 
BO  that  by  diffufling  the  weight  over  a  great  snrface,  ^^^una 
soil  may  offer  sumcient  resistance,  and  any  unequal  s©'-^  * 
be  obviated.  -land 

482,  The  thickness  of  the  foundation  couree  will  ^^^^ 
on  the  spread ;  the  base  is  made  broader  than  the  top  fy*"  .gv 
tivea  of  economy.     This  diminution  of  the  volume  (FiS- 
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is  made  either  in  steps,  termed  qff'aets,  or  else  by  ^* 
uniform  batter  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
When  the  foundation  lias  to  resist  only  a  vertical  f  ■ 
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an  egnal  batter  is  given  to  it  on  each  side ;  but  if  it  has  to 
resist  ako  a  lateral  effort,  the  spread  should  be  greater  on  the 
side  opposed  to  this  effort,  in  order  to  reeist  its  tendency, 
which  would  be  to  cause  a  yielding  on  that  side. 

463.  The  bottom  couTse  of  the  foundations  is  usually 
formed  of  the  largest  sized  blocks,  ronghly  dressed  off  witn 
the  hammer ;  but  if  the  bed  is  compressible,  or  the  surfaces 
of  the  blocks  ar^  winding,  it  is  preferable  to  use  blocks  of  a 
small  size  for  the  bottom  coarse ;  because  these  small  blocks 
can  be  firmly  settled,  by  means  of  a  heavy  beetle,  into  close 
contact  with  the  bed,  which  cannot  be  done  with  large-sized 
blocks,  particalarly  if  their  ander  surface  is  not  perfectly 
plane.  The  next  coarse  above  the  bottom  one  should  be  of 
large  blocks,  to  bind  in  a  firm  manner  the  smaller  blocks  of 
the  bottom  course,  and  to  difFose  the  weight  more  uniformly 
over  them. 

464.  When  a  foundation  for  a  Btmctuie  rests  on  isolated 
supports,  like  the  pillars,  or  colnnms  of  an  edifice,  an  in- 
verted  or  cownter-a/rchy  (Tig.  64,)  should  connect  the  top 
course  of  the  foundation  under  the  base  of  each  isolated 
support,  BO  that  the  pressure  on  any  two  adjacent  ones  may 
be  distributed  over  the  bed  of  the  foundation  in  the  intervu 
between  them.  This  precaution  is  obviously  necessaiy  in 
compressible  soils. 


The  reversed  arch  is  also  used  to  give  greater  breadth  to 
the  foundadoDS  of  a  wall  with  counterforts,  and  in  cases 
where  an  upward  pressure  from  water,  or  a  semi-fiuid  soil 
reqnires  to  be  counteracted.  In  the  former  case  the  reversed 
arches  *are  turned  under  the  counterforts ;  in  the  latter  they 
form  thepoints  of  support  of  the  walls  of  the  structure. 

465.  I^e  angles  of  the  foundations  should  be  formed  of 
the  most  massive  blocks.  The  courses  should  be  carried  up 
imiformly  throughout  the  foundation,  to  prevent  unequal 
settling  m  the  mass. 

The  stones  of  the  top  course  of  the  foundation  should  be 
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Bufficiently  large  to  allow  the  course  of  the  superetrncture 
next  above  to  rest  on  the  exterior  stones  of  the  top  course. 

466.  Hydraulic  mortar  should  be  used  for  the  foundations, 
and  the  upper  courses  of  the  structure  should  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  mortar  has  partially  set  throughout  the 
entire  foundation. 

467.  Component  parts  of  Struotures  of  Masonry. 
These  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the 
efforts  they  sustain ;  their  forms  and  dimensions  depending  on 
these  efforts. 

1st.  Those  which  sustain  only  their  own  weight,  and  are  not 
liable  to  any  cross  strain  upon  the  blocks  of  which  they  are 
formed,  as  the  walls  of  enclosures. 

2d.  Those  which,  besides  their  own  weight,  sustain  a  verti- 
cal pressure  arising  from  a  weight  borne  by  them,  as  the  walls 
of  edifices,  columns,  the  piers  of  arches,  &c. 

3d.  Those  which  sustain  lateral  pressures,  and  cross  strains 
upon  the  blocks,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  earth,  water, 
frEunes  or  arches. 

4th.  Those  which  sustain  a  vertical  upward,  or  downward 
pressure,  and  a  cross  strain,  as  areas,  lintels,  &c. 

5th.  Those  which  transfer  the  pressure  they  directly  receive 
to  lateralpoints  of  supports,  as  arches. 

468.  Walls  of  Enclosure.  Walls  for  these  purposes 
may  be  built  of  brick,  rubble,  or  dry  stone. 

firick  walls  are  usually  built  vertically  upon  the  two  faces ; 
aud  their  thickness  cannot  be  less  than  that  of  one  brick. 

Rubble  stone  walls  should  never  receive  a  thickness  less 
than  18  inches  when  the  two  faces  are  vertical.  Eondelet,  in 
his  work  VArt  de  B&tir^  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  mean 
thickness  of  both  rubble  and  brick  walls  should  be  ^^  of  their 
height ;  but  rubble  stone  walls  arc  rarely  made  so  thin  as  this. 

Dry  stone  walls  should  not  receive  a  less  thickness  than  two 
feet.  When  their  height  exceeds  12  feet,  their  mean  thick- 
ness should  not  be  less  than  |  of  the  height. 

Stone  walls  are  usually  built  with  sloping  faces.  The  batter 
should  not  be  greater,  when  the  stones  are  cemented  with 
mortar,  than  one  base  to  six  perpendicular,  in  order  that  the 
rain  may  run  rapidly  from  the  surface,  and  that  the  Vail  be 
not  too  much  exposed  to  decay  from  the  germination  of  seeds 
which  may  lodge  in  the  joints. 

The  batter  is  arranged  either  by  building  the  wall  in  offsets 
from  top  to  bottom,  or  by  a  uniform  surface.  In  either  case^ 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  top  should  not  be  less  than  from 
8  to  12  inches. 
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When  a  wall  ifl  built  with  an  equal  batter  on  each  face,  and 
the  thickness  at  the  top  and  the  mean  thickness  are  fixed,  the  ^ 
hose  of  the  waUj  or  its  thickness  at  the  bottom,  toill  be  found 
by  siStracting  the  thickness  at  top  from  twice  the  mean  thick- 
ness. This  rule  evidently  makes  the  batter  of  the  wall  de- 
pend upon  the  two  preceding  dimensions. 

The  mean  thickness  of  long  walls  may  be  advantageously 
diminished  by  placing  counterforts,  or  buttresses,  upon  each 
face  at  equal  distances  along  the  line  of  the  wall.  These  are 
spurs  of  masonry  projecting  some  length  from  the  wall,  and 
are  firmly  connected  with  it  by  a  suitable  bond.  The  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  counterforts  may  be  rectangular ;  their 
height  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  me  wall. 

&9.  Vertical  Supports.  These  consist  of  walls,  columns, 
or  pillars,  according  to  circumstauces.  The  dimensions  of 
the  courses  of  masonrv  which  compose  the  supports  should  be 
regulated  by  the  weight  borne.  Ix,  as  in  the  walls  of  edifices, 
the  resultant  of  the  efforts  sustained  by  the  wall  should  not 
be  vertical,  it  must  not  intersect  the  base  of  the  wall  so  near 
the  outer  edge,  that  the  stone  forming  the  lowest  course  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  crushed. 

Cross  walls  between  the  exterior  walls,  as  the  partition 
walls  of  edifices,  should  be  regarded  as  counterforts  which 
strengthen  the  main  walls. 

470.  Areas.  The  term  area  is  applied  to  a  mass  of 
masonry,  nsually  of  a  uniform  thickness,  laid  over  the  ground 
enclosed  by  the  foundations  of  walls.  It  seldom  happens  that 
areas  have  an  upward  pressure  to  sustain.  Whenever  this 
occurs,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  bottoms  of  cellars  in  communica- 
tion with  a  head  of  water  which  causes  an  upward  pressure, 
the  thickness  and  arrangement  of  the  area  should  be  regulated 
to  resist  this  pressure.  When  the  pressure  is  considerable,  an 
area  of  uniform  thickness  may  not  be  sufiiciently  strong  to  en- 
sure safety ;  in  this  case  an  inverted  arch  must  be  used.  The 
foundation  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  rests  on 
an  immense  a/reay  which  is  formed  of  successive  layers  of 
broken  stone  and  concrete,  making  an  area  of  several  feet  in 
thickness.  The  first  stones  of  tlie  piers  are  very  large  and 
flat  and- nearly  cover  the  whole  area  so  that  there  is  little 
or  no  danger  of  an  upward  pressure. 

471.  Retaining  or  Sustaining  Walls.  These  terms  are 
applied  to  walls  which  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  from  an 
embankment,  or  a  head  of  water. 

472.  Betaining  walls  may  yield  by  sliding  either  along  the 
ba>e  of  the  foundation  courses,  or  along  one  of  the  horizontal 
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joints,  or  by  rotation  about  the  exterior  edge  of  some  one  of 
the  horizontal  joints,  or  the  line  of  fracture  may  be  oblique 
to  the  base. 

473.  The  determination  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
retaining  wall  for  an  embankment  of  earth  is  a  problem  of 
considerable  intricacy,  and  the  mathematical  solutions  which 
have  been  given  of  it  have  generally  been  confined  to  particu- 
lar cases,  for  which  approximate  results  alone  have  been  ob- 
tained; these,  however,  present  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
practical  purposes  within  the  limits  to  which  the  solutions  are 
applicable.  Amonc  the  many  solutions  of  this  problem,  those 
given  by  M.  Poncelet,  of  the  Corps  of  French  Military  En- 
gineers, in  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  Me- 
morial  de  VOfficier  du  Qeniey  No.  10,  present  a  degree  of  re- 
search and  completeness  which  peculiarly  characterize  all 
the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  ana  have  given  to  his  produc- 
tions a  claim  to  the  fullest  confidence  of  practical  men. 

The  following  formula,  applicable  to  cases  of  rotation  about 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  lowest  horizontal  joint,  are  taken  from 
the  memoir  above  cited. 

Calling  H,  the  height  BC  (Fig.  65)  of  a  wall  of  uniform 
thickness,  the  face  and  back  being  vertical. 

On- -ymmim 


Flg.«65.— Bq^reaeiitB  a  aectton  0  of  a  retainiiig  wmO 
with  tha  face  and  back  Tartioal. 
P,  ■action  of  tha  embankmexit  above  the  waU. 


A,  the  mean  height  CG  of  the  embankment,  retained  by  the 
wall,  above  the  top  of  the  wall. 

(?,  the  oerm  DI,  or  (Bstance  between  the  foot  of  the  emb  mk- 
ment  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  wall. 

ay  the  angle  between  the  line  of  the  natural  slope  BN  of  tlic 
earth  of  the  embankment  and  the  vertical  BG. 

f  =cot.  a  J  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  the  earth  of  the  em- 
bankment. 

Wy  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  earth. 
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V)\  the  weiffht  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masonry  of  the  walL 
hy  the  baae  AB,  or  thickness  of  the  wall  at  bottom. 
Then,  _ 

J=0.74  tan.  ia4/^(A+1.126H)+0.0488A  —  0.56o  tan.  a(g 

-0-6p(g-0-25). 

The  above  formula  ^ves  the  value  of  the  base  of  a  wall 
with  vertical  faces,  withm  a  near  degree  of  approximation  to 
the  true  result,  only  when  the  values  of  the  quantities  which 
enter  mto  it  are  confined  within  certain  limits.  These  limits 
are  as  follows :  for  A,  between  0  and  H ;  c,  between  0  and 
JH;  f^  between  0.6  and  1.4,  which  correspond  to  values  of  a 
of  70**  and  35°,  being  in  the  one  case  the  angle  which  the  line 
of  the  natural  slope  of  very  fine  dry  sand  assumes,  and  in  the 
other  of  heavy  clayey  earth ;  and  for  w^  between  w\  and  \v)\ 
Besides  these  limits,  the  formula  also  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  the  moment  of  the  pressure  against  the  wall  is  1.912 
times  the  moment  of  strict  equilibrium  between  it  and  the 
wall.  This  excess  of  stability  given  to  the  wall  supposes  an 
excess  of  resistance  above  the  pressure  against  it  equal  to 
what  obtains  in  the  retaining  walls  of  Vauban,  for  fortifica- 
tions which  have  now  stooa  the  test  of  more  tlian  a  century 
with  security. 

474.  Having  by  the  preceding  formula  calculated  the 
value  of  b  for  a  vertical  wall,  the  base  V  of  another  wall,  pre- 
senting equal  stability,  but  having  a  batter  on  the  face,  the 
back  being  vertical,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  the  cross  seo- 


Flg.  06— BfOpraMUte  a  teotloa  O  of  a  ntainlag  ynH  wllli 

a  doping  fsoe  AD. 
P.  fiotioii  of  t**i*  ^— it^wVMi^^t*, 


*     a 


tion  of  retaining  walls,  can  be  calctdated  from  the  following 
notation  and  formula. 

Calling  (Fig.  66)  V  the  base  of  the  sloping  wall 
16 
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fi  £=  m—  the  batter,  or  ratio  of  the  base  of  the  elope  to  the 

perpendicular,  or  height  of  the  wall. 
Then, 

J'  =  ft  +  ^nH. 

475.  With  regard  to  sliding  either  on  the  base  of  the 
foundation  courses,  or  on  the  bed  of  any  of  the  horizontal 

I'oints  of  the  wall,  M.  Poncelet  shows,  in  the  memoir  cited, 
>j  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  calculations 
made  under  the  suppositions  both  of  rotation  and  sliding, 
that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  latter,  when 
the  dimensions  are  calculated  to  conform  to  the  former,  so 
long  as  the  limits  of  h  are  taken  between  0  and  4H ;  partica- 
larlj  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  allow  the  mort^  of  the 
masonry  to  set  firmly  before  forming  the  embankment  behind 
the  wall. 

476.  Mr.  0.  S.  Constable  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  New  York,  in  1873,  in  which  he 
showed  by  means  of  a  model  and  experiments  that  the  prism 
which  produces  the  maximum  thrust  or  pressure  was  less  than 
GCD.  The  wall,  when  composed  of  blocks,  will  not  turn 
over  bodily  about  the  outer  edge,  but  there  will  be  a  broken 
line  of  fracture  as  shown  by  the  heavy  line  in  (Fig.  67),  the 
general  direction  of  which  correspondls  to  the  natural  slope 


ng.  97— C  O  b  the  bMk  of  the  vdL 
C  B  repreMnte  the  iiatii»l  dope  e(  the 
euih.  O  C  I>  the  prim  whlcb  ghnae 
the  maximum  pfcarare^  AB  a  Use 
panltaltoOD. 


of  the  earth,  although  the  two  have  not  necessarily  the  same 
direction.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of 
the  prism  GCD  will  not  be  active  in  overturning  the  wall,  but 
on  tne  other  hand  will  prevent,  or  tend  to  prevent,  a  portion 
of  the  back  of  the  wall  from  moving  with  the  main  part 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  is  evident  that  the  for- 
mulas which  are  founded  on  the  supposition  tliat  the  whole  of 
the  prism  GCD  is  active  in  producing  a  rotation  of  the  wall 
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err  on  the  safe  side,  and  give  an  unnecefisarily  large  margin 
for  safety. 

His  experiments  also  showed  that  the  wall  might  start  to 
fall  but  not  fall,  and  that  it  required  considerable  jarring  to 
cause  it  to  fall.  When  the  movement  began  the  face  did  not 
remain  plane  but  became  curved.  This  shows  why  in  prac- 
tice walls  have  assumed  a  curved  face,  and  yet  stand  securely 
for  many  years.  After  a  slight  movement  has  taken  place, 
the  pressure  due  to  the  earth  is  slightly  relieved,  and  the 
whole  mass  takes  up  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  until 
finally  the  earth  neany  supports  itself. 

477.  Form  of  Section  of  Retaining  Walla.  The  more 
usual  form  of  cross  section  is  that  in  which  the  back  of  the 
wall  is  built  vertically,  and  the  face  with  a  batter  varying 
between  one  base  to  six  perpendicular,  and  one  base  to 
twenty-four  perpendicular.  The  former  limit  having  been 
adopted,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  effects  of  weather;  and  the  latter  because  a  wall 
having  a  face  more  nearly  vertical  is  liable  in  time  to  yield 
to  the  effects  of  the  pressure,  and  lean  forward. 

478.  The  most  aavantageous  form  of  cross  section  for 
economy  of  masonry  is  the  one  (Fig.  68)  termed  a  lecmmg 


Xlg;  68— BepreMnti  •  Motkn  O  of  »  leaning  Tetelntng 
wan  with  a  doping  fiuw  AD  and  the  back  BO  oomi- 


retaining  wall.  The  counter  slope,  or  reversed  batter  of  the 
back  of  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  perpendicular  to 
one  base.  In  this  case  strength  requires  that  tne  perpendi- 
cular let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  upon 
the  base,  should  fall  so  far  within  the  inner  edge  of  the  base, 
that  the  stone  of  the  bottom  course  of  the  foundation  may 
present  sufficient  surface  to  bear  the  pressure  upon  it. 

479.  Walls  with  a  curved  batter  (Fig.  69)  both  upon  the 
face  and  back,  have  been  used  in  England,  by  some  engineers, 
for  quays.    They  present  no  peculiar  advantages  in  strength 
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over  walls  with  plane  faces  and  backs,  and  reqnire  pardcnlar 
care  in  arranging  the  bond,  and  fitting  the  stones  or  bricks 
of  the  face. 


480.  Measures  fi>T  Increasing  the  Strength  of  Retain- 
ing Walla.  TheBe  consist  in  the  addition  of  connt^rforta, 
in  the  nee  of  relieving  arches,  and  in  the  modes  of  forming 
the  embankment. 

481.  Connterforta  give  additional  strength  to  a  retaining 
wall  in  several  wars.  By  dividing  the  whole  line  of  the  waS 
into  shorter  lengths  between  each  pair  of  counterforts,  they 
prevent  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  wall  from  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  earth,  and  bulging  outward  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  walla  ;  by  receiving  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
on  the  back  of  the  counterfort,  instead  of  on  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  back  of  the  wall,  its  effect  in  producing 
rotation  about  the  exterior  foot  of  the  wall  is  diminiBhed ;  the 
sides  of  the  connterforts  acting  as  abntments  to  the  mass  of 
earth  between  tliem  may,  in  the  case  of  sand,  or  like  soil, 
cause  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  the  counterforts  to  bo 
relieved  from  a  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  it, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  particles  of  sand  become 
buttressed  against  each  other  when  confined  laterally,  and 
offer  a  resistance  to  pressure. 

482.  The  horizontal  section  of  connterforts  may  be  either 
rectangular  or  trapezoidal.  When  placed  against  the  back  of 
a  wall,  the  rectangnlar  form  offers  tne  greater  stability  in  the 
case  of  rotation,  and  is  more  economical  in  construction ;  the 
trapezoidal  form  gives  a  broader  and  therefore  a  firmer  coa- 
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Bection  between  the  wall  and  counterfort  than  the  rectangular, 
a  point  of  Bome  consideration  where,  from  the  character  of 
the  materials,  the  strength  of  this  connection  must  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar  used  for  the  masonry. 

483.  Counterforts  have  been  chiefly  used  by  military  engi- 
neers for  the  retaining  walk  of  fortifications,  termed  revite- 
merits.  In  regulating  their  form  and  dimensions,  the  practice 
of  Vauban  has  generally  been  followed,  which  is  to  make  th^ 
horizontal  section  of  the  counteWort  trapezoidal,  making  the 
height  of  the  trapezoid  ef  (Fig.  70),  which  corresponds  to  the 


Fig.  70— Bepreienta  a  notion  A  and  plan  D  of  a  wall,  and 
~^—  B,  and  plan  B  cf  a  teapearaldal  ooantecfort. 


length  of  the  coxmterfort,  two-tenths  of  the  height  of  the 
wau  added  to  two  feety  the  base  of  the  trapezoia  db  corre- 
sponding to  the  junction  of  the  counterfort  and  back  of  the 
wall,  one-tenth  of  the  height  added  to  twofeet^  and  the  side 
ed  which  corresponds  to  die  back  of  the  counterfort  eaual  to 
two-thirds  of  the  base  db.  The  counteiforts  ai-e  placea  from 
15  to  18  feet  from  centre  to  centre  along  the  back  of  the 
wall,  according  to  the  strength  required. 

484.  In  admng  counterforts  to  walls,  the  practice  has  ge- 
nerally been  to  regard  them  only  as  giving  additional  stabihty 
to  the  wall,  and  not  as  a  means  of  diminishing  its  volume  of 
masonry  of  which  the  addition  of  the  counterforts  ought  to 
admit. 

485.  ReUevi/ng  Arches  are  so  termed  from  their  preventing 
a  portion  of  the  embankment  from  resting  against  the  back 
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of  the  wall,  and  thus  relieving  it  from  a  part  of  the  pressare. 
They  consist  (Fig.  71)  of  one  or  more  tiers  of  brick  arches 


Fig.  71— BepnMoto  a  MoCiim  X  and  an  diva* 
tion  K  a(a  wall  and  laUeTing  ardiM  in  tfaict 
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bnilt  upon  counterforts,  which  act  as  the  piers  of  the  arches. 
In  arranging  a  combination  of  relieving  arches  and  their 
piers,  the  latter,  like  ordinary  counterforts,  are  placed  about 
18  feet  apart  between  their  centre  lines ;  ^eir  length  should 
be  so  regulated  that  the  earth  behind  them  resting  on  the 
arches,  and  falling  under  them  with  the  natural  slope,  shall 
not  reach  the  wall  between  the  arch  and  the  foot  of  me  back 
of  the  wall  below  the  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  arches,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  counterforts,  will  depend  upon  the  weight 
which  the  arches  sustain.  The  dimensions  ot  the  wall  will 
be  regulated  by  the  decreased  pressure  against  it  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  ardbes,  and  the  point  at  whidti  this  pressure 
acts. 

486.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  the  embank- 
ment before  the  mortar  of  the  retaining  wall  has  had  time  to 
set  firmly,  the  portion  of  the  embankment  next  to  the  wall 
may  be  of  a  compact  binding  earth  placed  in  layers  inclining 
downward  from  the  back  of  the  watl,  and  well  rammed ;  or 
of  a  stiff  mortar  made  either  of  clay,  or  sand,  with  about  ^h 
in  bulk  of  lime.  Instead  of  bringing  the  embankment  di- 
rectl;^  a^inst  the  back  of  the  wall,  dry  stone,  or  fascines  may 
be  laid  m  to  a  suitable  depth  back  from  the  wall  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  precaution,  however,  of  aUovying  the  mortar 
to  set  firmly  before  forming  the  emianhnent,  should  never  be 
omitted  except  in  cases  of  exstrem^  urgency,  and  then  the 
bond  of  the  masonry  should  be  arranged  with  peculiar  care, 
to  prevent  disjunction  along  any  of  the  horizontal  joints. 

487.  "Walls  built  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  water  should  be 
regulated  in  form  and  dimensions  like  the  retaining  walls  of 
embankments.  The  buoyant  effort  of  the  water  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the 
wall,  whenever  the  masonry  is  so  placed  as  to  be  partially 
immersed  in  the  water. 
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488.  Hea^  walls,  and  even  those  of  ordinaty  dimensione; 
when  expoeed  to  moisture,  should  be  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
Groat  has  been  tried  in  laying  heavy  rubble  walls,  bnt  with 
decided  want  of  success,  the  succeesive  drraicbings  of  the 
stone  causing  the  sand  to  separate  from  the  lime,  leaving 
when  dry  s  weak  porous  mortar.  When  the  stone  is  laid  in 
full  mortar,  grout  may  be  used  with  advantage  over  each 
oonise,  to  fill  any  voids  left  in  the  mass. 

4S0.  Betoo  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  filling  between 
the  back  and  &cing  of  water-tight  walls ;  it  presents  no  ad- 
vantage over  walls  of  cut,  or  rubble  stone  laid  in  hydranlis 
mortar,  and  causes  unequal  settling  in  the  parts,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  in  the  conBtruction. 

400.  When  a  weight,  arising  from  a  mass  of  masonry  or 
eartb,  rests  npon  two  or  more  isolated  supports,  tliat  portion 
of  it  which  is  distributed  over  the  space,  or  2eami^  between 
any  two  of  the  supports,  may  be  borne  by  a  block  of  stone, 
termed  a  lintel,  laid  horizontally  upon  the  supports,  by  a 
combination  of  blocks  termed  &plate^nde,  so  arranged  as  to 
resist,  without  disjunction,  the  pressure  npon  them ;  or  by  an 
uch. 

48L  UnteL  Owing  to  the  slight  resistance  of  stone  to  a 
cross  Btmin,  and  to  shocks,  lintel  of  ordinary  dimeneions 
cannot  be  used  alone  with  safety,  for  bearings  over  five  or 
six  feet  For  wider  bearings,  a  slight  brick  arch  is  throvm 
across  the  bearing  above  the  lintel,  and  thua  relieves  it  from 
the  pressure  of  the  parts  above. 

49f2.  Plate-bande.  The  plate-bande  is  a  combination  of 
blocks  cat  in  the  form  of  truncated  wedges.  From  the  form 
of  the  blocks,  the  pressure  thrown  upon  them  causes  a  lateral 
preeeure  which  must  be  sustained  either  by  the  supports,  or 
by  some  other  arrangement  (Fig.  12). 
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The  plate-bande  should  be  used  only  for  narrow  bearings, 
as  the  upper  edges  of  the  blocks  at  the  acute  angles  are  liablo 
to  splinter  from  the  pressure.  If  the  bearing  exceeds  10 
feet,  the  plate-bande  should  be  relieved  from  the  pressoia 
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1)y  a  brick  arch  above  it.  Additional  means  of  BtrenTthening 
the  plate-bande  are  Bometimea  used  by  forming  a  broken  joint 
between  the  blocks,  or  by  a  projection  made  on  the  face  of 
one  block  to  fit  into  a  cotreaponding  iadeiit  in  the  adjaceot 
one,  or  by  connecting  the  blocks  with  iron  bolts. 

When,  from  any  cause,  the  Bnpports  cannot  be  made  Bufli- 
ciently  strong  to  resist  the  lateral  preesure  of  the  plate-baitde, 
the  extreme  blockB  must  be  nnited  by  an  iron  bar,  termed  a 
tie,  suitably  arranged  to  keep  the  blocks  from  yielding. 

483.  Arches.  The  arch  is  a  combination  of  wedge-Bbaped 
blocks,  termed  areA  stones,  or  vouasoirs,  truncated  towards 
the  angle  of  the  wedges  by  a  curved  surface  which  is  usually 
normal  to  the  eurfacea  of  the  joints  between  the  blocks. 
This  inferior  surface  of  the  arch  ia  termed  the  ao^.  The 
upper,  or  outer  surface  of  the  arch  is  termed  the  back 
(Fig.  73). 
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4S4.  The  extreme  blocks  of  the  arch  rest  against  lateral 
supports,  termed  abuimenis,  which  Buataia  both  the  vertical 
pressure  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  arch  stones,  and  the 
weight  of  whatever  lies  upon  them  ;  also  the  lateral  pressure 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  arch. 

495.  In  a  range,  or  series  of  archea  placed  side  by  side, 
the  extreme  supports  are  termad  the  abutments,  the  interme- 
diate supports  which  sustain  the  intermediate  arches  and  the 
halves  of  the  two  extreme  ones  are  termed  piers.  When  the 
size  of  the  arches  is  the  same,  and  their  springing  lines  are 
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in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  piers  receive  no  other  pres- 
sure bat  that  arising  from  the  weight  of  tiie  arches. 

486.  Arches  are  classified,  from  the  form  of  the  sofSt,  into 
ejflmdricaly  conical^  conaidalj  warped^  annular ^  groined^  dois- 
teredy  and  domes.  They  are  also  termed  riahty  obliqv^y  or 
askewj  and  rampaiUy  from  their  direction  with  respect  to  a 
vertical,  or  horizontal  plane. 

487.  Cylindrical,  groined  and  cloistered  arches  are  formed  by 
the  intersections  oi  two  or  more  cylindrical  arches.  The 
span  of  the  arches  may  be  different,  but  the  rise  is  the  same 
in  eadi.  The  axes  of  the  cylinders  will  be  in  the  same  plane, 
and  they  may  intersect  nnder  any  angle. 

The  groined  arch  (Fig.  74)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
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portions  of  each  cylinder  which  lie  nnder  the  other  and  be- 
tween their  common  curves  of  intersection ;  thns  forming  a 
j)rojecting,  or  salient  edge  on  the  soffit  along  these  curves. 

The  cloistered  arch  (Fig.  75)  is  formed  by  removing  those 
portions  of  each  cylinder  which  are  above  the  other  and  ex- 
terior to  their  common  intersection,  forming  thns  re-entering 
angles  along  the  same  lines. 

488.  The  planes  of  the  joints  in  both  of  these  arches  are 
Placed  in  the  flame  manner  as  in  the  simple  cylindrical  arch. 
The  inner  edges  of  the  corresponding  course  of  voussoirs  in 
each  arch  are  placed  in  the  same  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
axes  of  tlie  cylinders.  The  portions  of  the  soffit  in  each  cyl- 
inder, corresponding  to  each  course  of  voussoirs,  which  form 
either  the  groin  in  me  one  case,  or  the  re-entering  angle  in 
the  other,  are  cut  from  a  single  stone,  to  present  no  joint 
along  the  common  intersection  of  the  arcnes,  and  to  give 
them  a  firmer  bond. 
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488.  When  the  spans  at  the  two  ends  of  an  arch  are  an* 
equal,  but  the  rise  is  the  same,  then  the  soffit  of  the  arei  w 
made  of  a  conoidal  surface.  The  curves  of  right  section  at 
the  two  ends  may  be  of  anj  figure,  but  are  neuall;  taken 
from  some  variety  of  the  elliptical,  or  oval  curves.  The 
soffit  is  formed  bv  moving  a  line  upon  the  two  curves,  and 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  their  spans 

The  conoidal  arch  belongs  to  the  class  with  warped  sofBta, 
A  variety  of  warped  surfaces  may  be  used  for  aoflits  accord- 
ing to  circomstances ;  the  joints  and  the  bond  depending  on 
the  generation  of  the  surface. 

500.  In  arranging  the  joints  in  conoidal  arches,  the  heading 
.joints  are  contamed  in  planes  perpendicnlar  to  the  axis  o3 
the  arch.  The  eonrsing  joints  are  aleo  formed  of  plane  sur- 
faces, BO  arranged  that  the  portion  of  the  joint  corresponding 
to  each  block  is  formed  by  a  plane  normal  to  the  conoid  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  block.  In  this  waj 
the  joints  or  the  string  conrse  will  not  be  formed  of  contin- 
Tioua  BurfaeeB.    To  make  them  so,  it  wonld  be  necessaiy  to 

five  them  the  form  of  warped  surfaces,  which  present  more 
ifflculty  in  their  mechanical  execution,  and  not  sufficient  ad- 
vantages over  the  method  just  explained  to  compensate  for 
having  them  continuous. 

BOL  The  annular  arch  is  formed  by  revolving  the  plane  of 
a  semi-circle,  or  semi-oval,  or  other  curve,  about  a  line  dram 
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without  the  figure  and  parallel  to  the  rise  of  the  arch  (Fig. 
Y6).  One  series  of  joints  in  this  arch  will  be  formed  by 
conical  surfaces  passing  through  the  inner  edges  of  the 
stones  which  correspond  to  the  string  courses ;  and  the  other 
series  will  be  planes  passed  through  the  axis  about  which  the 
semi-circle  is  revolved.  This  last  series  should  break  joints 
with  each  other. 
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502.  The  soflSt  of  a  dome  is  usually  formed  by  revolving 
the  quadrant  of  one  of  the  usual  curves  of  cylindrical  arches 
around  the  rise  of  the  curve ;  or  else  by  revolving  the  semi* 
curve  about  the  line  of  the  span,  and  taking  the  half  of  the 
surface  thus  generated  for  the  soffit  of  the  dome.  In  the 
jBurst  of  these  cases  the  horizontal  section  of  the  dome  at  the 
springing  line  will  be  a  circle ;  in  the  second  the  entire  curve 
of  the  semi-curve  by  which  the  soffit  is  generated.  The  plan 
of  domes  may  also  be  of  regular  polygonal  figures,  in  wnich 
case  the  soffit  will  be  a  polygonal-cloistered  ai'ch  formed  of 
equal  sections  of  cylinders  (Fig.  77).  The  joints  and  the 
bond  are  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  arches.  I 

508.  The  voussoirs  which  form  the  ring  course  of  the 
heads,  in  ordinary  cylindrical  arches,  are  usually  terminated 
by  plane  surfaces  at  top  and  on  the  sides,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
connecting  them  with  the  horizontal  courses  of  the  head  which 
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lie  above  and  on  each  Bide  of  the  arch  (Fies-  78  and  79). 
This  connection  may  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  waya.  The  two 
points  to  be  kept  in  view  are,  to  form  a  good  bond  between 
the  vouseoirB  and  horizontal  courBea,  and  to  give  a  pleaaiug 


architectural  effeut  by  the  arranji^inent.  This  connectiun 
Bhould  always  give  a  symmetrical  i^pearance  to  the  halves  of 
the  atrnctnre  on  each  side  of  the  crown.  To  effect  these 
several  objecte  it  may  be  neceeeary,  in  eaees  of  oval  arches,  to 
make  the  breadth  of  the  vonsBoirs  imeqnal,  diminishing 
nsiially  those  near  the  Bprin^ng  lines. 

504^  In  small  arches  the  voossoirs  near  the  springing  line 
are  BO  cut  as  to  foi'm  a  part  also  of  tlie  horizontal  course  (see 
Fig.  78),  forming  what  is  termed  an  elbow  Joint.  This  plan 
is  objectioTiable,  both  because  there  is  a  waste  of  material  in 
forming  a  joint  of  thiB  kind,  and  the  stone  is  liable  to  crack 
when  the  arch  settles. 

505.  'ilie  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  vonssoirs  shonld  be 
determined  both  by  geometrical  drawings  and   nomerical 
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calculation,  whenever  the  arch  is  important,  or  prefients  any 
complication  of  form.  The  drawings  snould,  in  the  first  place, 
be  made  to  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  determine  the  parts 
with  accuracy,  and  from  these,  pattern  drawings  giving  the 
parts  in  their  true  size  may  be  made  for  the  use  of  3ie  mason. 
To  make  the  pattern  drawings,  the  side  of  a  vertical  wall,  or 
a  firm  horizontal  area  may  be  prepared,  with  a  thin  coating 
of  mortar,  to  receive  a  thin  smooth  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
The  drawing  may  be  made  on  this  surface  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  describing  the  curve  either  by  points  from  its  calcu- 
lated abscissas  and  ordinates,  or,  where  it  is  formed  of  circular 
arcs,  by  using  the  ordinary  instrument  for  describing  such 
arcs  when  the  centres  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  prepared 
surface.  In  ovals  the  positions  of  the  extreme  radii  snould  be 
accurately  drawn  either  from  calculation,  or  construction. 
To  construct  the  intermediate  normals,  whenever  the  centres 
of  the  arcs  do  not  fall  on  the  surface,  an  arc  with  a  chord  of 
about  one  foot  may  be  set  off  on  each  side  of  the  point 
through  which  the  normal  is  to  be  drawn,  and  the  chord  of 
the  whole  arc,  thus  set  off,  be  bisected  by  a  perpendicular. 
This  construction  will  generally  give  a  sufficiently  accurate 
practical  result  for  elliptical  and  other  curves  of  a  large  size. 

506.  The  masonry  of  arches  may  be  either  of  dressed  stone, 
rubble,  or  brick. 

In  wide  spans,  particularly  for  oval  and  other  flat  arches, 
cut  Btone  should  alone  be  used.  The  joints  should  be  dressed 
with  extreme  accuracy.  As  the  voussbirs  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  framing  of  timber,  termed  a  ce7itre,  until  the 
arch  is  completed,  and  as  this  structure  is  liable  to  yield,  both 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  materials  and  the  number  of  joints 
in  the  frame,  an  allowance  for  the  settling  ii^  the  arch,  arising 
from  these  causes,  is  sometimes  made,  in  cutting  the  joints  of 
the  voussoirs /'afo^,  that  is,  not  according  to  the  true  position 
of  the  normal,  but  from  the  supposed  position  the  jomts  will 
take  when  the  arch  has  settled  thoroughly.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  into  perfect  contact 
when  the  arcnnas  assumed  its  permanent  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  thus  prevent  the  voussoirs  from  breaking  by  unequal 
pressures  on  their  coursing  joints.  This  is  a  problem  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  it  will  generally  be  better  to  cut  the 
joints  true,  and  guard  against  settling  and  its  effects  by  giving 
^reat  stiffness  to  the  centres,  and  oy  placing  between  the 
joints  of  those  voussoirs,  where  the  principal  movement  takes 
place  in  arches,  sheets  of  lead  suitably  hammered  to  fit  the 
joint  and  yield  to  any  pressure. 


607.  Themsonorof  laying  tlie  vonsBoirs  demands  peculiftr 
care,  particularly  in  thoBe  which  form  the  heads  of  tiie  arch. 
The  poBitioufi  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  vouBsoire  are  deter- 
mined by  fixed  lines,  marked  on  the  abutments,  or  some 
other  immovable  object,  and  the  cslcalated  distancee  of  the 
edges  from  these  lines.  These  distances  can  be  readily  set 
oft  by  means  of  the  level  and  plamb-line.  The  angle  of  each 
joint  can  be  fixed  by  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  connected  with  a 
plumb-line,  on  which  the  position  of  each  Joint  is  marked. 

SOS.  Brick  may  be  need  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cnt 
stone,  for  arches  of  considerable  size.  When  the  thickness  of 
a  brick  arch  exceeds  a  brick  and  a  half,  the  bond  from  the 
soffit  ontword  presents  some  difficulties.  If  the  bricks  are 
laid  in  concentric  layers,  or  ahelle,  a  continnona  joint  will  be 
formed  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  soffit,  which  will  proba- 
Mt  yield  when  the  arch  settles,  caasing  the  shells  to  sepamte 
(Eig.  80).    If  the  bricks  are  laid  like  ordinary  string  cooises, 


forming  continnona  joints  from  the  soffit  oatward,  these  joints, 
from  the  form  of  the  bricks,  will  be  very  open  at  the  back, 
and,  from  the  yielding  of  the  mortar,  the  arch  will  be  liable 
to  injury  in  settling  from  this  CBUse.  To  obviate  both  of  these 
defects,  the  arch  may  be  built  partly  by  the  first  plan  and 
^rtly  by  the  second,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  shells  and  blocix. 
The  crown,  or  key  of  the  arch  should  be  laid  in  a  block,  in- 
creasing the  breadth  of  the  block  by  two  bricks  for  each 
course  from  the  soffit  outward.  These  bricks  should  be  laid 
in  hvdraulic  cement,  and  be  well  wedged  with  pieces  of  thin 
hara  slate  between  the  joints. 
608.  When  a  combination  of  brick  and  cut  stone  is  osed,  the 


ring  conrses  of  the  heads,  with  some  intermediate  ring  conrseB, 
the  bottom  string  coarees,  the  keystone  course,  and  a  few  in- 
termediate string  coorsee,  are  maoe  of  cat  stone  (Fig.  81),  the 


intermediate  spaces  being  filled  in  with  brick.  The  brick 
portions  of  the  soffit  may,  if  neceesary,  be  thrown  within  the 
stone  portioDB,  forming  plain  caissons. 

&10.  The  centres  of  large  arches  shonld  not  be  struck  until 
the  whole  of  the  mortar  has  set  firmly.  After  the  centres 
are  stmck,  the  arch  is  allowed  to  assume  ite  permanent  state 
of  equilibrium,  before  any  of  the  anperetructure  is  laid. 

BUI.  When  tiie  heads  of  the  arch  form  a  part  of  an  exterior 
surface,  aa  the  faces  of  a  wall,  or  the  outer  portions  oi  a 
bridge,  the  Toaasoirs  of  the  head  ring  conrses  are  connected 
with  the  horizontal  courses,  as  has  been  explained  ;  the  top 
Borface  of  the  vousBoire  of  the  intermediate  ring  coqibcb  are 
tunally  left  in  a  roughly  dressed  state  to  receive  the  courses 
of  masonry  termed  the  oapping  (see  Fig.  81),  which  rests 
opon  the  arch  between  the  \mlfl  of  the  h^.  Before  laying 
toe  capping,  the  joints  of  the  voassoirs  on  the  back  of  the 
arch  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  wherever  they  are 
found  to  be  open  from  the  settling  of  the  arch,  they  should 
be  filled  np  with  Boft-tempered  mortar,  and  by  driving  in 
pieces  of  hard  slate.  The  capping  may  be  variously  formed 
of  rubble,  brick,  or  beton.  Where  the  arches  are  exposed  to 
the  filtration  of  rain  water,  as  in  those  used  for  bridges  aud 
the  casemates  of  fortifications,  the  csppii^  should  be  ot  beton 
laid  in  layers,  and  well  rammed,  with  the  nsnal  precautions 
for  obtainmg  a  solid  homogeneous  mass. 

fil2.  The  difliunlty  of  forming  water-tight  cappings  of 
masonry  has  led  engineers,  within  a  few  years  back,  to  try  a 
ooating  of  asphalte  upon  the  Borface  of  beton.    The  sar&oe 
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of  the  beton  capping  is  made  mif  onn  and  Bmooth  by  flie 
trowel,  or  float,  and  the  mass  is  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  asphalte  is  laid.  Asphalte  is  usualhr  laid  on  in 
two  layers.  Before  applying  the  first,  the  snrrace  of  the 
beton  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dust,  and  receive  a 
coating  of  mineral  tar  applied  hot  with  a  swab.  Thia  appli- 
cation of  hot  mineral  tar  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
air  bubbles  in  the  layers  of  asphalte  which,  when  present, 

1)ermit  the  water  to  percolate  through  the  masonry.  The  first 
ayer  of  asphalte  is  laid  on  in  squares,  or  thin  blocks,  care 
being  taken  to  form  a  perfect  union  between  the  edges  of 
the  squares  by  pouring  the  hot  liquid  along  them  in  forming 
each  new  one.  The  surface  of  the  first  layer  is  made  uni- 
form, and  rubbed  until  it  becomes  smooth  and  hard  with  an 
ordinary  wooden  float.  In  laying  the  second  layer,  the  same 
precautions  are  taken  as  for  the  first,  the  squares  breaking 
joints  with  those  of  the  first.  Fine  sand  is  strewed  over  the 
surface  of  the  top  layer,  and  pressed  into  the  asphalte  before 
it  becomes  hard. 

Coverings  of  asphalte  have  been  used  both  in  Eurox)©  a^<i 
in  our  military  structures  for  some  years  back  with  decided 
success.  There  have  been  failures,  in  some  instances,  arising 
in  all  probability  either  from  using  a  bad  material,  or  from 
some  fault  of  workmanship. 

613.  In  a  range  of  arches,  like  those  of  bridges,  or  case- 
mates, the  capping  of  each  arch  is  shaped  with  two  inclined 
surfaces,  like  a  common  roof.  The  bottoms  of  these  surfaces, 
by  their  junction,  form  gutters  where  the  water  collects,  and 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  oflf  in  conduits,  formed  either  of 
iron  pipes,  or  of  vertical  openings  made  through  the  naasoniy 
of  the  piers  which  communicate  with  horizontal  covered 
drains.  A  small  arch  of  sufiicient  width  to  admit  a  man  to 
examine  its  interior,  or  a  square  culvert,  is  formed  over  the 
gutter.  When  the  spaces  between  the  head  walls  above  the 
capping  is  filled  in  with  earth,  a  series  of  drains  rtmning 
from  the  top,  or  ridqe  of  the  capping,  and  leading  into  the 
main  gutter  drain,  snould  be  formed  of  brick.  They  may  be 
best  made  by  using  dry  brick  laid  flat,  and  with  intervals  left 
for  the  drains,  these  being  covered  by  other  courses  of  dry 
brick  with  the  joints  in  some  degree  open.  The  earth  is  SS\xA 
in  upon  the  upper  course  of  bricks,  which  should  be  so  laid 
as  to  form  a  uniform  surface. 

514.  From  observations  taken  on  the  manner  in  which 
large  cylindrical  arches  settle,  and  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale,  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  of  arches  where  the 
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me  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  half  span  they  yield  (Fig.  82) 
by  the  crown  of  the  arch  falling  inward,  and  thrusting  out- 
ward the  lower  portions,  presentinff  five  joints  of  rupture, 
one  at  the  keystone,  one  on  each  siae  of  it  which  limit  the 
portions  that  fall  inward,  and  one  on  each  side  near  the 
BprifigiTig  lines  which  limit  the  parts  thrust  outward.    In 
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yield  bj  mptore. 
o,  joint  of  mptore  at  the  keyetone. 
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pointed  arches,  or  those  in  which  the  rise  is  greater  than  the 
half  span,  the  tendency  to  yielding  is,  in  some  cases,  differ- 
ent; here  the  lower  parts  may  fall  inward  (Fig.  88),  and 
thrust  upward  and  outward  the  parts  near  the  crown. 


Fig.  88*^Beprasenti  the  mamur  in  whldi  pdnted 

arohea  may  yield. 
The  lattan  refte  to  ■una  potaita  as  in  Fig.  SSL 
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The  an^le  which  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
to  the  joint  of  rupture  makes  with  a  vertical  line  is  called 
the  angle  ofmptxure.  This  term  is  also  used  when  the  arch 
IB  stable,  or  when  there  is  no  joint  of  rupture,  in  which  case 
it  refers  to  that  point  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  rotate.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  including  that 
portion  of  the  arch  near  the  crown  which  will  cause  the 
greatest  ikTu%t  or  horizontal  pressure  at  the  crown.  This 
thrvfft  tends  to  crush  the  vouMovrs  at  the  crown,  and  also  to 
OYertum  the  abutments  about  some  outer  joint  The  thrust 
is  rarely  sufficient  to  crush  ordinary  stone.  The  most  com- 
mon mode  of  failure  is  by  rupturing,  or  turning  about  a  joint 
In  very  thick  arches  nrpture  may  take  place  from  dvppmg 
on  the  joints. 

Slfi-  The  joints  of  rapture  below  the  keystone  vary  in 
arches  of  different  thicknesses  and  forms,  and  in  the  same 
arch  with  the  weight  it  sustains. 

516.  The  problem  for  finding  the  joints  of  rupture  by  cal- 
eolation,  ana  the  consequent  tnickness  of  the  abutments  ne- 
ceeeary  to  preserve  the  arch  from  yielding,  has  been  solved 
17 
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by  a  number  of  writers  on  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of 
arches,  and  tables  for  effecting  the  necessary  numerical  cal- 
culations have  been  drawn  up  from  their  results  to  abridge 
the  labor  in  each  case. 

517.  In  cloistered  arches  the  abutments  may  be  less  than 
in  an  ordmary  cylindrical  arch  of  the  same  lenMh ;  and  in 
groined  arches,  m  calculating  the  resistance  o&red  by  the 
abutments,  the,  counter  resistance  offered  by  the  weight  of 
one  portion  in  resisting  the  thrust  of  the  other,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

618.  When  abutments,  as  in  the  case  of  edifices,  require  to 
be  of  considerable  height,  and  therefore  would  demand  ex- 
traordinary thickness,  ix  used  alone  to  sustain  the  thrust  of 
the  arch,  they  may  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  their 
weight  made  in  carrying  them  up  aboye  the  imposts  like  the 
hatUements  and  pinnadea  in  Gothic  architecture ;  by  adding 
to  them  ordinary,  full,  or  arched  buttresses,  termed  fiying 
buttresses  y  or  by  using  ties  of  iron  connecting  the  youssoirs 
near  the  joints  of  rupture  below  the  keystone.  Tie-rods  are 
eyidently  the  safest  expedient.  The  employment  of  these 
different  expedients,  their  forms  and  dimensions,  will  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  strueture  and  tlie  kind  of  arch.  The 
iron  tie,  for  example,  cannot  be  hidden  from  yiew  except  in 
the  plate-bande,  or  in  yery  flat  segment  arches,  and  whereyer 
its  appearance  would  be  unsightly  some  other  expedient  must 
be  tried. 

Circular  rin^  of  iron  haye  been  used  to  strengthen  the 
abutments  of  domes,  by  confining  the  lower  courses  of  the 
dome  and  relieying  die  abutment  from  the  thrust. 

519.  In  a  range  of  arches  of  unequal  size,  the  piers  will 
haye  to  sustain  a  lateral  pressure  occasioned  by  the  unequal 
horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches.  In  arranging  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  piers  this  inequality  oi  thrust  must  be 
estimated  for,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  position  of 
the  imposts  of  the  unequal  arches. 

520.  PreoautioDS  against  Settling.  One  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  important  problems  in  the  construction  of  masonry, 
is  that  of  preyenting  unequal  settling  in  parts  which  require 
to  be  connected  but  sustain  unequal  weights,  and  the  conse- 
quent ruptures  in  the  masses  arising  from  this  cause.  To 
obyiate  this  difficulty  requires  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  no 
small  degree  of  practical  tact.  Several  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  diminish  as  far  as  practicable  the  danger  from  un- 
equal settling.  Walls  sustaining  heayy  yertical  pressures 
should  be  buut  up  uniformly,  and  with  great  attention  to  the 
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bond  and  correct  fitting  of  the  conrses.  The  materials  should 
be  nniform  in  quality  and  size ;  hydraulic  mortar  should 
alone  be  used ;  and  the  permanent  weight  not  be  laid  on  the 
wall  until  the  season  after  the  masonry  is  laid.  As  a  farther 
precaution,  when  practicable,  a  trial  weight  may  be  laid  upon 
the  wall  before  loading  it  with  the  permanent  one. 

Where  the  heads  of  arches  are  buut  into  a  wall,  particularly 
if  they  are  designed  to  bear  a  heavy  permanent  weight,  as 
an  embankment  of  earth,  tt^e  wall  should  not  be  carried  up 
higher  than  the  imposts  of  the  arches  until  the  settling  of  the 
latter  has  reached  its  final  term ;  and  as  there  will  be  danger 
of  disjunction  between  the  piers  of  the  arches  and  the  wall  at 
the  head,  from  the  same  cause,  these  should  be  carried  up  in- 
dependently, but  so  arranged  that  their  after-union  may  be 
conveniently  effected.  It  would  moreover  be  always  well  to 
suspend  the  building  of  the  arches  until  the  season  follow- 
ing that  in  which  the  piers  are  finished,  and  not  to  place  the 
permanent  weight  upon  the  arches  until  the  season  loUowing 
their  completion. 

521.  Pointing.  The  mortar  in  the  joints  near  the  surfaces 
of  walls  exposed  to  the  weather  should  be  of  the  best  hydrau- 
lic lime,  or  cement,  and  as  this  part  of  the  joint  always 
requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  it  is  usually  filled,  or  as 
it  IS  termed  ^oin^,  some  time  after  the  other  work  is  finish- 
ed. The  period  at  which  pointing  should  be. done  is  a  dis- 
puted subject  among  builders,  some  preferring  to  point  while 
the  mortar  in  the  joint  is  still  fresh,  or  green^  and  others  not 
until  it  has  become  hard.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual  and 
better  plan.  The  mortar  for  pointing  should  be  poor,  that  is, 
have  rather  an  excess  of  sana ;  the  sand  should  be  of  a  fine 
uniform  grain,  and  but  little  water  be  used  in  tempering  the 
mortar,  before  applying  the  pointing,  the  joint  should  be 
well  cleansed  by  scraping  and  brushing  out  the  loose  matter, 
and  then  be  well  moistened.  The  mortar  is  applied  with  a 
suitable  tool  for  pressing  it  into  the  Joint,  and  its  surface  is 
rubbed  smooth  with  an  iron  tool.  The  practice  among  our 
military  engineers  is  to  use  the  ordinary  tools  for  calking  in 
applying  pointing ;  to  calk  the  joint  with  the  mortar  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  pointing  until  it  be- 
comes hard.  To  obtain,  pointing  thcut  wiU  wvthstamd  the 
vidsdttuies  of  our  cDlmate  is  not  the  least  of  th-e  difficulties 
of  the  builder^s  art.  The  contraction  and  expansion  of  the 
stone  either  causes  the  pointing  to  crack,  or  else  to  separate 
from  the  stone,  and  the  surface  water  penetrating  into  the 
cracks  thus  made,  when  act^d  upon  by  frost,  throws  out  the 
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pointing.  Some  have  tried  to  meet  this  diflScnlty  by  g:iviiig 
the  enrnice  of  the  pointing  such  a  shape,  and  so  arranging  it 
with  respect  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  forming  tbe  joint, 
that  the  water  shall  triclde  over  the  pointing  wi£oat  ente^ 
ing  the  crac'V,  which  is  usually  between  the  bed  of  the  stone 
and  the  pointing. 

522.  The  term  flatih  pointina  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
coating  of  hydraulic  mortar  laid  over  the  face  or  back  of  a 
wall,  to  preserve  either  the  mortar  joints,  or  the  stone  iteelf, ' 
from  the  action  of  moisture,  or  the  effects  of  the  atmoephere. 
Mortar  for  flash  pointing  should  also  be  made  poor,  and  when 
it  is  used  as  a  stucco  to  protect  masonry  from  atmoepherie 
action,  it  should  be  made  of  coarse  sand,  and  be  applied  in  a 
single  uniform  coat  over  the  surface,  which  should  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  stucco  by  having  the  joints  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  dust  and  loose  mortar,  and  being  well  moistened. 

No  pointing  of  mortar  has  been  £>und  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  weather  in  our  climate  on  a  long  line  of  coping. 
Within  a  few  years  a  pointing  of  asphalte  has  been  tried  on 
some  of  our  military  works,  and  has  given  thus  far^  promise 
of  a  successful  issue. 

523.  Btucco  exposed  to  weather  is  sometimes  covered  with 
paint,  or  other  mixtures,  to  give  it  durability.  Coal  tar  has 
oeen  tried,  but  without  success  in  our  climate.  M.  Bancoort 
de  Charloville,  in  his  work  Traits  dea  MortierSy  gives  the 
following  compositions  for  protecting  exposed  stuccoes,  whidi 
he  states  to  succeed  well  in  all  climates.  For  important  work, 
three  parts  of  linseed  oil  boiled  with  onensixth  of  its  weight 
of  litharge,  and  one  part  of  wax.  For  common  works,  one 
part  of  Unseed  oil,  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  litharge,  and 
two  or  three  parts  of  resin. 

The  surfaces  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  applying  the 
compositions,  which  should  be  hiid  on  not  with  a  brush. 

524.  Repairs  of  Masonry.  In  effecting  repairs  in  mason- 
ry, when  new  work  is  to  be  connected  with  old,  the  mortar 
of  the  old  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  off  wherever  it  is  in- 
jured along  the  surface  where  the  junction  is  effected,  and 
the  surface  thoroughly  wet  The  bond  and  other  arrange- 
ments will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  the 
surfaces  connected  should  be  fitted  as  accurately  as  practical 
ble,  so  that  by  using  but  little  mortar,  no  disunion  may  take 
place  from  settling. 

525.  An  expedient,  verv  fertile  in  its  applications  to  hy- 
draulic constructions,  has  oeen  for  some  years  in  use  among  - 
the  French  engineers,  for  stopping  leaks  in  walls  and  renew* 
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ine  the  beds  of  fonodatiom  wbich  have  yielded,  or  have  been 
otCerwiae  removed  hj  the  action  of  water.     It  coneista  in  in- 

J'ecting  bvdraulic  cement  into  the  parts  to  be  filled,  through 
lolee  drilled  through  the  masonry,  by  means  of  a  strong  sy- 
ringe. The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  83  a)  are 
usually  cylinders  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron  ;  the  bore  uniform, 
except  at  the  end,  which  is  terminated  with  a  nozle  of  the 
osual  conical  form ;  the  piston  is  of  wood,  and  is  driven  down 
by  a  heavy  mallet.  In  using  the  syringe,  it  is  adjusted  to 
the  hole ;  the  hydraulic  cement  in  a  semi-fluid  state  poured 
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into  it ;  a  wad  of  tow,  or  a  disk  of  leather  being  introduced 
on  top  before  inserting  the  piston.  The  cement  is  forced  in 
by  repeated  blows  on  the  piston. 

526.  A  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  and  fine  sand  has  been 
need  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  lime  being  ground  fresh  from 
the  kiln,  and  used  before  slaking,  in  order  that  by  the  in- 
crease of  volume  which  takes  place  from  slaking,  it  might  fill 
more  compactly  all  interior  voids.  The  use  of  unslak^  lime 
has  received  several  ingenious  applications  of  this  character ; 
its  after  expansion  may  prove  injurious  when  confined.  The 
use  of  sand  in  mortar  for  injections  has  by  some  engineers 
been  condemned,  as  from  the  state  of  fluidity  in  which  the 
mortar  must  be  used,  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe, 
and  thus  prevents  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  mass. 

527.  Ef%otB  of  Temperature  on  Masonry.  Frost  is  the 
most  powerful  destuctive  agent  against  wliich  the  engineeer 
has  to  guard  in  constmctions  of  masonry.      During  severe 
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winters  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  country,  it  has  been  as- 
certained, by  observation,  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  earth 
in  contact  with  walls  to  depths  exceedmg  ten  feet;  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  nse  every 
practicable  means  to  drain  thoronghly  all  the  ground  in  con- 
tact with  masonry,  to  whatever  deptiis  the  foundations  may 
be  sunk  below  the  surface;  for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
taken,  accidents  of  the  most  serious  nature  may  happen  to  the 
foundations  from  the  action  of  the  frost  If  water  collects  in 
any  quantity  in  the  earth  around  the  foundations,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  small  covered  drains  under  them  to  con- 
vey it  off,  and  to  place  a  stratum  of  loose  stone  between  the 
sides  of  the  foundations  and  the  surroimding  earth  to  give  it 
a  free  downward  passage. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  building,  that  nfx>rtar 
which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  before  it  has  set^  will 
he  so  much  damaged  as  to  irrvpair  enttrdy  its  properties. 
This  fact  places  in  a  stronger  li^ht  what  has  already  been  re- 
marked, on  the  necessity  of  laying  the  foundations  and  ihe 
structure  resting  on  them  in  hydraulic  mortar,  to  a  height  of 
at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground ;  for,  although  the  mortar 
of  the  foundations  might  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
frost  by  the  earth  around  them,  the  parts  immediately  above 
would  be  exposed  to  it,  and  as  those  ^arts  attract  the  mois- 
ture from  the  ground,  the  mortar,  if  ot  common  lime,  would 
not  set  in  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  frosts  of  winter. 

In  heavy  walls  the  mortar  in  the  interior  will  usually  be  se- 
cured from  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  masonry  of  this  char- 
acter mi^ht  be  carried  on  until  freezing  weather  commences ; 
but  still  in  all  important  works  it  vmi  be  by  far  the  safer 
course  to  suspend  the  construction  of  masonry  several  weeks 
before  the  ordinary  period  of  frost. 

During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  mortar  is  injured  by  a 
too  rapid  drying.  To  prevent  this  the  stone,  or  bnck,  showd 
be  thoroughiy  mmstened  before  being  laid:  and  afterwards^ 
if  the  weather  is  very  hot^  the  masonry  shovld  be  kept  wet  until 
the  mortar  gives  indications  of  setting.  The  top  course  should 
always  be  well  moistened  by  the  workmen  on  quitting  their 
work  for  any  short  period  during  very  warm  weather. 

The  effects  produced  by  a  high  or  low  temperature  on  mor- 
tar in  a  green  state  are  similar.  In  the  one  case  the  freezing 
of  the  water  prevents  a  unicm  between  the  particles  of  the 
lime  and  sand ;  and  in  the  other  the  same  arises  from  the 
water  being  rajpidly  evaporated.  In  both  cases  the  mortar 
when  it  has  set  is  weak  and  pulverulent. 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

FBAHING* 

528.  Fbaiono  is  the  art  of  arran^ng  beams  of  solid  mate- 
rials for  the  yarious  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  in 
structures.  K  frame  is  any  arratigement  of  beams  made  for 
Bustaimng  strains. 

5529.  Tnat  branch  of  framing  which  relates  to  the  combina- 
tions of  beams  of  timber  is  denominated  Ga/rpmtry. 

530.  Timber  and  iron  are  the  only  materials  in  common 
use  for  frames,  as  they  are  equally  suitable  to  resist  the  vari- 
ous strains  to  be  met  with  in  structures.  Iron,  independently 
of  ofiFering  greater  resistance  to  strains  than  timber,  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  being  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
most  suitable  forms  for  strength  without  injury  to  the  mate- 
rial ;  while  timber,  if  wrougnt  into  the  best  forms  for  the 
object  in  view,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  greatly  injured  in 
strength. 

531.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  framing  is  to  give,  by  a 
suitable  combination  of  beams,  the  requisite  de^ee  of  strength 
and  stifFness  demanded  by  the  character  or  the  structure, 
tmited  with  a  lightness  and  an  economy  of  material  of  which 
an  arrangement  of  a  massive  kind  is  not  susceptible.  To 
attain  this  end,  the  beams  of  the  frame  must  be  of  such  forms, 
and  be  so  combined  that  they  shall  not  only  offer  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  efforts  they  may  have  to  sustain,  but  shall 
not  change  their  relative  positions  from  the  effect  of  these 
efforts. 

532.  The  forms  of  the  beams  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  material  used,  and  the  nature  of  the  strain  to  which  it 
may  be  subjected,  whether  of  tension,  compression,  or  a  cross 
strain. 

533.  The  general  shape  given  to  the  frame,  and  the  com- 
binations of  the  beams  for  this  purpose,  will  depend  upon 
the  object  of  the  frame  and  the  directions  in  which  the  efforts 
act  upon  it. 

In  frames  of  timber,  for  example,  the  cross  sections  of  each 
beam  are  generally  uniform  throughout,  these  sections  being 
either  circular,  or  rectangular,  as  these  are  the  only  simple 
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f  onns  which  a  beam  can  receive  without  injury  to  its  strength. 
In  frames  of  cast-iron^  each  beam  may  be  cast  into  the  most 
suitable  form  for  thestrength  required,  considering  the  econo- 
my of  the  material. 

534.  In  combining  the  beams,  whatever  may  be  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  frame,  the  parts  which  compose  it  must,  as 
far  as  practicable,  present  triangular  figures,  each  side  of  the 
triangles  bein^  formed  of  a  single  beam ;  the  connection  of 
the  beams  at  me  angular  points,  termed  the  joints^  being  so 
arranged  that  no  yielding  can  take  place,  in  all  combina- 
tions, therefore,  in  which  the  principsil  beams  form  polygonal 
figures,  secondary  beams  must  be  aaded,  either  in  Uie  direc- 
tions of  the  diagonals  of  the  polygon,  or  so  as  to  connect  each 
pair  of  beams  forming  an  angle  of  the  polygon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  change  of  form  of  "the  figure,  ana  of 
giving  the  frame  the  requisite  stiffness.  These  secondary 
pieces  receive  the  general  appellation  of  braces.  When  they 
sustain  a  strain  of  compression  they  are  termed  struts/  when 
one  of  extension,  ties. 

535.  As  one  of  the  objects  of  a  frame  is  to  transmit  the 
strain  it  directly  receives  to  firm  points  of  support,  the  beams 
of  which  it  is  formed  should  be  so  combined  that  this  may 
be  done  in  the  way  which  shall  have  the  least  tendency  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  frame  and  to  fracture  the  beams. 

586.  The  points  of  support  of  a  frame  may  be  either 
above  or  below  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  frame  will  con- 
sist of  a  suspended  system,  in  which  the  polygon  will  assume 
a  position  oi  stable  equilibrium,  its  sides  being  subjected  to  a 
strain  of  extension.  In  the  latter  case  the  frame,  if  of  a 
polygonal  form,  must  satisfy  the  essential  conditions  already 
enumerated,  in  order  that  its  state  of  equilibrium  shall  be 
stable. 

637.  The  object  of  the  structure  will  necessarily  decide 
the  general  shape  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  strains  to  which  it  will  be  subjected.  An  examination, 
therefore,  of  the  frames  adapted  to  some  of  the  more  usual 
structures  will  be  the  best  course  for  illustrating  both  the 
preceding  general  principles  and  the  more  ordinary  combina- 
tions of  the  beams  and  joints. 

538.  Frames  fbx  Cross  Strains.  The  parts  of  a  frame 
which  receive  a  cross  strain  may  be  horizontal,  as  the  beam% 
or  foists  of  a  floor ;  or  inclined,  as  the  beams,  or  rafters 
which  form  the  inclined  sides  of  the  frame  of  a  roof.    The 

SresBure  producing  the  cross  strain  may  either  be  uniformly 
istributed  over  me  beams,  as  in  the  cases  just  cited,  or  it 
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may  act  only  at  one  point,  as  in  the  case  of  a  weight  laid 
upon  the  beam. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  extremities  of  the  beam  should  be 
firmly  fixed  against  immovable  points  of  support ;  the  longer 
side  of  the  rectangular  section  of  the  beam  should  be  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  the  strain,  as  this  is  the  best  position 
for  strength. 

If  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support,  or  the  hear- 
ing, be  not  great,  the  framing  may  consist  simply  of  a  row 
of  parallel  beams  of  such  dimensions,  andplaced  so  far  asun- 
der as  the  strain  borne  may  require.    Wnen  the  beams  are 


Pig.  84— RepmentB  a  croM  aectlon  of  horixonUl  beams  a,  abiraoed 
by  diagonal  battens  b. 


narrow,  or  the  depth  of  the  rectangle  considerably  greater 
than  the  breadth  (Fig.  84),  short  struts  of  battens  may  be 
placed  at  intervals  between  each  pair  of  beams,  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  uniting  the  bottom  of  tne  one  with  the  top  of  the 
other,  to  prevent  the  beams  from  twisting,  or  yieldmg  late- 
rally. This  also  increases  the  stiffness  of  the  structure  by 
distributing  the  strains. 

539.  When  the  bearing  and  strain  are  so  great  that  a  sin- 
gle beam  will  not  present  sufiicient  strength  and  stiffness,  a 
combination  of  beams,  termed  a  huilt  hearriy  which  may  be 
solid,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  timber  laid  in  juxtapo- 
sition, and  firmly  connected  together  by  iron  bolts  and  straps 
— or  open,  being  formed  of  two  beams,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them,  so  connected  by  cross  and  diagonal  pieces,  that 
a  strain  upon  either  the  upper  or  lower  beam  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  tne  other,  and  the  whole  ^system  act  under  the  effect 
of  the  strain  like  a  solid  beam. 

540.  Solid  built  Beams.  In  framing  solid  built  beams, 
the  pieces  in  each  course  (Fig.  85)  are  laid  abutting  end  to 

Pig.  85— RepreiientB  a  solid  bnllt  beam 
of  tbree  oonnies,  the  pleoes  of  each 
coarse  breaking  joints  and  confined 
by  Iron  hoops, 

end  with  a  square  joint  between  them,  the  courses  breaking 
joints  to  form  a  strong  bond  between  them.  The  courses 
are  firmly  connected  either  by  iron  bolts,  formed  with  a 
screw  ana  nut  at  one  end  to  bring  the  courses  into  close  con- 
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tact,  or  eke  by  iron  bands  driven  on  tight,  or  by  iron  atirmpB 
(Fig.  86)  suitably  arranged  with  screw  ends  and  nuts  for  the 
same  purpose. 


Wig.  86~Bepfe8eQts  an  Iron  stirrap  or  hoop  wtdi  nnti 
e  which  oonflne  the  ocom  pieoe  of  the  adzriip  &w 


When  the  strain  is  of  such  a  -character  that  the  courses 
would  be  liable  to  work  loose  and  slide  along  their  joints,  the 
beams  of  the  different  courses  may  1>e  made  with  shallow  is< 
dentations  (Figs.  87,  88),  accurately  fitting  into  each  other ;' 
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Fig.  87— Baprmenti  a  aoUd  bant  beaai 
of  thne  oooiaes  uraQfred  with  in- 
doata  and  oonflood  b j  iron  hoopa. 


Fig.  88— BiQpreaentB  a  solid  built  beam,  the  top  part  being  of  two  piooea  5,  b  whkh  ^Iraft 

againat  a  Inoad  flat  iron  bolt  a,  termed  a  ttng  bolL 

or  shallow  rectangular  notches  (Fig.  89)  may  be  cut  acrosB 
each  beam,  being  so  placed  as  to  receive  blocks,  or  keys  of 
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Fig.  80— Bepreemti  a  aoUd  bniltbeam 
wiih  keya  5,  fr  of  hard  wood  baUME 
thaooozaea. 


hard  wood.    The  keys  are  sometimes  made  of  two  wedge- 
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90— XtepreaeBtathe  keyain  the  form  ot  daiib]a» 
/bldtng  wedgea  a,  fr  let  Into  a  ahaOow  notch 
thabeamc 


shaped  pieces  (Fig.  90),  for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to 
fit  the  notches  more  closely,  and  to  admit  of  being  driven 
tight  upon  any  shrinkage  of  the  woody  fibre. 

The  joints  between  the  courses  may  be  left  slightly  open 
without  impairing  in  an  appreciable  degree  the  strength  of 
the  combinatioiL    This  is  a  good  method  m  beams  exp^ed  Q 
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molBtnre,  as  it  allows  of  evaporation  from  the  free  circulation 
of  the  air  through  the  joints.  Felt,  or  stout  paper  saturated 
with  mineral  tar,  has  been  recommended  to  secure  the  joints 
from  the  action  of  moisture.  The  prepared  material  is  so 
placed  as  to  occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the  joint,  and  the 
whole  iia  well  screwed  together. 

54L  Joints.  A  joint  is  the  surface  between  two  pieces 
which  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  which  are  connected 
together.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  joints  will  depend 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  beams  joined,  and  the  object 
of  the  joint. 

In  all  arran^ments  of  joints,  the  axes  of  the  beams  con- 
nected should  he  in  the'  same  plane' in  which  the  strain  upon 
the  frame  acts ;  and  the  combination  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  parts  will  accurately  fit  when  the  frame  is  put  to- 
gether, and  that  any  portion  may  be  displaced  without  dis- 
connecting the  rest.  The  simplest  forms  most  suitable  to  the 
object  in  view  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the  best. 

In  adjusting  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  any  settling  in  the  frame  which  may  arise  either 
from  the  shrinking  of  the  timber  in  seasoning  while  in  the 
frame,  or  from  the  fibres  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  stmin. 
This  is  done  by  leaving  sufficient  play  in  the  joints  when  the 
frame  is  first  set  up,  to  admit  of  the  parts  coming  into  per- 
fect contact  when  the  frame  has  attamed  its  final  settling. 
Joints  formed  of  plane  surfaces  present  more  difficulty  m 
this  respect  than  curved  joints,  as  the  bearing  sm^faces  in  the 
latter  case  will  remain  in  contact  should  any  slight  change 
take  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  beams  from  settling; 
whereas  in  the  former  a  sught  settling  might  cause  the  strains 
to  be  thrown  upon  a  comer,  or  ed^  of  the  joint,  by  which 
the  bearing  surfaces  might  be  cru&ed,  and  tne  parts  of  the 
framework  wrenched  asunder  from  the  leverage  which  such 
a  circumstance  might  occasion. 

The  surface  of  a  joint  subjected  to  pressure  should  be  as 
great  as  practicable,  to  secure  the  parts  m  contact  from  being 
crushed  by  the  strain ;  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  strain  io  prevent  sliding. 

A  thin  plate  of  iron,  or  lead,  may  be  inserted  between  the 
surfaces  of  joints  where,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  strain, 
one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  other,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  end  of  one  beam  resting  upon  the  face  of  another. 

542.  Folding  wedges,  and  pins,  or  tre&^udk^  of  hard  wood, 
are  used  to  bring  the  surfaces  of  joints  firmly  to  their  bear- 
ings, and  retain  the  parts  of  the  frame  in  their  places.    The 
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wedges  are  inserted  into  square  holes,  and  the  pins  into  anger- 
holes  made  thron^gh  the  parts  connected.  As  the  object  of 
these  accessories  is  simply  to  bring  the  parts  connected  into 
^ose  contact,  they  should  be  carefully  driven,  in  order  not  to 
cause  a  strain  that  mi^ht  crush  the  fibres. 

To  secure  joints  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain,  bolts,  straps, 
and  hoops  of  wrought  iron  are  used.  These  should  be  placed 
in  the  best  direction  to  counteract  the  strain  and  prevent  the 
parts  from  separating ;  and  wherever  the  bolts  are  requisite 
they  should  be  inserted  at  those  points  which  will  least  weaken 
the  joint. 

543.  Joints  of  Beams  united  end  to  end.  When  the  axes 
of  the  beams  are  in  the  same  right  line,  the  form  of  the  joint 
will  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  strain.  If  the  strain  is 
one  of  compression,  tha  ends  of  the  beams  may  be  united  by 
a  square  joint  perpendicular  to  their  axes,  tne  joint  being 
secured  (Fig.  91)  by  four  short  pieces  so  placed  as  to  embrace 
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Flf .  91— Eepcetenti  the  manner  in  which  the  aid  joint  of  two  beams  a  and  b  !■  flahed  «r 

■ecmed  by  side  pieces  c  and  d  bolted  to  them. 

the  ends  of  the  beams,  and  being  fastened  to  the  beams  and 
to  each  other  by  bolts.  This  arrangement,  termed  fishing  a 
heam,^  is  used  only  for  rough  work.  It  may  also  be  used 
when  the  strain  is  one  of  extension ;  in  which  case  the  short 
pieces  (Fig.  92)  may  be  notched  upon  the  beams,  or  else  keys 
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Fig.  W— Bepreaenta  a  flahed  joint  in  which  the  aide  pieces  e  and  d  axe  either  let  into  Am 

beams  or  secured  by  k^s  «,  e. 


of  hard  wood,  inserted  into  shallow  notches  made  in  the  beams 
and  short  pieces,  may  be  employed  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  joint. 

A  joint  termed  a  scarf  mB,j  be  used  for  either  of  the  fore* 
going  purposes.    This  joint  may  be  formed  either  by  halving 
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Fig.  96— Bcpmenti  a  acuf  joint  aeoaied  by  iron  plates  <^  <^  keys,  d,  tf,  and  bolti. 

the  beams  on  each  other  near  their  ends  (Fig.  93),  and  se- 
curing the  joints  by  bolts,  or  straps ;  or  else  by  so  arran^ng 
the  ends  of  the  two  beams  that  each  shall  fit  into  shallow 
triangular  notches  cnt  into  the  other,  the  joint  being  secured 
by  iron  hoops.  This  last  method  is  employed  ror  round 
timber. 

544.  When  beams  united  at  their  ends  are  subjected  to 
a  cross  strain,  a  scarf  joint  is  generally  used,  the  nnder 
part  of  the  joint  being  secured  by  an  iron  plate  confined 
to  the  beams  by  bolts.  The  scarf  for  this  purpose  may 
be  formed  simply  by  halving  the  beams  near  their  ends ; 
but  a  more  nsual  and  better  form  (Fig.  94)  is   to  make 
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M— Bepnienfa  a  icarf  joint  for  a  eron  strain  secfored  at  bottom  bj  a  pleoe  of 
bar  coonflned  to  the  beams  by  iron  hoopa  d^  d  and  keys  4,  «. 


the  portion  of  the  joint  at  the  top  surface  of  the  beams  per- 
pendicular to  their  axes,  and  about  one  third  of  their  depth ; 
the  bottom  portion  being  oblique  to  tlie  axis,  as  well  as  the 
portion  joining  these  two. 

When  the  beams  are  subjected  to  a  cross  strain  and  to  one 
of  extension  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  the  form  of  the 
Bcarf  must  be  suitably  arranged  to  resist  each  of  these  strains. 
The  one  shown  in  Fig.  95  is  a  suitable  and  usual  form  for 


Iff.  96— BepresentB  a  scarf  joint  arranged  to  reidst  a  cross  strain  and  one  ol  extension.  Tbt 
bottom  of  the  joint  is  secnred  by  an  iron  plate  confined  bjr  bolts.  The  folding  wedge  k^ 
Inserted  at  e  senrvs  to  bring  all  the  sorfaoes  of  the  jointa  to  their  beazings. 


these  objects.  A  folding  wedge  key  of  hard  wood  is  in- 
fserted  into  a  space  left  between  the  parts  of  the  joint  which 
catch  when  the  beams  are  drawn  apart.  The  key  serves  to 
bring  the  surfaces  of  the  joints  to  their  bearings,  and  to  form 
an  aDutting  surface  to  resist  the  strain  of  extension.    In  this 
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form  of  scarf  the  earface  of  the  joint  which  abnts  against 
the  key  will  be  compreesed ;  the  portions  of  the  beams  just 
above  and  below  the  key  will  be  subjected  to  extension. 
These  parts  should  present  the  same  amount  of  resistance,  or 
have  an  equality  of  cross  section.  The  length  of  liie  scarf 
should  be  regulated  by  the  resistance  with  which  the  timber 
employed  resists  detrusion  compared  with  its  resistance  to 
compression  and  extension. 

645.  When  the  axes  of  beams  form  an  angle  between 
them,  they  may  be  connected  at  their  ends  either  bv  halving 
them  on  each  other,  or  by  cutting  a  mortise  in  the  centre 
of  one  beam  at  the  end,  ana  shaping  the  end  of  the  other  to 
fit  into  it    See  Fig.  97. 

546.  Joints  fbr  conneoting  the  end  of  one  beam  with 
the  fkoe  of  another.  The  joints  used  for  this  purpose 
are  termed  mortise  and  tenon  joints.  Their  form  will 
depend   upon  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  beams. 
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TI^.   96— BeprewntB  a  mortln  «id 
joint  when  the  axes  of  the  beamsare  po^ 
-  pendlcnlar  to  each  other. 
o^  tenon  on  the  beam  A. 
ft,  mortiee  In  the  beam  B. 
e^  pin  to  hold  the  iMutB  together. 
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When  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  mor- 
tise (Fig.  96)  is  cut  into  Uie  face  of  the  beam,  and  the  end 
of  the  other  beam  is  shaped  into  a  tenon  to  fit  tiie  mortise. 


FlfT*  97— Bepreeents  a  mortlM  and 
joint  when  the  axes  of  the  beat 
obUqoe  to  each  other.  A  notch 
nrfeoes  ab  and  he  are  at  tight 
ont  into  the  beam  B^  and  a  ■baUovri 
d  ia  cat  bdow  the  sartBoe  be.  The  endoC 
the  beam  A  is  arranged  to  fit  the  Boteh  and 
mortdM  in  B.  The  jointlaaacareAbva 
bolt. 


When  the  axes  of  the  beams  are  oblique  to  each  other,  a 
triangular  notch  (Fig.  97)  is  usually  cut  into  &e  face  of 
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one  beam,  iihe  sides  of  the  notch  being  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  and  a  shallow  mortise  is  cut  into  the  lower 
surface  of  the  notch ;  the  end  of  the  other  beam  is  suitably 
shaped  to  fit  the  notch  and  mortise. 

The  direction  of  the  strain  and  the  effect  it  may  produce 
upon  the  joint  must  in  all  cases  regulate  its  form.  In  some 
cases  the  circular  joint  may  be  more  suitable  than  those 
forms  which  are  plane  surfaces;  in  others  a  double  tenon 
may  be  better  than  the  simple  joint. 

&47.  Tie  Joints.  These  joints  are  used  to  connect  beams 
which  cross,  or  lie  on  each  other.  The  simplest  and  strong- 
est  form  of  tie  joint  consists  in  cutting  a  notch  in  one  or  bom 
of  the  beams  to  connect  them  securely.  But  when  the  beams 
do  not  cross,  but  the  end  of  one  rests  upon  the  other,  a  notch 
of  a  trapezoidal  form  (Fig.  98)  may  be  cut  in  the  lower  beam 


i 


Vlg;  flS— Bflpranti  an  ocdinny  dore-tafl  joint  Meared  bj 
H  pin  «t  & 


to  receive  the  end  of  the  upper,  which  is  suitably  shaped  to 
fit  the  notch.  This,  from  its  shape,  is  termed  a  dove-tail 
ioint.  It  is  of  frequent  use  in  joinery,  but. is  not  suitable 
ipr  heavy  frames  where  the  joints  are  subjected  to  consider- 
able strains^  as  it  soon  becomes  loose  from  the  shrinking  of 
the  timber. 

548.  Open  built  Beams.  In  framing  open  built  beams, 
the  principal  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  form  such  a  con- 
nection between  the  upper  and  lower  solid  beams,  that  they 
^11  be  strained  uniformly  bythe  action  of  a  strain  at  any 
point  between  the  bearings.  This  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways,  (Fig.  99.)     The  upper  and  lower  beams  may  consist 

Tig.  QD^BepresBDta  an  open 
buDt  beam;  A  and  B  are 
the  top  and  bottom  xaila  or 
■tzlngs;  a,  a,  oron  pieoea, 
either  aingle  or  in  pahs;  d, 
diagonal  braces  in  pairs;  c, 
staigle  diagonal  braoes. 

either  of  single  beams  or  of  solid  built  beams;  these  are  con- 
nected at  regular  intervals  by  pieces  at  right  angles  to  them, 
between  which  diagonal  pieces  are  placed.    By  this  arrange- 
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ment  the  relative  position  of  all  the  parts  of  the  frame  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  strain  at  any  point  will  be  brought  to 
bear  npon  the  intermediate  points. 

549.  Framing  for  intermediate  Supports.  Beams  of 
ordinary  dimensions  may  be  used  for  wide  bearings  when 
Intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  between  the  extreme 
points. 

The  simplest  and  most  obvious  method  of  effecting  this  is 
to  place  upright  beams,  termed  props^  or  ahores,  at  suitable 
intervals  nnder  the  supported  beam. 

When  the  props  would  interfere  with  some  other  arrange- 
ment, and  points  of  support  can  be  procured  at  the  extremi- 
ties below  those  on  whicn  the  beam  rests,  inclined  struts  (Fig. 
100)  may  be  used.  The  struts  must  have  a  suitably  formed 
step  at  tne  foot,  and  be  ^connected  at  top  with  the  beam  by  a 
suitable  joint. 

In  some  cases  the  bearing  may  be  diminished  by  placing 


Tiff.  100— Bepresents  •  horivnital  bMm  C 
parted  near  the  middk  bf  ladtBad  itettta  A,  i. 


on  the  points  of  support  short  pieces,  termed  corbda  (Fig.  101), 
and  supporting  these  near  their  ends  by  struts. 


Slg.  101— BepreMoti  a 
borivmUl  heun  enp- 
ported  bjr  fCWA 
ports  a.  a,  wfth  oortMl 
pieoes  d,tf  and  iaottMd 

■tnite€;  €  to  dtefpitfa 
tliobeailBff. 


In  Other  cases  a  portion  of  the  beam,  at  the  middle,  may 
be  strengthened  by  placing  under  it  a  short  beam,  called  a 


VUr*  l<tt— Bepreia!!  a 
boriaootal  beam  c, 
atrenRthesed  ^_^ 
■traliiliiff  boem  /nd 
tooliiiedfltma^& 


atraming  learn  (Fig.  102),  against  the  ends  of  which  the 
struts  abut. 
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Wheneyer  the  bearing  may  require  it  the  two  preceding 
anangementfl  (Fig.  103)  may  be  ufied  in  connection. 


Hg.  10&— Eepraente  a  fimnhtnatinn  of  Vlga.  101  md  lOS. 

In  all  combinations  with  strata,  fk  lateral  thmst  will  be 
thrown  on  the  point  of  support  where  the  foot  of  the  strut 
resta.  This  strain  must  be  provided  for  in  proportioning  the 
supports. 

550.  When  intermediate  supports  can  be  procured  only 
above  the  beam,  an  arrangement  must  be  made  which  shall 
answer  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  beam  at  its  interme- 
diate points  by  suspension.  The  combination  will  depend 
upon  me  number  ox  intermediate  points  required. 

When  the  b€«tm  requires  to  be  supported  only  at  the  mid- 
dle, it  may  be  done  as  shown  in  Fig.  104.  If  the  suspending 
piece  be  of  iron,  it  must  be  arrangra  at  one  end  with  a  screw 
and  nut.  When  the  support  is  of  timber,  a  single  beam, 
called  a  kiTigjpoH^  (Fig.  104,)  may  be  used,  against  the  head 


ng.  104— Boprenenti  a 
horiaontal  beam  e 
BnppoctPd  In  ita  mid- 
dle by  a  king  poet  g 
Biupended  from  thie 
atnitee,e. 


of  which  the  two  inclined  pieces  may  abut ;  the  foot  of  the 
poet  is  connected  with  the  be^m  by  a  bolt,  an  iron  stirrup,  or 
a  suitable  joint  Instead  of  the  ordinary  king  post,  two 
b^mfl  may  be  used ;  these  are  placed  opposite  to  each  other 
and  bolted  together,  embracing  between  them  the  supported 
beam  and  the  heads  of  the  inclined  beams  which  fit  into  shal- 
low notches  cut  into  the  supporting  beams.    Pieces  arranged 

18 
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in  this  manner  for  Bnspending  portions  of  a  frame  receiye  the 
name  of  suspension  pieces^  or  iricUe  pieces* 

When  two  intermediate  points  of  support  are  required,  they 
may  be  obtained  as  shown  in  Fig.  105.     The  BuspeiiBion 


Vlg.  lOK—B^pranBta  a  beoB  e 
mpported  at  two  poisli  by 
poitR  0r,  ir  inqpendod  from  tin 
•drnti  ^  •  uid  Halning  bMB 


pieces  in,  this  case  maj.be  either  posts^  termed  gwenposts^ 
arranged  like  a  king  post,  iron  rods,  or  bridle  pieces.  This 
oombmation  may  be  used  for  yen  wide  bearings,  (Fig.  106,J 
by  suitably  increasing  the  number  of  inclined  pieces  ana 
straining  beam. 


yig.  106-B< 


I  a  bean  e  MiapeBded  lyom  a  ooBQkbbiation  of 


551.  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Frames.  Ezperi- 
mental  researches  on  this  point  have  been  mostly  restricted 
to  those  made  with  models  on  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
owing  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  attendant  upon  exueri* 
ments  on  frames  naving  the  form  and  dimensions  of  tnoee 
employed  in  ordinary  structures. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
are  those  made  by  order  of  the  French  government  at  Loii- 
ent,  under  the  direction  of  M.  EiebeU,  the  superintending 
engineer  of  the  port,  and  published  in  the  Anndles  Mfxnr 
times  et  Coloniales^  Feb.  and  Nov.,  1887. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  first  setting  up  the  frame 
to  be  tried,  and,  after  it  had  settled  under  the  acti<Hi  of  iti 
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own  weight,  snspending  from  the  back  of  it,  by  ropes  placed 
at  equal  intervals  apart,  equal  weights  to  represent  a  load 
uniformly  distributea  over  tne  back  of  the  frame. 
The  results  contained  in  the  following  table  are  from  ez« 

Sriments  on  a  truss  (Fig.  107)  for  the  roof  of  a  ship  shed, 
le  truss  consisted  of  two  rafters  and  a  tie  beam,  with  sus- 


Ilf;lffL 


I     t 


pension  pieces  in  pairs,  and  diagonal  iron  bolts,  which  were 
added  becanse  it  was  necessary  to  scarf  the  tie  beam.  The 
span  of  the  truss  was  65^  feet;  the  rafters  had  a  slope  of  1 
perpendicular  to  4  base.  The  thickness  of  the  beams,  meas- 
ured horizontally,  was  about  2^  inches,  their  depth  abont  18 
inches.  The  amount  of  the  settling  at  each  rope  was  ascer- 
tained by  ftsed  graduated  vertical  rods,  the  measures  being 
taken  below  a  hori2ontal  line  marked  0. 


▼cMitiintfonia/dlslzfbated,  IflMlta 

DO.  do.  866011m 

Da  do.  1664  Ibi^  and  1866U».,fiifl- 

_  pendej  from  tfa«  centre  of  tb«  frmme 

8860  IlM.,  iuUoni4]r  dlalrlbiitfld,  and  1368  Ibi.  from  tho 


Amount  of  Mttilng  on  tlia  light  of 
the  rldgo  below  the  hattaootaX  0, 
in  Inchee.  ^ 


009 


0.16 
1.0 

0.4 

S.0 


0.15 
1.7 

OJS 

11 


I 


OD 


0.16 
1.9 

0.4 

18 


i 
I 


0.15 
1.8 

0.8 

11 


I 
I 

0.1S. 

1.1 

OJ 

IJ 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made 
on  frames  of  the  usnal  forms  of  straight  and  curved  timber 
for  roof  trusses.  The  curved  pieces  were  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses, each  3^  inches.  The  numbers  in  the  fifth  column 
S've  the  ratios  between  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  that  of 
e  weight  borne  by  which  the  elasticity  was  not  impaired. ' 
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pig.  IlL-Bapnante  a  modsn 
dtf  pi»H  Id  pa' 
laid  CO  the  IM 


«  ft  at  ■  lutof  tb« 


fiQ2.  Wooden  arches  may  also  be  fonned  by  faBteoing  to- 
gether eereral  conrees  of  boards,  giving  the  frame  a  po^go- 
nal  form,  (Fig.  114,)  corresponding  to  the  desired  cnrratnre, 
and  then  uiaping^the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  vech.  to  tJie 
proper  carve.  ^Ach  coarse  iB  foimea  of  boards  cnt  into 
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m.  114— Bflpraaenti  an  deratioii  A  cf  • 
VDoden  aroh  f ormed  of  short  pieoei  a,  b 
whJMk  abat  «nd  to  end  and  timk  jainta 

B  reproeents  a  perqiective  view  of  this  oom* 
Unation,  showing  the  »w*w»ifr  in  wUdi 
the  parts  are  keyed  together. 


sharp  lengths,  depending  on  the  curvafure  required ;  these 
pieces  abut  end  to  en<^  the  joints  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii  of  curvature,  and  the  pieces  composing  the  different 
courses  brea^  joints  with  each  other.  The  courses  may  be 
connected  either  bv  jibs  and  keys  of  hard  wood,  or  bjr  iron 
bolts.  This  method  is  very  suitable  for  all  light  framework 
where  the  pressure  borne  is  not  great. 

Wooden  arches  are  chiefly  used  for  brid^  and  roofs. 
They  serve  as  intermediate  points  of  support  S>r  the  framing 
on  which  the  roadway  rests  in  the  one  case,  and  the  rocS 
covering  in  the  other.  In  bridges  the  i^adway  may  lie  either 
above  me  arch,  or  below  it ;  in  either  case  vertical  posts, 
iron  rods,  or  bridles  connect  the  horizontal  beams  witn  the 
arch. 

563.  The  ^atest  strain  in  wooden  arches  takes  place 
near  the  sprmging  line ;  this  part  should,  therefore,  when 
practicable,  be  relieved  of  the  pressure  that  it  would  directly 
receive  from  the  beams  above  it  by  inclined  struts,  so  arrangd 
as  to  throw  this  pressure  upon  the  lateral  supports  of  the 
arch. 

The  pieces  which  compose  a  wooden  arch  may  be  bent  into 
any  curve.  The  one,  however,  usually  adopted  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  as  the  most  simple  for  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  framing,  and  presenting  all  desirable  strength. 
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classification. 

554,  A  hridge  is  a  structure  for  supporting  a  roadway  over 
a  body  or  stream  of  water,  or  over  a  depression  in  the  earth. 

If  the  structure  is  over  a  depression  in  which  there  is 
vsuallv  no  water,  it  is  called  a  viaduct. 

If  the  structure  supports  a  water- way,  it  is  called  an  aque- 
ducty  and  if  the  aqueduct  is  over  a  river,  it  is  sometimes 
called  an  aqy^uct-oridge. 

Bridges  mav  be  classed  according  to  their  mechanical 
features ;  in  which  case  we  have — 

1.  Arches. 

2.  Trussed  bridges. 

3.  Tubular  bridges. 

4.  Suspension  bridges. 

They  may  also  be  classed  according  to  the  materials  which 
oomjpoee  them ;  as  Stone,  Wood,  and  Iron. 

The  former  is  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  analy- 
sia,  but  the  latter  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

IL 
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6S&.  A  stone  bridge  consists  of  a  roadway  which  rests  upon 
one  or  more  arches,  usuallv  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  of  the  arcnes  being  of  sufficient  height  and 
strength  to  secure  them  and  the  roadway  from  the  enects  of 
an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  water-course. 
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556.  The  general  location  of  a  bridge  will  depend  npon 
the  approaches,  and  the  particular  locality  may  be  modified 
by  the  character  of  the  banks,  the  soil  or  subsoil,  and  the 
bends  in  the  stream.  Hi^h  embankments  and  deep  excava- 
tions will  naturally  be  avoided,  if  possible.  The  faces  of  the 
piers  and  abutments  should  be  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the 
thread  of  the  stream. 

557.  Survey.  With  whatever  considerations  the  locah'iy 
may  have  been  selected,  a  careful  survey  must  be  made  not 
only  of  it,  but  also  of  the  water-course  and  its  environs  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  point  which  the  brid^ 
will  occupy,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  judge  of  the  probable 
effects  which  tibe  bridge,  when  erected,  may  have  upon  the 
natural  regimen  of  the  water-course. 

The  object  of  the  survey  will  be  to  ascertain  thoroughljr 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
of  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  water-course,  and  the  character 
of  the  water-course  at  its  different  phases  of  high  and  low 
water,  and  of  freshets.  This  information  will  be  embodied 
in  a  topographical  map ;  in  cross  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  water-course  and  the  substrata  of  its  bed  and  banks,  as 
ascertained  bv  soundings  and  borings ;  and  in  a  descriptive 
memoir  which,  besides  the  usual  state  of  the  water-course, 
should  exhibit  an  account  of  its  ciianges,  occasioned  either 
by  permanent  or  by  accidental  causes,  as  from  the  effects  of 
eit^rdinaiT  freehite,  or  from  the  c^nBtmcdon  of  bridges, 
dams,  and  other  artificial  changes  either  in  the  bed  or  banks. 

558.  Water-'way.  When  the  natural  water-way  of  a  river 
is  obstructed  by  any  artificial  means,  the  contraction,  if  con- 
siderable, will  cause  the  water,  above  the  noint  where  the 
obstruction  is  placed,  to  rise  higher  than  tne  level  of  that 
below  it,  and  produce  a  fall,  with  an  increased  velocity 
due  to  it,  in.  the  current  between  the  two  levels.  These 
causes,  during  heavy  freshets,  may  be  productive  of  serious 
injuiy  to  agriculture,  from  the  overfiowing  of  the  banks  of 
the  water-course ; — ^may  endanger  if  not  entirely  suspend 
navigation,  during  the  seasons  ox  freshets ; — and  expose  any 
structure  which,  Eke  a  bridge,  forms  the  obstruction,  to  ruin, 
from  the  increased  action  or  the  current  upon  the  soil  around 
its  foundations.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  water-way  is 
enlarged  at  the  point  where  the  structure  is  placed,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  these  consequences,  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  auring  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water,  will  be  de- 
creased, and  this  wiU  occasion  deposits  to  be  formed  at  the 
point,  which,  by  gradually  filling  up  the  bed,  might,  on  a 
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isndden  rise  of  the  water,  prove  a  more  seriouB  obstruction 
than  the  structure  itself ;  particularly  if  the  main  body  of  the 
water  should  happen  to  be  diverted  by  the  deposit  trom  its 
ordinary  channels,  and  form  new  ones  of  greater  depdi 
around  the  foundations  of  the  structure. 

The  water-way  left  by  the  structure  should,  for  the  reasons 
above,  be  so  regulated  that  no  considerable  change  shall  be 
occasioned  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  it  during  the 
most  unf  avoi*able  stages  of  the  water. 

559.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  most  suitable 
velocity  for  the  current  through  the  contracted  water-way 
formed  by  the  structure,  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  its 
efPects  upon  the  soil  of  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  natural  water- 
way should  be  carefully  noted  at  those  seasons  when  the  water 
is  highest ;  selecting,  in  preference,  for  these  observations,  those 
points  above  and  below  the  one  which  the  bridge  is  to  occupy, 
where  the  natural  water-way  is  most  contracted. 

560.  The  velocity  of  the  current  at  any  point  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  simple  process  of  allowing  a  light  ball,  oxjUxxt 
of  some  material,  like  white  wax,  or  camphor,  whose  specific 
gravity  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  water,  to  be  carried  alopg 
by  the  current  of  the  middle  thread  of  the  water-course,  and 
noting  the  time  of  its  passage  between  two  fixed  stations. 

56L  From  the  velocity  at  the  surface,  ascertained  in  this 
way,  the  average,  or  mea/r^  velocity  of  the  water,  which  fiows 
through  the  cross-section  of  any  water-way  between  the  sta- 
tions where  the  observations  are  taken,  is  nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  velocity  at  the  surface. 

Having  the  mean  velocity  of  the  natural  water-way,  that  of 
the  artificial  water-way  will  be  obtained  from  the  following 
expression, 

v  =  m  "7  V , 

in  which  s  and  v  represent,  respectively,  the  area  and  mean 
velocity  of  the  artificial  water-way ;  S  and  Y,  the  same  data  of 
the  natural  water-way ;  and  m  a  constant  quantity,  which,  as 
determined  from  various  experiments,  may  be  represented  by 
the  mixed  number  1,097. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  velocity  on  the 
bed,  there  are  no  experiments  which  directly  apply  to  the 
cases  usually  met  with.  The  following  table  is  drawn  up  from 
experiments  made  in  a  confined  channel,  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  channel  being  formed  of  rough  boards : — 
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BUiges  of  aoeamn- 
lation  termed 

ydodtj    of 
rlTerinreet 
per  aeoond. 

Bpedflo  giavitj 
of  the  mate- 
rlaL 

Mauixe  ox  tne  ixNsom  wiucii  jiut  oean 
mdh  Tetodttee. 

Ovdinafy  floodt.... 

j8.» 
IS.17 
1.07 
.  0.69 
0.T1 
0.861 
0.S6 

Angolar  stooeB|  the  aise  of  a  hen^aegg'. . 
Roanded  pebbles  one  Inoh  in  diameter. 
Onrel of  the eiie of  gacden  beeoti.... 
Gravel  of  theaiie  of  peas 

S.tf 

8.<n4 

S.545 

Ooaree  veilow  aand. .' 

%M 

Gliding 

Bead,  the  sraina  the  aise  of  anlaaeda. . . 
Brown  pottectf  day 

SJM6 
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562.  Bays.  As  a  general  mle,  there  should  be  an  odd 
number  of  bajB,  whenever  the  width  of  the  water-way  is  too 
great  to  be  spanned  by  a  6infi:le  arch.  Local  circumstanceB 
Ly  squire  ?departa4  froxf  this  rule;  but  when  departed 
from,  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  architectural  effect ;  since  no 
secondary  feature  can  occupy  the  central  point  in  any  archi- 
tectural composition  without  impairing  the  beauty  of  the 
structure  to  the  eye ;  and  as  the  arches  are  the  main  features 
of  a  stone  bridge,  the  central  poiht  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
one  of  them. 

The  width  of  the  bays  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  cha^ 
acter  of  the  current,  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  the 
foundations  rest,  and  the  kind  of  material  that  can  be  obtained 
for  the  masonry. 

For  streams  with  a  gentle  current,  which  are  not  subject  to 
heavy  freshets,  narrow  bays,  or  those  of  a  medium  size  may 
be  adopted,  because,  even  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
natural  water-way  will  not  greatly  affect  the  velocity  under 
the  bridge,  and  the  f oimdations  therefore  will  not  be  liable  to 
be  undermined.  The  difficulty,  moreover,  of  laying  the  foun- 
dations in  streams  of  this  character  is  generally  inconsiderable. 
For  streams  with  a  rapid  current,  and  which  are,  moreover, 
subject  to  great  freshets,  wide  bays  will  be  most  suitable,  iu 
order,  by  procuring  a  widcewater-way,  to  diminish  the  danger 
to  the  points  of  support,  in  placing  as  few  in  the  stream  as 
practicable. 

563.  Olaflsiflcation  of  Arches.  Arches  are  classed,  ac- 
cording to  their  concave  surface,  as:  cyUndrioaly  conical^ 
oonoidaly  warped,  anmUary  groined,  doistered,  and  domes. 

A  rig/U  arch  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  face ;  and  an  ohUgue  arch  is  one  in  which  tne  axis  is  not 
perpendicular  to  die  face. 

A  rarwpanJti  a/rchSs^  one  in  which  the  axis  is  not  in  a  horizon* 
tal  plane. 

564.  Suiflices  of  the  Aroh.  The  9offit  is  the  inner  con- 
cave surface. 
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The  hack  is  the  external  Btirf  ace. 

Thejuce  of  the  arch  is  the  end  surface. 

565.  liines  of  the  Arch.  The  yiringing  lines  are  the  in- 
teisections  of  the  soffit  with  the  abutment ;  as  a\  o\  Fig.  121. 
In  Fig.  116y  B  is  the  projection  of  a  springing  line. 

The  9pan  is  the  cnord  of  the  curre  of  rifi^ht  section,  as 
DB,  Fig.  116. 


>lg.  lift— BepnmitB  aa  tmSL  aam  of 
three  oentMu  the  aroi  of  which  are 
cM^heO*. 

DB,  npaa  of  the  cam, 

AC,  rice. 

P,  O,  and  B,  oentreeof  the  aaroaof  00*. 

DOB  ia  the  Intradoe. 


The  axis  of  the  arch  is  the  line  passing  through  the  centres 
of  the  span. 

The  rise  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  curve  of  right  section,  as 
AC,  Fig.  116. 

The  tntrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  soffit  with  the  face 
of  the  arch,  as  DCB. 

The  extrados  is  the  intersection  of  the  back  of  the  arch 
with  the  face. 

The  intrados  may  be  defined  as  ihe  inner  curve  of  a  verti- 
cal right  section,  and  the  extrados  as  the  outer  one. 

The  cravm  is  the  highest  line  of  the  soffit 

The  coursing  joints  are  those  lines  which  run  lengthwise  of 
the  arch,  and  separate  the  several  courses  of  the  stones. 

The  TUdding  or  ring  joints  are  those  Unes  which  separate 
the  stones,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
arch. 

566.  Volumes  of  the  Arch.  The  blocks  of  stone  which 
form  the  body  of  the  arch  are  called  voussoirs. 

The  keystone  is  the  highest  stone  of  the  arch. 

The  impost  stones  are  the  highest  stones  of  the  abutment, 
and  upon  which  the  arch  direcuy  rests. 
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667.  Oylliidrioal  Aroh.  This  is  the  most  usual  and 
the  simplest  form  of  arch.  The  soffit  consists  of  a  portion 
of  a  cylindrical  surface.  When  the  section  of  the  cylin- 
der perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  termed  a  right 
sectioTij  cuts  from  the  surface  a  semicircle,  the  arch  is  termed 
a  Jhdl  centre  arch ;  when  the  section  is  an  arc  less  than  a 
semicircle,  it  is  termed  a  segmental  arch^'  when  the  section 
gives  a  semi-ellipse,  it  is  termed  an  eUipttoal  arch  ;  when  the 
section  gives  a  curve  resembling  a  senu-ellipse,  formed  of  arcs 
of  circles  tangent  to  each  other,  the  arch  is  termed  an  (mi^ 
(Fig.  115,  or  Ixuket  handle)^  and  is  called  a  curve  of  three^ 


7i|.  lie-Bepraenta  tba  half  oC  i 

oft,  haUqiMm. 

m  Mid  IS  ocntmof  tiiafaattoiinr*  aeu 


71k.  117— BaproentB  flw  half  €t  mi 

oiuTB  of  f oar  oentzwu 
€tbt  half  Bpui, 
5c,  ilm. 
m  and  n,  ooatm  of  tfaa  half  oarr*  oe^ 


^Cj  eeverij  etc.,  centres.  In  order  to  make  the  curve  horizon- 
tal at  the  crown  and  symmetrical  in  reference  to  a  vertical 
line  through  the  centre,  there  must  be  an  odd  number  of  arcs. 
When  the  intrados  is  composed  of  two  arcs  meeting  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  curve,  it  is  called  a  jpoitUedj  (Fig.  116|) 
or  an  obtuse  or  st^based  arch,  (Fig.  117.) 
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668.  Oblique  Arches.  If  the  obliquity  of  the  arch  is 
small,  it  may  be  constructed  like  the  right  arch,  but  when  the 
obliquity  is  considerable,  or  in  other  words  when  the  angle 
between  the  axis  and  face  is  considerably  less  or  greater  than 
90  degrees,  the  pressure  upon  the  voussoirs  near  the  end  of  the 
springing  lines  would  be  vqry  oblique  to  the  beds^  and  at  the 
acute  angles  would  tend  to  force  the  voussoirs  out  of  place  if 
the  coursmg  joints  are  made  parallel  to  the  axis.  To  obviate 
this  defect  the  coursing  joints  are  inclined  to  the  cylindrical 
elements,  as  will  now  be  explained. 

An  ideal  mode  of  determining  the  coursing  joints  is  to 
conceive  the  arch  to  be  intersected  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  vertical  planes  parallel  to  the  face,  thus  making  an  indefi- 
nite number  of.  curves  like  the  end  ones.  Then  begin  at  any 
point,  as  d^  Fig.  118,  and  pass  a  line  along  the  sofiit  so  as  to 
cut  all  the  former  curves  at  right  angles,  and  we  have  an 
ideal  coursing  joint  The  line  d  c,  Fig.  118,  represents  such 
a  line.  Other  similar  curves  are  also  shown.  The  equation 
of  these  when  developed  is  Ic^rithmic.  They  are  all  asymp- 
totes to  the  springing  line.  The  plan  of  these  curves  is  snown 
in  Fig.  119.  A  suitable  number  of  vertical  intersections  may 
be  selected  for  determining  the  rinff-joints,  portions  of  which 
only  are  used,  as  &  a,  Fig.  118,  and  o\  a\  Fig.  119. 
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This  mode  of  determining  the  coursing  joints  is  very  ob- 
jectionable in  practice,  because  the  vonssoirs  most  constantly 
vary  in  width  as  we  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  as 
the  bed-surfaces  are  warped,  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  the  vonssoirs  of  proper  shape. 

The  method  of  making  the  coursme  joints  nearlv  or  quite 
parallel  to  each  other,  sometimes  called  the  English  metliod, 
IS  more  simple,  and  gives  as  good  results  as  tne  preceding 
method. 

Fig.  190. 
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Fig.  121  is  the  elevation  of  such  an  oblique  arch,  and  Fig' 
120  is  the  plan.  The  system  here  shown  is  sometimeB  called 
"Buck's  System."  In  order  to  construct  this  system 
graphically,  we  conceive  that  the  soflSt  is  developed,  or 
rolled  out  about  the  springing  line  a  c.    Let  m/  be  a  ri^ 
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section  (which  is  here  supposed  to  be  circular).  Cbnceive 
ttiat  it  is  revolved  down  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal  plane, 
and  that  the  circumference  is  divided  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  division  conceive 
that  cylindrical  elements  are  drawn,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
In  the  development  the  circumference  of  the  semicircle  will 
become  the  Imey^,  and  the  cylindrical  elements  will  be,  as 
shown,  parallel  to  the  sprii^ng  line  a  c.  From  the  points 
where  the  horizontal  projections  of  the  cylindrical  elements 
intersect  the  face  ak^  draw  lines  parallel  to^ft,  and  note  their 
intersections  with,  the  developed  position  of  the  cylindrical 
elements,  and  the  curve  adb  through  these  points  will  be  the 
development  of  the  intrados  of  obhque  section.  In  a  similar 
way  find  c  A. 

Join  a  b  with  a  straight  line,  and  divide  it  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  there  are  to  be  voussoirs  in  the  face.  In  the 
figure  there  are  eight  such  parts.  When  there  is  an  even 
number  there  will  be  a  joint  at  the  crown,  but  when  an  odd 
number  there  will  be  the  appearance  of  a  keystone  at  the 
crown.  From  o  at  the  end  of  the  springing-line  ao 
draw  a  perpendicular  Gd\jo  the  line  a  &,  and  ix  it  passes 
through  one  of  the  divisions  previouslv  determined  on  a  by  we 
proceed  with  the  construction ;  but  ix  it  does  not,  we  make 
such  a  change  in  the  data  as  will  make  it  perpendicular. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  We  may  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular to  ab  from  the  joint  which  is  nearest  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  previously  drawn,  and  note  where  it  inter- 
sects the  springmg-line,  and  change  the  length  of  the  arch  so 
that  it  wilt  pass  t&oagh  that  point.  Or  we  may  change  the 
obliquity  oi  the  arch,  or  change  the  number  ox  divisions  of 
the  une  a  b.  If  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  should  fall  near 
a  division,  the  line  may  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
point  and  leave  it  slightly  out  of  a  perpendicular.  We  might 
also  disregard  tlie  condition  that  the  perpendicular  d  c  should 
pass  through  the  end  of  the  springing-line  ac;  but  this  is  ob- 
jectionable, because  the  opposite  sides  of  the  arch  would  then 
not  be  alike. 

Having  fixed  the  position  of  cdy  we  proceed  to  draw  lines 
through  uie  several  points  of  division  of  a  &,  parallel  iocd.  It 
should  be  observed  that  points  through  which  these  parallel 
lines  are  drawn  are  on  the  straight  line  adb^  and  not  on  the 
carved  line  a  1,  3,  etc.  The  parallel  lines  thus  drawn  arc  the 
coursing  jomts.  The  development  of  the  rin^  joints  fn^  etc., 
are  perpendicular  to  the  developed  coursing  joints,  and  hence 
will  be  normal  to  each  other  in  their  true  position  in  the 
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arch;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  intrados  in  oblique 
flection  a  b  will  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  coorBing  joints. 
And  since  the  projection  of  the  face  is  a  straight  line,  ak^  it 
is  evident  that  the  norizontal  projection  of  a  ring  joint  will  be 
a  curved  line /"A^  the  position  oi  which  may  be  determined 
by  reversing  the  process  by  which  a  1  2  b  was  found.  The 
horizontal  projection  of  the  coursing  joints  will  also  be  curved 
Unes. 

This  construction  evidently  makes  the  divisions  a  1-12-23, 
etc.,  on  the  curved  line  aab^  unequal  The  space  a  Ion 
the  development  is  laid  off  on  the  arc  in  the  elevation  from  a. 
The  space  1-2  is  next  laid  off,  and  so  on.  By  developing  the 
extrados  and  determining  the  points  of  division  on  tne  oack 
of  the  arch,  we  mav  construct  the  radial  lines  in  the  face  of 
the  arch.  These  Imes  are  slightly  curved  in  the  arch,  but  it 
is  found,  by  constructing  the  arch  on  a  large  scale,  that  the 
chords  or  the  arcs  o  t>,  etc.,  all  pass  through  a  common  point 
O.  The  coursing  jomts  and  ring  joints  in  the  elevation  are 
easily  determined  irom  the  plan. 

The  bed-surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  may  be  generated  by  con* 
ceiving  a  radial  line  to  pass  through  one  comer  of  them 
(which  will  be  normal  to  the  soffit)  and  moved  along  on  a 
coursing  joint,  keeping  it  constantly  normal  to  the  soffit 
This  line  will  generate  a  true  helicoidal  suidEace.  The  end 
surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  are  generated  in  a  similar  way  by 
moving  a  radial  line  along  a  rinff  joint,  and  hence  these  sur- 
faces are  also  helicoidaL  The  lengths  of  the  end  voussoirs, 
measured  on  the  back  of  the  arch  next  to  the  oblique  angles, 
will  be  shorter  than  those  next  to  the  acute  angles,  while  all 
those  in  the  body  of  the  arch  will  be  like  each  ouier. 

Mr.  Hart,  an  English  author,  proposed  a  .method  which 
differed  from  the  one  above  explained  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  The  spaces  in  the  curved  line  adb  were  made  equal 
to  each  other ;  the  coursing  joints  were  straight,  and  passed 
through  the  points  of  division  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  arch 
in  the  developed  intrados ;  hence,  the  coursing  joints  in  this 
Bvstem  are  not  parallel  to  each  other.  Another  oistinction  is, 
tne  ring  joints  and  end-faces  of  all  the  voussoirs  are  parallel 
to  the  end  of  the  arch,  and  hence  the  end-faces  are  plan& 
This  might  simplify  the  construction,  but  it  does  not  use  the 
material  from  which  the  voussoirs  are  cut  as  economically  as 
the  preceding  system.  In  this  system  the  bed-surfaces  are 
helicoidal,  as  m  the  preceding  system.  The  preceding  system 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  scientific  and  quite  as  easily  executed 
as  the  latter,  or  of  any  other  conceivable  system  in  which  the 
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jointB  are  spiral.  In  practice,  temmleta  and  hevSh  are  made,  in 
order  to  gnide  the  workmen  in  making  the  angles  and  surfaces 
of  the  voussoirs. 

569;  Arobed  Bridges.  Cylindrical  arches  with  any  of  the 
tisnal  forms  of  curve  of  intrados  may  be  used  for  bridges. 
The  selection  will  be  restricted  by  the  width  of  the  bay,  the 
highest  water-level  during  freshets,  the  approaches  to  the 
bndge,  and  the  architectural  effect  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  structure,  as  it  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  view  at  the 
intermediate  stages  between  high  and  low  water. 

Oval  and  segment  arches  are  mostly  preferred  to  the  full 
centre  arch,  particularly  for  medium  and  wide  bays,  for  the 
reasons  that,  xor  the  same  level  of  roadway,  they  afford  a  more 
ample  water-way  under  them,  and  their  heads  and  spandrels 
dBFer  a  smaller  surface  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  water  during 
freshets  than  the  full  centre  arch  under  like  circumstances. 

The  level  of  the  springing  lines  will  depend  upon  the  rise 
of  the  arches,  and  the  height  of  their  crowns  above  the  water- 
level  of  the  highest  freshets.  The  crown  of  the  arches  should 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  less  than  three  feet  above  the  high- 
est known  water-level,  in  order  that  a  passage-way  may  be 
left  for  floating  bodies  descending  during  freshets.  Between 
this,  the  lowest  position  of  the  crown,  and  any  other,  the  rise 
should  be  so  chosen  that  the  approaches,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  not  be  unnecessarily  raised,  nor,  on  the  other,  the  spring- 
ing lines  be  placed  so  low  as  to  mar  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  structure  during  the  ordinary  stages  of  the  water. 

When  the  arches  are  of  the  same  size,  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way and  the  principal  architectural  lines  which  run  lengthvnse 
alon^  the  heads  of^the  bridge,  as  the  top  of  the  parapet,  the 
oomice,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  horizontal,  and  the  bridge,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  be  on  a  dead  level  throughout.  This  has 
for  some  time  been  a  favorite  feature  in  bridge  architecture, 
few  of  the  more  recent  and  celebrated  bridges  being  without 
it,  as  it  is  thought  to  give  a  character  of  lightness  and  bold- 
ness to  the  structure. 

570.  Centres.  Before  an  arch  is  constructed  a  strong  sup- 
port or  framework  is  erected  to  support  the  arch  until  the 
work  is  completed.  This  support  is  called  the  centerina  of 
the  arch.  It  must  be  made  strong,  and  so  as  to  settle  as  little 
as  possible  while  the  masonry  is  bein^  erected ;  and  in  arches 
of  long  span  it  must  be  so  erected  and  supported  Aat  it 
may  be  removed  without  causing  local  or  cross  strains  in 
the  arch.  To  accomplish  this,  the  centering  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  entire  soffit  at  the  same  time.    It  is  espe- 
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dally  detrimental  to  relieve  one  side  whilst  the  other  side  is 
firmly  supported. 

571.  Means  used  for  striking  Centres.  When  the  arch  is 
completed  the  centres  are  detached  from  it,  or  struck.  To 
effect  this  in  large  centres  an  arrangement  of  wedge  blocks 
is  used,  termed  tlie  striking^lates^oy  means  of  which  the 
centre  may  be  gradually  lowered  and  separated  from  the 
soffit  of  the  arch.  This  arrangement  consists  (Fig.  125^  in 
forming  steps  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam  which 
forms  the  framed  support  to  receive  a  wedgenshaped  block, 
on  which  another  beam,  having  its  under  surface  also  ar- 
ran^d  with  steps,  rests.  The  struts  of  the  rib  either  abut 
agamst  the  upper  surface  of  the  top  beam,  or  else  are  inserted 
into  cast-iron  sockets,  termed  shoe-plates^  fastened  to  this 
surface.  The  centre  is  struck  by  oriving  back  the  wedge 
block. 

572.  When  the  struts  rest  upon  intermediate  supports  be- 
tween the  abutments,  double  or  folding  wedges  may  be 
placed  under  the  struts,  or  else  upon  the  back  pieces  or  the 
ribs  under  each  bolster.  The  latter  arrangement  presents 
the  advanta^  of  allowing  any  part  of  the  centre  to  be  eased 
from  the  sonit,  instead  or  detacning  the  whole  at  once  as  in 
the  other  methods  of  striking  wedges.  This  method  was 
employed  for  the  centres  of  Grosvenor  Bridge  (Fig.  124), 
over  tne  river  Dee  at  Chester,  and  was  perfectly  successful 
both  in  allowing  a  gradual  settling  of  the  arch  at  various 
points,  and  in  the  operation  of  striking. 

573.  A  novel  application  of  sand  to  the  striking  of  centres 
has  lately  been  made  with  success.  Vessels  containing  the 
sand  are  placed  on  the  supports  for  the  centres,  and  are  so 
arranged  near  the  bottom  tnat  the  sand  can  be  allowed  to  run 
out  slowly  when  the  time  comes  for  striking.  The  centres 
are  placed  on  these  vessels  aTid  keyed  up  in  the  usual  way. 
To  lower  them,  tJip  sand  is  allowed  to  run  out  and  let  the 
centres  gradually  down.  This  method  has  the  advautaee  of 
steadiness  of  lowering  each  rib  of  tlie  centre,  and  of  not 
allowing  one  to  come  down  more  rapidly  than  the  others. 
After  the  sand  has  all  run  out,  the  centres  can  be  taken  down 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

574b  For  small  light  arches  (Fig.  122)  tlie  ribs  may  be 
formed  of  two  or  more  thicknesses  of  short  boards,  firmly 
nailed  together ;  the  boards  in  each  course  abutting  end  to 
end  by  a  joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  arch,  and  breaking  joints  with  those  of  the  other  oourse. 
The  ribs  are  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  intradoe  of  the  arch, 
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to  receive  the  bolsters,  which  are  of  battens  cat  to  Boitable 
lengths  and  nailed  to  the  ribs. 


B'TO.  For  heavy  arches  with  wide  spans,  when  firm  inter- 
mediate points  of  support  can  be  procnred  between  the  abnt- 
ments,  the  back  pieces  (Fig.  123)  ma;  be  supported  by  shores 
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placed  nnder  the  blocks  in  tlie  direction  of  the  radii  of  curva- 
ture of  the  arch,  or  of  inclined  stmts  (Fig.  124)  resting  on  the 
points  of  support  The  shores,  or  struts,  are  prevented  from 
bending  by  braces  suitably  placed  for  the  purpose. 

If  intermediate  points  of  support  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
broad  framed  support  must  be  made  at  each  abutment  to 
receive  the  extremities  of  the  struts  that  sustain  the  back 
pieces.  The  framed  support  (Fig.  125)  consists  of  a  heavy 
beam  laid  either  horizoutally  or  iuclined,  and  is  placed  at  that 
joint  of  the  arch  (the  one  which  makes  an  angle  of  about 
80"  with  the  horizon)  where  the  vonssoirs,  if  unsupported 
beneath,  would  slide  on  their  beds.  This  beam  is  borne  by 
shores,  which  find  firm  points  of  support  on  the  foundations 
of  the  abotment. 

The  back  pieces  of  the  centre  (Fig.  125)  may  be  suiroorted 
by  inclined  struts,  which  rest  immediately  upon  the  fi—-"-* 
sapport,  one  of  the  two  struts  under  each  block  resting 
one  of  the  framed  supports,  the  other  on  the  one  on  the 
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Bite  side,  the  two  struts  being  bo  placed  ae  to  make  eqoal 
angles  with  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch  drawn  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  block.  Bridle  pieces,  placed  in  tfie 
diifiction  of  the  radius  of  cun-ature,  embrace  the  blocks  and 
BtnitB  in  the  usual  manner,  and  prevent  the  latter  from  sag- 
ging.  This  combination  prefenta  a  figure  of  invariable  form, 
as  the  strain  at  any  one  point  is  received  by  the  struta  and 
transmitted  directly  to  the  fixed  points  of  support  It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  requiring  beams  of  great  length  when  the 
epan  of  the  arch  is  considerable,  and  of  presentmg  frequent 
crossing  of  the-«truta  where  notches  will  Be  requisite,  and  th« 
etrenglh  of  the  beams  thereby  diminished. 

The  ceutre  of  AVaterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames  (Fig.  125), 
was  framed  on  this  principle.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  crossing  of  the  struts,  and  of  building 
beams  of  sufiicient  length  where  the  struts  could  not  be  pro- 
cured from  a  single  beam,  the  device  was  adopted  of  recei?- 
isi;  tiie  ends  of  several  struts  at  the  points  of  crossing  into 
a  large  cast-iron  socket  suspended  by  a  bridle  piece. 

576.  When  the  preceding  combination  cannot  be  employed, 
a  strong  truss  (Fig.  126),  consisting  of  two  inclined  struts, 
resting  upon  tho  framed  supports,  and  abutting  at  top  gainst 
a  straining  beam,  may  be  formed  to  receive  the  ends  of  some 
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of  the  Btmts  which  sapport  the  back  pieces.    Thia  comhinar 
tion,  and  all  of  a  like  cliaracter,  require  that  the  arch  ehonld 
not  be  (^nstrncted  more  rapidly  on  one  eide  of  the  centre 
than  on  the  other,  as  any  inequality  of   strain  on  1 
halves  of  the  centre  would  have  a  tendency  to  cha 
shape  of  the  frame,  thrnsting  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
■train. 


\ 
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577.  Style  of  Arohlteoture.  He  design  and  eonstraction 
of  a  bridge  should  be  governed  by  the  same  general  princi- 
ples as  any  other  architoctural  composition.  As  the  object  of 
a  bridge  is  to  bear  heavy  loads^  and  to  withstand  the  efPects 
of  one  of  the  most  destructive  a^nts  with  which  the  engineer 
has  to  contend,  the  general  doaracter  of  its  architecture 
should  be  that  of  strength.  It  should  not  only  be  secure,  but 
to  the  apprehension  appear  so.  It  should  be  equally  removed 
from  Egyptian  massiveness  and  Corinthian  lightness ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  should  conform  to  the  features  of  the 
surrounding  locality,  being  more  ornate  and  carefully  wrought 
in  its  minor  details  in  a  city,  and  near  buildings  ox  a  sump- 
tuous style,  than  in  more  obscure  quarters;  and  assuming 
every  shade  of  conformity,  from  that  which  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  humblest  hamlet  and  tamest  landscape  to 
the  boldest  features  presented  by  Nature  and  Art.  oim- 
plicity  and  strength  are  its  natural  characteristics ;  all  orna- 
ment of  detail  being  rejected  which  is  not  of  obvious  utility, 
and  suitable  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  must  be  seen ; 
as  well  as  all  attempts  at  boldness  of  general  design  which 
might  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  however  unfounded 
in  reality.    The  heads  or  the  bridge,  the  cornice,  find  the 

Earapet  should  generally  present  an  unbroken  outline ;  this^ 
owever,  may  be  departed  from  in  bridges  where  it  is  desira- 
ble  to  place  recesses  for  seats,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
footpatns ;  in  which  case  a  plain  buttress  may  be  built  above 
each  starling  to  support  the  recess  and  its  seats,  the  utility  of 
which  will  be  obvious,  while  it  will  give  an  appearance  of 
additional  strength  when  the  height  of  the  parapet  above  the 
starlings  is  at  aU  considerable. 

578.  Construction.  The  methods  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  structures  of  stone,  &c.,  described  under  the  article 
of  Masonry,  are  alike  applicable  to  all  structures  which  come 
under  this  denomination. 

579.  Various  expedients  have  been  tried  to  secure  the  bed 
of  the  natural  water-way  around  and  between  the  piers ; 
among  the  most  simple  and  eflScacious  of  which  is  that  oi 
covering  the  surface  to  be  protected  by  a  bed  of  stone  broken 
into  fragments  of  sufficient  bulk  to  resist  the  vel(x;ity  of  the 
current  in  the  bays,  if  the  soil  is  of  an  ordinary  clayey  mud ; 
but,  if  it  be  of  loose  sand  or  gravel,  the  surface  should  be 
first  covered  by  a  bed  of  tenacious  clay  before  the  stone  be 
thrown  in.  The  voids  between  the  blocks  of  stone,  in  time, 
become  filled  with  a  deposit  of  mud,  which,  acting  as  a 
cement,  gives  to  the  mass  a  character  of  great  durability. 
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580.  The  foundation  conrses  of  the  piers  should  be  formed 
of  heavy  blocks  of  cut  stone  bonded  in  the  most  careful 
manner,  and  carried  up  in  offsets.  The  faces  of  the  piers 
should  be  of  cut  stone  well  bonded.  They  may  be  built 
either  vertically,  or  with  a  slight  batter.  Their  thickness  at 
the  impost  should  be  greater  than  what  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  as  they  are  exposed 
to  the  destructive  action  of  the  current,  and  of  shocks  from 
heavy  floating  bodies ;  and  from  the  loss  of  weight  of  the 
parts  immersed,  owing  to  the  buoyant  effort  of  tne  water, 
their  resistance  is  decreased.  The  most  successful  bridge 
architects  have  adopted  the  practice  of  making  the  thickness 
of  the  piers  at  the  impost  between  one  sixth  and  one  eighth 
of  the  span  of  the  arch.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  oi  the 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  built  by  the  celebrated  Perronet, 
whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  modem  bridge  architecture,  is 
only  one  ninth  of  the  span,  its  arches  also  being  remarkable 
for  the  boldness  of  their  curve. 

581.  The  usual  practice  is  to  give  to  all  the  piers  the  same 
proportional  thickness.  It  has,  liowever,  been  recommended 
Dv  some  engineers  to  give  sufficient  thickness  to  a  few  of  the 
piers  to  resist  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arches  on  either  side 
of  them,  and  thus  secure  a  part  of  the  structure  from  ruin, 
should  an  accident  happen  to  any  of  the  other  piers.  These 
masses,  to  which  the  name  abutment  piers  has  oeen  applied, 
would  be  objectionable  from  the  diminution  of  the  natiiral 
water-way  tliat  would  be  caused  by  their  bulk,  and  from  the 
additional  cost  for  their  construction,  besides  impairing  the 
architectural  effect  of  the  structure.  They  present  the 
advantage,  in  addition  to  their  main  object,  of  permitting  the 
bridge  to  be  constructed  by  sections,  and  thus  procure  an 
economyin  the  cost  of  the  wooden  centres  for  the  arches. 

58SL  The  projection  of  the  starlings  beyond  the  heads  of 
the  bridge,  their  form,  and  the  height  given  to  them  above 
the  springing  lines,  will  depend  upon  local  circumstances. 
As  the  main  objects  of  the  starlings  are  to  form  a  Jender  or 
auard  to  secure  the  masonry  of  the  spandrels,  &c.,  from 
being  damaged  by  floating  bodies,  and  to  serve  as  a  cut-water 
to  turn  the  current  aside,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  whirls, 
and  their  action  on  the  bed  around  the  foundations,  the  form 

S'ven  to  them  should  subserve  both  these  purposes.  Of  the 
fferent  forms  of  horizontal  section  which  have  been  given 
to  starlings  (Figs.  127, 128, 129, 130),  the  semi-ellipse,  from 
experiments  carefully  made,  with  these  ends  in  view,  appears 
best  to  satisfy  both  objects. 
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ligiL  187, 188,  and  189— Bepic^ 
sent  taoriaontal  eactioM  of 
BtarlliigK  A  of  the  more  nsual 
f  omui,  and  part  of  the  piar  B 
above  the  f  oondation  ooursea. 
Fig.  180  represent*  the  plan  of 
the  hood  of  a  utaxUng  laki  in 
cooraea,  the  goneral  i^pe  be- 
ing that  oC  the  quarter  U  a 
Bphere. 


The  up  and  down  Btream  starlings,  in  tidal  rivers  not  sub- 
ject to  freshets  and  ice,  usually  receive  the  same  projections, 
*which,  when  th^r  plan  is  a  semi-ellipse,  must  be  somewhat 
greater  than  the  semi-width  of  the  pier.  Their  general  verti- 
cal outline  is  columnar,  being  either  straight  or  swelled  (Figs, 
131, 132, 133, 134).    They  should  be  built  a£  high  as  the  ordi- 


Vlg.  181— KepresentB  in  devatfon  starlings  A,  their  hoods  B,  the  ▼onsnoirs  0,  the  flpaadnb 
D,  and  the  combination  of  their  oooxBes  and  Joints  with  each  other  in  an  oval  anih  of  thiM 
osntres. 

B,  parapet ;  7,  oomica. 

nary  highest  water-level.  They  are  finished  at  top  with  a  cop- 
ing stone  to  preserve  the  masonry  from  the  action  of  rain, 
&c, :  this  stone,  termed  the  hoody  may  receive  a  conical,  a 
spheroidal,  or  any  other  shape  which  will  subserve  the  object 
in  view,  and  produce  a  pleasing  architectural  effect,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  locality. 


r 
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I  Vlf.  189— BepvBMnts  In  el«vatian  the  oombhiatUmfl  of  the  mine  rieaaenti  m  In  Vlg.  181  for  • 

flat  M^menUl  •rah. 


Tiff.  188-B«preflentB  In  elevation  the  combinations  of  tlM  lame  dementi  •■  in  71c  18^  tnm 

the  bridge  of  KeoiUy,  and  oval  of  eleven  centna. 
em,  ccrve  of  intradoe. 
ea,  avo  of  cbole  txaoed  on  the  head  of  the  bridge. 


Fig.  184— BepraeentaacroaimetiflB 
and  elevation  through  the  crown 
of  Fig.  18S,  showing  the  ar- 
langement  also  of  the  roadway, 
f oo^iaths,  pazapet,  and  ooniloei 
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In  streams  subject  to  freshets  and  ice,  the  np-stream  8ta^ 
lings  should  receive  a  greater  projection  dian  those  down 
stream,  and,  moreover,  be  built  m  uie  form  of  an  inclined 
plane  (Fig.  135)  to  facilitate  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  and  itB 
passage  through  the  arches. 


N 


£ 


Fig.  185-BepreMntaa  rfdechratfoB 
and  i^Mi  N  of  a  pier  of  theVoto- 
mao  aqueduct,  arranged  vith  aa 
ioe-braakor  aiarllng. 

JL,  up-rtream  starling,  with  tlie  In- 
clined ioe-lmsaker  D,  whidi  xim 
from  the  low-watMr  leral  abofia 
that   of  the  highart  fredwt*. 

B,  down-«tream  stalling. 

O,  face  of  pier. 

B,  top  of  pier. 

F,  horizontal  pirojeotlon  of  lop  of 
icebreaker. 

QO,  horiaontsl  projaofekn  of  tMH 
of  pier  and  BtaxUngi. 
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683.  Where  the  banks  of  a  water-course  spanned  by  a 
bridge  are  so  steep  and  difficult  of  access  that  the  roadmj 
must  be  raised  to  the  same  level  with  their  crests,  securilr 
for  the  foundation,  and  economy  in  the  construction  demand 
that  hoUow  or  open  piers  be  used  instead  of  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry.  A  construction  of  this  kind  requires  great  pre- 
caution. The  facing  courses  of  the  piers  must  be  of  heavy 
blocks'  dressed  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  starlings  must 
be  built  solid.  The  faces  must  be  connected  by  one  or  more 
cross  tie- walls  of  heavy,  well-bonded  blocks ;  the  tie-walls  be- 
ing connected  from  distance  to  distance  vertically  by  strong 
tie-blocks ;  or,  if  the  width  of  the  pier  be  considerable,  by  a 
tie-wall  along  its  centre  line. 

684.  The  foundations,  the  dimensions,  and  the  form  of  the 
abutments  of  a  bridge  will  be  r^ulatcd  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  like  parts  of  other  arched  structures;  a  juaicious 
conformity  to  the  character  of  strength  demanded  bjthe 


Btractare,  and  to  the  reqnirementB  of  the  locality,  being  ob- 
eerved.  The  walla  vrhicn  at  the  extremities  of  the  bridee 
form  the  contiDuatiou  of  the  heads,  and  eustaia  the  embajik- 
monts  of  the  approaches, — and  which,  from  their  wideniug 
ont  from  the  general  line  of  the  heads,  so  as  to  form  a  gi-aduu 
contraction  of  the  avenue  by  wliich  the  bridge  is  approached, 
are  termed  the  wing-waUs, — serve  as  firm  buttresses  to  the 
abutments.  In  some  cases  the  back  of  the  abutment  is  ter- 
minated by  a  cylindrical  arch  (Fig.  136)  placed  ou  end,  or 
having  its  right-line  elements  vertical,  which  eonnccts  the 
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two  wing-walle.  In  others  (Fig.  137)  a  rectangular-shaped 
buttress  is  bnilt  back  from  the  centre  line  of  the  abntmeot, 
and  ia  connected  with  the  wing-walls  either  by  horizontal 
arches,  or  by  a  vertical  cross  tie-wall. 

585.  The  wing-walls  may  be  either  plane  surface  walls 
(Fig.  138)  arranged  to  make  a  given  angle  with  the  heads  of 
the  bridge,  or  they  may  be  curved  surface-walls  presenting 
their  concavity  (Fig.  145)  or  their  convexity  to  the  exterior; 
or  of  any  other  shape,  whether  presenting  a  continuous  or  a 
broken  surface,  that  the  locality  may  demand. 

&86.  The  arches  of  bridges  demand  great  care  in  propor- 
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tioning  the  dimeneions  of  the  voussoira,  and  procnring  accu- 
racy iu  their  forniB,  as  the  strength  of  tlie  Btructure,  and  the 
permanence  of  its  figure,  will  chiefly  depeod  upon  the  atteu- 
tion  hestowed  on  these  points.  Peculiar  care  should  he  given 
in  arranging  the  masonry  ahove  the  piers  which  lies  hetween 
tlie  two  adjacent  arches.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  bridges, 
(Fig.  139,)  this  part  is  huilt  np  solid  but  a  sliort  distance 
above  the  iinuosts,  generally  not  higher  tlian  a  fourth  of  the 
rise,  and  is  nDiahed  with  a  reversed  arch  to  give  greater  se- 
curity iu;ainBt  the  efEects  of  the  pressure  thrown  upon  it. 

The  backs  of  the  arches  should  be  covered  with  a  water- 
tight capping  of  beton,  and  a  coating  of  aaphaltuin. 
I  687.  Xlie  entire  spandrel  courses  of  the  heads  are  ufluallj 
not  laid  until  the  arches  have  been  uncentred,  and  have  set- 
tled, in  order  that  tlie  joints  of  these  courses  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  other  cause  of  displacement  than  what  may  arise 
from  the  effects  of  variations  of  temperature  npon  the  arches. 
The  thickness  of  the  head-walls  will  depend  upon  the 
method  adopted  for  supporting  the  roadway.  If  this  be  by  a 
filling  of  earth  between  the  head-walls,  then  their  thickness 
must  be  calculated  not  oTily  to  resist  the  pressure  of  tlie  earth 
which  they  sustain,  bat  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  tho 
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effects  of  th^  Bhocks  of  floating  bodies  in  weakening  the  bond, 
and  eepBrating  the  blocks  from  their  mortar-bed.  Tlie  more 
approved  methods  of  supporting  the  roadway,  except  for  very 
flat  segment  arches,  are  to  lay  the  road  materials  either  npoD 
broad  flogging  stones  ff  iga.  139, 140,)  wliich  rest  upon  tpin 
brick  walls  built  parallel  to  the  head-walie,  and  snpported  by 
the  piers  and  arches ;  or  by  small  arches,  (Fig.  141)  for 
whicn  these  walls  serve  as  piers;  or  by  a  system  of  email 
groined  srchea  supported  by  pillars  resting  upon  the  piers 
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and  main  arches.  When  either  of  these  methods  is  nsed,  the 
head- walls  mav  receive  a  mean  thickneas  of  one  fifth  of  their 
heig'ht  above  the  solid  spandreL 

(%8.  SuperBtruoture.  The  superstmcture  of  a  bridge  0(ai> 
Bists  of  a  cornice,  the  nrndway  and  footpaths,  &c.,  and  a  par- 
apet. 

The  object  of  the  cornice  is  to  shelter  the  face  of  the  head- 
walls  from  rain.  To  subserve  thia  purpose,  its  projection  be- 
yond the  surface  to  be  sheltered  should  be  the  greater  aa  the 
altitude  of  the  sheltered  part  is  the  more  considerable.  This 
rule  will  require  a  oomice  with  anpportine  blocks,  (Fig.  142,) 
termed  modUiions,  below  it,  whenever  tne  projecting  part 
would  be  actually,  or  might  seem,  insecure  from  its  weij[bt. 
The  height  of  the  cornice,  including  its  supports,  should  gen- 
erally be  equal  to  its  projections ;  this  will  often  require  more 
or  less  of  detail  in  the  profile  of  the  cornice,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  appear  heavy.  The  top  surface  of  the  cornice  should 
be  a  little  above  tliat  of  the  footpath,  or  roadway,  and  be 
slightly  eloped  outward ;  the  bottom  should  be  arranged  with 
a  enitable  larmier,  or  drip,  to  prevent  the  water  from  finding 
a  passage  along  its  under  surface  to  the  face  of  the  wall. 

089,  The  parapet  surmounts  the  cornice,  and  should  be  hi^ 
enough  to  secare  vehicles  and  foot-passengers  from  atKidents, 
without  however  intercepting  the  view  from  the  bridjife.  The 
parapet  is  nsually  a  plain  low  wall  of  cut  stone,  sunnoanted 
by  a  coping  slightly  rounded  on  its  top  surface.  In  bridges 
which  have  a  character  of  lightness,  lUce  those  with  flat  seg- 
ment arches,  the  parapet  may  consist  of  alternate  panels  of 
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plain  wall  and  baloatradeik  provided  this  arraD^ment  be 
otherwise  in  keeping  with  the  locality.  The  exterior  face  of 
the  parapet  ehould  not  project  beyond  that  of  the  heads.  The 
blocks  of  which  it  is  tonned,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
copine,  should  be  firmly  secured  with  copper  or  iron  cramps. 
o90.  Strong  and  durable  stoue,  dressed  with  the  chisel,  or 
hammer,  shonld  alone  be  used  for  the  masonry  of  bridges 
where  the  apau  of  the  arch  exceeds  fifty  feet.    Tne  interior  of 
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the  piers,  and  the  hacking  of  the  abutments  and  head-walls, 
may,  for  economy,  be  of  good  rubble,  provided  great  atten- 
tion be  bestowed  upon  the  bond  and  workmanship.  For  me- 
dium and  small  gpans  a  mixed  masonry  of  dressed  stone  and 
rubble,  or  brick,  may  be  used;  and,  in  some  cases,  brick  alone. 
In  all  tbeae  cases  (Kiga.  141, 143)  the  starlings, — the  fonnda- 
tion  courses, — the  impost  stone, — the  ring  courses,  at  least  of 
the  heads, — and  the  key -stone,  sliould  be  of  good  dressed  stone. 
The  remainder  may  be  of  coursed  rubble,  or  of  the  best  brick, 
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for  the  facing,  with  good  rabble  or  brick  for  the  filhnga  and 
backings.  In  a  mixed  masonry  of  this  character  the  coarBea 
of  dressed  stone  may  project  slightly  beyond  the  surfaces  of 
the  rest  of  the  stmcture.  The  architectural  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  in  some  degree  pleasing,  particularly  when 
the  joints  are  chamfered ;  and  the  method  is  obviously  naefol 
in  etmctures  of  this  kind,  as  protection  is  afforded  by  it  to  the 
snrfaces  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  material,  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  destructive 
action  of  floating  lx>dieB  Hydraulic  mortar  should  alone  be 
naed  in  every  part  of  the  masonry  of  bridges. 


il  vnuiEliuE  the  amtiukiaaiti  of 
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&91.  Approaches.  The  approaches  should  be  so  made  as 
to  procure  an  easj^  and  safe  accees  to  the  bridge,  and  not  ob- 
atmct  nnnecessaniy  other  channelo  of  communication. 

When  eeveral  avenues  meet  at  a  bridge,  or  where  the  width 
of  the  roadway  of  a  direct  avenue  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
bridge,  the  approaches  are  made  by  gradually  widening  the 
ontlet  from  tlie  bridge,  until  it  attams  the  requisite  width, 
by  means  of  wing-waSs  of  any  of  the  Dsiial  forms  that  may 
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snit  the  locality.  The  form  of  wing-wall  (Fij^.  145)  present- 
ing a  concave  enrface  ontward  is  usually  preferred  when  snited 
to  the  locality,  both  for  itB  arcbitectaral  efFect  and  itB  etreng^L 
"When  made  of  dressed  stone  it  ia  of  more  difficalt  conetnic- 
tion  and  more  expensive  than  the  plane  surface  wall. 


082.  Water-wings.  To  secnre  the  natural  books  oetr  the 
bridge,  and  the  foundations  of  the  abntmeots  from  the  acticn 
of  the  current,  a  facing  of  dry  stone  or  of  masonry  ehoold  be 
laid  upon  the  Blope  of  the  banks,  which  shonld  be  properiy 
prepared  to  receive  it,  and  the  foot  of  the  facing  must  oe  se- 
cured by  a  mass  of  loose  stone  blocks  spread  over  the  bed 
aronnd  it,  in  addition  to  which  a  line  of  Bouare-jointed  piles 
may  be  previously  driven  along  the  foot.  When  the  face  of 
the  abutment  projects  beyond  me  natnnd  banks,  an  embank- 
ment faced  with  stone  should  be  formed,  connecting  the  face 
with  points  on  the  natural  tanks  above  and  below  the  bridge. 
Sy  this  arrangement,  termed  the  waterioinga,  the  natnnl 
water-way  will  be  gradually  contracted  to  conform  to  that 
left  by  the  bridge. 

608,  Elnlai^einent  of  Water-wy.  In  the  full  oeutreand 
oval  arches,  when  the  springing  lines  are  placed  low,  the 
spandrels  present  a  considerable  surface  ana  obetructi<Hi  to 
the  current  during  the  higher  stages  of  the  water.  This  not 
only  endangers  tlie  safety  of  the  bridge,  by  the  accnmalation 
of  drift-wood  and  ice  which  it  occaaious,  but,  daring  these 
epochs,  gives  a  heavy  appearance  to  the  etrnctur&  To  rem- 
edy these  defects  the  solid  angle,  formed  by  the  heads  and 
the  soffit  of  the  arch,  may  be  truncated,  the  oata  of  the  conei- 
form-ehaped  mass  taken  away  being  near  the  springing  lines 
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of  the  arab,  and  its  apex  near  the  crown.  The  form  of  the 
detached  mafis  may  be  varionsly  arranged.  In  the  bridge  of 
Neuillj,  which  is  one  of  the  nrst  where  this  expedient  was 
lesorted  to,  tibe  enrface,  marked  F,  (FigB.  138, 134)  left  by 
detaching  the  mass  in  question,  is  warped,  and  lies  between 
two  plane  curves,  the  one  an  arc  of  a  circle  noy  traced  on  the 
head  of  die  bridge,  the  other  an  oval,  mo  opy  traced  on  the 
soffit  of  tibe  arch.  This  affords  a  f  unnel-shar^  water-way  to 
each  arch,  and,  during  high  water,  sives  a  light  appearance 
to  the  structure,  as  the  voussoirs  of  me  head  nng-course  have 
then  the  appearance  of  belonjging  to  a  flat  segmental  arch. 

684.  General  Remarks.  The  architecture  of  stone  bridges 
has,  within  a  somewhat  recent  period,  been  carri^  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  design  and  in  mechanical 
execution*  France,  in  this  respect,  has  given  an  example  to 
the  world,  and  has  found  worthy  rivals  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
and  particularly  in  Qreat  Britain.  Her  territory  is  dotted 
over  with  innumerable  fine  monuments  of  this  character, 
which  attest  her  solicitude  as  well  for  the  public  welfare  as 
for  the  advancement  of  the  industrial  and  liberal  arts.  For 
her  progress  in  this  branch  of  architecture,  France  is  mainly 
indebted  to  her  School  and  her  Corps  of  Pants  et  Chavsaees; 
institutions  which,  from  the  time  of  her  celebrated  engineer 
Perronet,  have  supplied  her  with  a  long  line  of  names,  alike 
eminent  in  the  sciences  and  arts  which  pertain  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  engineer. 

England,  although  on  some  points  of  mechanical  skill  per- 
taining to  the  engineer's  art  the  suj)erior  of  France,  holds  the 
second  rank  to  her  in  the  science  of  her  engineers.  Without 
establishments  for  professional  training  corresponding  to 
those  of  France,  the  English  engineers,  as  a  body,  have,  until 
within  a  few  years,  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
none  of  those  institutions  which^  by  creating  a  common,  bond 
of  union,  serve  not  only  to  diffuse  science  throughout  the 
whole  body,  but  to  raise  merit  to  its  proper  level,  and  frown 
down  alike,  through  an  enlightened  esprit  de  corps^  the  as- 
sumptions of  ignorant  pretension,  and  the  malevolence  of 
petty  jealousies. 

Among  the  works  of  this  class,  in  this  country,  may  be 
cited  the  railroad  bridge,  called  the  Thomas  Viachicty  over 
the  Fatapsco,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
railroad,  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  road.  This  is  one  of  the  few  existing  bridge 
etructures  with  a  curved  axis.  The  engineer  has  very  hap- 
pily met  the  double  difficulty  before  him,  of  being  obliged 
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to  adopt  a  cTured  axis,  and  of  the  want  of  workmen  mffi- 
oiently  conversant  with  the  application  of  working  dmwingi 
of  a  rather  complicated  character,  bj  placing  mil  centre 
cylindrical  arches  upon  piers  with  a  trapezoidal  horizont»l 
section.  This  etracture,  with  the  exception  of  eome  nunar 
details  in  rather  qiieetionable  taste,  as  the  shght  iron  parapet 
railing,  for  example,  presenta  an  imposing  aaf)ect,  and  docc 
ereat  credit  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  uf  the  engineer  it 
the  time  of  its  construction,  but  recently  launched  in  a  new 
career.  The  fine  single  arch,  known  as  the  GarroUon  Via- 
duct, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  iB  also  highly 
creditable  to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  engiDeer  and  me- 
chanics under  whom  it  was  raised.  One  of  the  largest 
bridges  in  the  United  States,  designed  and  partly  execaUA 
in  stoue,  is  the  PotoTnac  Aqueduct  at  Georgetown,  where  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  intersects  the  Potomac  river. 
Thie  work,  to  which  a  wooden  aiiperstructnro  has  been  mads, 
was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Tumbullof 
the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers. 

695.  The  following  table  cx>ntainB  a  snmmary  of  the  prin- 
cipal details  of  some  of  the  more  noted  stone  bridges  d 
Europe: 


S86.  Among  the  recent  French  bridges,  presenting  some 
interesting  features  in  their  construction,  may  be  cited  th«t 
of  Souillae  over  the  Dordogne.  The  river  at  this  place  hav- 
ing a  torrent-like  character,  and  the  bed  being  of  liine«toii9 
rock  with  a  very  uneven  surface,  and  occasional  dee^  fisaiuee 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  the  obstacle  to  using  either  the 
caisson,  or  the  ordinary  co£Fer-dam  for  the  fonadations,  w» 
very  great.     The  engineer,  M.  Vicat,  so  well  known  by  bis 
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researches  upon  mortar,  etc.,  devised,  to  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties, the  plan  of  enclosing  the  area  of  each  pier  by  a  cofiFer- 
work  accurately  fitted  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  of  filling 
this  with  beton  to  form  a  bed  for  the  foundation  courses. 
This  he  effected,  by  first  forming  a  framework  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, so  arranged  that  thick  sheeting-piles  could  be  driven 
close  to  the  bottom,  between  its  horizontal  pieces^  and  form  a 
well-jointed  vessel  to  contain  the  semi-fluid  material  for  the 
bed.  After  this  coffer-work  was  placed,  the  loose  sand  and 
gravel  was  scooped  from  the  bottom,  the  asperities  of  the 
surface  levelled,  and  the  fissures  were  voided,  and  refilled 
with  fragments  of  a  soft  stone,  which  it  was  found  could  be 
more  compactly  settled,  by  ramming,  in  the  fissures,  than  a 
looser  ana  rounder  material  like  gravel.  On  this  prepared 
surface,  the  bed  of  beton,  which  was  from  12  to  15  feet  in 
thickness,  was  gradually  raised,  by  successive  layers,  to  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  low-water  level,  and  the  stone  superstruc- 
ture then  laid  upon  it,  by  using  an  ordinary  coffer-dam  tliat 
rested  on  tlie  framework  around  the  bed.  In  this  bridge,  as 
in  that  of  Bordeaux,  a  provisional  trial-weight,  greater  than 
the  permanent  load,  was  laid  upon  the  bed,  before  com- 
mencing the  superstructure. 

To  give  greater  security  to  foundations,  they  may  be  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  mass  of  loose  stone  blocks  thrown  in  and 
allowed  to  find  their  own  bed.  Where  piles  are  used  and 
project  some  height  above  the  bottom,  besides  the  loose  stone, 
a  grating  of  heavy  timber,  placed  between  and  enclosing  the 
piEng,  may  be  used  to  give  it  greater  stiffness  and  prevent 
outward  spreading.  In  streams  of  a  torrent  character,  where 
the  bed  is  liable  to  be  worn  away,  or  shifted,  an  artificial 
covering,  or  apron  of  stone  laid  in  mortar,  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  used,  both  under  the  arches  and  above  and  below 
the  bridge,  as  far  as  the  bed  seemed  to  require  this  protec- 
tion. At  the  bridge  of  Bordeaux  loose  stone  was  spread 
over  the  river-bed  between  the  piers,  and  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  perfectly  the  object  of  the  engineer,  the  blocks 
having,  in  a  few  years,  become  united  into  a  firm  mass  by 
the  clayey  sediment  of  the  river  deposited  in  their  interstices. 
At  the  elegant  cast-iron  bridge,  built  over  the  La/ry^  near 
Plymouth,  resort  was  had  to  a  similar  plan  for  securing  the 
bed,  which  is  of  shifting  sand.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Bendel, 
here  laid,  in  the  first  place,  a  bed  of  compact  clay  upon  the 
Band  bed  between  the  piers,  and  imbedded  in  it  loose  stone. 
This  method,  which  for  its  economy  is  worthy  of  note,  has 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of  tne  engineer. 
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WOODEN  BBIDGE8. 

507.  Abutments,  The  abatments  and  piers  of  wooden 
bridges  may  be  either  of  stone  or  of  timoer.  Stone  rap- 
ports are  preferable  to  those  of  timber,  both  on  account  of 
the  superior  dnrability  of  stone,  and  of  its  offering  more 
security  than  frames  ox  timber  against  the  accidents  to  which 
the  piers  of  bridges  are  liable  from  freshets,  ice,  &c. 

588.  Wooden  abutments  may  be  formed  by  con8trnctiii| 
what  is  termed  a  crib-workj  wmch  consists  of  large  pieces  oi 
square  timber  laid  horizontally  upon  each  other,  to  form  the 
upright  or  sloping  faces  of  the  abutment  These  pieces  are 
halved  into  each  other  at  the  angles,  and  are  otherwise  furnly 
connected  together  by  diagonal  ties  and  iron  bolts.  The  space 
enclosed  by  tlie  crib-worx,  which  is  usually  built  up  in  the 
manner  just  described,  only  on  three  sides,  is  filled  with  earth 
carefully  rammed,  or  with  dry  stone,  as  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require. 

A  wooden  abutment  of  a  more  economical  constrtictioii 
may  be  made,  by  partly  imbedding  large  beams  of  timber 
placed  in  a  vertical  or  an  inclined  position,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
leet  from  each  other,  and  forming  a  facing  of  thick  plank  to 
sustain  the  earth  behind  the  abutment  Wooden  piers  may 
also  be  made  according  to"  either  of  the  methods  here  laid 
down,  and  be  filled  wim  loose  stone,  to  give  them  sufficient 
stability  to  resist  the  forces  to  which  they  may  be  exposed ; 
but  the  method  is  clumsy,  and  inferior,  under  eveiy  point  of 
view,  to  stone  piers,  or  to  the  methods  which  are  about  to  be 
explained. 

589.  .The  simplest  arrangement  of  a  wooden  pier  consiats 
(Fig.  146)  in  driving  heavy  square  or  round  piles  in  a  single 
row,  placing  them  from  two  to  four  feet  apart  These  upright 
pieces  are  sawed  off  level,  and  connected  at  top  by  a  horizon- 
tal beam,  termed  a  cap,  which  is  either  mortised  to  receive  a 
tenon  made  in  each  upright,  or  else  is  fastened  to  the  uprisbtB 
by  bolts  or  pins.  Other  pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bolted 
in  pairs  on  the  sides  of  the  uprights,  are  placed  in  an  inclined 
or  diagonal  position,  to  brace  the  whole  system  firmly.  The 
several  uprights  of  ihe  pier  are  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
thread  of  the  current  If  thought  necessary,  two  horizontal 
beams,  arranged  like  the  diagonal  pieces,  maybe  added  to 
the  system  just  below  the  lowest  water-level.  In  a  pier  of 
this  kind,  the  place  of  the  starlings  is  supplied  by  two  in- 
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clined  beanui  on  the  same  line  with  the  uprighto,  whidi  are 


600.  A  Btrong  objection  to  the  Bystem  just  described,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  oE  replacing  the  uprights  when  in  a  state 
oE  decay.    To  remedy  tnis  d^ect,  it  has  been  proposed  to 


drive  Urge  piles  in  the  positions  to  be  occapied  by  the  npririita 
(Fig.  147),  to  connect  these  piles  below  the  low-water  level 
by  tour  horizontal  beams,  firmly  fastened  to  the  heads  of  the 
pilViWhidi  are  sawed  (^  at  a*  proper  height  to  receive  the 
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horizontal  beams.  The  two  top  beams  have  large  square 
mortises  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  aprights,  whim  rest  on 
those  of  the  piles.  The  rest  of  the  system  may  be  construct- 
ed as  in  the  lormer  case.  By  this  arrangeme'nt  the  uprights] 
when  decayed,  can  be  readily  replaced,  and  they  rest  on  a 
solid  substructure  not  subject  to  decay ;  shorter  timber  also 
can  be  used  for  the  piers  than  when  the  uprights  are  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

801.  In  deep  water,  and  especially  in  a  rapid  current,  a 
single  row  of  piles  might  prove  insufficient  to  give  stabiUty 
to  the  uprights ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  give 
a  sufficient  spread  to  the  substructure  to  admit  of  bracing  the 
uprights  by  struts  on  the  two  sides.  To  efFect  this,  three 
piles  (Fig.  148)  should  be  driven  for  each  upright ;  one  just 
under  its  position,  and  the  other  two  on  each  side  of  this,  on 
a  line  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pier.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  three  piles  will  depend  on  the  inclination  and 
length  that  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  give  the  struts.  The 
heads  of  the  three  piles  are  sawed  ofi  level,  and  connected 
by  two  horizontal  clamping  pieces  below  the  lowest  water. 


Fl|r.  148— Eteration  of  tbe  ftmngHiMnfe  cC  «  vUt 

foundation  for  a  woodan  pier. 
<ii  upright. 

bf  bf  piles  of  tbe  foandatioB. 
c,  c,  capping  of  the  pilea. 
df  d,  etnts  to  strengthen  the  nprlghte. 
^  «,  olamping  piooea  bolted  Inpaixa  on  tlia  iqiTlghti. 
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A  square  mortise  is  left  in  these  two  pieces,  over  the  middle 
pile,  to  receive  the  uprights.  The  uprights  are  fastened  to- 
other at  the  bottom  by  two  clamping  pieces,  which  rest  on 
those  that  clamp  the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  are  rendered 
firmer  by  the  two  stmts. 

602.  In  localities  where  piles  cannot  be  driven,  the  uprightB 
of  the  piers  maj  be  secured  to  the  bottom  by  means  oi  a  gra- 
ting, arran^d  in  a  suitable  manner  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
uprights.  The  bed,  on  which  the  grating  is  to  rest,  having 
been  suitably  prepared,  it  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk 
cither  before  or  after  the  uprights  are  fastened  to  it,  as  may 
be  found  most  convenient.  The  grating  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  loose  stone.  As  a  farther  security  for  the  piers,  the 
uprights  may  be  covered  by  a  sheathing  of  boards,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  sheathing  be  filled  in  with  gravel. 

603.  As  wooden  piers  are  not  of  a  suitable  form  tp  redst 
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hea.vj  shocks,  ice-breakers  shonld  be  placed  in  the  stream, 
opposite  to  each  pier,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In 
streams  with  a  geutle  current,  a  simple  inclined  beam  (Fig. 
119)  coTwed  with  thick  sheet-iron,  and  supported  by  uprights 


I  sBd  pltn  H  id  t 

-.... liinpU» 

bi  b,  cupploff  of  pilc^  , 


and  diagonal  pieces,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  ice- 
breaker. Bat  in  rapid  carrents  a  crib-work,  having  the  form 
of  a  triangular  pyramid  (Fig.  150),  the  up-etream  edge  of 
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which  IB  covered  with  iron,  will  be  required,  to  offer  snfGcient 
resistance  to  shocks.  The  crib-work  may  be  filled  in,  if  it  be 
deemed  advisable,  with  blocks  of  stone. 

604.  In  determining  the  length  of  the  span  the  engineer 
mnst  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  wooden  bridges 
require  more  frequent  repairs  than  those  of  Bton^  arismg 
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from  the  decay  of  the  material,  and  from  the  effects  of  shrink- 
ing and  vibrations  npon  the  joints  of  the  frames,  and  that  the 
dimcnlty  of  replacing  decayed  parts,  and  readjosting  the 
framework,  increases  rapidly  with  the  span. 

605.  Bridge-frames  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes. 
To  the  one  belong  all  those  combinations,  whether  of  straight  or 
of  carved  timber,  that  exert  a  lateral  pressure  upon  the  abut- 
ments and  piers,  and  in  which  the  superstructure  is  generally 
above  the  oridge-f rame.  To  the  omer,  those  combinatioDS 
which  exert  no  lateral  pressure  upon  the  points  of  support, 
and  in  which  the  roadway,  &c.,  may  be  said  to  be  suspended 
from  the  bridge-frame. 

606.  Definitions  of  some  of  the  terms  employed  in 
bridge  nomenclature. 

A  Chord  is  the  upper  or  lower  member  in  a  in^sa.  It  ex- 
tends from  end  to  end  of  the  structure.  There  are  usually  two 
chords,  an  upper  and  a  lower  chord.  These  may  be  parallel, 
as  in  Figs.  157  and  167,  or  the  upper  one  may  be  curved 
(arched)  and  the  lower  one  horizontal,  or  both  may  be  curved. 
These  pieces  by  some  English  writers  are  called  booms j  and  by 
others  stringers.  The  lower  chord  is  often  called  a  tie.  The 
upper  chord  is  sometimes  called  a  straining  beam. 

ji  Tie  is  a  piece  which  connects  two  parts  and  is  subjected 
to  tension. 

A  Strut  is  a  general  term  which  is  applied  to  a  jAece  in  a 
truss  which  is  subjected  to  compression,  in  proportioning  it, 
it  is  treated  as  a  pillar.  In  its  more  restricted  sense,  it  is  a 
short  mece  which  is  subjected  to  compression. 

A  Tie-Strut  J  or  Strut- Tie^  is  a  piece  which  may  be  sub- 
jected to  tension  and  compression  at  different  times,  under 
different  conditions  of  loading. 

A  JSraceiB  an  inclined  piece  which  is  subjected  to  compres- 
sion. It  is  an  inclined  strut.  In  bridges,  braces  are  some- 
times distinguished  as  mainrbraces  and  oounter-iraees.    This 
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distinction  is  quite  nnneceesary  in  an  analytical  point  of  view, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  but  it  is  so  common  iu  practice  that 
it  will  not  do  to  ignore  it. 

A  Main-Brace  is  a  brace  which  inclines  from  the  end  of  a 
truss  towards  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  151. 

A  CouThter-Brace  is  one  whi^  inclines  from  the  centre 
and  towards  the  ends.  In  the  same  panel  the  counter-brace 
inclines  the  opposite  way  from  the  mam-brace.   See  Fig.  151. 

A  Tie-Brace  performs  tlie  office  of  both  main  and  counter- 
brace;  it  is  ihe  same  as  a*  Tie-Strut. 

601,  lK>ng^  Truss.  This  was  one  of  the  first  trusses  of 
this  country  in  which  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  parts 
was  observed.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  wood,  even  iron 
bolts  for  splicing  the  main  oeams  being  avoided.  It  consists 
m  forming  both  the  upper  and  lower  beams  (Fig.  152)  of 
three  parallel  beams,  sufficient  space  being  left  between  the. 


Jig.  16S— Bepresenti »  pand  of  Looff*!  tnui. 

▲  and  B,  top  and  bottom  itxiQga  of  three  ooanen 

O,  C,  porta  in  pain. 

n,  braoes  in  pain. 

B,  ooanter-bnoe  singleu 

a,  a,  mortlaes  where  jibs  and  keyi  an  Inaaned. 

F,  Jib  and  key  oif  bard  wood. 
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one  in  the  centre  and  the  other  two  to  inaert  the  cross  pieces, 
termed  thejpo«f«/  the  poets  cooaiat  ol  beams  in  purs  placed 
at  suitable  intervals  along  the  strings,  with  which  they  are 
connected  by  wedge  blocks,  termed  ;}ioa  and  Je^s,  which  are 
inserted  into  rectangular  holes  made  throogh  the  stringB, 
and  fitting  a  corresponding  shallow  notch  cut  into  each  poet. 
A  hrao«  connects  the  top  of  one  post  with  the  foot  of  the 
one  adjacent  by  a  snitaole  joint  Another  diagonal  piece, 
termed  the  oourUer-braoe,  is  placed  crosswise  between  the  two 
braces  and  their  posts,  with  its  ends  abutting  ^against  the 
centre  beam  of  the  upper  and  lower  strings.  The  counter- 
braces  are  connected  with  the  posts  and  Braces  by  wooden 
pins,  termed  tree-nails. 

In  wide  bearings,  the  strings  require  to  be  made  of  several 
beams  abutting  end  to  end ;  in  this  case  the  beams  should 
break  joints,  and  short  beams  should  be  inserted  between  the 
centre  and  exterior  beams  wherever  the  joints  occur,  to 
strengthen  them. 

The  beams  in  this  combination  are  all  of  uniform  cross 
eection,  the  joints  and  fastenings  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  the  parts  are  well  distributed  to  call  into  play  the 
strength  or  the  strings,  and  to  produce  uniform  stif&ees  and 
strain. 

808.  Town's  Truss. — The  combination  of  Mr.  Town 
(Fig,  153)  eonflistfl  in  two  main  strings,  each  formed  of  two  or 


Fig  IBS,— SeimwDU  u  atentln  A,  tnd  Md  Tliw,  a 

at  k  portAoD  of  Tawn'i  tnui. 
OfOf  tcpftriivi. 


three  parallel  beams  of  two  thicknesses  breaking  jointa  Be- 
tween the  parallel  beams  are  iuserted  a  series  of  diagonal 
beams  crossing  each  other.  These  diagonals  are  connected 
with  the  strings  and  with  each  other  oy  tree-nails.  When 
the  strings  are  formed  of  three  parallel  beams,  diagonal 
pieces  are  placed  between  the  centre  and  exterior  beams,  and 
two  intermediate  strings  are  placed  between  the  two  couraes 
of  diagonals. 

This  combination,  commonly  known  as  the  lattice  tnisB,  u 
of  Toty  easy  mechanical  execution,  the  beams  being  of  a  oni- 
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form  cross  section  and  length.  The  strains  upon  it  are  borne 
by  the  tree-nails,  and  when  used  for  structures  subjected  to 
Tariable  strains  and  jars,  it  loses  its  stiffness  and  saes  between 
the  points  of  support.  It  is  more  commendaole  for  its 
simplicity  than  scientific  combination. 

609.  Hawe^B  TruBs. — This  truss  consists  of  (Fig.  154)  an 
upper  and  lower  string,  each  formed  of  several  thicknesses 
of  oeams  placed  side  by  side  and  breaking  joints.  On  the 
upper  side  of  the  lower  string  and  the  lower  side  of  the 
upper,  blocks  of  hard  wood  are  inserted  into  shallow  notches ; 
the  blocks  are  bevelled  off  on  each  side  to  form  a  suitable 
point  of  support,  or  step  for  the  dia^nal  pieces.  One  series 
of  the  diagonal  pieces  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  others  are 
single  and  placed  between  those  in  pairs.  Two  strong  bolts 
of  iron,  which  pass  through  the  blocks,  connect  the  upper 
and  lower  strings,  and  are  arranged  with  a  screw  cut  on  one 
end  and  a  nut  to  draw  the  parts  closely  together. 

This  combination  presents  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
parts.  The  blocks  give  abutting  surfaces  for  the  braces  su- 
perior to  those  obtamed  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  joint  for 
this  purpose.    The  bolts  replace  advantageously  the  timber 


VIg.  154  — Bepraenti 
an  elevation  of  a  por- 
tion of  Howe*fl  tnui. 

«t  top  etrlng. 

6,  bottom  edringa. 

e,  c,  diagonal  toaoea  In 
pain. 

d,  single  braoea. 

«,  0,  step*  of  hard  wood 
for  braoeMi 

/f  /.  Iron  rods  with  nnti 
and  Mtew^ 


posts,  and  in  case  of  the  frame  working  loose  and  sagging, 
their  arrangement  for  tightening  up  the  parts  is  simple  and 
efBcacious. 

610.    Sohuylkill    Bridge. — This  bridge,    designed    and 
built  by  L.  Wemwag,  has  the  widest  span  of  any  wooden 
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bridge  in  this  country.  The  bridge-frame  (Fig.  155)  conoBted 


ng.  IK— B«pwwiit»  i  Mt  Ttfw  of  *  pankn  ol  Uw  apa-<nmd  ilb  <*  O* 
brldti*  onr  tlw  SdhajlUU  at  FhnidkpbU. 

A,  lomr  mmd  built  beam. 

B,  top  bam. 

^  Of  IroD  dLagont  tlci, 

n,  m.  Iron  ■(■;•  uialiand  In  th*  ■buCmiDt  0. 

of  five  ribs.  Each  rib  is  an  open-bailt  beam  formed  of  • 
bottom  carved  aolid-built  beam  and  of  &  single  top  beanit 
which  are  connected  by  radial  pieces,  diagonal  bracee,  anQ 
inclined  iron  stays.  The  bottom  carved  beam  ia  composed 
of  three  concentric  solid-bnilt  beams,  Elightly  separated  from 
each  other,  each  of  which  has  seven  courses  of  cnrved  Bont- 
ling  in  it,  each  coarse  6  inches  thicl  by  13  inches  in  breadth; 
the  coarsee,  as  well  ae  the  concentric  beams,  being  finnlf 
nnited  by  iron  bolts,  &c.  A  roadway  that  rests  upon  the 
bottom  curved  ribs  is  left  on  each  side  of  the  centre  rib,  and 
a  footpath  between  each  of  the  two  exterior  ribs.  The  bridge 
was  covered  in  by  a  roof  and  a  sheatliing  on  the  sides. 
61L  Buit'b  TruBS.— Boit'b  plan,  which  (Fig.  156)  aaaOi 
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in  forming  each  rib  of  an  open-built  beam  of  straight  timber, 
and  connecting  with  it  a  curved  solid-built  beam  formed  of 
two  or  more  thicknesses  of  scantling,  between  which  the 


Hk,  1B6— Bepranntii  a  rfde  tIbw  of  a 

portion  of  a  rib  of  Biut*s  bridge. 
«,  a,  arch  timben. 
d;  d,  qnaan-pasti. 
k,ft,  faraoet. 
ti^G,  ohoidi. 


€,  «,  plate  of  the  ride  frame. 

Of  o,  floor  girden  od  whi<di  the  flooring, 

jolsta  and  flooring  boarda  reat 
n,  fi,  check  braom, 
f.  I,  tie-beams  of  roof. 
A,  portion  of  pier. 


framework  of  the  open-built  beam  is  clamped.  The  open- 
built  beam  consists  of  a  horizontal  bottom  beam  of  two 
thicknesses  of  scantling,  termed  the  chords^  between  which 
are  secured  the  uprights,  termed  the  queen  posts^ — of  a  single 
top  beam,  termea  uie  plate  of  ths  side  frame^  which  rests 
upon  the  uprights,  witn  which  it  is  connected  by  a  mortise 
and  tenon  joint, — and  of  diagonal  braces  and  other  smaller 
braces,  termed  ckeck  traoee^  placed  between  the  uprights. 


The  curved-built  beam,  termed  the  a/rohrtvmherSy  is  bolted 
upon  the  timbers  of  the  open-built  beam.    The  bridge-frame 
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may  conBiat  of  two  or  more  ribs,  which  are  connected  and 
atiffened  by  croea  ties  and  diagonal  braces.  The  rondway- 
flooring  is  laid  npon  crosa  pieces,  termed  the  ^or  girderi, 
which  may  either  rest  upon  the  chords,  or  else  be  attached  at 
any  intermediate  point  between  them  and  the  top  beam. 
The  roadway  and  footpaths  may  be  placed  in  any  position 
between  the  several  rira. 

612.  Pratt's  Truaa.  This  tmss  (Fi^.  157)  has  the  same 
general  form  as  Howe's,  but  differs  in  its  details.  The  ver- 
ticals here  are  wooden  posts  instead  of  iron  rods,  and  the 
diagonals  are  iron  ties  instead  of  wooden  braces. 

613.  MoCallutn'fl  Truss.    This  truss  (Fig.  158)  is  a  modi- 


fication of  Howe's,  the  essential  difference  of  which  consisto 
in  a  curved  npper  chord  instead  of  a  horizontal  one.  The 
long  braces  at  the  end — called  arch  braces, — are  not  esBential 
to  mis  system.  This  system  is  stiffer  than  similar  ones  having 
horizontal  chorda, 
614.  A  simple  but  effective  stractnre,  shown  in  Fig.  159, 
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has  been  in  use  for  some  time  on  the  N.  Y,  State  canals  for 
common  road  bridges,  and  for  croeeings  on  fanns.  There 
are  no  eonnter-braces,  which,  aa  may  readily  be  shown,  are 
unnecessary  for  short  spans.  {See  Wood's  Treatise  on  Bridges 
and  lioqfi,  pp.  120  and  121.)  The  lower  timber  may  be 
spliced,  or  in  any  other  manner  made  continuone  thronghout. 
Another  timber,  which  is  placed  on  this,  extends  over  two  or 
foar  of  the  central  bays.  The  verticals,  which  are  iron  rods, 
are  made  divergent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159a. 


615.  Wooden  Arches.  A  wooden  areh  may  be  formed  by- 
bending  a  single  beam  (Fig.  160)  and  confluing  its  extremi- 
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ties  to  prevent  it  from  resuming  its  original  shape.  A  beam 
in  this  state  presents  greater  resistance  to  a  cross  strain  than 
when  straight,  and  may  be  need  with  advantage  where  great 
Btiffness  is  reqaired,  provided  the  points  of  support  are  of 
sufiicient  strength  to  resist  the  lateral  thrasti  of  the  beam. 
This  method  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  narrow  bearings. 

For  wide  archee  a  enrved-bnilt  beam  must  be  adopt^ ;  and 
for  this  pnrpose  a  solid  (Fi^  161  and  162)  or  an  open-bnilt 
beam  may  be  nsed,  depending  on  the  bearing  to  be  spanned 
by  the  arch.    In  either  case  the  carved  beams  are  bnilt  in. 
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the  same  manner  as  atraight  beams,  the  pieces  of  which  they 
are  formed  bein^  suitably  bent  to  conform  to  the  cnrvatnre 
of  the  arch,  whi^  may  be  done  either  by  steaming  the  pieces, 
by  mechanical  power,  or  by  the  usual  method  of  softenmg  tbe 
woody  fibres  by  keeping  the  pieces  wet  while  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  a  light  blaze. 


Pig.  m— Bcpnanti  ■  mwden  Hub  A,  fonud  of  ■  nllil-biillt  baun  at  Ham 
aoiinea,  wblcb  mppon  Che  biuu  a,  e  b;  Oa  pDsta  ff,  B,  whloli  u*  bwa/A 
of  pl«w4  Ui  pain. 

A,  by  laclLoed  BtTDC«  to  fbengtbeu  tli4  uoh  ^JJ  ndEarlnfl  it  of  &  part  of  tbt 


616.  The  number  of  ribe  in  the  bridge-frame  will  depend 
on  the  general  strength  required  by  the  object  of  the  rtrac- 
ture,  and  upon  the  class  of  frame  adopted.  In  the  firet 
class,  in  which  the  roadway  is  nsnally  above  the  frames,  say 
requisite  number  of  ribe  may  be  used,  and  they  may  b« 
placed  at  equal  intervals  apai-t,  or  else  be  so  placed  as  to  gin 
the  beat  support  to  the  loads  which  pass  over  the  bridge.  In 
the  second  class,  as  the  frame  usually  lies  entirely,  or  projects 
partly  above  the  roadway,  &c.,  if  more  than  two  ribs  are  re- 
quired, they  are  so  arranged  that  one  or  two,  as  circumstances 
may  demand,  form  each  head  of  the  bridge,  and  one  or  two 
more  are  placed  midway  between  the  heads,  so  as  to  leave  a 
sufiicient  width  of  roadway  between  the  centre  and  adjacent 
ribs.     The  footpaths  are  nsnally,  in  this  case,  either  placed 
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between  the  two  centre  ribs,  or,  when  there  are  two  exterior 
ribs,  between  them. 

617.  In  frames  which  exert  a  lateral  pressure  against  the 
abutments  and  piers,  the  lowest  points  of  the  feimework 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  above  the  ordinary  high-water 
level ;  and  plates  of  some  metal  should  be  inserted  at  those 
points,  both  of  the  frame  and  of  the  supports,  where  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  might  cause  injury  to  the  woody  fibre. 

618.  The  roadway  usually  consists  of  a  simple  flooring 
formed  of  cross  joists,  termed  the  roadway-iea/rers^  or  floor- 
girders,  and  flooring-boards,  upon  which  a  road-covering 
either  of  wood  or  stone  is  laid.  A  more  common  and  better 
arrangement  of  the  roadway,  now  in  use,  consists  in  laying 
longitudinal  joists  of  smaller  scantling  upon  the  roadway- 
bearers,  to  support  the  flooring-boards.  This  method  pre- 
serves more  ettectually  than  the  other  the  roadway-bearers 
from  moisture.  Besides,  in  bridges  which,  from  the  position 
of  the  roadway,  do  not  admit  of  vertical  diagonal  braces  to 
stiffen  the  framework,  the  only  means,  in  most  cases,  of 
effecting  this  object  is  in  placing  horizontal  diagonal  braces 
between  each  pair  of  roadway-bearers.  For  like  reasons, 
stone  road-coverings  for  wooden  bridges  are  generally  re- 
jected, and  one  of  plank  used,  which,  for  a  horse-track,  should 
be  of  two  thicknesses,  so  that,  in  case  of  repairs,  arising  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  travel,  the  boards  resting  upon  the 
flooring-joists  may  not  require  to  be  removed.  The  footpaths 
consist  simply  of  a  slight  flooring  of  sufficient  width,  which 
is  usually  detached  from  and  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
roadway  surface. 

619.  When  the  bridge-frame  is  beneath  the  roadway,  a 
distinct  parapet  will  be  requisite  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 
This  may  be  formed  either  of  wood,  of  iron,  or  of  the  two 
combined.  It  is  most  generally  made  of  timber,  and  con- 
sists of  a  hand  and  foot  rail  connected  by  upright  posts  and 
stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  A  wooden  parapet,  besides  the 
security  it  gives  to  passengers,  may  be  made  to  add  both  to 
the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  bridge,  by  constructing  it  of 
timber  of  a  suitable  size,  and  connecting  it  firmly  with  the 
exterior  ribs. 

620.  In  bridffe-f rames  in  which  the  ribs  are  above  the  road- 
way, a  timber  sneathing  of  thin  boards  will  be  requisite  on  the 
sides,  and  a  roof  above,  to  protect^  the  structure  from  the 
-weather.  The  tie-beams  of  tne  roof-trusses  may  serve  also  as 
ties  for  the  ribs  at  top,  and  may  receive  horizontal  diagonal 
braces  to  stiffen  the  structure,  like  those  of  the  roadway- 
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bearers.  The  rafters,  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  no  centre 
rib,  and  the  bearing,  or  distance  between  the  exterior  ribs,  is 
so  great  that  the  roadway-bearers  require  to  be  supported  in 
the  middle,  may  ser\'e  as  points  or  support  for  suspension, 
pieces  of  wood,  or  of  iron,  to  which  the  middle  point  of  the 
roadway-bearers  may  be  attached. 

621.  The  frame  and  other  main  timbers  of  a  wooden  bridge 
will  not  require  to  be  coated  with  paint,  or  any  like  compo- 
sition, to  preserve  them  from  decay  when  they  are  rooted 
and  boarded  in  to  keep  them  dry.  When  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  ordinary  preservatives  against  atmospheric  action  may  be 
used  for  them.  The  under  surf^e  ana  joints  of  the  planks 
of  the  roadway  may  be  coated  with  bituminous  mastic  when 
used  for  a  horse-track ;  in  railroad  bridges  a  metallic  cover- 
ing may  be  suitably  used  when  the  bridge  is  not  traversed  by 
horses. 

622.  Wooden  bridges  can  produce  but  little  other  archi- 
tectural effect  than  uiat  whicn  naturally  springs  up  in  the 
mind  of  an  educated  spectator  in  regarding  any  judicionsly- 
contrived  structure.  When  the  roadway  and  parapet  are 
above  the  bridge-frame,  a  very  simple  cornice  may  be  formed 
by  a  proper  combination  of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring, 
which,  with  the  parapet,  will  present  not  only  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  but  will  be  of  obvious  utility  in  covering 
the  parts  beneath  from  the  weather.  In  covered  bridges,  the 
most  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  paint  them  with  a  uniform 
coat  of  some  subdued  tint.  At  best,  from  their  want  of 
height  as  compared  with  their  length,  covered  wooden  bridges 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  only  unsightly,  and  also  apparent- 
ly insecure  structui*es  when  looked  at  from  such  a  point  of 
view  as  to  embrace  all  the  parts  in  the  field  of  vision ;  and 
any  attempt,  therefore,  to  disguise  their  true  character,  and 
to  give  them  by  painting  the  appearance  of  houses,  or  of  stone 
arches,  while  it  must  feil  to  deceive  even  the  most  ignorant, 
will  only  betray  the  bad  taste  of  the  architect  to  the  more  en- 
lightened judge. 

The  art  of  erecting  wooden  bridges  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  world  where 
timber  has,  at  any  period,  been  the  principal  building  mate- 
rial at  the  disposal  of  the  architect ;  but  iron  at  the  present 
da^  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  more  important 
bridges. 

6&.  The  following  Table  contains  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  American  and  European 
wooden  bridges : 
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Wettengen  bridga 

Bridge  of  Sohafflumsen. 

Bridge  of  Kandel 

Bridge  of  Bambeig 

Bridge  of  Freysmgen. . 

Eeaex  bridge 

Upper  Schuylkill  bridge 
Ibrket-street  bridge. . . 

Trenton  bridge 

Colnmbia  bridge 

Bacbmond  bridge 

Springfield  bridge. 

Susquehanna  bndge. . . . 


Number  of 

Width  of 

bays. 

widest  bay. 

1 

890  ft. 

2 

193  " 

1 

166  " 

1 

208  " 

2 

153  *' 

1 

250  " 

1 

840  " 

8 

195  " 

5 

200  " 

29 

200  " 

19 

163  ** 

7 

180  ** 

10 

260  " 

Biae  or  depth 
of  rib. 


16.9  ft. 
11.6  " 

20  *« 
12  " 
27      *' 

15.4  ** 
18     " 


IV. 
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624.  Bridges  of  cast  iron  admit  of  even  greater  bold- 
ness of  design  than  those  of  timber,  owing  to  the  superiority, 
both  in  strength  and  durability,  of  the  former  over  the 
latter  material ;  and  they  may  therefore  be  resorted  to  under 
circumstances  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  a  wooden  struc- 
ture would  be  suitable. 

625.  The  abutments  and  piers  of  cast-iron  bridges  should 
be  built  of  stone,  as  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  water,  or 
even  of  fresh  water  when  impure,  would  in  time  render 
iron  supports  of  this  character  insecure ;  and  timber,  when 
exposed  to  the  same  destructive  agents,  is  still  less  durable 
than  cast  iron. 

626.  The  curved  ribs  of  cast-iron  bridge-frames  have  under- 
gone various  modifications  and  improvements.  In  the  earlier 
bridges,  they  were  formed  of  several  concentric  arcs,  or 
carved  beams,  placed  at  some  distance  asunder,  and  united 
by  radial  pieces ;  the  spandrels  being  filled  either  by  con- 
tiguous rings,  or  by  vertical  pieces  of  cast  iron  upon  which 
the  roadway  bearers  were  laid. 

In  the  next  stage  of  progress  towards  improvement,  the 
curved  ribs  were  made  less  deep,  and  were  each  formed  of 
several  segments,  or  panels  cast  separately  in  one  piece,  each 
panel  consisting  of  three  concentric  arcs  connectea  by  radial 
pieces,  and  having  flanches,  with  other  suitable  arrangements, 
tor  connecting  them  firmly  by  wrought-iron  keys,  screw-bolts, 
&c. ;  the  entire  rib  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  three 
concentric  arcs  connected  by  radial  pieces.  Tlie  spandrels 
were  filled  either  with  panels  formed  like  those  of  the  curved 
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ribs,  with  iron  rings,  or  with  a  lozenge-shaped  reticulated 
combination.  The  ribs  were  connected  by  cast-iron  plates 
and  wrought-iron  diagonal  ties. 

In  the  more  recent  structures,  the  ribs  have  been  com- 
posed of  voussoir-shaped  panels,  each  formed  of  a  solid  thin 
plate  with  flanches  around  the  edges ;  or  else  of  a  curved 
tubular  rib,  formed  like  those  of  Polonceau,  or  of  Dela- 
field,  described  further  on.  The  spandrel-filling  is  either  a 
reticulated  combination,  or  one  of  contiguous  iron  rings. 
The  ribs  are  usually  united  by  cast-iron  tie-plates,  and 
braced  by  diagonal  ties  of  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

609.  The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  may  be  formed 
either  of  timber,  or  of  cast  iron.  In  the  more  recent  etrue- 
tures  in  England,  they  have  been  made  of  the  latter  material; 
the  roadway-bearers  being  cast  of  a  suitable  form  for  stren^, 
and  for  their  connection  with  the  ribs;  and  the  floonng- 
plates  being  of  cast-iron. 

The  roadway  and  footpaths,  formed  in  the  usual  manner, 
rest  upon  the  flooring-plates. 

The  parapet  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a  light  combinA- 
tion  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  in  keeping  with  the  general 
style  of  the  structure. 

627.  The  English  engineers  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
branch  of  architecture,  and,  in  their  more  recent  structures, 
have  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  architectural  elegance.  Among  the  more  celebrated 
cast-iron  bridges  in  England,  that  of  CoaJbrookdale  belongs 
to  the  first  epoch  above  mentioned ;  those  of  Staines  and 
Sunderland  to  the  second;  and  to  the  third,  the  bridge 
of  Souihwa/rk  at  London;  that  of  Tewkesbury  over  the 
Severn ;  that  over  the  Lary  near  Plymouth,  and  a  number  of 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Elingdom. 

The  French  engineers  have  not  only  followed  the  lead 
set  them  by  the  English,  but  have  taken  a  new  step,  in 
the  tubular-shaped  nos  of  M.  Polonceau.  The  Pont  des 
Arts  at  Paris,  a  very  light  bridge  for  foot-passengers  only, 
and  which  is  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  beloxigs 
to  their  earliest  essays  in  this  line ;  the  jPoni  cPAusterlUzj 
also  at  Paris,  whicn  is  a  combination  similar  to  those  of 
Staines  and  Sunderland,  belongs  to  their  second  epoch ;  and 
the  Pont  du  Carrousel^  in  the  same  city,  built  upon  Polon- 
ceau's  system,  with  several  others  on  the  same  plan,  belong 
to  the  last. 

In  the  United  States  a  commencement  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  bridge  architecture; 
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the  bridge  of  eighty  feet  span,  with  tubular  ribs,  constnicted 
by  Major  Delafield  at  ibrownsyille,  stands  almost  alone, 
and  is  a  step  contemporary  with  that  of  Polonceau  in  France. 
The  following  Table  contains  a  summary  ■  description  of 
some  of  the  most  noted  European  cast-iron  bridges : 


lUUa  or  BBIDGK. 

BiTer. 

Ko.  of 

arches. 

Span  in 
feet. 

Rise  in 
feet. 

No.  of 
ribs. 

Date. 

Engineer. 

OoalbrookcUde 

Wear 

1 
1 
1 
6 
9 
8 
1 
6 
8 

100.6 
240 
181 
106.6 
78 
240 
ITO 
100 
160 

40 
80 
16.6 
10.6 

U 
17 
14.6 
16 

6 
6 

7 
9 
8 
6 
6 
6 

1779 
1796 
1802 
1805 
1816 
1818 

iSr 

1888 

BtUuon. 

SUineoL 

AiiBterlits 

Seine. 

Thames   ... 

Severn. 

Liury 

Seine 

VauzsdiaU. 

Walker. 

Soothwaric 

Repni^, 

TVwfceiibnTy ..........  ^ . 

Telford. 

Lftty. T 

BendeL 

CanoiueL 

Polonceau. 

628.  Iron  Arches.  Cast-iron  arches  may  be  used  for  the 
same  objects  as  those  of  timber.  The  frames  for  these  pur- 
poses consist  of  several  parallel  ribs  of  uniform  dimensions, 
which  are  cast  into  an  arch  form,  the  ribs  being  connected 
by  horizontal  ties,  and  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces.  The 
weight  of  the  superstructure  is  transmitted  to  the  curved 
ribs  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  most  usually  by  an  open  cast- 
iron  beam,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  so  shaped  as  to  rest 
upon  the  cui-ved  rib,  and  the  upper  part  suitably  formed  for 
the  object  in  view.  These  beams  are  also  connected  by  ties, 
and  stiffened  by  diagonal  braces. 

Each  rib,  except  for  narrow  spans,  is  composed  of  several 
pieces,  or  segments,  between  each  pair  of  which  there  is  a 


Fig.  168— Repre- 
sents a  portion 
of  a  cast-iron 
plate  aroh  with 
an  open  cast-ixon 
beam. 

A,  A,  segments  of 
the  arch. 

B,  B,  panels  of  the 
open  beam  oon~ 
neoted     at   the 
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joint  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  fonns 
and  dimensions  of  the  segments  are  uniform.  The  segments 
are  usually  either  solid  (r  ig.  163)  or  open  plates  of  uniform 
thickness,  having  a  flanch  of  uniform  breadth  and  depth  at 
each  end,  and  on  the  entrados  and  intrados.  The  flanch  serves 
both  to  give  strength  to  the  segment  and  to  form  the  connection 
between  the  segments  and  the  parts  which  rest  upon  the  rib. 

The  ribs  are  connected  by  tie-plates,  which  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  segments,  and  are  fastened  to  the  seg- 
ments by  iron  screw  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  end  flanches 
of  the  segments  and  the  tie-plate  between  them.  The  tie- 
plates  may  be  either  open  or  solid  ;  the  former  being  usually 
preferred  on  account  ox  their  superior  lightness  and  cheapness. 

The  framework  of  the  ribs  is  stiffened  by  diagonal  pieces, 
which  are  connected  either  with  the  ribs  or  the  tie-plates. 
The  diagonal  braces  are  cast  in  one  piece,  the  arms  being 
ribbed,  or  feaihe/red^  and  tapering  from  the  centre  towards 
the  ends  in  a  suitable  manner  to  give  lightuess  combined  with 
strength. 

The  open  beams  (Fig.  163),  which  rest  upon  the  curved  ribs, 
are  cast  in  a  suitable  number  of  panels ;  the  joint  between 
each  pair  being  either  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch, 
or  else  vertical.  Tlieso  pieces  are  also  cast  with  flanches,  by 
which  they  are  connected  together,  and  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame.  The  beams,  like  the  ribs,  are  tied  together  and 
stiffened  l)y  ties  and  diagonal  braces. 

Beams  of  suitable  forms  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  structure 
are  placed  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  upon  the  open 
beams. 

6529.  Curved  ribs  of  a  tubular  form  have,  within  a  few  years 
back,  been  tried  with  success,  and  bid  fair  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  plate  rib,  as  with  the  same  amount  of  metal  they 
combine  more  strength  than  the  flat  rib. 

The  application  of  tubular  ribs  was  first  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Major  Delafield  of  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  in 
an  arch  tor  a  bridge  of  80  feet  span.  Each  rib  was  formed  of 
nine  segments;  each  segment  (Fig.  164)  being  cast  in  one 
piece,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  an  elliptical  ring  of  uni- 
form thickness,  the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rib.  A  broad 
elliptical  flanch  with  ribs,  or  stays,  is  cast  on  each  end  of  the 
segment,  to  connect  the  pai-ts  with  each  other;  and  three 
chairs^  or  saddle-nieces^  with  grooves  in  them,  are  cast  upon 
the  entrados  of  each  segment,  and  at  equal  intervals  apart,  to 
receive  the  open  beam  which  rests  on  the  curved  rib. 
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The  ribs  are  connected  by  an  open  tie  plate  (Fig.  164). 
Baised  elliptical  projections  are  cast  on  eacE  face  of  the  tie 
plate,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  segments,  which  are 
adjusted  accnrately  to  the  interior  surfaoe  of  each  pair  of 
eeginentfl,  between  which  the  tie  plate  is  embraced.  The 
segmentt  and  plate  are  fastened  by  screw  bolts  passed 
through  the  end  fianches  of  the  segments. 


B,  Uuongti  ■  Mddte-plHa 


jF\g.  IBS, 


The  tie  plates  form  the  only  coimeetion  between  the  curved 
ribs ;  the  broad-ribbed  flaneiieB  of  tlie  Begmente,  and  the 
raised  ^ms  of  the  tie  plates  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the 
tubes,  giving  all  the  advantages  and  stifFness  of  diagonal 
pieces. 

630,  Tubular  ribs  with  an  elliptical  cross  section  have 
been  used  in  France  for  many  of  their  bridges.  They  were 
first  introduced  bat  a  few  years  back  by  M.ToIonceanj  after 
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TIg.lflB.— Bepreeents  a  aide  riaw  A,  and  a  cxon  mdkm  and  end  tIbw  B,  through  a  joint  of  H. 

Polonoesa*a  tobnlar  arch. 
<x,  a,  top  flandi,  5,  ft,  bottom  flandh  of  tiie  ■eml  Mgineula  united  along  the  ^ortioal  joint  erf 

through  the  axis  of  the  rib. 
g  A,  aide  view  of  the  j<dnt  between  the  flanohea  a,  «  of  two  eaml-aegmenti. 
m,  inner  aide  of  the  flanches. 

Cf  croen  aection  of  a  aemi-aegment  and  top  and  bottom  flanohea. 
/,  /,  thin  wedges  of  wrought  iron  plaoed  between  the  end  flandiea  of  the  Bend-aegmenU  to  bring 

the  parti  to  their  proper  bearing. 

whose  designs  the  greater  part  of  these  structures  have  been 
built.  According  to  M.  rolonceau's  plan,  each  rib  consists 
of  two  symmetrical  parts  divided  .lengthwise  by  a  vertical 
joint.  Each  half  of  the  rib  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
segments  so  distributed  as  to  break  joints,  in  order  that  when 
the  segments  are  put  tofi;ether  there  shall  be  no  continuous 
cross  joint  through  the  nbs. 

The  segments  (Fig.  165)  are  cast  with  a  top  and  bottom 
flanch,  and  one  also  at  each  end.  The  halves  of  the  rib  are 
connected  by  bolts  through  the  upper  and  lower  flanches, 
and  the  segments  by  bolts  through  the  end  flanches. 

For  the  purposes  of  adjusting  the  s^ments  and  bringing 
the  rib  to  a  suitable  degree  of  tension,  fiit  pieces  of  wrought 
iron  of  a  wedge  shape  are  driven  into  the  joints  between  the 
segments,  and  are  confined  in  the  joints  by  the  bolts  which 
fasten  the  segments  and  which  also  pass  through  these 
wedges. 

To  connect  the  ribs  with  each  other,  iron  tubulur  pieces 
are  placed  between  them,  the  ends  of  the  tubes  bei^  suita- 
bly adjusted  to  the  sides  of  the  ribs.  Wrought-iron  rods 
which  serve  as  ties  pass  through  the  tub^  and  ribs,  being 
arranged  with  screws  and  nuts  to  draw  the  ribs  firmly  against 
the  tubular  pieces.    Diagonal  pieces  of  a  suitable  lorm  are 
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placed  between  the  ribs  to  give  them  the  requisite  degi*ee  of 
stiffness. 

In*  the  bridges  constracted  by  M.  Polonceau  according  to 
this  plan,  he  supports  the  longitudinal  beams  of  the  roadway 
by  cast-iron  rings  which  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  and  to 
each  other,  and  Dear  a  chair  of  suitable  form  to  receive  the 
beams. 

63L  Open  cast-iron  beams  are  seldom  used  except  in  com- 
bination with  cast-iron  arches.  Those  of  wrought  iron  are 
frequently  used  in  structures.  They  may  be  formed  of  a 
top  and  bottom  rail  connected  by  diagonal  pieces,  forming  the 
ordinary  lattice  arrangement,  or  a  piece  bent  into  a  curved 


Fig.  IfiO— BeprawntB  an  open  beam 
oi  WTooght  iron  oonnteting  of  a  top 
and  bottom  rail  a  and  b,  with  an 
intermediate  curved  piece,  the 
whole  secured  bv  the  pleoee  <^  c^  in 
pairs  bolted  to  them. 

d,  «,  and  /  represent  the  parts  of  a 
trass  of  a  cnnred  light  roof,  con- 
nected with  the  open  beam ;  and 
aloo  the  manner  in  whioh  the 
whole  are  wecwnd  to  the  wall. 


form  may  be  placed  between  the  rails,  or  any  other  suitable 
combination  (Fig.  166)  may  be  used  which  combines  lightness 
with  strength  and  stimiess. 

632.  Eneots  of  Temperature  on  Stone  and  Cast-iron 
Bridges.  The  action  of  variations  of  temperature  upon 
masses  of  masonry,  particularly  in  the  coping,  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  effect  of  the  same  action  upon  the  equilibrium 
of  arches  was  first  observed  by  M.  Vicat  in  the  stone  bridge 
built  by  him  at  Souillac,  in  the  joints  of  which  periodical 
changip  were  found  to  take  place,  not  only  from  the  ranges 
of  temperature  between  the  seasons,  but  even  daily.  Similar 
phenomena  were  also  very  accurately  noted  by  Mr.  George 
liennie  in  a  stone  brid^  at  Staines. 

From  these  recordea  observations  the  fact  is  conclusively 
established,  that  the  joints  of  stone  bridges,  both  in  the  arches 
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and  spandrels,  are  periodically  affected  by  this  action,  which 
must  consequently  at  times  throw  an  increased  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  abutments,  but  without,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  any  danger  to  the  permanent  stability  of  the 
structure. 

When  iron  was  first  proposed  to  be  employed  for  bridges, 
objections  were  brought  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  effect 
of  changes  of  temperature  upon  this  metal.  The  failure  in 
tlie  abutments  of  the  iron  bridge  at  Staines  was  imputed  to 
this  cause,  and  like  objections  were  seriously  urged  against 
other  structures  about  to  be  erected  in  England.  TS  put 
this  matter  at  rest,  observations  were  very  carefully  made  by 
Sir  John  Rennie  upon  the  arches  of  Southwark  bridge,  built 
by  his  father.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the 
mean  rise  of  the  centre  arch  at  tlie  crown  was  about  ^th  of 
an  inch  for  each  degree  of  Fahr.,  or  1.25  inches  for  50°  Fahr. 
The  change  of 'form  and  increase  of  pressure  arising  from 
this  cause  do  not  appear  to  have  affected  in  any  sensible 
degree  tlie  permanent  stability  eitlier  of  this  structure,  or  of 
any  of  a  like  character  in  Europe. 


V. 
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633.  Among  the  earliest  and  most  meritorious  of  the  iron 
bridges  of  this  country  is  Whipple's  Trapezoidal  Truss  (see 
Fig.  167).  So  far  as  the  arrangement  of  ties  and  struts  are 
concerned  it  is  similar  to  the  Pratt  Truss. 


Fi^- 167.— The  upper  chord  ia  of  cast-iron  and  made  in  sectiona,  the  length  of  each  piece  be- 
ing eqnal  to  the  length  of  a  bay.  The  lower  chord  is  ooraponed  of  a  mcoeasion  of  link*  («• 
Fig.  1()8),  which  reooiye  cast-iron  bloclu  at  their  ends.  The  oast-iron  blocks  fonn  ftepa  tor 
securing  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  posts.  The  po^ts  have  openings  near  the  middle  of 
their  length,  throngh  which  the  main  and  coanter-tios  pass.  The  posts  are  tnused  at  tb« 
middle,  as  shown  in  the  figure. . 

In  this  truss  the  end  members  are  inclined,  so  that  the 
general  form  of  the  outline  is  that  of  a  trapezoid.    All  on- 
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necessary  members  are  omitted,  and  hence  comparatively  few 
counter-ties  are  used.  In  the  Fig.  only  two  are  shown— one 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  number  of  counter-ties  depends 
upon  the  relation  of  the  moving  load  to  that  of  the  weight  of 
the  bridge  (see  articles  107  and  108  of  Wood's  Treatise  on 
Bridges  and  Roofs). 

The  lower  chord  is  sometimes  made  of  links  of  iron  (Fig. 
168),  which  pass  over  cast-iron  blocks  under  the  vertical 


c 


Fig  168.— One  of  ^e  llsks  of  the  lower 
choKd. 


posts  (Fig.  169).    The  lower  chord  may  be,  and  at  the  pres- 


Flg  199.— A  joint  in  the  lower  chord  of  a  Whipple  Ttoh. 


ent  day  often  is,  made  of  eye-bars  (Fig.  170).    The  proper 


( 


Fig.  170. — One  end  of  an  qre-bar  need  in  tendon  members  of  bridges 
androo&L 


form  and  dimensions  of  the  eyes  and  the  proper  size  of  the 
pins  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  experiment. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  total  section  on  both  sides 
of  the  eye  should  equal  half  the  section  of  the  pin,  but  ex- 
periments quickly  showed  that  when  made  in  this  proportion 
the  eyes  would  tear  out  before  the  shearing  strength  of  the 
pin  was  reached.  According  to  some  experiments  made  by 
Sir  Charles  Fox,  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  make  the 
bearing  surface  between  the  pin  and  concave  surface  of  the 
eye  about  equal  to  the  least  section  of  the  link ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  equal  about  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  link. 

This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  by  our  most 
eminent  bridge  builders.  Each  has  a  rule  of  his  own.  Some 
make  the  eye  thicker  than  the  link ;  others  make  them  some- 
what pear-shaped  by  adding  material  back  of  the  eye  (Fig. 
171) ;  while  stul  others  make  them  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig, 
172. 


Fig  171.— Fonn  of  eye-bar. 
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Bat  in  all  cases  the  total  section  of  the  material  through 
the  eye  is  made  to  exceed  that  through  the  bar,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pin  also  exceeds  that  of  me  bar. 

^ ^"^ 

)  ij    1    Vig*  ITS— Another  form  of  eye^bar. 

634.  Modifioations  of  Whipple's  Truss.  Different 
bridge  builders  have  modified  the  details  of  Whipple's  TruBS, 
so  as  to  suit  their  convenience  or  fancy,  or  to  make  them  con- 
form with  modem  practice.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give 
all  these  modifications.  They  have,  however,  given  rise  to 
certain  names  of  bridges,  such  as  the  Murphy-Whipple 
bridge,  LinviUe  bridge,  Jones's  bridge,  etc.,  etc. 

6».  IiinvlUe  Bridge.  This  bridge,  the  details  of  which 
(Fiffs.  173  and  174)  have  been  very  thoroughly  and  carefully 
woriced  out,  has  a  wide  reputation. 

The  improvements  consist  in  employing  tubular  forms  of 
wrought  iron  for  members  used  to  resist  compressive  strains, 
and  weldless  eye-bars  to  resist  tensile  strains,  by  this  means 
economizing  material  and  reducing  the  dead  weight  of  the 
structures.  In  the  accompanying  details  of  the  chords,  struts, 
and  ties,  and  the  floor  system  and  lateral  connections,  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  LinviUe  truss  are  illustrated. 

The  upper  chords  A,  are  composed  of  channel  (  [ )  bars 
and  I  beams,  to  which  are  riveted  top  plates,  and  sometimes 
bottom  plates,  forming  a  tubular  compressive  member  of 
great  strength.  When  the  lower  plate  is  used,  elliptical  holes 
are  cut  out  in  order  to  admit  of  painting  the  interior.  The 
chords  are  generally  made  in  sections,  one  panel  in  length. 
The  connection  between  the  suspension  ties  and  upper  chords 
are  effected  by  means  of  angle  blocks,  through  which  pass 
the  suspension  ties,  with  enlarged  screw  threads  and  nuts  for 
adjustment,  or  by  means  of  pins  passing  through  the  chords, 
and  through  loops  or  eyes  on  the  suspension  ties. 

The  struts  B  are  circular  or  polygonal  tubes  (Fig.  174aJ, 
composed  of  two  or  more  rolled  bars  united  by  rivets  throngli 
flanges,  or  by  transverse  tie-bolts  passing  through  the  struts 
between  the  flanges.  The  struts  are  generally  swelled  and 
opened  to  allow  me  interior  to  be  repainted  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  rapid  destruction  by  oxydation. 

The  lower  chords  are  made  by  upetting  the  enlarged  eye 
ends,  by  compressing  them  when  highly  heated  into  moulds 
or  dies.  They  are  afterwards  f orgea  and  rewelded  under  a 
hammer. 
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Fig.  174  A— CroflB  section  of  one  of  the  fonns  of  poet  naed  In  a  lin- 
Tille  tnun. 


These  weldless  chords  and  tubular  posts  have,  in  many 
eases,  superseded  older  forms.  The  lower  chords  0  C  disposed 
at  each  side  of  the  suspension  ties  D,  and  counter-tie  £,  and 
between  ribs  in  the  bases  G  of  the  posts  or  struts,  are  effect- 
ually combined  with  the  struts  and  ties  by  means  of  .a  con- 
necting-pin. The  tendency  to  bend  the  connecting-pin  ifi 
obviated  by  this  distribution  of  the  strains. 

The  pin  can  fail  only  by  shearing. 

From  the  connecting-pins  depend  loops  or  suspenders,  1 1, 
which  sypport  the  rolled  cross-girders  F,  that  sustain  the  track- 
stringers  and  track.  The  upper  lateral  struts  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron  are  secured  at  the  connecting-pins,  the  ties  oeing 
attached  to  an  eye-plate,  or  in  a  jaw-nut  secured  to  the  con- 
necting-pins. 

The  lateral  ties  J  are  adjusted  by  means  of  sleeve-nuts  with 
riffht  and  left  hand-screws. 

The  lower  laterals  K  K  are  attached  to  the  cross  girders, 
and  adjusted  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  posts  are  made  either  of 
wrought  or  cast  iron. 

To  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the  struts  by  dispensing 
with  the  rouna  bearing,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  pin 


Fig.  176— An  Arched  Trun  after  the  genenJ  plan  of  Whipple's.    The  lower  ohozdB  t 
rods  pass  throngh  the  endb  of  the  arch,  and  are  seoored  by  nuts  on  the  ends  of  the  roda. 
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oonnection  between  the  chords  and  ties,  the  lower  chords 
are  brought  compactly  together  between  and  outside  of  the 
suspension-ties  and  suspenders^  and  a  bearing  provided  on  the 
upper  edges  of  the  chords  for  the  lower  enas  of  the  posts. 
The  upper  ends  also  have  a  flat  bearing. 

636.  Arohed  Truss.  Fig.  175  shows  the  general  form 
of  a  Whipple  Arched  Truss^  The  upper  chord  is  composed 
of  hollow  tubes,  made  in  sections  of  about  a  panel  lengtn. 

687.  BoUman's  Truss.  The  general  outhne  of  Bomnan's 
Truss  is  diown  in  Fig.  176. 


Vlg  179— BoDdmui^  ^nroML    A  D,  D  B,  eto.,  wm  ■eotlonB  of  ttia  uppper  chord— OMt  iron  and 
ttnally  hollow.    D  0,  B  F,  etc.,  an  hollow OMt-izoa  poata.    AG,  0  B ;  ▲  F,  F  B,  eto.,  ara 
xodi ;  D  F,  0  B,  eto.,  an  pane!  loda. 


One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  bridge  is,  the  load  at 
each  post  or  joint  is  carried  directly  to  the  supports  at  the 
ends  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tension  (or  suspension)  rods. 
Thus  a  load  at  £  is  supported  bv  the  post  £  F,  and  is  thence 
supported  by  the  rods  A  F  and  F  B.  The  panel  rods  D  F, 
£  G,  £  G,  etc.,  serve  to  keep  Ihe  npper  chord  in  place,  and 
in  case  of  an  undue  strain  upon,  or  mlure  of,  one  of  the  long 
suspension-rods,  may  transmit  tiie  strains  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  truss. 

The  suspension  rods  being  of  unequal  length  will  be 
uneoually  elongated  or  contracted  by  the  same  strain,  or 
by  (flanges  in  the  temperature.  In  order  to  prevent  severe 
croBS  strains  upon  the  posts  due  to  these  causes,  the  suspension- 
rods  are  connected  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  posts  by  means 
of  a  link  which  is  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  which  permits 
of  a  small  lateral  movement  at  the  ends  of  the  rods  without 
any  corresponding  movement  of  the  posts.  The  suspension- 
rods  are  made  of  fiat  iron,  and  pass  through  the  ends  of  the 
upper  chord  where  they  are  secured  by  means  of  pins  which 
pass  through  the  ends  of  the  chords. 

If  the  roadway  passes  above  the  upper  chord,  it  is  called  a 
deck  bridge,  and  the  lower  chord  may  be  dispensed  with. 
22 
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But  if  it  passes  on  the  level  of  the  lower  chord  (Fig.  176a.) 
the  lower  chord  maj  be  eimpl;  BoBpended  tipoD  the  poets ; 
and  not  be  depended  npon  for  resisting  tension.  The  lower 
chord  in  this  case  may  also  be  entirely  dispensed  with:  for 
crosB-ties,  or  joists,  may  be  eecnred  to  the  poets  and  Ichu^ 
tndinal  joints  be  placed  npon  them.  If  the  lower  ehoid  i> 
need  and  is  made  ccntinuons  a^  as  to  resist  tension,  it  vir^ 


tnallT  dianges  it  into  a  Whipple  trass  in  which  the  loag  n 
pension-rods  are  nnneceasary  members.  Still,  in  this  cat 
the  tmsB — eepecially  the  panel  rods,  are  not  so  proportitBU 
as  to  make  it  safe  to  omit  theiong  suBpeusion-roas. 

638.  Fink  Tnua.    The  ontline  or  skeletCMi  of  a  Fii^  tm 
ie  shown  in  Fig.  ITT. 


This  tmss  consists  of  a  primary  system  of  king  posts,  A  C 
B,  Fig.  17T ;  two  secondair  Bystems^  A  A  D  and  D  *  B ;  fonr 
tertiary  systeme,  A  g  b,  bi  D,  I>J  e,  and  «  i  B,  and  »  on. 
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The  posts,  snspeiiBion-rods  and   chords  may  be  similar  in 
detail  to  the  systems  previously  described. 

The  noted  Louisville  bridge,  across  the  Ohio  Biver  at 
Louisville,  is  made  upon  this  plan. 

DDCENBIONS  OF  THB  LOUISVILLB  BBIDGB. 

It  is  5^294  feet  lon^,  divid A  into  the  following  spans  from 
centre  to  centre  of  piers : 

Kentucky  abutment 32.5  feet. 

2  spans  of  50  feet 100.0  " 

1  pivot-draw  over  canal 264.0  ^^ 

4  spans  of  149.6 598.4  « 

2  spans  of  180.0 360.0  « 

2  spans  of  210.0 420.0  " 

2  spans  of  227.0 464.0  « 

1  span  of  370.0 370.0  « 

6  spans  of  245.5 1,473.0  « 

1  span  of  400 400.0  « 

SspansoflSO 540.0  " 

Ispanof  149.6 149.6  « 

IspanoflOO 100.0  « 

Inaiana  abutment 32.5  ^' 

Total  length 5,294.0    « 

6S8.  Post's  Truss.  The  main  peculiarity  of  this  trues  is 
in  its  form.  The  upper  ends  of  the  posts  are  carried  towards 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  an  amount  equal  to  half  a  bay,  and 
as  all  the  bays  are  equal  the  posts  in  each  half  of  the  truss  are 
all  parallel  to  each  other  (Fig.  178). 

vO^  inr»Jl. C  — i»y>»^ 

^^  '  ■  ■  >-' 


ITfr-SIdeTlswoCpuMlBoCftPottTnuB.  AAanatratB.  B B,  nudn ties.  Oa«nmter 
B  B,  bottom  ohordt.    1 1,  top  chords.    D,  ends  of  floor-bMmi.    O,  k>w«r  hodsontal 
O',  npp0t  hioKimmtm}  Aimgontl  tiat. 
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Rf.  180-.nuo<  the  top  <<tha  bridge  I,  top  obcitd.    H,  cns-Ui « itoBt.    O'.qiiiK^^ 


llnki  wblcb  loim  tlw  Imnr  obord.    Ths  oti 


DESORIPnOK  OP  POBr*B  IKOS  BiODOB. 

A  A  (FigB.  178, 179, 180  and  181)— Are  the  Kbrvia,  oom- 
poeed  of  two  rolled-iron  channel  bars,  with  plates  riveted  on 
their  flanges,  forming  a  hollow  colrnnn  having  a  rectangnl&r 
oroBB-section.     The  struts  are  swelled  in  the  centre  by  spring 
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'  ing  the  channel-bars  and  having  the  plates  sheared  to  the 
leanired  shape. 

'  The  bearings  of  the  struts  upon  the  pins  (K)  are  of  either 
east  or  wrought  iron,  and  are  enclosed  between  the  side-plates, 
and  abut  against  the  channel-bars,  and  are  riveted  to  both. 
The  pin  holes  are  bored  through  shoes  and  plates. 

B  D — ^Are  the  main  ties^  or  main  suspension  braces,  and 
are  made  of  flat  bar-iron  with  die-forged  heads  at  the  ends, 
bored  out  to  fit  the  pins. 

C  C — Are  the  counter  ties,  made  of  round  iron,  with 
forged  eyes  at  the  ends  to  receive  the  pins,  and  having  turn- 
buckles  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  bottom  end,  for 
purposes  of  adjustment 

Tj  D — Are  the  floor-beams,  suspended  in  pairs  from  the 
chord  pins  at  each  panel  point,  by  means  of  eye-bolts  or  by 
stirrups  passing  over  the  cnord  pins  and  under  a  bolt  through 
the  webs  of  the  beams. 

E  E — ^Are  the  bottom  chord  bars  or  links,  made  of  flat  bar- 
iron,  with  die-forged  heads,  and  bored  holes  for  the  chord 
pins.  The  sizes  of  the  bars  in  the  respective  panels  are  de- 
termined by  the  strains,  the  first  and  second  panels  having 
two  bars,  the  third  and  fourth  having  four  bars  each,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  having  six  bars  each,  etc.,  to  the  centre  of  the  span. 
F — ^Is  a  bottom  lateral  brace  angle  block  of  cast  iron,  fas- 
tened to  the  ends  of  the  floor-beams,  which  form  the  bottom 
lateral  strut. 

G  G — Are  the  lateral  brace-rods,  of  round  iron,  having 
screws  and  nuts  at  their  ends,  for  adjustment. 

H  H — Are  top  lateral  struts,  made  of  rolled-iron  |  beams, 
or  channel  bars  m  pairs.  These  struts  have  a  cast-iron  shoe 
at  their  ends,  and  are  bolted  to  the  top  plate  of  the  top  chord, 
by  bolts  passing  through  shoes,  top  plate  of  chord,  and  through 
the  joint  box  in  the  top  chord.  The  top  lateral  brace  rods 
pass  through  the  cast-iron  shoes,  with  nuts  on  the  outside. 

I  I — ^Are  the  top  chords.  When  made  of  wrought  iron 
they  are  composed  of  channel  bars  with  covering  plate  rivet- 
ed to  the  flanges  on  the  top,  and  bars  riveted  at  intervals 
across  the  bottom  flanges,  either  diagonally  or  straight  across 
to  keep  the  channel  bars  in  line.  Additional  sectional  area  is 
obtained  by  riveting  plates  on  the  inside  of  the  channel  bars. 
The  top  chords  are  made  in  panel  lengths,  with  their  ends 
squared  by  machinery  to  insure  true  bearings — ^and  when  of 
cast  iron  nave  a  rectangular  cross-section,  with  the  inside 
eored  out  to  obtain  the  necessary  sectional  area  to  provide  for 
the  compression  strain* 
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The  connection  of  the  stmts  and  main  and  oonnter  braces 
is  made  by  means  of  a  pin  passing  through  a  cast-iioii  box 
which  encloses  the  mall,  the  length  of  the  pm  being  just  eqxud 
to  the  width  of  the  box.  The  top-chord  sections  have  a  receea 
which  fits  over  the  box,  and  when  the  connection  is  made  in 
the  box  the  pieces  of  top  chord  are  laid  on,  and  cover  the 
whole.  The  joint  is  then  secored  by  the  bolts  which  pass 
through  the  top  lateral  strut,  top  chord  and  joint  box. 

DBSOSIFnON  OF  FOST^S  ^^  OOHBINAlIOIf  "  OB  ^  00MP06ITB  "  BBWGX, 

This  bridge  is  composed  partly.of  wood  and  partly  of  iron, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  181^;^,  18I&,  and  I8I0. 

A,  A — Top  chord,  packed  and  framed  as  shown  in  Figs. 
181a  and  181b. 

B  B — Struts,  framed  with  square  end  at  the  top  entering  and 
abutting  against  joint  box  E  (Fi^.  1815)  and  fitted  at  bottom 
ends  into  strut  shoe  K  (Fig.  181cj. 


Fig.  181a. 


C  C — ^Main  suspension  ties,  of  square,  round  or  flat  iron, 
witix  eye  at  lower  end  and  screw  at  upper  end,  passing  through 
joint  box  E,  secured  by  nuts. 

D  D — ^Gounter  braces,  of  square  or  round  iron,  made  sim- 
ilar to  main  ties. 

£  E — Oast-iron  joint  boxes  enclosed  in  top  chord,  and 
receiving  the  struts,  main  ties  and  counters. 

This  box  has  a  fiance  around  the  bottom  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  top  chord,  which  lies  upon  and  is  boltca  to  it 
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F  F — Bottom  chord  UtiItb  of  flat  iron,  with  heads  at  each 
aid,  bored  to  receive  the  pins  (Fig.  I6I0). 


Q  Q — Kolled  iron  floor-beamB,  Biupended  to  chord  pina. 
H  H — ^Bottom  lateral  ties,  round  iron  rods  with  screws. 
1 1 — Bottom  lateral  angle  block,  cast  iron. 
K. — Cast-iron  stmt  shMs,  having  sockets  to  receive  Btnits 
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and  drilled  holes  for  6hord  pins  passing  through  flanges  or 
ribs  below  the  sockets. 

640.  Alleghany  River  Bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    This 
is  a  lattice  iron  bridge  (Fig.  182),  and  is  similar  to  several 
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other  structures  which  have  been  made  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  similar  one  on  the  New  York  Central  BaibxMkd,  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  and  another  near  Kome,  of  the  same  State. 

64L  St.  Louis  and  Illinois  Bridge.  This  noted  stmctore 
might  properly  be  called  a  steel  arch.  It  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  is  to  consist  of  three  spans,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  515  feet,  and  each  of  the  ena  ones  497  feet.  There 
are  eight  arches  in  each  span,  arranged  in  sets  of  two  and 
two ;  and  in  each  set  one  arch  is  directly  over  the  other,  and 
the  two  are  trussed  together  by  link-bars.  The  arches  are 
composed  of  steel  tubes,  which  are  made 'of  steel  staves,  as 
will  now  be  explained. 

All  the  steel  in  this  structure  is  of  the  very  best  qnalitv. 
The  standard  fixed  for  it  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  Gapt  Ea<u, 
was  so  high  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  for  our  best  steel 
manufacturers  to  produce  it    The  coefficient  of  elasticity  was 
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to  be  between  26,000,000  pounda  and  30,000,000  pounds,  and 
it  was  to  sustain  a  strain. oi  60,000  pounds,  without  producing 
a  permanent  set. 

All  the  workmanship  is  of  a  higher  order  than  is  usual  in 
bridge  construction.  Special  machines  and  tools  were  made 
for  making  the  several  joints.  An  error  of  one  thirty-second 
of  an  inch  might,  in  most  cases,  be  very  troublesome,  if  not 
fatal 
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The  tubes  are  straight  throughout  their  length,  but  the 
ends  are  planed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  arch, 
so  that  the  arch  is  really  a  polygon  having  short  sides.  Seve- 
ral rectan^lar  annular  grooves  are  cut  near  the  ends  of  eadi 
tube ;  and  after  the  tubes  are  put  in  place,  their  ends  abut- 
ting against  each  other,  they  are  joine^  and  firmly  secured 
by  means  of  a  heavy  and  nicely-fitted  iron  coupling.  In 
tnis  way  the  arch  is  made  continuous.    A  strong  steel  pin 
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pasaeB  through  the  oonpling  and  the  ends  of  the  tnbes,  one 
naif  of  the  pin  bein^  in  each  tabe.  .  One  length  of  tnbe^  is 
put  np  at  a  time,  and  is  connected  to  aU  the  others,  which 
are  properly  placed  by  cross-rods,  A  A,  Figs.  183  and  184, 
and  also  diagonal  rods  0  C  and  B  B.  The  diagonals  G  Gl- 
are also  secured.  These  are  secured  to  the  pins  c  c.  Fig.  185. 
The  vertical  posts  E  £,  which  support  the  railroad,  are  trussed 
by  means  of  diagonal  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  Each  skew- 
back  of  the  arch  is  secured  to  the  abutments  by  means  of  two 
six-inch  steel  rods  or  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  wrou^^ 
iron  skew-backs,  and  several  feet  into  the  masonry.  This 
bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
i^tructures  of  its  kmd  in  the  world,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  es- 
tablish many  important  principles  in  iron  structures. 

642.  Kuilenberg  Bridge.  The  span  of  this  bridge  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  St  Louis  and  Illinois  bridge,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  dimensions.  The  lower  chord  of 
this  bridge  (Fig.  187)  is  horizontal,  and  the  upper  chord  is 


ng.  IflT— KoflflDbeis  Bridge.    Span  between 
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the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  809  feet  It  is  of 
the  general  plan  oi  the  Pratt  or  Whipple  systems,  only  that 
the  upper  chord  is  curved. 
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648.  TubiUar  Frames  of  Wrought-lran.  Except  for  the 
obvious  application  to  steam  boilers,  sheet  iron  had  not  been 
considerea  as  suitable  for  structures  demanding  great  strength, 
from  its  apparent  deficiency  in  rigidity;  and  although  the 
principle  of  gaining  strengtu  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
material,  and  of  givmg  any  desirable  rigidity  by  combinations 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  were  at  eveir  moment  acted 
upon,  from  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  art,  engineers 
Beem  not  to  have  looked  upon  sheet  iron  as  suited  to  such 
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purposes,  until  an  extraordinary  case  occurred  which  seemed 
about  to  baffle  all  the  means  mtherto  employed.  The  occa- 
sion arose  when  it  became  a  question  to  throw  a  brid^  of 
rigid  material,  for  a  railroad,  across  the  Menai  Straits ;  sus- 
pension systems,  from  their  flexibility,  and  some  actual  fail- 
ures, being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  European  engineers, 
unsuitable  for  this  kind  of  communication. 

Eobert  Stephenson,  who  for  some  years  held  the  hiffhest 
rank  amon^  English  eiigineers,  appears,  from  undisputea  tes- 
timony, to  nave  been  the  first  to  entertain  the  novel  and  bold 
idea  of  spanning  the  Straits  bv  a  tube  of  sheet  iron,  6U|)ported 
on  piers,  of  sumcient  dimensions  for  the  passage  within  it  of 
the  usual  trains  of  railroads.  The  preliminary  experiments 
for  testing  the  practicability  of  this  conception,  and  the  work- 
ing out  01  the  details  of  its  execution,  were  left  chiefly  in  the 
lumds  of  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  to  whom  the  profession  owes 
manv  valuable  papers  and  facts  on  professional  topics.  This 
gentleman,  who,  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mode 
of  conducting  such  experiments,  united  great  zeal  and  judg- 
ment, carried  through  the  task  committed  to  him ;  proceea- 
ing  step  by  step,  until  conviction  so  firm  took  the  place  of 
apprehension,  that  he  rejected  all  suggestions  for  the  use  of 
any  auxiliary  means,  ana  urged,  from  his  crowning  experi- 
ment, reliance  upon  the  tube  alone  as  equal  to  the  end  to  be 
attained. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  by  him  upon  tubes  of 
circular,  elliptical,'  and  rectangular  cross-section.  The  object 
chiefly  kept  in  view  in  these  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  form  of  cross-section  which,  when  the  tube  was  submitted 
to  a  cross  strain,  would  present  an  equality  of  resistance  in  the 
parts  brought  into  compression  and  extension.  It  was  shown, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  operations,  that  the  circular  and  ellip- 
tical forms  were  too  weak  in  the  parts  submitted  to  compres- 
sion, but  that  the  elliptical  was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and 
that,  whatever  form  might  be  adopted,  extraordinary  means 
would  be  requisite  to  prevent  the  parts  submitted  to  compres- 
sion from  yielding,  by  "puckering"  and  doubling.  To  meet 
this  last  difficulty,  the  fortunate  expedient  was  hit  upon  of 
making  the  part  of  the  main  tube,  upon  which  the  strain  of 
compression  was  brought,  of  a  series  of  smaller  tubes,  or  cells 
of  a  curved  or  a  rectangular  cross-section.  The  latter  form  of 
section  was  adopted  definitively  for  the  main  tube,  as  having 
yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  to  resistance ;  and  also 
for  the  smaller  tubes,  or  ceUs,  as  most  easy  of  construction 
and  repair. 
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As  a  detail  of  each  of  these  experimentB  wonld  occnpy 
more  space  than  can  be  diven  in  this  work,  th^t  alone  of  the 
tube  which  gave  results  mat  led  to  the  forms  and  dimensions 
adopted  for  tne  tabular  bridges  subsequently  constructed,  will 
be  given  in  this  place. 

644.  Model  Tube.  The  total  length  of  the  tube  was  78 
feet.  The  distance,  or  bearing  between  the  points  of  support 
on  which  it  was  placed  to  test  its  strength,  was  75  ft.  Total 
depth  of  the  tube  at  the  middle,  4  ft.  ^  in.  Depth  at  each 
extremity,  4  ft.    Breadth,  2  ft.  8  in. 

The  top  of  the  tube  was  composed  of  a  top  and  bottom 
plate,  formed  of  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  abutting  end  to  end,  and 
connected  by  narrow  strips  riveted  to  them  over  the  joints. 
These  plates  were  2  ft.  11*  in.  wide.  They  were  6^  in.  apart, 
and  connected  by  two  vertical  side  plates  and  five  interior 
division  plates,  with  which  they  were  strongly  joined  by 
angle  irons,  riveted  to  the  division  plates,  and  to  the  top  and 
bottom  plates  where  they  joined.  Each  cell,  between  two  di- 
vision F|ates  and  the  top  and  bottom  plates,  was  nearlv  6  in. 
wide.  The  sides  of  the  tube  were  made  of  plates  of  ^eet 
iron  similarly  connected ;  their  depth  was  3  ft.  6}  in.  A 
strip  of  angle  iron,  bent  to  a  curved  shape,  and  running  from 
the  bottom  of  each  end  of  the  tube  to  the  top  just  below  the 
cellular  part,  was  riveted  to  each  side  to  give  it  stifPness.  Be- 
sides this,  precautions  were  finally  taken  to  stiffen  the  tube 
by  diagonal  braces  within  it.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  was 
formed  of  sheets,  abutting  end  to  end,  and  secured  to  each 
other  like  the  top  plates ;  a  continuous  joint,  running  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  tube  along  the  centre  line  of  the  bottom, 
was  secured  by  a  continuous  strip  of  iron  on  the  under  side, 
riveted  to  the  plates  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The  entire 
width  of  the  bottom  was  2  ft.  11  in. 

The  sheet  iron  combing  the  top  cellular  portion  was  0.147 
in«  thick :  that  of  the  sides  0.099  in.  thick.  The  bottom  of  the 
tube  at  tne  final  experiments,  to  a  distance  of  20  ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  was  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
iron,  each  0.25  in.  thick,  the  joints  being  secured  by  strips 
above  and  below  them,  riveted  to  the  sheets ;  the  remainder, 
to  the  end  of  the  tube,  was  formed  of  sheets  0.156  in.  thick. 

The  total  area  of  sheets  composing  thetop  cellular  portion 
was  24.024  in.,  that  of  the  bottom  plates  at  tne  centre  portion, 
22.450  in. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  tube  were  one  sixth  those  of 
the  proposed  structure*  Its  weight  at  the  fisal  experiment, 
18,020  lbs. 
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The  experiments,  as  already  stated,  were  conducted  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  eqaality  between  the  resistances  of  the  parts 
strained  by  compression  and  those  extended ;  with  this  object, 
at  the  end  of  each  experiment,  the  parts  torn  asnnder  at  the 
bottom  were  replaced  by  additional  pieces  of  increased 
BtrengtL 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  final  experi- 
ments :— 

Ka  of  ExperimentB.  Wdgbt  in  Ibo.  Defleation  in  imoliei. 

1 20,006 0.56 

2 35,776 0.78 

3 48,878 1.12 

4 62,274 1.48 

6 77,534 1.78 

6 92,299 2.12 

7 103,350 2.38 

8 114,660 2.70 

9 132,209 8.06 

10 138,060 8.28 

11 143,742 8.40 

12 148,443 8.58 

13 158,027 8.70 

14 157,728 8.78 

16 161,886 8.88 

16 164,741 8.98 

17 167,614 4.10 

18 171,144 4,23 

19 173,912 4.33 

20 177,088 4.47 

21 180,017 4.66 

22 183,779 4.62 

23 186,477 4.72 

24 189,170 4.81 

26 192,892 

The  tube  broke  with  the  weight  in  the  25th  experiment ; 
the  cellular  top  yielding  by  puckering  at  about  2  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  weight  was  applied.  The  bottom  and 
sides  remained  uninjured 

The  ultimate  deflection  was  4.89  in. 

645.  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  Nothing  further  than  a 
succinct  description  of  this  marvel  of  engineering  vriU  be 
attempted  here,  and  only  with  a  view  of  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  \parts  for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  end. 
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It  differs  in  its  general  stmctnre  from  the  model  tnbe,  chieily 
in  having  the  bottom  formed  like  the  top,  of  rectan^lar  cells, 
and  in  the  means  taken  for  giving  stiffness  to  the  sides. 

The  total  distance  spannea  by  the  bridge  is  1,489  ft.  This 
is  divided  into  four  bays,  the  two  in  the  centre  being  each 
460  ft,  and  the  one  at  each  end  230  ft  each. 

The  tnbe  is  1,524  ft  long.  Its  bearing  on  the  centre  pier 
is  45  ft. ;  that  on  the  two  intermediate  82  ft. ;  and  that  on 
each  abutment  17  ft.  6  in.  The  height  of  the  tube  at  the 
centre  pier  is  30  ft ;  at  the  intermediate  piers  27  ft. ;  and  at 
the  ends  28  ft  This  gives  to  the  top  of  the  tube  the  shape 
of  a  parabolic  curve. 


n^.  18S— BcpfwenU  a  T«rtioil  OKo«^ncti<tt  of  Um  BcilaaniA  Bildg*. 

▲,  iDtorior  of  bridge. 

B,  oeQs  of  top  oeUnlar  beam. 

O,  oeDB  of  bottom  oeUnlar  beam. 

a,  top  plataB  of  top  and  bottom  beams. 

ft,  bottom  platea  of  top  and  bottom  beama. 

c,  dtririon  platoa  of  top  and  bottom  beam*. 

d  and  a,  atripa  zireted  over  the  jointa  of  top  and  bottem  platM. 

Of  angle  irona  tiveted  to  a.  fr,  and  c 

0^  platea  of  ddes  of  the  tnbe  A. 

A,  ertexior  T  Inma  riveted  over  Tertdcal  jdnts  of  ff. 

if  Interioor  T  ^mta  riveted  over  vertical  joints  of  ff,  and  bent  at  ttko  aai^eBof  J,  and  OxtflBd* 

Ing  bOTond  the  aeoond  cell  of  the  top  beam,  and  b^jrond  the  ilrat  of  tha  bott«B  beam. 
fi»  triMgnMir  pifloaa  on  eaoh  aide  of  i,  and  riveted  to  them. 
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The  cellular  top  (Fig.  188)  is  divided  into  eight  cells  B\  by 
division  plates  c,  connected  with  the  top  a^  and  bottom  i,  by 
angle  irons  o,  riveted  to  the  plates  connected.  The  different 
sheets  composing  the  plates  a  and  i  abut  end  to  end  length- 
wise the  tube ;  and  the  joints  are  secured  by  the  strips  d  and 
€^  riveted  to  the  sheets  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  interior 
angle  irons. 

The  sheets  of  which  this  portion  is  composed  are  each  6  ft 
long,  and  1  ft.  9  in.  wide ;  those  at  the  centre  of  the  tube  are 
ff ths  of  an  inch  thick :  they  decrease  in  thickness  towards 
the  piers,  where  they  are  4-^ths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  division 
plates  are  of  the  same  tnickness  at  the  centre,  and  decrease 
m  the  same  manner  towards  the  piers.  The  rivets  are  1  inch 
thick,  and  are  placed  3  in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
cells  are  1  ft.  9  in.  by  1  ft.  9  in.,  so  as  to  admit  a  man  for 
painting  and  repairs. 

The  cellular  Dottom  is  divided  into  six  cells  C^  each  of 
which  is  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  by  1  ft.  9  in.  in  height  To  diminish, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  joints,  the  sheets  for  the 
sides  of  the  cells  were  made  12  ft.  long.  To  give  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  great  tensile  strain,  the  top  and  bottom 
plates  of  this  part  are  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of  sheet 
iron,  the  one  layer  breaking  joint  with  the  other.  The  joints 
over  the  division  plates  are  secured  by  angle  irons  o,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  cellular  top.  The  joints  between  the 
sheets  are  secured  by  sheets  2  ft.  8  in.  long  placed  over  them, 
which  are  fastened  by  rivets  that  pass  through  the  triple 
thickness  of  sheets  at  these  points.  The  rivets,  for  attaimng 
greater  strength  at  these  points,  are  in  lines  lengthwise  of  the 
cell.  The  sheets  f  ormii^  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of  the 
cells  are  ^^^  of  an  inch  at  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  de- 
crease to  i^ths  at  the  ends.  The  division  plates  are  -^ths  in 
the  middle,  and  -^ihA  at  the  ends  of  the  tube.  The  rivets  of 
the  top  and  bottom  plates  are  1|-  in.  in  diameter. 


Fig.  18d— BepreMats  a  hoiixontel  croi  gootton  of  the  T  ^!taoM  aod  ■ide  idatn. 

2>,  oroas-aection  new  oentre  of  bridge. 

J7,  croae  ■octlon  near  the  piers. 

17(  plates  of  the  sidea. 

A,  exterior  T  Irons. 

t,  interior  T  iraos. 
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The  Bides  of  the  tube  (Fig.  188)  between  the  cellular 
and  bottom  are  formed  of  sheets  g,  2  ft,  wide ;  the  lengtl 
which  are  so  arranged  that  there  are  alteroately  three  and 
plates  in  each  panel,  the  sheets  of  each  panel  abutting 
to  end,  and  forming  a  continuous  vertical  joint  between 
adjacent  panels.  I'hese  vertical  joints  are  secured  by  si 
of  iron,  h  and  i,  of  the  T  eroes-section,  placed  over  each 
of  the  joint,  and  clamping  the  sheets  of  the  adjacent  pa 
between  them.  The  T  irons  within  and  without  are  Hi 
riveted  together  with  1-inch  rivets,  placed  at  3  in.  betv 
their  centres.  Over  the  joints,  between  the  ends  of  the  si 
in  each  panel,  pieces  of  sheet  iron  are  placed  on  each  i 
and  connected  by  rivets.  The  sheets  of  the  panels  at 
centre  of  the  tube  are  -^tlis  of  an  inch  thick  ;  they  incr 
to  -J-Jths  to  within  about  10  ft.  of  the  piere,  where  their  th 
nesa  is  again  increased :  and  the  t  irons  are  here  also  incre 
in  thickness,  being  ct>mpo8ed  of  a  strip  of  thick  sheet  i 
clamped  between  strips  of  angle  iron  which  extend  from 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  joints.  The  object  of  this  incr 
of  thickness,  in  the  panels  and  T  irons  at  the  piers,  is  to , 
enfficient  rigidity  and  strength  to  resist  the  crushing  strai 
these  points. 

The  T  irons  on  the  interior  are  bent  at  top  and  bottom, 
extended  as  far  as  the  third  cell  from  the  sides  at  top,  an 
the  second  at  bottom.  The  projecting  rib  of  each  in 
angles  is  clamped  between  two  pieces,  n,  of  sheet  iroi 
which  it  is  secured  by  rivets,  to  give  greater  stiffness  at 
angles  of  the  tube. 

The  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  T  irons  and  sheets  of 
panels  is  shown  in  cross-section  by  2),  Fig.  189 ;  and  that  oi 
like  parts  near  the  piers  bv  S,  same  Fig. 

For  the  purpose  of  givmg  greater  stiffness  to  the  boti 
and  to  secure  fastenings  for  the  wooden  cross  sleepers 
support  the  longitudinal  tieams  on  which  the  rails  lie,  c 
plates  of  sheet  iron,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  10  in.  in  de 
are  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  from  side  to  side,  at  c 
fourth  rib  of  the  T  iron,  or  6  ft  apart.  These  cross  plates 
secured  to  the  bottom  by  angle  iron,  and  are  riveted  als 
the  T  iron. 

The  tube  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  central  pier,  but  at  the  it 
mediate  piers  and  the  abutments  it  rests  upon  saddles  i 
ported  on  rollers  and  balls,  to  allow  of  the  play  from 
traction  and  expansion  by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  following  tabular  statements  give  the  details  of 
dimensions,  wei^ts,  etc,  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 
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Total  length  of  e*oh  tabe 

"         **     of  tubes  for  each  line 

Orefttest  span  of  bay 

Height  of  tabes  at  the  middle 

*'  '■*■        intermediate  pien 

*'  "        ends 

Extreme  width  of  tubes 

Number  of  rivets  in  one  tube. 

Computed  weight  of  tube  274  ft  long 

*'  "       8  tubes  274  ft  long 

"  "       1  tube  472  ft.  long. 

♦•  "       8  tubes  472  ft.  long 

**  "       1  tube  over  pier  82  ft.  long 

U  It  It  t  •( 

Frames  and  beams 

Total  weight 


Feet. 

Plates 

Angle 
lion 

iron.  , 

Rivet 
iron. 

Cast- 

iltMX. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tona. 

ISM 

8048 

460 

80 

27 

88 

Uh 

882,000 

490 

109 

70 

60 

1850 

827 

210 

180 

965 

188 

189 

108 

2896 

664 

417 

824 

&i 

26 

10 

7 

64 

26 

10 

7 

•  ■  •  ■ 

«  •  ■  • 

*  •  «  ■ 

«  •  «  « 

2000 

•  •  •  • 

6788 

1240 

866 

666 

80OO 

Total 


toiia. 


9067 
1400 
4200 
107 
lOT 
2U00 


10^70 


646.  Formula  for  reducing  the  Breaking  Weight  of 

Wrought  Iron  Tubes. 

Kepresenting  by  A,  the  total  area  in  inches  of  the  cross- 

Bcction  of  the  metaL 
"  "    d,  the  total  depth  in  inches  of  the  tube. 

^^    I,  the  length  in  inches  between  the  points 

of  support. 
"    C,  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment. 
"  "  W,  the  breaking  weight  in  tons. 


u 


u 


Then  the  relations  between  these  elements,  in  tubes  of 
cylindrical,  elliptical  and  rectangular  cross-section,  will  be 
expressed  by 

The  mean  value  for  0  for  cylindrical  tubes,  deduced  from. 
several  experiments,  was  found  to  be  13.03;  that  for  ellipti- 
cal tubes,  15.3;  and  that  for  rectangular  tubes,  21.5. 

647.  Victoria  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  located  near  Mon- 
treal. It  is  a  tubular  bridge,  a  ci-oss-section  of  which  is  sliown 
in  Fig.  190.  It  is  the  largest  bridge  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
It  consists  of  twenty-four  openings  of  242  feet  each,  and  a 
central  span  of  330  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  tlie  tube,  in- 
cluding the  width  of  the  abutments,  is  6,538.  The  em- 
bankment forming  the  approach  at  the  Montreal  end  is  1,200 
feet  long,  and  at  the  south  end  it  is  800  feet,  making  a  total 
length,  including  tlie  approaches,  of  nearly  8,000  feet. 

The  centre  span  is  level,  but  each  side  of  the  centre  the 
bridge  f sJls  on  a  grade  of  40  feet  per  mile. 
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Each  tube  coTere  two  openinge,  being  fixed  i 
and  free  to  expand  or  contract  on  the  adjacent  | 
are  16  feet  wide  and  19  feet  deep  at  their  ends,  ai 
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KTlg.  190  B— la  a  Mctioii  on  ttie  line  D  D  of  PSg.  190. 
K  ii  a  vertical  side  plate. 
LL  are  angle  irons  which  are  riveted  to  tibe  aide  platea. 


Sec.  orvMR 


Fig.  190  C—Sectton  o<  the  bottom  pHateaB  of  Fig.  190.    Then  an  tibree  oontinnoni  plilM 
•ad  four  joint  plates. 

increase  in  depth  to  the  middle,  where  they  are  16  feet  vdde 
by  21  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  total  length  of  each  of  these 
double  tubes  is, 

On  the  centre  pier 16  feet 

Two  openings  in  the  clear 484    " 

Resting  on  the  east  pier 8    " 

Resting  on  the  west  pier 8    " 

Total 616  feet. 

The  weight  of  each  tube  of  516  feet  is  about  644  tons.  At 
each  end  are  seven  expansion  i*ollers,  each  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, upon  which  the  tubes  rest.  The  rollers  which  are  turned 
rest  on  planed  cast-iron  bed  plates. 

The  centre  pier  is  24  feet  wide,  the  remaining  ones  each 
16  feet  wide  at  the  top. 

The  work  of  laying  the  foundation  was  begun  in  1854,  and 
the  centre  tube  was  put  in  place  in  March,  1859. 

The  scaffolding  for  the  centre  tube  rested  on  the  ice  in  the 
river,  which  began  to  move  the  day^after  the  tube  was  put 
in  place.  From  a  record  which  had  been  kept  of  the  br^- 
ing  up  of  the  ice,  it  was  presumed  that  it  would  remain  sound 
several  days  longer  than  it  did. 

The  foundations  were  made  on  the  solid  rock  by  means  of 
cofPer-dams.  Two  kinds  were  used,  one  a  floating  dam,  and 
the  otlier  a  permanent  crib-work ;  and  each  possessed  certain 
advantages  over  the  other  which  was.  peculiar  to  itself  and  to 
the  objects  which  were  to  be  accomplished. 


SUSPENSION  BBIDaES. 

648.  The  use  of  flexible  materials,  as  cordage  and  the  like, 
to  form  a  roadway  over  chasms  and  narrow  water-courses, 
dates  ^m  a  veiy  early  period ;  and  stractnres  of  this  char- 
acter were  probably  among  the  first  rude  attempts  of  ingenu- 
ity, before  the  arts  of  the  carpenter  and  mason  were  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  ends. 
The  idea  of  a  suspended  roadway,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  one 
that  would  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind,  and  its  con- 
sequent construction  would  demand  only  obvious  means  and 
but  little  mechanical  contrivance;  but  the  step  from  this 
stage  to  the  one  in  which  such  structures  are  now  founds 
supposes  a  very  advanced  state  both  of  science  and  of  its 
application  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  bridge  architecture,  under  every  other  guise,  was  brought 
to  a  high  degi^ee  of  perfection  before  the  suspension  bridge, 
as  this  structure  is  now  understood,  was  attempted. 

With  the  exception  of  some  isolated  cases  which,  but  in  the 
material  employed,  differed  little  from  the  first  rude  struc- 
tures, no  recorded  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  to  syste- 
matic rules  the  means  of  suspending  a  roadway  now  in  use, 
until  about  the  year  1801,  wnen  a  patent  was  taken  out  in 
this  country  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  Finlay,  in  which  the 
manner  of  hanging  the  chain  supports,  and  suspending  the 
roadway  from  it,  are  specifically  laid  down,  differing,  in  no 
very  material  point,  from  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in 
this  branch  of  bridge  architecture.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  structures  of  this  character  have  been  erected  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  and,  in  some  instances,  valleys 
and  water-courses  have  been  spanned  by  them  under  circum- 
stances which  would  have  baffled  the  engineer's  art  in  the  em- 
plovment  of  any  other  means. 

A  suspension  bridge  consists  of  the  supports,  termed  piers, 
from  which  the  suspension  chains  are  hung ;  of  the  anchoring 
masses,  termed  the  ahutments,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  sus- 
pension chains  are  attached ;  of  the  suspension  chains,  termed 
the  mai/n  (Jiams,  from  which  the  roadway  is  suspended ;  of 
the  vertical  rods,  or  chains,  termed  the  eVrSpending-chaiTia,  etc., 
which  connect  the  roadway  with  the  main  chains ;  and  of  the 
roadway. 

648.    Bays-    The  natural  water-way  may  be  divided  into 
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any  number  of  equal-sized  bays,  depending  on  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  comparative  cost  of  hi^h  or  low  piers,  and 
that  of  the  main  chains,  and  the  suspendmg-rods. 

A  bridge  with  a  single  bay  of  considerable  width  presents 
a  bolder  and  more  monumental  character,  and  its  stability, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  greater,  the  amplitude  from 
undulations  caused  by  a  movable  load  being  less  than  one  of 
several  bays. 

650.  A  chain  or  rope,  when  fastened  at  each  extremity  to 
fixed  points  of  support,  will,  from  the  action  of  gravity, 
assume  the  form  or  a  catenary  in  a  state  of  equilibriuni, 
whether  the  two  extremities  be  on  the  same  or  different  levels. 
The  relative  height  of  the  fixed  supports  may  therefore  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  locality. 

65L  The  ratio  of  the  versed  sine  of  the  ahj  to  its  chord,  or 
span,  will  also  depend,  for  the  most  part,  on  local  circum- 
fitances  and  the  object  of  the  suspended  structure.  The 
wider  the  span,  or  chord,  for  the  same  versed  sine,  the  greater 
will  be  the  tension  along  the  curve,  and  the  more  strength 
will  therefore  be  required  in  all  the  parts  of  the  cable.  The 
reverse  will  obtain,  for  an  increase  of  versed  sine  for  the  same 
span ;  but  there  will  be  an  iiicrease  in  the  length  of  the  curve. 

652.  The  chains  may  either  be  attached  at  the  extremities 
of  the  curve  to  the  fixed  supports,  or  piers ;  or  they  may  rest 
upon  them  (Figs.  191, 192),  being  fixed  into  anchoring  masses. 


/ 
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Fig.  191— Eepnoents  a  chain  aroh  abedet  resdng  upon  two  vknff,  and  anchored  at  ths 
pointA  a  and  «,  from  which  a  horiiontal  beam  mn  is  Bospended  byyertioal  diaina,  or  lodn 


Fig.  199— Sepreaents  the  manner  in  which  the  eyptom  may  be  arranged  whan  a 

placed  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  bearing. 


pier  is 


or  abutments,  at  some  distance  beyond  the  piers.  Local 
circumstances  will  determine  which  of  the  two  methods  will 
be  the  more  suitable.  The  latter  is  generally  adopted,  partic- 
ularly if  the  piers  require  to  be  hi^  smce  the  strain  upon 
them  from  the  tension  might,  from  the  leverage,  cause  rup- 
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tore  in  the  pier  near  the  bottom,  and  because,  moreover,  it 
remedies  in  some  degree  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
variations  of  tension  caused  either  by  a  movable  load  or 
changes  of  temperature.  Piers  of  wood,  or  of  cast  iron, 
movable  around  a  joint  at  their  base,  have  been  used  instead 
of  fixed  piers,  with  the  object  of  remedying  the  same  incon- 
veniences. 

653.  When  the  chains  pass  over  the  piers  and  are  anchored 
at  some  distance  beyona  them,  they  may  either  rest  upon 
saddle-pieces  of  cast  iron,  or  upon  pulleys  placed  on  the 
piers. 

664.  The  position  of  the  anchoring  points  will  depend  upon 
local  circumstances.  The  two  branches  of  the  chain  may 
either  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier,  thus  assum- 
ing the  same  curvature  on  each  side  of  it,  or  else  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  chain  may  be  anchored  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  base 
of  the  pier.  In  the  former  case  the  resultant  of  the  tensions 
and  weights  will  be  vertical  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  in  the  latter  it  will  be  oblique  to  the  axis,  and 
should  pass  so  far  within  the  base  that  the  material  will  be 
secure  from  crushing.  When  the  cable  is  secured  to  a  sad- 
dle, and  the  saddle  is  free  to  move  horizontally  on  the  top  of 
the  pier,  the  resultant  forces  would  still  be  vertical  if  there 
were  no  frictional  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  saddle. 
In  all  cases,  whether  the  inclinations  of  the  cable  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  pier  are  equal  or  not,  the  frictional  resistance 
under  the  saddle  when  it  is  moving  will  cause  a  horizontal 
force  tending  to  overturn  the  pier. 

655.  The  anchoring  points  are  usually  masses  of  masonry 
of  a  suitable  form  to  resist  the  strain  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. They  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  as  the  locality  may  demand.  The  kind 
of  resistance  offered  by  them  to  the  tension  on  the  chain  will 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  chain.  If  the  two  branches 
of  the  chain  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  pier,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  abutments  will  mainly  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  formed.  If 
the  branches  of  the  chain  make  unequal  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  pier,  the  branch  fixed  to  the  anchorine  mass  is  usually 
deflected  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  so  secured  that  the  weight 
of  the  abutment  may  act  in  resisting  the  tension  on  the  chain. 
In  this  plan  fixed  pulleys  placed  on  very  firm  supports  will 
be  required  at  the  point  of  deflection  of  the  chain  to  resist  the 
pressure  arising  from  the  tension  at  these  points. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  abutment  and  pier  should  be 
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,8aitably  connected  to  increase  the  resiBtance  offered  by  the 
former. 

The  connection  between  the  chains  and  abutments  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  parts  can  be  readily  examined.  The 
chains  at  these  points  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  paste  of 
fat  lime  to  preserve  them  from  oxidation. 

656.  The  chains  may  be  placed  either  above  or  below  the 
structure  to  be  supported.  The  former  gives  a  system  of 
more  stability  than  tlie  latter,  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  but  it  usually  requires  high  piers,  and  the 
chain  cannot  generally  be  so  well  arranged  as  in  the  latter  to 
subserve  the  required  purposes.  The  curves  may  consist  of 
one  or  more  chains.  Several  are  usually  preferred  to  a  single 
one,  as  for  the  same  amount  of  metal  they  offer  more  resist- 
ance, can  be  more  accurately  manufactured,  are  less  liable  to 
accidents,  and  can  be  more  easily  put  up  and  replaced  than  a 
single  chain.  The  chains  of  the  curve  may  be  placed  either 
side  by  side,  or  above  each  other,  according  to  circumstances. 

657.  The  cables  may  be  formed  either  of  chains,  of  wire 
cables,  or  of  bands  of  hoop  iron.  Each  of  these  methods  has 
found  its  respective  advocates  among  engineers.    Those  who 

f)refer  wire  cables  to  chains  urge  tliat  the  latter  are  more 
iable  to  accidents  than  the  former,  that  their  strength  is  leas 
uniform  and  less  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  that  of 
wire  cables,  that  iron  bars  are  more  liable  to  contain  con- 
cealed defects  than  wire,  that  the  proofs  to  which  chains  arc 
subjected  may  increase  without,  in  all  cases,  exposing  these 
defects,  and  that  the  construction  and  putting  up  of  chains  is 
more  expensive  and  diflScult  than  for  wire  cables.  The  op- 
ponents of  wire  cables  state  that  they  are  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  those  urged  against  chains,  that  they  offer  a 
greater  amount  of  surface  to  oxidation  than  the  same  volnme 
of  bar  iron  would,  and  that  no  precaution  can  prevent  the 
moisture  from  penetrating  into  a  wire  cable  and  causing  rapid 
oxidation. 

That  in  this,  as  in  all  like  discussions,  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree of  importance  should  have  been  attached  to  the  objec- 
tions urged  on  each  side  was  but  natural.  Experience,  how- 
ever, derived  from  existing  works,  has  shown  that  each 
method  may  be  applied  with  safety  to  structures  of  the 
boldest  character,  and  that  wherever  failures  have  been  met 
with  in  either  method,  they  were  attributable  to  those  faults 
of  workmanship,  or  to  defects  in  the  material  used,  which 
can  hardly  be  anticipated  and  avoided  in  any  novel  applica- 
tion of  a  uke  character.    Time  alone  can  definitively  decide 
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upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods,  and  how 
far  either  of  them  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  place 
of  structures  of  more  ri^id  materials. 

658.  The  chains  of  the  curves  may  be  formed  of  either 
round,  square,  or  flat  bars.  Chains  of  flat  bars  have  been 
most  generally  used.  These  are  formed  in  long  linlis  which 
are  connected  by  short  plates  and  bolts.  Each  link  consists 
of  several  bars  of  the  same  length,  each  of  which  is  perforated 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  to  receive  the  connecting  bolts.  The 
bars  of  each  link  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  links  are 
connected  by  the  plates  which  form  a  short  link,  and  the  bolts. 

The  links  of  the  portions  of  the  chain  which  rest  upon  the 
piers  may  either  be  bent,  or  else  be  made  shorter  than  the 
others  to  accommodate  the  chain  to  the  curved  form  of  the 
surface  on  which  it  rests. 

659.  The  vertical  suspension  bars  may  be  either  of  round 
or  square  bars.  They  are  usually  made  with  one  or  more 
articulations,  to  admit  of  their  yielding  with  less  strain  to  the 
bar  to  any  motion  of  vibration  or  of  oscillation.  They  may 
be  suspended  from  the  connecting  bolts  of  the  links,  but  the 
preferable  method  is  to  attach  them  to  a  suitable  saddle-piece 
which  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  chain  and  thus  distributes  the 
strain  upon  the  bar  more  uniformly  over  the  bolts  and  links. 
The  lower  end  of  the  bar  is  suitably  arranged  to  connect  it 
with  thepart  suspended  from  it. 

660.  The  wire  cables  are  composed  of  wires  laid  side  by 
side,  which  are  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape  and  confined 
by  a  spiral  wrapping  of  wire.  To  form  the  cable  several 
equal-sized  ropes,  or  yams,  are  first  made.  This  may  be 
done  by  cutting  all  the  wires  of  the  length  required  for  the 
yam,  or  by  uniting  end  to  end  the  requisite  number  of  wires 
ror  the  yarn,  and  then  winding  them  around  two  pieces  of 
wrought  or  of  cast  iron,  of  a  horee-shoe  shape,  with  a  suitable 
gorge  to  receive  the  wires,  which  are  placed  as  far  asunder 
as  the  required  length  of  the  yarn.  The  yam  is  firmly 
attached  at  its  two  ends  to  the  iron  pieces,  or  cruppers^  and 
the  wires  are  temporarily  confined  at  intermediate  points  by 
a  spiral  lashing  or  wire.  Whichever  of  the  two  methods  be 
adopted,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  give  to  every  wire  of  the 

5am  the  same  degree  of  tension  by  a  suitable  mechanism, 
'he  cable  is  completed  after  the  yams  are  placed  upon  the 
piers  and  secured  to  the  anchoring  ropes  or  chains ;  for  this 
purpose  the  temporary  lashings  of  the  yams  are  undone,  and 
all  the  yams  are  united  and  brought  to  a  cylindrical  shape 
and  secured  throughout  the  extent  of  the  cable,  to  within  a 
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fihort  distance  of  each  pier,  by  a  continiionB  spiral  lashing  of 
wire. 

The  part  of  tlie  cable  which  rests  npon  the  pier  is  not 
bound  with  wire,  but  is  spread  over  the  saddle-piece  with  a 
uniform  thicjcness. 

661.  The  suspension  ropes  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  cables ;  they  are  usually  arranged  with  a  loop  at  each  end, 
foiined  around  an  iron  crupper,  to  connect  them  with  the 
cables,  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  to  the  parts  of  the 
structure  suspended  from  them  by  suitable  saddle-pieces. 

662.  To  secure  the  cables  from  oxidation  the  iron  wires  are 
coated  with  varnish  before  they  are  made  into  yams,  and 
after  the  cables  are  completed  they  are  either  coated  with  the 
usual  paints  for  securing  iron  from  the  effects  of  moisture,  or 
else  covered  with  some  mipermeable  material. 

663.  Piers.  These  are  commonly  masses  of  masonry  in  the 
shape  of  pillars,  or  columns,  that  rest  on  a  common  foundation, 
and  are  usually  connected  at  the  top.  The  form  given  to  the 
pier,  when  of  stone,  will  depend  in  some  respects  on  the 
locality.  Generally  it  is  that  of  the  architectural  monument 
known  as  the  Triumphal  Arch;  an  arched  opening  being 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  for  the  roadway,  and  some- 
times two  others  of  smaller  dimensions,  on  each  side  of  the 
main  one,  for  approaches  to  the  footpaths  of  the  bridge. 

Piers  of  a  columnar,  or  of  an  obelisk  form,  have  m  some 
instances  been  tried.  They  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
wanting  in  stiffness,  being  subject  to  vibrations  from  the 
action  of  the  chains  upon  them,  which  in  turn,  from  the  re- 
ciprocal action  upon  the  chains,  tends  very  much  to  increase 
the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  latter.  These  effects 
have  been  observed  to  be  the  more  sensible  as  the  columnar 
piers  are  the  higher  and  more  slender. 

Cast-iron  piers,  in  the  form  of  columns  connected  at  top  by 
an  entablature,  have  been  tried  with  success,  as  also  have  been 
columnar  piers  of  the  same  material  so  arranged,  with  a  joint 
at  their  base,  that  they  can  receive  a  pendulous  motion  at  top 
to  accommodate  any  increase  of  tension  upon  either  bi-anch 
of  the  chain  resting  on  them. 

The  dimensions  of  piers  will  depend  upon  their  height  and 
the  strain  upon  them.  When  built  of  stone,  the  masonry 
should  be  very  carefully  constructed  of  large  blocks  well 
bonded,  and  tied  by  metal  cramps.  The  heignt  of  the  piers 
will  depend  mostly  on  the  locality.  When  of  the  usual  forms, 
they  should  at  least  be  high  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of 
vemcles  under  the  arched  way  of  me  road. 
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664.  Abutments.  The  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  abut- 
ments will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
connected  with  the  chains.  When  the  locality  will  aamit  of  the 
chains  being  ancliored  without  deflecting  them  vertically,  the 
abutments  may  be  formed  of  any  heavy  mass  of  rough 
masonry,  whicn,  from  its  weight,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  unbedded,  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  tension  in 
the  direction  of  the  chain.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  deflect 
the  chains  vertically  to  secure  a  good  anchoring  point,  it  will 
also  generally  be  necessary  to  build  a  mass  of  masonry  of  an 
arched  form  at  the  point  where  the  deflection  takes  place, 
which,  to  present  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  resultant  of  the  tension  on  the  two  branches  of 
the  chain,  should  be  made  of  hea\7  blocks  of  cut  stone  well 
bonded.  If  the  abutments  are  not  too  far  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  it  will  be  well  to  connect  the  two,  in  order 
to  give  additional' resistance  to  the  anchoring  points. 

M5.  Main  Chains,  eto.  The  suspending  curves,  or  arches, 
may  be  made  of  chains  formed  of  fiat  or  round  iron^  or  may 
consist  of  wire  cables  constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  main  chains  of  the  earlier  suspension  bridges  were 
formed  of  long  links  of  round  iron  made  in  the  usual  way ;, 
but,  independently  of  the  greater  expense  of  these  chains,, 
they  were  found  to  be  liable  to  defects  of  welding,  and  the 
links,  when  long,  were  apt  to  become  misshapen  imder  a  great 
strain,  and  required  to  be  stayed  to  preserve  their  £)rm. 
Chains  formed  of  long  links  of  flat  bars,  usually  connected  by 
shorter  ones,  as  coupling  links,  have  on  these  accounts  super- 
seded those  of  the  ordinary  oval-shaped  links. 

The  breadth  of  the  chains  has  generally  been  made  uniform,, 
but  in  some  bridges  erected  in  .England  by  Mr.  Dredge,  the 
chains  are  made  to  increase  uniformly  in  breadth,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  bars  in  a  link,  from  the  centre  to  the  points 
of  suspension.  In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  form  of  the 
main  chains,  Mr.  Dredge  places  the  suspending  chains  in  a 
vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  but  obliquely 
to  the  horizon,  inclining  each  way  from  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion towards  the  centre  of  the  curve.  This  system  has  never 
come  into  general  use.  At  the  present  day  nearly  all  cables 
of  suspension  bridges  are  made  of  wire. 

Some  of  the  liiScs  of  the  main  chains  should  be  arranged 
with  adjusting  screws,  or  with  keys,  to  bring  the  chains  to  the 
proper  acgree  of  curvature  when  set  up. 

The  chains  may  either  be  attached  to,  or  pass  over  a  mo- 
vable cast-iron  saddle,  seated  on  rollers  on  the  top  of  the  piers,, 
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SO  that  it  will  allow  of  sufficient  horizontal  displacement  to 
permit  the  chains  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  effects 
of  a  movable  load  on  the  roadway.  The  same  ends  may  be 
attained  by  attaching  the  chains  to  a  pendalum  bar  suspended 
.  fix)m  the  top  of  the  pier. 

The  chams  are  firmly  connected  with  the  abutments,  by 
being  attache(J  to  anchoring  masses  of  cast  iron,  arranged  in 
a  suitable  manner  to  receive  and  secure  the  ends  of  the 
chains,  which  are  carefully  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the 
abutments.  These  points,  when  under  ground,  should  be  so 
placed  that  they  can  be  visited  and  examined  from  time  to 
time. 

666.  Suspending-Chalns.  The  suspending-rods,  or  chains, 
should  be  attached  to  such  points  of  the  main  ohains  and  the 
roadway-bearers,  as  to  distribute  the  load  uniformly  over  the 
main  chains,  and  to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  twisted  off 
by  the  oscillations  of  the  bridge  from  winds,  or  movable 
loads.  They  should  be  connected  by  suitably-arranged  ar- 
ticulations, with  a  saddle  piece  bearing  upon  tiie  back  of  the 
main  chain,  and  at  bottom  with  the  stirrup  that  embraces  the 
roadway-bearers. 

The  suspending-chains  are  usually  hung  vertically.  In 
some  recent  bridges  they  have  been  inclined  inward  to  give 
more  stiffness  to  tne  system. 

667.  RoB.dvray,  Transversal  roadway-bearers  are  attached 
to  the  suspending-chains,  upon  which  a  flooring  of  timber  is 
laid  for  the  roadway.  The  roadway-bearers,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  made  of  wrought  iron,  but  timber  is  now 
generally  preferred  for  these  pieces.  Diagonal  ties  of 
wrought  iron  are  placed  horizontally  between  the  roadway- 
bearers  to  brace  the  frame-work. 

The  parapet  may  be  formed  in  the  usual  style  either  of 
wrought  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  of  a  combination  of  cast  iron 
and  timber.  Timber  alone,  or  in  combination  with  cast  iron, 
is  now  preferred  for  the  parapets ;  as  observation  has  shown 
that  the  stiffness  given  to  tlie  roadway  by  a  strongly-trussed 
timber  parapet  limits  the  amplitude  of  the  undulations  caused 
by  violent  winds,  and  secures  the  structure  from  danger. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  suspension  bridges,  a  trussed 
frame,  similar  to  the  parapet,  has  been  continued  below  the 
level  of  the  roadway,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  se- 
curity to  the  structure  against  tne  action  of  high  winds. 

When  the  roadway  is  above  the  chains,  any  requisite  num- 
ber of  single  chains  may  be  placed  for  its  support.  Frames 
formed  of  vertical  beams  of  timber,  or  of  columns  of  cast 
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iron  united  by  diagonal  braces,  rest  npon  the  chains,  and  sup- 
port the  roadway-bearers  placed  either  transversely  or 
longitudinally. 

©68.  Vibrations.  The  undulatory  or  vibratory  motions  of 
suspension  bridges,  caused  by  the  action  of  high  winds,  or 
movable  loads,  £ould  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practicable 
amount,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  bracing  for  the  rc^ad- 
way-timbers  and  parapet,  and  by  chain-stays  attached  to  the 
roadway  and  to  the  basements  or  the  piers,  or  to  fixed  points 
on  the  banks  whenever  they  can  be  obtained. 

Calculation  and  experience  show  that  the  vibrations  caused 
by  a  movable  load  decrease  in  amplitude  as  the  span  in- 
creases, and,  for  the  same  span,  as  the  versed  sine  decreases. 
The  heavier  the  roadway,  also,  all  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  caused  by 
a  movable  load,  and  the  less  will  be  their  effect  in  changing 
the  f  orn^  of  the  bridge. 

The  vibrations  caused  by  a  movable  load  seldom  affect  the 
bridge  in  a  hurtful  degree,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
system,  unless  they  i*ecur  periodically,  as  in  the  passage  of  a 
body  of  soldiers  with  a  cadenced  march.  Serious  accidents 
have  been  occasioned  in  this  way ;  also  by  the  passage  of  cat- 
tle, and  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  crowd  from  one  side  of  the 
bridge  to  the  other.  Injuries  of  this  character  can  only  be 
guarded  against  by  a  proper  system  of  police  regulations. 

Chain-stays  may  either  be  attached  to  some  point  of  the 
roadway  and  to  fixed  points  beneath  it,  or  else  they  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  reversed  curve  below  the  roadway.  The  former 
is  the  more  eflicacious,  but  it  causes  the  bridge  to  bend  in  a 
disagreeable  maimer  at  the  point  where  the  stay  is  attached, 
when  the  action  of  a  movable  load  causes  the  main  chains  to 
rise.  The  more  oblique  the  stays,  the  longer,  more  expensive, 
and  less  effective  they  become.  Stays  m  the  form  of  a  re- 
versed curve  preserve  better  the  shape  of  the  roadway  under 
the  action  of  a  movable  load,  but  they  are  less  effective  in 
preventing  vibrations  than  the  simple  stay.  Neither  of  these 
methods  is  very  serviceable,  except  in  narrow  spans.  In  wide 
spans,  variations  of  temperature  cause  considerable  changes 
in  the  length  of  the  stays,  which  makes  them  act  unequally 
npon  tJie  roadway;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  re- 
versed curve.  Both  kinds  should  be  arranged  with  adjusting 
screws,  to  accommodate  their  length  to  the  more  extreme 
variations  of  temperature. 

Engineers  at  present  generally  agree  that  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  limiting  the  amplitude,  and  the  consequent 
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injurious  effects  of  undulations,  consists  in  a  strong  combinar 
tiou  of  the  roadway-timbers  and  flooring,  stiffened  by  a  trussed 
parapet  of  timber  above  the  roadway,  and  in  some  cases  in 
extending  the  framework  of  the  parapet  below  it.  These 
combinations  present,  in  appearance  and  reality,  two  or  more 
open-built  beams,  as  circumstances  may  demand,  placed  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  strongly  connected  and  braced  by  the 
framework  of  the  roadway,  which  are  supported  at  inter- 
mediate points  by  the  suspending- rods  or  chains.  Tho 
method  oi  placing  the  roadway-frammg  at  the  centi-al  line  of 
the  open-built  beams,  presents  the  advantage  of  introducing 
vertical  diagonal  braces,  or  ties,  between  the  beams  beneam 
the  roadway-frame.  *  The  main  objections  to  these  combina- 
tions is  the  increased  tension  thrown  iipon  the  chains  from 
the  greater  weight  of  the  framework.  This  increase  of  ten- 
sion, however,  provided  it  be  kept  within  proper  limits,  so  far 
from  being  injurious,  adds  to  the  stability  ana  security  of  the 
bridge,  both  from  the  effects  of  undulations  and  of  vibrsr 
tious  from  shocks. 

As  a  farther  security  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  the 
framework  of  the  roadway  should  be  firmly  attached  at  the 
two  extremities  to  the  basements  of  the  piers. 

669.  Preservative  Means.  To  preserve  the  chains  from 
oxidation  on  the  surface,  and  from  rain  or  dews  which  may 
lodge  in  the  articulations,  they  should  receive  several  coats  of 
minium,  or  of  some  other  preparation  impervious  to  water, 
and  this  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  forms 
of  all  tlie  parts  should  be  the  most  suitable  to  allow  tl)e  free 
escape  of  moisture. 

Wires  for  cables  can  be  preserved  from  oxidation,  until  they 
are  made  into  ropes,  by  keeping  tliem  immersed  in  some  alka- 
line solution,  Beiore  making  them  into  ropes,  tliey  should 
be  dipped  several  times  in  boiling  linseed  oil,  prepared  by 

f)reviou8ly  boiling  it  with  a  small  portion  of  litharge  and 
ampblack.  The  cables  should  receive  a  thick  coating  of  the 
same  preparation  before  they  are  put  up,  and  finally  be 
painted  with  white-lead  paint,  both  as  a  preservative  means, 
and  to  show  any  incipient  oxidation,  as  the  rust  will  be  de- 
tected by  its  discoloring  the  paint. 

670.  Proofk  of  Suspension  Bridges.    From  the  many 

Sjrave  accidents,  accompanied  by  serious  loss  of  life,  whicn 
lave  taken  place  in  suspension  bridges,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  some  trial-proof  snould  be  made  before  opening  such 
bridges  to  the  public,  and  that,  moreover,  strict  police  regu- 
lations should  be  adopted  and  enforced,  with  respect  to  them. 
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to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such  disasters  as  have  seve- 
ral times  taken  place  in  England^  fi*om  the  assemblage  of  a 
crowd  upon  the  bridge.  In  France,  and  on  the  continent 
generally,  where  one  of  the  important  duties  of  the  public 
police  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  life,  under  such  circum- 
stances, regulations  of  this  character  are  rigidly  enforced. 
The  trial-proof  enacted  in  France  for  suspension  bridges,  be- 
fore thejr  are  thrown  open  for  travel,  is  about  40  lbs.  to  each 
superficial  foot  of  roadway  in  addition  to  the  permanent 
weight  of  the  bridge.  This  proof  is  at  first  reduced  to  one- 
hali^  in  order  not  to  injure  the  masonry  of  the  points  of  sup- 
port during  the  green  condition  of  the  mortar.  It  is  made 
oy  distributing  over  the  road  surface  anv  convenient  weighty 
material,  as  bricks,  pigs  of  iron,  bags  oi  earth,  etc.  Besides 
this  after-trial,  each  element  of  the  main  chains  should  be 
subjected  to  a  special  proof  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  un- 
sound parts  into  the  system.  This  precaution  will  not  be 
necessary  for  the  wire  of  a  cable,  as  the  process  of  drawing 
alone  is  a  good  test.  Some  of  the  coils  tested  will  be  a  guar- 
antee for  tne  whole. 

From  experiments  made  at  Geneva,  by  Colonel  Dufour,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  constructors  of  suspension 
bridges  on  the  Continent,  it  appears  that  wrought  bar  iron 
can  sustain,  without  danger  of  rupture,  a  shock  arising  from 
a  weight  of  44  lbs.,  raised  to  a  height  of  3.28  feet  on  each, 
.0015dths  of  an  inch  of  cross-section,  when  the  bar  is  strained 
by  a  weight  equal  to  one-third  of  its  breaking  weight ;  and  he 
concludes  that  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  injury 
to  a  bridge  from  sliocks  caused  by  the  ordinary  transit  upon 
it,  which  nas  been  subjected  to  the  usual  trial  of  a  dead  weight ; 
and  that  the  safety,  in  this  respect,  is  the  greater  as  the  bndge 
is  longer,  since  the  elasticity  of  the  system  is  the  best  pre- 
servative from  accidents  due  to  such  causes.  Mr.  Whoeler, 
an  engineer  in  Germany,  concluded,  after  a  long  series  of 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  good  wrought  iron 
would  sustain  any  number  of  continuous  shocks,  provided 
that  it  was  in  no  case  strained  more  than  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section. 

67L  Durability.  Time  is  the  true  test  of  the  durability 
of  the  structures  under  consideration.  So  far  as  experience 
goes  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  assign  less  durability  to 
suspension  than  to  cast-iron  or  even  stone  bridges,  if  their  re- 
pairs and  the  proper  means  of  preserving  them  from  decay 
are  attended  to.  JDoubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  dura- 
bility of  wire  cables,  but  these  seem  to  have  been  set  at  rest 
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by  the  trials  aud  examinations  to  which  a  bridge  of  this  kind, 
erected  by  Colonel  Dufour,  at  Geneva,  was  subjected  by  him 
after  twenty  years'  service.  It  was  found  that  the  undulations 
were  greater  than  when  the  bridge  was  first  erected,  owinff  to 
the  shrinking  of  the  roadway-f  lime ;  but  the  main  cables^ 
and  suspending-ropes,  even  at  the  loops  in  contact  with  the 
timber,  proved  to  be  as  sound  as  when  first  put  up,  and  free 
from  oxidation ;  and  the  whole  bridge  stood  another  very 
severe  proof  without  injury. 

The  following  succinct  descriptions  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  suspension  bridges  of 
chains,  and  wire  cables,  of  remarkable  span,  are  taken  from 
various  published  accounts. 

672.  Bridge  over  the  Tweed  near  Berwiok.  This  is  the 
first  large  suspension  bridge  erected  in  Great  Britain.  It 
was  constructed  upon  the  plans  of  Ca/pt,  Browiiy  who  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  principles  of  its  construction. 

Span 449  feet 

Versed  sine 30   " 

Number  of  main-chains  12,  six  being  placed  on  each  side  of 

the  roadway,  in  three  ranges  of  two  chains  each,  above 

each  other. 

The  chains  are  composed  of  long  links  of  round  iron,  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  15  feet  long.  They  are  connected 
by  coupling-links  of  round  iron,  1^  inch  diameter,  and 
about  7  inches  long,  by  means  of  coupling  bolts. 

The  roadway  is  borne  by  suspending-rods  of  round  iron, 
which  are  attached  alternately  to  the  three  ranges  of  chains. 
The  roadway-bearers  are  of  timber,  and  are  laid  upon  longi- 
tudinal bars  of  wrought  iron,  which  ai'e  attached  to  the  bub- 
pension-rods. 

673.  Menai  Bridge,  erected  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Tel- 
ford.    Opened  in  1826.  , 

Span 579.8  feet 

Versed  sine 43       " 

Number  of  main-chains  16,  arranged  in  sets  of  4  each,  ver- 
tically above  each  other. 

Number  of  bars  in  each  link,  5. 

Length  of  links,  10  feet. 

Breaidth  of  each  bar,  SJ  inches ;  depth,  1  inch. 

Coupling-links,  16  inches  long,  8  inches  broad,  and  1  inch 
deep. 

Coupling-bolts,  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Tot^  area  of  cross-section  of  the  main-chain,   260  square 
inches.  , 
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The  main-chains  are  fastened  to  their  abutments  by  an- 
ehoring-bolts  9  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  are 
secured  in  cast-iron  grooves.  The  abutments,  which  are  un- 
derground, and  reached  by  suitable  tunnels,  are  the  solid  rock. 

Tj  pon  the  tops  of  the  piers  are  cast-iron  saddles,  upon 
which  the  main-chains  rest.  The  base  of  the  saddle,  which 
is  fitted  with  grooves  to  receive  them,  rests  upon  iron  rollers 
placed  on  a  convex  cylindrical  bed  of  cast  iron,  shaped  like 
the  bottom  of  the  base  of  the  saddle,  to  admit  of  a  slight 
displacement  of  the  chains  from  movable  loads  or  changes 
of  temperature. 

The  roadway  is  divided  into  two  carriage-ways,  each  12 
feet  wide,  and  a  footpath  4  feet  wide  between  them.  The 
roadway-framing  consists  of  444  wrought-iron  roadway- 
bearers,  3^  inches  deep  and  i  inch  thick,  which  are  sup- 
ported at  the  centre  points  of  each  of  the  carriage-wavs  by 
an  inverted  truss,  consisting  of  two  bent  iron  ties  which  sup- 
port a  vertical  bar  placea  under  the  roadway-bars  at  the 
points  just  mentioned.  The  platform  of  the  roadway  is 
formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank.  The  first,  3  inches  thick, 
is  laid  on  the  roadway-bearers  and  fastened  to  them.  This 
is  covered  by  a  coating  of  patent  felt  soaked  in  boiling  tar. 
The  second  is  two  inches  thick  and  spiked  to  the  first. 

The  roadway  is  suspended  by  articulated  rods  attached  to 
stirrups  on  the  roadway-bearers  and  to  the  coupling-bolts  of 
the  main-chains. 

The  piers .  are  152  feet  high  above  the  high-water  level. 
They  have  an  arched  opening  leading  to  the  roadway,  and 
the  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  built  hollow,  with  a. 
cross-tie  partition  wall  between  the  exterior  main  walls. 

The  parapet  is  of  wrought-iron  vertical  and  parallel  bars- 
connected  by  a  network. 

This  bridge  was  seriously  iniured  by  a  violent  gale,  which 

Save  so  great  an  oscillation  to  tne  main-chains  that  they  were 
ashed  against  each  other,  and  the  rivet-heads  of  the  bolts 
were  broKcn  ofiF.  To  provide  against  similar  accidents,  a 
framework  of  cast-iron  tubes,  connected  by  diagonal  pieces, 
was  fastened  at  intervals  between  the  main-chains,  by  cross- 
ties  of  wrought-iron  rods,  which  passed  through  the  tubes, 
and  were  firmly  connected  with  the  exterior  chains.  Subse- 
quently to  this  addition,  a  number  of  strong  timber  roadway- 
bearers  were  fastened  at  intervals  to  those  of  iron,  as  the 
iron  roadway-bearers  were  found  to  have  been  bent,  and  in 
some  instances  broken,  by  the  undulatory  motion  ot  the: 
bridge  in  heavy  gales. 
24 
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The  total  suspending  weight  of  this  bridge,  including  the 
main-chains,  roadway,  and  all  accessories,  is  stated  at  643 
tons  15i  cwt. 

674.  ThePribourg  Bridge  of  wire  thrown  across  tlie 
rvalley  of  the  Sarine,  opposite  Fribourg,  was  erected  in  1832, 
by  M,  Ch/deyy  a  French  engineer. 

Span 870.32  feet. 

Versed  sine 63.26     " 

There  are  4  main  cables,  2  on  each  side  of  the  road,  of 
the  same  elevation,  and  about  1 J  inch  asunder.  Each  cable 
is  composed  of  1056  wires,  each  about  0.118  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  firmly  connected  and  brought  to  cylindrical  shape 
by  a  spiral  wire  wrapping.  The  diameter  of  the  cable  varies 
from  5  to  5i  inches.  The  cables  pass  over  3  fixed  pulleys  on 
the  top  of  the  piers,  upon  which  they  are  spread  out  without 
ligatures,  and  are  each  attached  to  two  other  cables  of  half 
their  diameter,  which  are  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the 
piers,  in  vertical  pits,  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley  where  they 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

The  suspending-ropes  are  of  wire  a  size  smaller  than  that 
used  for  the  cables.  Their  diameter  is  nearly  one  inch.  They 
are  formed  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  fastened  around  a  crup- 
per-shaped piece  of  cast  iron,  that  forms  an  eye  to  connect 
the  rope  with  the  hook  of  the  stirrup  affixed  to  the  roadway- 
bearers,  and  to  a  saddle-piece  of  wrought  iron,  for  each  rope, 
that  rests  on  the  two  mam  cables. 

The  roadway-bearers  are  of  timber,  being  deeper  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  two  ends,  the  top  surface  being  curved  to 
conform  to  a  slight  transvei-se  curvature  given  to  the  surface 
of  the  carriage-way ;  they  are  placed  about  5  feet  between 
their  centre  lines,  every  fourth  one  projecting  about  3  feet 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  others,  to  receive  an  oblique  wrou^t- 
iron  stay  to  maintain  the  parapet  in  its  vertical  position.  The 
carriage-way,  which  is  about  15 J  feet  wide,  is  formed  of  two 
thicknesses  of  plank.  The  foot-paths,  which  are  6  feet  wide, 
are  raised  above  the  surface  or  the  carriage-way,  and  rest 
upon  longitudinal  beams  of  large  dimensions,  the  inner  one  of 
wnich  is  firmly  secured  to  the  roadway-bearers  by  ttirmpa 
which  embrace  tliem,  and  the  exterior  one  is  fastened  to  the 
same  pieces  by  long  screw-bolts,  which  pass  through  the  top 
rail  of  the  parapet  The  roadway  has  a  slight  curvature  from 
the  centre  to  the  two  extremities,  along  tne  axis,  the  centre 
point  being  from  18  inches  to  about  3  feet  higher  than  the 
ends,  according  to  the  variations  of  temperature.    The  main 
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cables  at  the  centre  are  brought  down  nearly  in  contact  with 
the  roadway-timbers. 

The  parapet  is  an  open-built  beam,  consisting  of  a  top  rail, 
the  bottom  rail  being  the  longitudinal  exterior  beam  of  the 
footpath,  and  of  diagonal  pieces  which  are  mortised  into  the 
two  rails ;  the  whole  being  secured  by  the  iron  bolts  that 
pass  through  the  roadway-bearers  and  the  top  rail.  This 
combination  of  the  parapet  with  the  inclination  towards  the 
axis  of  the  roadway  given  to  the  suspending-ropes,  gives  great 
stiffness  to  the  roadway  and  counteracts  both  lateral  oscilla- 
tions and  longitudinal  undulations. 

The  piers  consist  of  two  pillars  of  solid  masonry,  about  66 
feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  roadway,  which  are  united,  at 
about  33  feet  above  the  same  level,  by  a  full  centre  arch, 
having  a  span  of  nearly  20  feet,  and  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  gateway  leading  to  the  bridge. 

675.  Hungerford  and  Lambeth  Bridge,  erected  over  the 
Thames,  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  Brunei. 

This  bndge,  designed  for  foot-passengers  only,  has  the 
widest  span  of  any  chain  bridge  erected  up  to  this  period. 

Span 676i  feet 

versed  sine 60      " 

The  main  chains  are  4  in.  number,  two  being  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  one  above  the  other.  These  chains 
are  formed  entirely  of  long  links  of  flat  bars ;  the  links  near 
the  centre  of  the  curve  having  alternately  ten  and  eleven  bars 
in  each,  and  those  near  the  piers  alternatelv  eleven  and  twelve 
bars.  The  bars  are  24  feet  long,  7  inches  m  depth,  and  1  inch 
thick.  They  are  connected  by  coupling-bolts,  4|  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  secured  at  each  end  oy  cast-iron  nuts,  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  2f  inches  thick.  The  extremity  of 
each  chain  is  connected  with  a  cast-iron  saddle-piece,  by  bolts 
which  pass  through  the  vertical  ribs  of  the  saddle-piece,  of 
which  there  are  15.  The  bottom  of  the  saddle  rests  on  50 
friction-rollers,  which  are  laid  on  a  firm  horizontal  bed  of  cast- 
iron.  The  saddle  can  move  18  inches  horizontally,  either  way 
from  the  centre,  and  thus  compensate  for  any  mequality  of 
strain  on  the  main  chains,  either  from  a  load,  or  from  vari- 
ations of  temperature. 

The  side  main-chains  are  attached  in  like  manner  to  the  sad- 
dle, and  anchored  at  the  other  extremity  in  an  abutment  of 
brickwork.  The  anchorage  (Pig.  193)  is  arranged  by  passing 
the  chains  through  a  strong  cast-iron  plate,  and  securing  the 
ends  of  the  bars  oy  keys.    The  anchonng-plate  is  retained  in 
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its  place  by  two  strong  caet-iron  beamB,  against  which  the 
strain  upon  the  plate  is  thrown. 


The  anspending-rods  (Fig.  194)  are  connected  with  both  the 


npper  and  lower  main-chains ;  to  the  upper  by  a  saddle-piece 
and  bolts,  and  to  the  coupling-bolt  of  the  lower  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  articnlations,  which  allows  an  easy  play  to  the  roos ; 
at  the  bottom  (Fig.  195)  they  are  connected  oy  a  joint  with  a 
bolt  that  fastens  firmly  the  roadway-timbers. 

The  road  way- timbers  consist  of  a  strong  longitudinal  bottom 
beAm,  upon  which  the  roadway-bearers  are  notched ;  these  last 
pieces  are  in  pairs,  the  two  being  so  far  apart  that  the  bolts  con- 
necting with  the  SHSpending-rods  by  a  forked  head  can  pass  be- 
tween them ;  theflooring-pmnk  is  laid  upon  the  roadway-bear- 
ers ;  and  atop  longitudinal  beam,  which  forms  the  bottom  rail 
of  the  parapet,  is  secured  to  the  bottom  beam  by  the  con- 
necting lx>lt.    Wroughtriron  diagonal  ties  are  placed  horizon- 
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tally  below  the  flooiTiig,  to  brace  the  whole  of  the  timbers  be- 
neath. 


Fig.  196— Shows  an  eleyatton  of  the  roadway-timbenL 

a,  bottom  longitudinal  beam. 

h,  ft,  roadway-bearers  in  pairs. 

C|  platform. 

d;  top  longitudinal  beam  forming  the  bottom  rail  of  tha  para- 
pet. 

«,  bolt,  with  a  forked  head  to  reoeive  the  end  of  the  sospending- 
rod,  which  is  keyed  beneath  and  secaree  the  beams,  eta 

iff  wxtynght-izon  horixontal  diagonal  ties. 


The  roadway  is  14  feet  wide.  It  slopes  from  the  centre 
point  along  the  axis  to  the  extremities,  being  4  feet  higher  in 
me  centre  than  at  the  two  last  points. 

The  piers  are  in  the  form  of  towers,  resembling  the  Italian 
belfry.  They  are  of  brick,  80  feet  high,  and  so  constructed 
and  combined  with  the  top  saddles,  that  they  have  to  sustain 
no  other  strain  than  the  vertical  pressure  from  the  main-chains. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  structure,  with  an  additional  load 
of  100  lbs.  per  sauare  foot  of  the  roadway,  would  throw  about 
1,000  tons  on  each  pier.  The  tension  on  the  chains  from  this 
load  is  calculated  at  about  1,480  tons ;  while  the  strain  which 
they  can  bear  without  impairing  their  strength  is  about  5,000 
tons. 

676.  Monongahela  Wire  Bridge.  This  bridge,  erected 
at  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  upon  plans,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  late  Mr.  Koebling,  has  8  bays,  varying  between 
188  and  190  feet  in  width.  It  is  one  of  the  more  recent  of 
these  structures  in  the  United  States. 

The  roadway  of  each  bay  is  supported  by  two  wire  cables, 
of  4i  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  diagonal  stays  of  wire  rope, 
attached  to  the  same  point  of  suspension  as  the  cables,  and 
connecting  with  different  points  of  the  roadway-timbers. 
The  ends  of  the  cables  of  each  bay  are  attached  to  pendulum- 
bars,  by  means  of  two  oblique  arms,  which  are  united  by 
joints  to  the  pendulum-bars.  These  bars  are  suspended  from 
the  top  of  4  cast-iron  columns,  inclining  inwards  at  top, 
which  are  there  firmly  united  to  each  other ;  and,  at  bottom, 
anchored  to  the  top  of  a  stone  pier  built  up  to  the  level  or 
the  roadway  timbers.  The  side  columns  of  each  frame 
are  connected  throughout  by  an  open  lozenge-work  of  cast 
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iron.  The  front  columnB  have  a  like  connection,  leaving  a 
sufficient  height  of  passage-way  for  foot-passengers. 

The  framework  of  4  columns  on  each  side  is  finnly  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  cast-iron  beams,  in  the  form  of  an  entab- 
lature. A  carriage-way  is  left  between  the  two  frames,  and  a 
footpath  between  the  two  columns  forming  the  fix>nts  of  each 
frame. 

The  points  of  suspension  of  the  cables  are  over  the  centre 
line  of  the  footpaths ;  and  the  cables  are  inclined  so  far  in- 
ward that  the  centre  point  of  the  curve  is  attached  just  out- 
side of  the  carriage-way.  The  suspending-ropes  have  a  like 
inward  inclination,  the  object  in  both  cases  being  to  add  stifE- 
ness  to  the  system,  and  diminish  lateral  oscillations. 

The  roadway  consists  of  a  carriage-way  22  feet  wide,  and 
two  footpaths  each  5  feet  wide,  xhe  roadway-bearers  aie 
transversal  beams  in  pairs,  35  feet  long,  15  inches  deep,  and 
4J  inches  wide.  .  They  are  attached  to  the  suspending-ropes. 
Tlie  flooring  consists  of  2j^inch  plank,  laid  longitudinally 
over  the  entire  roadway-surface;  and  of  a  second  thickness  of 
2i-inch  oak  plank  laid  transversely  over  the  carriage-way. 

The  parapet,  which  is  on  the  principle  of  Town's  lattice, 
extends  so  lar  below  the  roadway-bearers  that  they  rest  and 
are  notched  on  the  lowest  chord  of  the  lattice.  A  second 
chord  embraces  them  on  top,  and  finally  a  third  chord  com- 
pletes the  lattice  at  the  t,ip.  The  object  of  adopting  this  form 
of  parapet  was  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  roadway  to 
unaulations. 

677.  Niagara  Railroad  and  Hlgh^way  Suspension  Bridge. 
This  remarkable  structure,  like  the  Aqueduct  suspension 
bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  was  constructed  by  Koebling ;  and  for 
boldness  of  plan,  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  its  details^ 
is  every  way  worthy  of  the  professional  ability  of  this  distin- 
guished engineer. 

Designed  to  afiPord  a  passage-way  over  the  Niagara  river, 
both  for  railroad  and  common  road  traflic,  it  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  platforms  (Fig.  196),  one  above  the  other,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  apart ;  the  upper  serving  as  tlie  railroad 
track,  and  the  lower  for  ordinary  vehicles ;  Sbe  two  being  con- 
nected by  a  lattice  girder  on  each  side ;  and  the  whole  bridge- 
frame  being  suspended  from  four  main  wire  cables,  two  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  upper  platform,  and  two  with 
the  lower,  by  suspension-rods  and  wire  ropes  attached  to  the 
roadway-bearers,  or  joists  of  the  platforms. 

Each  platform  consists  of  a  series  of  roadway-bearers  in 
pairs ;  the  lower  covered  by  two  thicknesses  of  flooring-plank. 
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the  npper  by  one  thicknesa ;  the  portion  of  the  latter  imme- 
diately under  the  railroad  track  havine  a  thickncBs  of  four 
inchee,  and  t^e  rem&iiider  on  each  Bide  bat  two  inches. 


The  lattice-girders  conBiet  of  vertical  posts  in  paire,  the 
ends  of  which  are  clamped  between  the  roadway-bearers ; 
and  of  diagonal  wronght-iron  rods  with  screws  at  each  end, 
which  pass  through  caet-iron  plates  fastened  above  the  road- 
way-bearers of  the  upper  platform,  and  below  those  of  the 
lower,  and  are  brought  to  a  proper  bearing  by  nuts  on  each 
end.  A  horizontal  rail  of  timber  is  placed  between  the  poeta 
of  the  lattice  at  their  middle  points  to  prevent  flesure. 
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Fig.  107— Side  elevBtion  of  Nlagura  Bridge. 

A',  A^  ends  of  roadway  bearerB. 

I),  parapet. 

M,  j)oetB  in  pairs. 

N,  rail  between  posts. 

T,  diagonal  iron  braoe  rods. 

The  roadway-bearers  and  flooring  of  the  upper  platform 
are  solidly  clamped  between  four  solid  built  b^ms  or  gird- 
ers; two  above  the  flooring,  which  rest  on  cross  supports; 
and  two,  corresponding  to  those  above,  below  the  roadway- 
bearera;  the  upper  and  lower  corresponding  beams,  with 
longitudinal  braces  in  pairs  between  the  roadway-bearers  and 
resting  on  the  lower  beams,  being  firmly  connected  by  screw- 
bolts.    The  rails  are  laid  upon  the  top  beams. 

A  strong  parapet,  on  the  plan  of  Efowe's  truss,  is  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  platrorm. 

Wrought-iron  and  wooden  braces  connect  the  posts  and  the 
two  platforms. 

The  piers  (Fig.  198)  consist  of  four  obelisk-shaped  pillars, 
which  are  sixty  feet  high ;  the  base  of  each  being  a  square  of 
fifteen  feet  sides ;  and  the  top  one  of  eight  feet  sides.  The 
pedestal  of  each  pillar  is  a  square  of  about  seventeen  feet 
side  at  top,  and  having  a  batir  of  one  foot  vertically  to  one 
horizontally,  or  ^^  on  each  of  its  faces.    The  height  of  the 
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Fig.  198— End  elenttlon  of  piers  and  ooi»> 
necting  arch  of  bridge. 

A,  Bhaft  of  the  pier. 

B,  pedestal. 

O,  coDnectmg  arch. 

D,  arched  way  for  common  road. 


pedestals  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river  being  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  eighteen  feet.  An  arcn- 
way  below  the  level  of  the  railroad  connects  the  two  pedestals. 

The  main  cables  pass  over  saddles  placed  on  rollers,  on 
the  tops  of  the  piers,  and  they  are  fastened  at  their  ends 
(Fig.  199)  to  chains  formed  of  links  of  wrought-iron  bars, 
which,  passing  through  abutments  of  masonry,  and  down  into 
shafts  made  into  tlie  solid  rock  below,  are  there  each  firmly 
attached  to  an  anchoring-plate  of  cast  iron. 

Besides  the  usual  suspending-rods  of  the  bridge,  a  number 
of  wire  ropes,  tenned  over-floor  atays^  connect  tne  portions  of 
the  upper  platform  adjacent  to  the  piers  with  the  saddles  at 
the  top  of  the  piers ;  and  the  lower  platform  is  in  like  manner 
connected  with  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  by  a  number  of 
like  stays.  The  object  of  both  being  to  resist  the  action  of 
high  winds  upon  the  platform,  and  to  give  the  bridge  more 
riridity. 

Each  of  the  main  cables  is  formed  of  seven  smaller  ones  or 
strands.  The  whole  bound  together  in  the  usual  manner  by 
a  wire  wrapping.  Each  strand  contains  620  wires  in  its 
cross-section,  sixty  of  which  make  an  area  of  one  square  inch. 

The  main  cables  to  which  the  roadway-bearers  of  the  upper 
platform  are  attached  are  deflected  laterally  towards  the 
axis  of  the  bridge,  and  thus  limit  the  range  of  lateral  oscilla- 
tions. This  provision,  the  lattice  structure  of  the  sides  and 
the  parapet,  the  over  and  under  floor  stays,  the  deep  longitu- 
dinal girders  of  the  railway  track,  the  slight  camber  or  longi- 
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Fig.  190— Side  yiew  of  anohatK^luUn. 

A,  masoniy  of  bnttresB. 

B,  natural  rock  bed. 

0,  ghaft  and  masonxy  for  chalny. 
B,  anchozing-plate. 

tudinal  curvature  from  the  ends  of  the  bridge  to  the  centre, 
and  its  own  weight,  give  to  the  whole  structure  that  degree 
of  rigidity  and  Btabiuty  which  are  its  marked  characteristics, 
as  contrasted. with  suspension  bridges  usually. 

Some  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  means  of  suspen* 
sion  are  given  in  the  following  statement : 

Span  of  both  cables  between  axis  of  piers,  821-)^  feet 

V  ersed  sine  of  cables  of  lower  platform,  64  feet 

Versed  sine  of  cables  of  upper  platform,  64  feet 

Diameter  of  each  cable.  10  inches. 

Area  of  cross-section  ox  each  cable,  60.4  square  inchea 

Area  of  cross-section  of  upper  links  of  anchor-chains,  372 
square  inches. 

Ultimate  strength  of  anchor-chains,  11,904  tons. 

Number  of  wires  in  the  four  cables,  14,560. 

Average  strength  of  one  wire,  1,648  lbs. 

Ultimate  strength  of  the  four  cables,  12,000  tons. 

Permanent  weight  borne  by  the  cables,  1,000  tons. 

Length  of  anchor-chains,  66  feet 

Length  of  upper  cables,  1,261'  feet. 
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Length  of  lower  cables,  1,193  feet. 

Number  of  suspenders,  624. 

Number  of  over-floor  stays,  64. 

Number  of  under-floor  stays,  66.     • 

Length  of  platforms  between  piers,  800  feet 

Height  of  railway  track  above  middle  stage  of  water,  246 
feet. 

678.  East  River  Bridge.  The  East  Elver  Bridge,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  erection,  will,  when  completed,  be  the 
longest  span  suspension  bridge  which  has  been  erected  up  to 
this  date.  It  will  form  a  suspended  highway  connecting 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  cities.  The  terminus  in  New  York 
city  wiU  be  opposite  City  Hall,  in  Chatham  street:  and  in 
Brooklyn  in  the  square  bounded  by  Fulton,  Sands,  Washing- 
ton, and  Prospect  streets.  Its  total  length  will  be  6,989  feet. 
The  central  span  will  cross  »the  river  without  impeding  navi- 
gation, in  a  smgle  span  of  1,695  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to 
centre  of  tower. 

On  each  side  of  the  central  opening  on  the  land  sides  there 
will  be  spans  supported  by  the  land  cables  of  930  feet  each. 
The  remaining  distances,  which  form  the  approaches,  will  be 
supported  by  iron  girders  and  trusses,  ana  will  rest  at  short 
intervals  upon  smtdl  piers  of  masonry  or  iron  columns, 
located  witnin  the  blocks  of  buildings  which  will  be  crossed 
and  occupied.  These  pillars  will  form  part  of  the  walls 
needed  for  the  division  of  the  occupied  ground  into  stores, 
dwellings,  or  oflSces. 

The  grade  from  the  New  York  terminus  to  the  centre  of 
the  bri^e  will  be  three  feet  and  three  inches  per  hundred 
feet,  and  the  same  on  the  Brooklyn  side  from  tne  centre  of 
the  bridge  to  the  anchorage,  but  the  grade  of  the  Brook- 
Ivn  approach  will  be  two  feet  and  nine  inches  per  hundred 
feet. 

The  floor  of  the  bridge  will  be  85  feet  in  width  from  out 
to  out.  The  floor  is  divided  into  flve  spaces  by  six  lines  of 
iron  trusses.  The  outer  spaces  will  be  in  the  clear  eigh- 
teen feet  each,  and  will  accommodate  each  two  lines  of  iron 
tramways  for  ordinary  vehicle  travel,  as  well  as  for  street  cars, 
drawn  singly  by  horses,  or  in  paii-s  by  light  dummies.  The 
next  two  spaces  wiU  be  thirteen  feet  two  inches  wide  each, 
provided  with  an  iron  track  for  running  of  two  passenger 
trains  back  and  forward  alternately.  These  trains  will  be  at- 
tached to  an  endless  wire  rope,  propelled  by  a  stationary  en- 
S'ne,  which  will  be  located  on  the  ]3rooklyn  side,  underneath 
lo  floor,  the  two  tracks  being  operated  like  an  inclined  plane, 
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with  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  the  whole  transit  occu- 
pying only  five  minutes  from  terminus  to  terminus. 

The  central  or  fifth  division  of  the  bridge  floor  will  form  a 
promenade  for  foot  travel,  fifteen  feet  in  width.  It  will  be 
elevated  five  feet  above  the  roadway,  affording  a  view  over 
both  sides  of  the  bridge. 

The  roadway  will  pass  the  towers  at  an  elevation  of  119 
feet,  and  the  centre  of  the  main  span  will  be  135  feet  above 
mean  high  tide,  or  140  feet  above  mean  low  water. 

The  width  of  the  roadway,  from  outside  to  outside,  will  be 
85  feet. 

The  brid^  will  be  supported  by  four  main  cables,  each  16 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  galvanized  tempered  cast- 
steel  wire.  No.  6  gauge,  having  a  strength  of  160  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  section.  There  will  also  be  104  stays  to  aid 
the  cables. 

The  total  weight  of  the  structure,  including  the  cables,  is 
estimated  to  be  5,000  tons. 

This  grand  structure  was  devised,  and  works  superintended 
till  his  death,  by  the  late  John  A.  Eoebling.  It  is  now  engi- 
neered by  his  son  Col.  W.  A.  Eoebling. 


VIIL 

MOVABLE  BBIDGES. 

679.  The  term  movcMe  hridge  is  commonly  applied  to  a 
platform  supported  by  a  framework  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  can  be  formed  or 
interrupted  at  pleasure  between  any  two  points  of  a  fixed 
bridge,  or  over  any  narrow  water-way.  These  bridges  are 
generally  denominated  d/raw^bridgea^  but  this  term  is  now,  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  those  movable  bridges  which  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  horizontal  axis,  placed 
either  at  one  extremity  of  the  platform,  or  at  some  inter- 
mediate point  between  the  two  ends,  and  a  counterpoise  which 
is  so  connected  with  the  platform  in  either  case,  that  the 
bridge  can  be  easily  manoeuvred  by  a  small  power  acting 
through  the  intermedium  of  some  suitable  mechanism  ap- 

Jlied  to  the  counterpoise.  The  term  turning  or  swiTiging 
ridge  is  used  when  the  bridge  is  arranged  to  turn  horizon- 
tally around  a  vertical  axis  placed  at  a  point  between  its  two 
ends,  so  that  the  pai'ts  on  each  side  of  the  axis  balance  each 
other ;  and  the  term  rotting  h'idge  is  applied  when  the  bridge. 
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resting  upon  rollers,  can  be  shoved  forward  or  backward  hori- 
zontally, to  open  or  interrupt  the  passage. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  another  class  of  movable 
bridges  used  for  the  same  purpose,  which  consist  of  a  plat- 
form supported  by  a  boat,  or  other  buoyant  body,  which  can 
be  placed  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  water-way  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

680.  Dra-w-Bridges.  When  the  horizontal  axis  of  this 
description  of  bridge  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form, the  bridge  is  manoeuvred  by  attaching  a  chain  to  the 
other  extremity,  which  is  connected  with  a  counterpoise  and 
a  suitable  mechanism,  by  which  the  slight  additional  power 
required  for  raising  the  bridge  can  be  applied. 


Fig.  900~ShowB  the  manner 
of  manoBUTring  a  draw- 
bridge either  by  a  framed 
knrer,  or  by  a  coonterpoiM 
suspended  from  a  spiral 
eocentrio. 

A,  abntment. 

a,  section  of  the  platform. 

&,  framed  lever. 

e,  chain  attadied  to  the  ends 
of  the  lerer  and  the  plat- 
form. 

<f.  fttnit  movable  around  its 
lower  end. 

«,  bar  with  an  articulation 
at  each  end  that  oonfinee 
the  stmt  to  the  platform. 

/,  spiral  eooentrlo  connected 
witii  the  coonterpolse  g  by 
a  chidn  passing  over  the 
goige  of  the  eccentric. 

A.  chain  for  raising  the 
bridge,  one  end  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  the  platform,  and  the 
other  to  the  azle  of  the 
eccentric. 

if  flzed  pnll^orer  which  the 
chain  A  la  passed. 

m,  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle 
of  the  eccentric  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  it  by 
means  of  animal  power 
applied  to  the  endless 
chain  «a. 


A  number  of  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  put  in 
practice  for  these  purposes.  They  consist  usuallv  either  of  a 
coxmterpoise  of  invariable  weight,  connected  witn  additional 
animal  motive-power,  which  acts  with  constant  intensity,  but 
with  a  variable  arm  of  lever ;  or  of  a  counterpoise  of  vari- 
able weight,  which  is  assisted  by  animal  motive-power  acting 
with  an  invariable  arm  of  lever.  In  some  cases  the  bridge  is 
worked  with  a  less  complicated  combination,  by  dispensing 
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with  a  counterpoise,  and  applying  animal  motive-power,  of 
variable  intenfiit  j,  acting  witn  a  constant  or  a  variable  arm  of 
lever. 

Among  the  combinations  of  the  first  kind  the  most  simple 
consists  in  placing  a  framed  lever  (Fig.  200)  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis  above  the  platform.  The  anterior  part  of  the 
frame  is  connected  with  the  movable  extremity  of  the  plat- 
form by  two  chains.  The  posterior  portion,  which  forms  the 
counterpoise,  has  chains  attached  to  it  by  which  the  lever  can 
be  worked  by  men. 

When  the  locality  does  not  admit  of  this  arrangement,  the 
chain  attached  to  tne  movable  end  of  the  platform  may  be 
connected  with  a  horizontal  axle  above  the  platform,  to  which 
is  also  attached  a  fixed  eccentric  of  a  spiral  shape  (Fig.  200), 
connected  with  a  chain  that  passes  over  its  gorge  and  sustains 
a  counterpoise  of  invariable  weight.  Upon  the  same  axle  an 
ordinary  wheel  is  hung,  over  the  gorge  of  which  passes  an 
endless  chain  to  manoeuvre  the  bridge  by  animal  power. 

Fig.  901^Show8  the  «!«• 
zwkg<eoi6nt  of  ft  cfarMr« 
tai^  with  aTsrteUe 
oomterpofsB. 

▲  and  B,  abntment*. 

g^  variable  coanterpaiBB 
farmed  of  a  chain  with 
flat  links,  one  eodof 
which  iB  attached  to  a 
fixed  point,  and  tlie 
other  to  the  chain  c  «t> 
taohed  to  thezaorable 
end  of  the  platform. 

I,  fixed  pulley  over  which 
the  chain  c  paisaet  to 
the  amall  wlieel  k  fixed 
on  a  horiaontal  shaft, 
to  which  iB  aleo  attaofa- 
ed  the  wheel  tit  and 
the  endlett  chain  n 
for  mancravrlng  the 
bridge. 

Of  the  combinations  of  variable  counterpoises  the  mechan- 
ism of  M.  Poncelet,  which  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
many  instances  in  France  for  the  draw-bridges  or  military 
works,  is  one  of  the  most  sunple  in  its  arrangement  and  con- 
struction. The  movable  end  of  the  platform  (Fig.  201)  is 
connected  by  a  common  chain,  that  passes  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hung  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  above  the  platiorm,  with 
another  chain  of  variable  breadth,  formed  of  flat  bar  links, 
which  forms  the  counterpoise.  The  chain  counterpoise  is  at- 
tached at  its  other  extremity  to  a  fixed  point  in  such  a  way, 
that  when  the  platform  ascends  a  portion  of  the  weight  of 
the  chain  is  borne  by  this  fixed  point ;  and  thus  the  weight  of 
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the  coimterpoiBe  decreases  as  the  platform  rises.  The  system 
is  manoenvi'ed  by  an  endless  chain  passed  over  the  gorge  of  a 
wheel  hong  upon  the  horizontal  shaft. 

For  light  platforms  a  connterpoise  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  thebridge  may  be  manoeuvred  by  connecting  the  chain 
attached  to  t£e  movable  end  of  the  platform  to  a  horizontal 
ahaft,  which  is  turned  by  the  usual  tooth-work  combinations. 

When   the  locality  does  not  admit   of   manoeuvring  the 


Fig.  SOS— Sbows  the  ar- 
xangemei^  of  a  dmw- 
bridge  where  the  oonn- 
terpolae  Is  formed  by 
prolonging  baok  the 
platfonn. 

A^  abntment. 

B.  well  of  a  snltablo  form 
for  manoeuvring  the 
bridge. 

a,  chain-fltay  to  keep  the 
jdatfonn  firm  whentb* 
bridge  iB  down. 


bridge  by  a  chain  connected  with  some  point  above  the 
framework,  the  platform  (Fig.  202^  is  continued  back,  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths  its  lengtn,  from  the  face  of  the 
abutment,  to  fbrm  a  counterpoise  for  the  platform  of  the 
bridge.  The  tiorizontal  axis  of  the  bridge  is  placed  near  the 
face  of  the  abutment,  and  a  well  of  a  suitable  shape  to  re- 
ceive the  posterior  portion  of  the  platform  tiiat  forms  the 
counterpoise  is  formed  behind  the  abutment. 

The  mechanism  for  working  the  bridge  may  consist  of  a 
chain  and  capstan  below  the  platform-counterpoise,  or  of  a 
suitable  combination  of  tooth-work. 

In  bridges  of  a  single  platform,  the  movable  extremity, 
when  the  oridge  is  lowered,  rests  on  the  opposite  abutment, 
and  no  intermediate  support  will  be  reqmred  for  the  rtruc- 
ture  if  the  framework  be  of  sufficient  strength ;  but  when 
a  double  bridge,  consisting  of  two  platforms,  is  used,  the  pint- 
forms  (Fiff.  200)  should  be  supported  near  their  movable  ends, 
when  tibe  oridge  is  down,  by  struts  movable  around  the  joint 
by  which  they  are  connected  with  the  face  of  the  abutments. 
Ijiese  struts  are  so  connected  with  the  bridge  that  they  are 
detached  from  it  and  drawn  up  when  it  is  raised,  and  fall  back 
into  their  places,  abutting  against  blocks  near  the  movable  end 
of  the  platform,  when  tne  bridge  is  down.  By  these  arrange- 
ments the  chains  for  working  the  bridge  are  relieved  from  a 
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portion  of  the  strain  when  the  bridge  is  down,  and  it  is  also 
rendered  more  firm. 

When  the  coimterpoise  is  formed  by  the  rear  part  of  the 

Slatf orm,  additional  security  may  be  given  to  the  bridge  when 
own  by  attaching  two  chains  beneath  the  platform,  and  se- 
curing them  to  anchoring-points  at  the  bottom  of  the  welL 
In  some  cases  a  heavy  bar,  litted  to  staples  beneath  connected 
with  tlie  timbers  of  the  platform,  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  double  bridges  the  two  platforms  when  lowered  should 
abut  against  each  other,  giving  a  slight  elevation  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge.  This  not  only  gives  greater  stifiFness,  hut 
is  favorable  to  detaching  the  platforms  when  the  bridge  is  to 
be  raised. 

For  draw,  and  every  kind  of  movable  bridge,  temporary 
barriers  should  be  erected  on  each  side  at  the  entrance  upon 
the  bridge,  to  prevent  accidents  by  persons  attempting  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  it  is  properly  secured  when  lowered. 

68L  Turning-bridges.  These  bridges  revolve  horizontally 
upon  a  vertical  shaft  or  gudgeon  below  the  platform,  which 
is  usually  thrown  far  enough  back  from  the  race  of  the  abut- 
ment to  place  the  side  of  the  bridge,  when  brought  round, 
just  withm  this  face.  The  weights  of  the  parts  of  the  bridge 
around  the  shaft  should  balance  each  other. 


Fig.  208— BepTesentB  the  amagement  of  a  tamlng-bridge. 
a,  platform  of  the  bridge. 

5,  vertical  posts  to  which  the  Iron  stajB  n  n  are  attached, 
e,  verdoal  shaft  or  gndgeon  on  which  the  bridge  tnma. 
o  o,  conical  rollers. 


To  support  and  manoeuvre  the  bridge  (Fig.  203)  a  circular 
ring  of  iron,  or  roller-way,  of  less  diameter  than  the  breadth 
of  the  bridffe,  and  concentric  with  the  vertical  shaft,  is  firmly 
imbedded  m  masonry.  Fixed  rollers,  in  the  shape  of  trun- 
cated cones,  are  attached  at  equal  distances  apart  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  platform  beneaui,  and  rest  upon  the  roller- way. 
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The  bridge  is  worked  by  a  suitably  arranged  tooth-work,  or 
by  a  chain  and  capstan.  In  some  cases  cast-iron  balls,  rest- 
ing on  a  grooved  roller-way,  and  fitting  into  one  of  corre- 
sponding shape  fixed  beneath  the  platform,  have  been  used 
for  manoeuvring  the  bridge. 

The  ends  of  me  bridge  are  cut  in  the  shape  of  circular  arcs 
to  fit  recesses  of  a  corresponding  form  in  the  abutments,  so 
arranged  as  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the  bridge. 

In  double-turning  bridges  the  two  ends  of  the  platforms 
which  come  together  should  be  of  a  curved  shape.  The  plat- 
forms should  be  sustained  from  beneath  by  struts,  like  tnose 
used  for  draw-bridges,  which  can  be  detached  and  drawn  into 
recesses  when  the  passage  is  interrupted ;  or  else  they  may 
be  arranged  with  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremity, so  as  to  be  brought  round  with  the  bridge.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  strength  and  security  to  the 
Dri<^,  iron  stays  are,  in  some  cases,  attached  on  each  side  of 
the  platform  near  the  extremities,  and  connected  with  verti- 
calposts  placed  in  a  line  with  the  vertical  shaft. 

Turning-bridges  may  be  made  either  of  timber  or  of  cast 
iron ;  the  latter  material  is  the  more  suitable,  as  admitting  of 
more  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  not  being  liable  to  the 
derangements  caused  by  the  shrinking  or  warping  of  frame- 
work of  timber. 

682.  Swing  Bridge  at  Ptovidenoe,  R.  L  The  details  of 
this  brid^  are  worthy  of  special  study.  An  accoimt  of  it 
is  pubb'shed  in  the  jLondan  Engineermq  for  March  21st, 
1873.  Fig.  204  is  an  elevation  of  the  bridge,  and  the  right- 
hand  half  of  Fig.  205  is  a  plan  of  the  truss  work  under  the 
roadway,  and  the  left-hand  naif  the  plan  of  the  roadway  and 
trass  work.  Fig.  206  is  a  section  of  the  turn-table  for  sup- 
porting the  bri&e.  An  essential  part  is  tihe  four  compound 
radial  arms,  G  G,  F  F,  Fig.  206,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  of  cast-iron  compression  members,  and  the  upper  parts 
of  two  wrought-iron  lods  each. 

The  whole  structure  rests  upon  a  nest  of  conical  rollers,  1 1 
(Fig.  206),  upon  which  it  turns  as  it  moves  about.  There  are 
several  small  wheels  &,  £,  S,  which  are  under  the  turn-table, 
and  serve  only  to  steady  it  in  case  it  tends  to  tip  in  any  di- 
rection. 

The  strains  on  the  several  members  were  computed  under 
three  hypotheses,  viz. :  1st.  The  strains  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  truss  onlv  when  the  draw  was  open.  These  strains  were 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  when  it  was  closed  and  unloaded, 
for  no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
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supported  at  its  ends,  although  the  ends  were  pinned  to  keep 
them  from  risiuff  when  only  one  'psit  was  loaded.  2d.  One 
half  was  supposed  to  be  loaded  while  the  other  end  was  held 
down  by  the  pin  :  and  3d.  The  bridge  was  supposed  to  be 
loaded  uniformly  tnroughout. 

The  call  for  proposals  specified  that  the  rolling  load  should 
be  3,200  lbs.  per  lineal  foot^f  the  bridge,  and  that  the 
wroufi'ht  iron  snould  not  be  strained  in  tension  to  exceed 
12,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  in  compression  8,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Tne  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the 
original  computations  for  the  strains  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  pieces  used.  The  engineer,  Charles  McDonald,  of  New 
York  City,  states  that  a  review  of  the  computations  after  ike 
structure  was  completed,  confirmed  the  general  results,  al- 
though in  some  cases  the  actual  strains  exceed  those  previ- 
ously determined  by  a  small  amount  Although  the  analysis 
shows  (see  Table  IL),  that  there  is  compression  on  the  fourth 
and  fifth  bay  of  the  upper  chord,  yet  there  is  no  tendency  to 
a  strain  on  me  counter-diagonals  in  those  panels.  The  incli- 
nation of  the  upper  chord  acts  as  a  brace  and  thus  prevents 
any  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  counter-tie  in  those  panels. 

Tablb  Na  l.—Bhawbig  Total  Straim  en  Partt  when  the  Bridge  ie  Ope^^ 

but  Unloaded. 

(The  Bign  phu  is  for  oomprenioiL  and  mintu  for  tenrion.) 


tlwaabet  of 
Bay. 

Top  Chiord. 

Bottom  Chord. 

Tcrtiodfl. 

Dlagonak. 

OODSftl^ 
tIflC 

\h. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

VX 

End 

ml. 

+     6,078 

nil 

-     8,427 

nil 

2 

-    6,223 

+  19,577 

+     4,407 

-  20,900 

cc 

8 

-  19,041 

+  87,786 

+  18,582 

-  80,868 

iC 

4 

-  88,268 

+  59,688 

+  22,565 

-  40,800 

5 

-  60,280 

+  85,759 

+  82,227 

-  61,840 

6 

-  86,800 

+  116,189 

+  42,702 

-  62,600 

7 

-116,600 

+  151,625 

+  65,047 

-  76,875 

8 

-151,860 

+  198,249 

+  68,468 

-  90,860 

9 

-198,400 

+  242,624 

+  84,090 

-107,637 

Centre 

-242,624 

+242,624 

+  98,625 

ml 
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Tablb  Ko.  1L— 'Showing  Total  Straim  en  Parti  with  Bridge  Clo$dd  and 
cn6-ha\ffuUy  Loaded,  the  Unloaded  end  being  Latehed, 


Hmnber  oC 
B«y. 

Top  Ohord. 

Bottom  OhordL 

Tcrtkiaa. 

Dlaffonak. 

Oonntai^ 

tiM. 

lb. 

Ibu 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Loftdedend 

+  60,500 

nil 

+  64,500 

nil 

-  81,080 

2 

+  88,610 

-  67,480 

+  21,500 

nil 

-  27,000 
nil 

8 

+  83,110 

-  69,800 

nil 

nil 

4 

+  69,977 

-  41,600 
nil 

+  17,718 

-  52,249 

5 

+  42,000 

+  40,865 

-  81,910 

6 

nil 

+  53,800 

+  64,500 

-110,674 

7 

-  54,000 

+120,337 

+  92,690 

-141,580 

8 

-120,530 

+201,326. 

+  123,440 

-175,770 

0 

-201,480 

+299,587 

+  158,187 

-214,100 

Gentze 

-299,587 

+304,868 

(+193,500) 
1+ 160,010  C 

-  60,560 

0 

-249,140 

+  804,868 

+  96,480 

-121,916 

8 

-201,964 

+248,948 

+  79,520 

-103,670 

7 

-161,500 

+201,687 

+  65,190 

-  86,618 

6 

-126,120 

+  160,916 

+  51,800 

-  73,141 

5 

-  95,240 

+  125,360 

+  41,036 

-  61,061 

4 

-  67,718 

+  94,300 

+  80,984 

-  51,000 

8 

-  42,962 

+  66,778 

+  22,400 

-  41,955 

nil 

8 

-  20,600 

+  42,178 

+  14,500 

-  84,240 

nn 

Uxdoaded  end 

nil 

+  20,098 

nil 

-  27,752 

nil 

Tablb  Ko.  WL-^Showing  Toted  Btraine  on  Pafrt»  vAth  Bridge  doted  and 

fuUjf  Loaded, 


STmnbor  d. 
B>j. 

Top  Obord. 

Ywtlcflli. 

Diaffoiuli. 

Ooontow 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

End 

+  52,130 

.  nil 

+  48,425 

nil 

-  60,810 

2 

+  55,774 

-  50,611 

+  10,500 

nil 

-  13,500 

8 

+  55,100 

-  84,940 

nil 

-  26,727 

4 

+  85,430 

nil 

+  24,157 

-  64,732 

0 

nii 

-  47,644 

+  48,425 

-  94,383 

6 

-  47,930 

+  107,600 

+  74,621 

-123,340 

7 

-108,000 

+  180,500 

+  104,638 

-155,073 

8 

-180,779 

+268,200 

+186,540 

-190,300 

9 

-268,400 

+874,421 

+172,808 

-231,560 

Oenire 

-874,421 

+874,420 

+209,625 

nil 
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688.  RoUlng-brldges.  These  bridges  are  placed  upon 
fixed  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  movea  forward  or  backward, 
to  internipt  or  o|^n  the  communication  across  the  water- 
way. The  part  of  the  bridge  that  rests  upon  the  rollers, 
when  the  passage  is  closed,  must  form  a  counterpoise  to  the 
other.  The  mechanism  usually  employed  for  manoeuvring 
these  bridges  consists  of  tooth-work,  ana  may  be  so  arrangea 
that  it  can  be  worked  by  one  or  more  persons  standing  on  the 
bridge.  Instead  of  fixed  rollers  turning  on  axles,  iron  balls, 
resting  in  a  grooved  roller- way,  may  be  nsed,  a  similar  roller- 
way  being  affixed  to  the  framework  beneath. 

084.  Boat-bridge.  A  movable  bridge  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  by  placing  a  platform  to  form  a  roadway  upon  a 
boat,  or  a  water-ti^t  box  of  a  suitable  shape.  This  bridge 
Is  placed  in,  or  withdrawn  from  the  wateivway,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  a  suitable  recess  or  moormg  being  ar- 
ranged for  it  near  the  water-way  when  it  is  left  open. 

A  bridge  of  this  character  cannot  be  conveniently  used  in 
tidal  waters,  except  at  certain  stages  of  the  water.  It  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  on  canals  in  positions  where  a 
fixed  bridge  could  not  be  placed. 

IX. 

AQUEDUCT-  BTtTDGKS* 

685.  In  aqueducts  and  aqueduct-bridges  of  masonry,  for 
supplying  reservoirs  for  the  wants  of  a  city,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  being,  generally 
speaking,  small,  the  structare  will  present  no  peculiar  diffi- 
culties beyond  affording  a  water-tignt  channdl.  This  may  be 
made  either  of  masonry,  or  of  cast-iron  pipes,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered.  If  formed  of  masonry, 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel  should  be  laid  in  the 
most  careful  manner  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  water  should  receive  a  coating  of  the 
same  material,  particularly  if  the  stone  or  brick  used  be  of  a 
porous  nature.  This  part  of  the  structure  should  not  be 
commenced  until  the  arches  have  been  uncentred  and  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  structure  have  been  carried  up  and  have 
had  time  to  settle.  The  interior  spandrel-filling,  to  the  level 
of  the  masonry  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  water-way, 
may  either  be  xormed  of  solid  material,  of  food  rubble  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  or  of  beton  well  settled  in  layers ;  or  a 
system  of  interior  walls,  like  those  used  in  common  bridges 
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for  the  support  of  the  roadway,  may  be  used  in  this  case  for 
the  masonry  of  the  water-way  to  rest  on. 

686.  In  canal  aqneduct-bridges  of  masonry,  as  the  volnme 
of  water  required  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  aqueducts,  and  as  the 
structure  has  to  be  traversed  by  horses,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  procure  great  solidity,  and  secure  the 
work  from  accidents. 

Segment  arches  of  medium  span  will  generally  be  found 
most  suitable  for  works  of  this  character.  The  section  of 
the  water-way  is  generally  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  bottom 
line  being  horizontal,  and  the  two  sides  receiving  a  slight 
batir ;  its  dimensions  are  usually  restricted  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  boat  at  a  time.  On  One  side  of  the  water- 
way a  horse  or  tow-path  is  placed,  and  on  the  other  a  narrow 
■  footpath.  The  water-way  should  be  faced  with  a  hard  cut- 
ijtone  masonry,  well  bonded  to  secure  it  from  damage  from 
j  the  passage  of  the  boats.  The  space  between  the  facing  of 
the  water-way.  termed  the  trunk  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the 
head-walls,  is  nlled  in  with  solid  material,  either  of  rubble  or 
of  beton. 

A  parapet-wall  of  the  ordinary  form  and  dimensions  sur- 
mounts the  tow  and  foot  paths. 

The  approach  to  an  aqueduct-brid^  from  a  canal  is  made 
by  gradually  increasing  the  width  oi  the  trunk  between  the 
wings,  which,  for  this  purpose,  usually  receives  a  curved 
shape,  and  narrowing  the  water-way  of  the  canal  so  as  to 
form  a  convenient  access  to  the  aqueduct  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  form  a  perfectly  water-tight  jimction  between 
the  two  works. 

687.  When  cast  iron  or  timber  is  used  for  the  trunk  of  an 
aqueduct-bridge,  the  abutments  and  piers  should  be  built  of 
stone.  The  trunk,  which,  if  of  cast  iron,  is  formed  of  plates 
with  flanches  to  connect  them,  or,  if  of  timber,  consists  of 
one  or  two  thicknesses  of  plank  supported  on  the  outside  by 
a  framing  of  scantling,  may  be  supported  by  a  brid^frame 
of  cast  iron,  or  of  timber,  or  be  suspended  iram  diains  or 
wii-e  cables. 

The  tow-path  may  be  placed  either  within  the  water-way, 
or,  as  is  most  usually  done,  without  It  generally  consists  of 
a  simple  flooring  of  plank  laid  on  cross-joists  supported  from. 
beneath  by  suitably-arranged  framework. 
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688.  A  RoofJ  in  common  lan^a^,  is  the  covering  over  a 
stractaie^  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  protect  the  building 
against  the  effects  of  snow  and  rain.  It  is  composed  (S 
boards,  shingles,  date,  mastic,  or  other  suitable  materials. 


Fig.  SOT. 

The  inclined  pieces  AO,  and  BO,  Fig.  207,  which  support 
the  roof  are  called  rafters.  When  the  roof  is  light,  the  roof 
boards  DE  are  placed  directly  upon  the  rafters,  but  when  the 
rafters  are  far  apart  sav  more  tnan  four  feet,  small  pieces  a, 
i,  Cy  and  ^,  .called  purlins j^  are  placed  across  the  rafters  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  roof  proper.  AB  is  a  tie,  and 
F  and  G-  represent  tVe  ends  of  posts.  The  frame  ABO  is 
called  a  roof  truss. 

689.  Roof  Tnusea  have  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
differ  greatly  in  the  details  of  their  construction.  All  the 
tmsses  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
Buitable  for  this  purpose  in  many  cases.  Some  other  forms 
aregiven  in  the  loUowin^  pages. 

6w>.    Oeneral  Data.    %.  roof  truss  is  required  to  carry 

its  own  weight,  the  weight  of  the  purlins,  the  weight  of  the 

«  II.  »  ,  I  II, 

*  Pnzlixi  hmiiM  are  aometmeB  plaoed  under  the  zaftea. 


-^  y  \ 
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roof  above  them^  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  weight  of  snow 
when  there  is  any,  and  in  some  cases  certain  loc^  or  concen- 
trated loads,  such  as  floors,  machinery,  and  the  like,  which 
are  suspended  from  the  roof  trusses. 

691.  The  Weight  of  Snow.  Freshly  fallen  snow  weighs 
from  five  to  twelve  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  although  snow  which 
is  saturated  with  water  weighs  much  more,  oome  say  that 
snow  is  equivalent  to  from  -^  to  i  oi  its  depth  in  water. 
while  others  say  that  it  may  be  equivalent  to  t  ^ts  deptib  oi 
water. 

European  engineers  consider  that  six  lbs.  per  square  foot 
is  sufficient  for  snow,  and  eight  lbs.  for  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  making  fourteen  lbs.  for  both.  Trautwine  thinks  that 
not  less  than  twenty  lbs.  EChonld  be  allowed  in  the  United 
States.  ^ 

892.  The  Force  of  the  Wind.  According  to  Mr. 
Smeaton,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  directly  against  a  flat  sujv 
face  in  a  hurricane  may  be  32  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Tred- 
^old  recommends  an  allowance  of  40  lbs.  per  square  foot 
A  gauge  in  Girard  College  broke  under  a  strain  of  42  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  whilst  a  tornado  was  passing  nesr  by.  During 
the  severest  gale  on  record  at  Liverpool,  jEngland,  there  was 
a  pressure  oi  42  lbs.  per  square  foot  directly  upon  a  flat  sur- 
face. During  a  very  violent  gale  in  Scotland,  a  wind-gauge 
once  indicated  45  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Buildings  which  are 
more  or  less  protected  will  not  be  subjeeted  to  such  high 
pressures. 


Vig.  t08— Rspreflents  a  root  tnuB  ftr  medlsm 

Of  tie-b6a>u  of  tran. 

«,»,  principal  XBf ten  ftranmd  Into  tt»-beaiBHi<ttw  Uag  poife  <^  and  oonfisfld  «ft 

foot  by  an  iron  rtiap. 
4;d,Btrat8. 
4,  tfi|  porllns  luppoirling  tho  oonunon 


698.  The  truss  of  a  roof,  for  ordinary  bearings,  oomists 
(Fig.  208)  of  a  horizontal  beam  tenned  the^  tieieaniy  with 
which  the  inclined  beams,  temed  the  priiunpal  rafters^  are 
connected  by  suitable  joints.    The  principal  rafters  may 
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either  abnt  against  each  other  at  the  top  or  ridgej  or  against 
a  king  post  Inclined  struts  are  in  some  cases  placed  be- 
tween the  principal  rafters  and  king  poet,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  suitable  joints. 

For  wider  bearings  the  short  rafters  (Fig.  S09)  abut  against 
a  gtraining  beam  at  uie  top.  Queen  poiarits  connect  .these  pieces 
wi^  the  tie-beam.  A  kxug  post  connects  the  straining  oeam 
with  the  top  of  the  short  rafters ;  and  struts  are  placed  at 
suitable  points  between  the  rafters  and  king  and  queen  posts. 

VIg.  iOft— Beprenntia  roof  troM  lor  vide 


ft,  tie-bwm. 

5|  by  piinolpAl  nfttn, 

«i  ■hort  nften  abutting  agidnak  the  itnin* 

Ingbeamtf. 
«  and/,  Ung  and  qnaon  poiti  in  pain. 
^,  fff  poiiina  nqiportlng  ccwwTnoii  laftan  k, 

• 

In  each  of  these  combinations  the  weight  of  the  roof 
ooyerin^  and  the  frames  is  supported  by  the  points  of  support 
The  principal  rafters  are  subjected  to  cross  and  longitudinsJ 
strains^  arismg  from  the  weignt  of  the  roof  covering  and  from 
their  reciprocal  action  on  each  other.  These  strains  are 
transmitted  to  the  tie-beam,  causing  a  strain  of  tension  upon 
it  The  struts  resist  the  cross  strain  upon  the  rafters  and 
prevent  them  from  sagging ;  and  the  kmg  and  queen  posts 
prevent  the  tie  and  straining  beams  from  sagging  and  give 
points  of  support  to  the  struts.  The  short  rafters  and  strain- 
ing beam  form  points  of  support  which  re^st  the  cross  strain 
on  the  principal  rafters,  ana  support  the  strain  on  the  queen 
posts. 

GS4.  Ties  and  Braoes  fbr  Detached  Frames .  When  a 
series  of  frames  concur  to  one  end,  as,  for  example,  the  main 
beams  of  a  brid^,  the  trusses  of  a  roof,  ribs  of  a  centre,  etc., 
they  require  to  oe  tied  together  and  stiffened  by  other  beams 
to  prevent  any  displacement  and  warping  of  the  frames. 
For  this  purpose  beams  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  notcned  upon  each  frame  at  suitable  points  to  connect 
tiie  whole  together ;  while  others  are  placed  crossii^  each 
other,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  between  each  pair  of  frames, 
with  which  they  are  united  by  suitable  joints,  to  stiffen  the 
frames  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  to  any  lateral  effort 
Both  the  ties  and  the  diagonal  braces  may  be  either  of  single 
beams,  or  of  beams  in  pairs,  so  arranged  as  to  embrace 
between  them  the  part  of  the  frames  with  wMch  they  are 
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680.  Cron  Roof  nouses.  Frames  of  inm  ior  roofs  h&Te 
been  made  either  eatirely  of  wrought  iron,  or  of  a  combina- 
tion of  wTOueht  and  cast  iron,  or  (S  these  two  last  materialB 
combined  with  timber.  The  combinations  for  the  traaaes  of 
roofs  of  iron  are  in  all  respects  the  same  ae  in  those  for  tim- 
ber truases.  The  parts  of  the  tmes  enbjected  to  a  cross  strain, 
or  to  one  of  oompreesion,  are  arranged  to  give  the  most  soit- 


ftble  forms  for  strength,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  object  in 
view.  The  parts  snbjected  to  a  strain  of  extenuon,  as  the 
tie-beam  and  king  and  queen  posts,  are  made  either  of 
wronght  iron  or  timber,  ae  xa&y  be  foond  best  adapted  to  the 
particular  end  proposed. 
The  joints  are  in  some  cases  arranged  b;  insertiDg  the  ends 
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of  the  beams,  or  bars,  in  cast-iron  sockets,  or  shoes  of  a  suita- 
ble form ;  in  others  the  beams  are  united  by  joints  arranged 
like  those  for  timber  frames,  the  joints  in  all  cases  beins 
secured  by  wrought-iron  bolts  and  keys.  (Figs.  210.  211  ana 
212.) 


VXg.  ill— Bapmacuti  tli«  half  of  a  troM  of  wrought  iron  for  th«  new 
Bngland.    The  xyieoea  of  tiiJs  tnm  ara  fonnad  of  bars  of  a  ractengnlar 
an  MGorad  to  eaat-iron  BockatL  within  whioh  tho  eaOlM  of  the  ban 
boltB. 


of  Paillamaiil^ 
Tha  jolnti 
aacared  by  aarmr 


696.  Fig.  213  shows  a  very  common  form  of  the  roofs  of 
gas-houses. 

This  here  shown  is  supposed  to  be  made  entirely  of  iron 
At  the  ridge  is  a  yentifator  to  allow  the  escape  of  gases. 
The  manner  of  joining  the  parts  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
figtire. 
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fig.  MS^^Bi'ifiiinli  ttw  i^ 
nungemcnti  of  the  pccliak 
the  joint  c  in  Fig.  no. 

X,  aide  riefir  of  the  pieoM 
andioiiit. 

a,    pnncipel  nAar  of 
leectioBB. 


ft,  oommon  TAftar  of  the 

Motion  0. 
c^  croai  section  of  pnrHiweiiA 

joint  for  futaningthe  oomr 

moiDnftento  the  pnTtiWi 
d,  oest-lnm  eockei  aixaaged 

to  oonflne  the  pieoei«^  1^ 


Tig.  US.— OreUneiy  roof  of  • 
a,  a'  a"  sre  Tertioel  ti»-rDd& 
h,W§x9  bnoee. 
0,  D,  ii  the  main  tie^ 
B,  r,  is  fhe  Tvittlator. 


ik,  B|  ii  tlM  audn  xattaK 


697.  'Fig.  214  shows  a  mode  of  secondary  trassiiig.  Ana 
stmt  for  supporting  the  middle  of  the  main  rafter.  The 
lower  end  ox  A  is  secured  to  a  block  which  is  supported  by 
the  tie-rods  B  and  D.  The  tie-rods  O  and  D  serve  the  office 
of  a  single  tie  for  supporting  the  lower  end  of  K    In  this 
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wsjrthe  rod  D  fierfonns  a  double  office, 
able  whether  tnis  arrangement  is  aa 
have  one  continnons  rod  pasa  from 
rod  (D)  to  act  with  B* 


It  maj  be  mieBti(»i- 
d  as  it  would  be  to 
to  Fy  and  another 


rig.  114— Ail  •  itrattlheloww 


of  whlolili 
•appocttng  tlM  lo' 


bf  tiMtlMBaiid  D. 
dthaimiB. 


It  maj  be  observed  that  in  this  Fig.  the  tie-rods  are  in-| 
dined  and  mnch  lonjger  than  the  strats,  which  is  the  reverse' 
of  the  condition  in  Fi^.  213.  If  iron  only  is  ased  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fig.  214  will  generally  be  tne  most  economical,' 
but  if  woo<&n  struts  are  used  me  plan  of  Fig.  213  may  be' 
preferable. 


nana 


888.  Depot  Roof  Txumi*  Fig.  215  shows  a  truss  which 
has  been  used  in  many  cases  for  supportLog  the  roo&  of  depots 
and  of  other  large  buildings.    Tne  passenger  depot  of  flie 
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Michigan  Central  Kailroad  at  Chicam>  was  bnilt  after  fliis 
plan.  It  waa  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1871.  The  plan 
of  the  arch  is  a  Howe  trass,  having  cnrved  wooden  chords, 
wooden  braces  and  iron  ties  to  connect  the  two  chords.  The 
trass  formed  an  arch,  the  thrust  of  which  was  resisted  by  a 
lone  horizontal  tie-rod. 

The  same  style  was  adopted  in  the  new  roof  over  the  depot 
at  Troy,  New  Jf ork ;  and  the  Qrand^  Central  Depot  in  New  /    y    . 
York  City.  ^/^     t^  /iI5^  PfcjfXtJl^  ^^^2^**^^   i^Aj>A\/4Jf 

699.  A  novel  plan  was  nsed  in  making  the  rootover  the 
rolling-mills  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  An  arch  was  made  of 
boards  so  placed  as  to  break  joints  and  form  a  rib  about  a 
foot  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  span.  The  boards  were  bolted  together  so  as  to 
make  the  rib  continuous,  and  then  tlie  upper  part  of  the  arch 
was  trussed  after  the  Howe  plan.  The  main  objects  of  this 
plan  were  cheapness  and  to  secure  the  whole  inclosed  area 
free  from  posts  or  other  similar  obstructions.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  arch  was  too  weak,  especially  when  required 
to  carry  the  large  ventilator  which  was  placed  over  it,  and 
posts  were  afterwards  added. 

700.  Roofb  and  Domes.  In  some  cases— especially  in  state 
buildings— domes  are  placed  upon  i*oo&  for  architectural  efEect 


Vlgi.£10MidtlT--iAnim>trii«M^  w]ilohaieinAdelnpaixi,aiid  an  pibmd 
■put,  for  mpport^  pwrt  of  the  dome  (octagonal)  of  the  State  oaplbA  aft 
a  a  a  are  the  short  timben  for  connecting  the  two 
▲  la  a  timber  resting  upon  theoroBB  pieoee  a  a  a, 
0  fa  apoat  of  the  dome  resting  npoa  the  piece  A. 
Bpaa,  siic^-aeYen  fleet  four  Inohea. 
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The  dome  of  the  State  capitol,  "Vermont,  rests  upon  wooden 
trusses  (Figs.  216  and  217),  having  a  span  of  sixty-seyen  feet 
four  inches.  The  trusses  are  supported  at  the  ends  only.  They 
are  placed  in  pairs,  fourteen  inches  apart  The  Fig.  shows 
two  pairs.  They  are  connected  by  short  cross  beams,  a  a; 
upon  which* rest  other  timbers,  A,  for  receiving  the  poets,  U, 
oi  the  dome.  It  is  profitable  for  the  student  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  detaife  of  this  structure. 

Where  the  thrust  is  severe  especial  eare  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  good  bearing  for  the  ends  of  the  timbers.  The  lower 
ends  of  the  main  rafters  tend  to  shear  the  main  tie  at  its  ends, 
and  to  prevent  this  action  they  should  enter  the  tie  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  its  ends.  The  bearing  pieces  are  of 
white  oak,  and  the  rest  of  the  timber  is  spruce.  The  trusses 
are  constructed  differently,  because  the-  posts  of  the  dome 
bear  upon  them  iu  different  places. 

701.  Roof  over  the  large  hall  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  This  truss  and  dome  presents  a  very  novel  fea- 
ture (Fig.  218), inasmuch  as  apart  of  the  dome  rests  directly, 
or  neai'ly  so,  upon  the  posts  which  support  the  roof,  while  the 
other  part  rests  directly  upon  the  trusses  which  support  the 
roof.  The  span  is  eighty  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  depth  of  the 
trusses  is  sixteen  feet.  The  main  rafters  are  pieces  of  solid 
pine  fourteen  inches  wide  by  sixteen  inches  deep.  They  are 
not  of  equal  length,  the  longer  ones  having  a  horizontal  run 
of  forty-seven  feet,  and  the  shorter  ones  thirty-three  feet. 
The  secondary  trussing  is  distributed  according  to  the  strains. 
The  dome  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  haae. 

The  ceiling  of  the  lai^e  hall  being  attached  directly  to 
trusses,  it  was  necessary  to  make  very  strong  trusses,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  dome,  and  also  the  effect  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  might  not  so  disturb  the  truss^ 
by  causing  them  to  deflect,  as  to  destroy  the  ceiling.  (For  a 
computation  of  the  parts,  see  WoodPa  Bridges  andlSaoJi^pp. 
194-211. 
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7052.  In  establishing  a  line  of  internal  oommtinication  of 
any  character,  whether  it  be  an  ordinary  road,  railroad,  or 
canal,  the  main  considerations  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
engineer  must  be  directed  in  the  outset  are:  1,  tlie  probable 
character  and  aniount  of  traffic  over  the  line ;  2,  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line ;  3,  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  country,  between  the  points  of  arri/val 
and  departure^  as  regards  their  adaptation  to  the  proposed 
comm  unication. 

As  the  last  point  alone  comes  exclusively  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  engineer's  art,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  work,  attention  will  be  confined  solely  to  its  consideration. 

703.  Reoonnaissanoe.  A  thorough  examination  and  study 
of  the  ground  by  the  eye,  termed  a  reoonnaisaance^  is  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  any  more  accurate  and  minute 
survey  by  instruments,  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  as  by  this  more 
rapid  operation  any  ground  unsuitable  for  tiie  proposed  line 
will  be  as  certainly  detected  by  a  person  of  some  experience, 
as  it  could  be  by  the  slow  process  of  an  instrumental  survey. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  general  maps  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  through  which  the  communication  is  to  pass  will 
facilitate,  and  may  considerably  abridge  the  labors  of  the  en- 
gineer ;  as  from  the  natural  features  laid  down  upon  them, 
particularly  the  direction  of  the  water-courses,  he  will  at  once 
be  able  to  detect  those  points  which  will  be  favorable,  or 
olJierwise,  to  the  general  direction  selected  for  the  line.  This 
will  be  sufficientfy  evident  when  it  is  considered — 1,  that  the 
water-courses  are  necessarily  the  lowest  lines  of  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow,  and  that  their  direction  roust  also  be 
that  of  the  lines  of  greatest  declivity  of  their  respective  val- 
leys ;  2,  that  from  the  position  of  the  water-courses  the  posi- 
tion also  of  the  high  grounds  by  which  they  are  separated 
naturally  follows,  as  well  as  the  approximate  position  at  least 
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of  the  ridges,  or  highest  lines  of  the  high  grounds,  which 
separate  their  opposite  slopes,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time 
the  lines  of  greatest  declivity  common  to  these  slopes,  as  the 
water-courses  are  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  slopes  that 
form  the  valleys. 

Keeping  these  facts  (which  are  susceptible  of  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstration)  in  view,  it  will  be  practicable,  from  a 
careful  examination  of  an  ordinary  general  map,  if  accurately 
constructed,  not  only  to  trace,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the 
general  direction  oi  the  ridges  from  having  that  of  the  water- 
courses, but  also  to  detect  those  depressions  in  them  which 
will  be  favorable  to  the  passage  of  a  communication  intended 
to  connect  two  main  or  two  secondary  valleys.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  may  serve  to  place  this  subject  in  a  clearer 
aspect. 

If,  for  example,  it  be  found  that  on  any  portion  of  a  map 
the  water-courses  seem  to  diverge  from  or  converge  towards 
one  point,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  ground  in  the  first  case 
must  be  the  common  source  or  supply  of  the  water-courses, 
and  therefore  the  highest ;  and  in  the  second  case  that  it  is 
the  lowest,  and  forms  their  common  recipient. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  opposite  directions  from  a  com- 
mon point,  it  will  show  that  this  is  the  point  from  which  they 
derive  their  common  supply,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
valleys,  and  that  it  must  be  fed  by  the  slopes  of  high  grouirds 
above  this  point ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  valleys  of  the 
two  water-courses  are  separated  by  a  chain  of  high  grounds, 
which,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  them,  presents  a  depres- 
sion in  its  ridge,  which  would  be  the  natural  position  xor  a 
communication  connecting  the  two  valleys. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction  and  parallel* 
to  each  other,  it  will  simply  indicate  a  general  inclination  of 
the  ridge  between  them,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
water-courees.  The  ridge,  however,  may  priesent  in  its  course 
elevations  and  depressions,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the 
points  in  which  tiie  water-courses  of  the  secondary  valleys, 
on  each  side  of  it,  intersect  each  other  on  it ;  and  these  will 
be  the  lowest  points  at  which  lines  of  communication,  through 
the  secondary  valleys,  connecting  the  main  water-courses, 
would  cross  the  dividing  ridge. 

If  two  water-courses  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  then  at  a  certain  point  assume  divergent 
directions,  it  will  indicate  that  this  is  tiie  lowest  point  of  the 
ridge  between  them. 

n  two  water-courses  flow  in  parallel  but  opposite  directions^ 
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depressions  in  the  ridge  between  them  will  be  shown  by 
the  meeting  of  the  water-courses  of  the  secondary  valleys  on 
the  ridge ;  or  hj  an  approach  towards  each  other,  at  any  point, 
of  the  two  principal  water-courses. 

Furnished  with  the  data  obtained  from  the  maps,  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  should  be  carefully  studiea  both. ways 
by  the  engineer,  first  from  the  point  of  departure  to  that  of 
arrival,  and  then  returning  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  as 
without  this  double  traverse  natural  features  of  essential  im- 
portance might  escape  the  eye. 

704.  Surveys.  From  the  results  of  the  reconnaissance, 
the  engineer  will  be  able  to  direct  understandingly  the  requi- 
site surveys,  which  consist  in  measuring  the  lengSis,  determin- 
ing the  directions,  and  ascertaining  both  the  longitudinal  and 
cross  levels  of  the  different  routes,  or,  as  thev  are  termed, 
trial4me8j  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
comparative  estimate  both  of  their  practicability  and  cost. 
As  tibe  expense  of  making  the  requisite  surveys  is  usually  but 
a  small  item  compared  with  that  of  constructing  the  commu- 
nication, no  labor  should  be  spared  in  running  every  practica- 
ble line,  as  otherwise  natural  features  might  be  overlooked 
which  might  have  an  important  influence  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

705.  Map  and  Memoir.  The  results  of  the  surveys  are 
accurately  embodied  in  a  map  exhibiting  minutely  the  topo- 
graphical features  and  sections  of  the  different  trial-lines, 
and  in  a  memoir  which  should  contain  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  those  features  of  the  ground  that  cannot  be  shown  on 
a  map,  with  all  such  information  on  other  points  that  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  proposed  com- 
munication ;  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  of 
the  water-courses  met  with,  etc.,  etc. 

706.  Ijooation  of  Common  Roads.  In  selecting  among 
the  different  trial-lines  of  the  survey  the  one  most  suitable  to 
a  common  road,  the  engineer  is  less  restricted,  from  the 
nature  of  the  conveyance  used,  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
communication.  The  main  points  to  which  his  attention 
should  be  confined  are :  1,  to  connect  the  points  of  arrival 
and  departure  by  the  most  direct,  or  shortest  line ;  2,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  ascents  and  descents,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
reduce  the  ascents  and  descents  to  the  smallest  practicable 
limit ;  8,  to  adopt  such  suitable  slopes,  or  gradients,  for  the 
€uds,  or  centre  line  of  the  road,  as  the  nature  of  the  convey- 
ance may  demand ;  4,  to  give  the  axis  such  a  position  with 
regard  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  natural  obstacles 
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to  be  overcome,  that  the  coet  of  constrnction  for  the  excava- 
tions and  embankments  required  by  the  gradients,  and  for 
the  bridges  and  other  accessories,  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  amount. 

707.  Deviations  from  the  right  line  drawn  on  the  map,  be- 
tween the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  will  be  often  de- 
manded by  the  natural  features  of  the  groimd.  In  passing 
the  dividing  ridges  of  main,  or  secondary  valleys,  tor  ex- 
ample, it  will  frequently  be  found  more  advantageous,  both 
for  the  most  suitable  gradients,  and  to  diminish  tke  amount 
of  excavation  and  embankment,  to  cross  the  ridge  at  a  Iowct 

Joint  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  tne  right  line, 
eviating  from  the  right  line  either  towards  the  head,  or 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  or  towards  its  outlet,  according  to 
the  advantages  presented  by  the!  natural  features  of  the 
/ground,  both  for  reducing  the  gradients  and  the  amount  of 
excavation  and  embankment. 

Where  the  right  line  intersects  either  a  marsh  or  water- 
course, it  may  be  found  less  expensive  to  change  the  direction, 
avoiding  the  marsh,  or  intersecting  the  water-course  at  a 
point  where  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  of  the 
approaches  to  it,  will  be  more  favorable  than  the  one  in 
which  it  is  intersected  by  the  right  line. 

Changes  from  the  direction  of  the  right  line  may  also  be 
favorable  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  intersection  of 
secondary  water-courses;  of  gaining  a  better  soil  for  the 
roadwav ;  of  giving  a  better  exposure  of  its  surface  to  the 
sun  and  wind  ;  or  (3  procuring  better  materials  for  the  road- 
covering. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  advantages  presented  by 
these  different  features,  the  engineer  will  be  enabled  to 
decide  how  far  the  general  direction  of  the  right  line  may  be 
departed  from  with  advantage  to  the  location.  By  choosing 
a  more  sinuons  course  the  length  of  the  line  will  often  not 
be  increased  to  any  very  considerable  degree,  while  the  cost 
of  construction  may  be  greatly  reduced,  either  in  obtaining 
more  favorable  gradients,  or  in  lessening  the  amount  of  ex- 
cavation and  embankment. 

708.  When  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure  are  upon 
different  levels,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  will  seldom  be  prac- 
ticable to  connect  them  by  a  continual  ascent.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  will  be  to  cross  tht,  dividing  ridges  at  their 
lowest  points,  and  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  intersec- 
tion or  considerable  secondary  valleys  which  might  require 
any  considerable  ascent  on  one  side  and  descent  on  the  other. 
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709,  The  gradients  npon  common  roads  will  depend  npon 
the  kind  of  material  used  for  the  road-covering,  and  upon  the 
state  in  which  the  road-surface  is  kept  The  gradient  in  all 
cases  should  be  less  than  the  am^le  of  repose,  or  of  that  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  road  in  which  the  ordinary 
vehicles  for  transportation  would  remain  at  a  state  of  rest,  or, 
if  placed  in  motion,  would  descend  by  the  action  of  gravity 
witn  nniform  velocity. 

The  gradients  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  repose  have 
been  ascertained  by  experiments  made  upon  the  various  road- 
coverings  in  ordinary  use,  by  allowing  a  vehicle  to  descend 
along  a  road  of  variable  inclination  until  it  was  brought  to  a 
state  of  rest  by  the  retarding  force  of  friction;  also,  by  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  force,  termed  the  force  of  tractiouy 
requisite  to  put  in  motion  a  vehicle  with  a  given  load  on  a 
level  road. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experimeuts  made  by  Mr. 
Macneill,  in  England,  to  determine  the  force  of  traction  for 
one  ton  upon  level  roads : — 

No.  1.  Good  pavement,  the  force  of  traction  is 33  lbs. 

^^    2.  Broken-stone  surface  laid  on  an  old  flint  road     65   ^^ 

«    3.  Qravelroad 147  « 

"    4.  Broken-stc«ie  surface  on  a  rough  pavement 

bottom 46    " 

"  5.  Broken-stone  surface  on  a  bottom  of  beton . .  46  " 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  angle  of  repose  in  the  first 
case  is  represented  by  ^-f  }oj  ^^  -^  nearly ;  and  that  the  slope 
of  the  rf>ad  should  therefore  not  be  greater  than  one  perpendic- 
ular to  sixty-eight  in  length ;  or  that  the  height  to  be  overcome 
must  not  be  greater  than  one  sixty-eighth  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  measured  along  the  road,  in  order  that 
the  force  of  friction  may  counteract  that  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  of  the  road. 

A  similar  calculation  will  show  that  the  angle  of  repose  in 
the  other  cases  will  be  as  follows : 

No.  2 1  to 85  nearly. 

«   3 Ito 15     " 

«  4  and  5 Ito.. 49     " 

These  numbers,  which  give  the  angle  of  repose  between  -^ 
and  ^  for  the  kinds  of  road-covering  Nos.  2  and  4  in  most 
ordinary  use,  and  corresponding  to  a  road-surface  in  good 
order,  may  be  somewhat  increased,  to  from  ^  to  -jjy,  for  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  surface  of  a  well-kept  road,  without 
there  being  any  necessity  for  applying  a  braKC  to  the  wheels 
in  descending,  or  going  out  oi  a  trot  in  ascending.     The 
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steepest  gradient  that  can  be  allowed  on  roads  with  a  broken- 
stone  covering  is  about  ^,  as  this,  from  experience,  is  found 
to  be  about  the  angle  of  repose  upon  roads  of  this  character 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  kept.  Upon  a  road 
with  this  inclination,  a  horse  can  draw  at  a  walk  his  usual 
load  for  a  level  without  requiring  the  assistance  of  an  extra 
horse ;  and  experience  has  farther  shown  that  a  horse  at  the 
usual  walking  pace  will  attain,  with  less  apparent  fatigue,  the 
summit  of  a  gradient  of  -^  in  nearly  the  same  time  that  he 
would  require  'to  reach  the  same  point  on  a  trot  over  a  gra- 
dient of  •^. 

A  road  on  a  dead  level,  or  one  with  a  continued  and  nni- 
fonn  ascent  between  the  points  of  arrival  and  departure,  where 
they  lie  upon  different  levels,  is  not  the  most  favorable  to  the 
draft  of  the  horse.  Each  of  these  seems  to  fatigue  him  more 
than  a  line  of  alternate  ascents  and  descents  of  slight  gra- 
dients ;  as,  for  example,  gi*adients  of  y^,  upon  which  a  horse 
will  draw  as  heavy  a  load  with  the  same  speed  as  upon  a  hori- 
zontal road. 

The  gradients  should  in  all  cases  be  reduced  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  the  extra  exertion  that  a  horse  must  put  forth  in 
overcoming  heavy  gradients  is  very  considerable ;  they  should 
as  a  general  rule,  therefore,  be  kept  as  low  at  least  as  ^, 
wherever  the  ground  will  admit  of  it.  This  can  generally  be 
effected,  even  m  ascending  steep  hill-sides,  by  giving  the  axis 
of  the  road  a  zigzag  direction,  connecting  the  straight  por- 
tions of  the  zigzag  by  circular  arcs.  The  gradients  of  the 
curved  portions  ox  the  zigzags  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
roadway  also  at  these  points  be  widened,  for  the  safety  of  ve- 
hicles descending  rapidly.  The  width  of  the  roadway  may 
be  increased  about  one-tourth,  when  the  angle  between  the 
straight  portions  of  the  zigzags  is  from  120^  to  90^ ;  and  the 
increase  should  be  nearly  one-half  where  the  angle  is  from 
90^  to  60°. 

710.  Having  laid  down  upon  the  maj)  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  road,  a  comparison  can  then  he  made 
between  the  solid  contents  of  the  excavations  and  embank- 
ments, which  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they  shall  balance 
each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  necessary  excavations  shall 
furnish  sufficient  earth  to  form  the  embankments.  To  effect 
this,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to  alter  the  first  location, 
by  shifting  the  position  of  the  axis  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
position  hrst  assumed,  and  also  by  changing  the  gradients 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  This  is  a  problem  of  very  con- 
siderable intricacy,  whose  solution  can  only  be  arrived  at  hj 
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BQcceesive  approximations.  For  this  purpose,  the  line  must 
be  subdivided  into  several  portions,  in  each  of  which  the 
equalization  should  be  attempted  independently  of  the  rest, 
instead  of  trying  a  general  equalization  for  the  whole  line  at 
once. 

In  the  calculations  of  solid  contents  required  in  balancing 
the  excavations  and  embankments,  the  most  accurate  method 
consists  in  subdividing  the  different  solids  into  others  of  the 
most  simple  geometrical  forms,  as  prisms,  prismoids,  wedges, 
and  pyramids,  whose  solidities  are  readily  determined  by  the 
ordinary  rules  for  the  mensuration  of  solids.  As  this  pro- 
cess, however,  is  frequently  long  and  tedious,  other  methods 
requiring  less  time,  but  not  so  accurate,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  their  results  give  an  approximation  sufficiently 
rear  the  true  for  most  practical  purooses.  They  consist  in 
taking  a  number  of  equidistant  profiles,  and  calculating  the 
so'jd  contents  between  each  pair,  either  by  multiplying  the 
haif  sum  of  their  areas  by  the  distance  between  them,  or  else 
by  taking  the  profile  at  the  middle  point  between  each  pair, 
and  multiplying  its  area  by  the  same  length  as  before,  ahe 
latter  method  is  the  more  expeditious ;  it  gives  less  than  the 
true  solid  contents,  but  a  nearer  approximation  than  the  for- 
mer, which  gives  more  than  the  true  solid  contents,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  ground  between  each  pair  of  cross 
profiles. 

In  calculating  the  solid  contents,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  in  bulk  between  the  different  kinds  of  earth 
when  occupying  their  natural  bed  and  when  made  into  em- 
bankment. From  some  careful  experiments  on  this  point 
made  by  Mr.  Elwood  Morris,  a  civil  engineer,  and  published 
in  the  J^ommal  of  the  FrankUn  Institute^  it  appears  that  light 
sandy  earth*  occupies  the  same  space  both  in  excavation  and 
embankment ;  clayey  earth  about  one-tenth  less  in  embankment 
than  in  its  natural  bed ;  gravelly  earth  also  about  one-twelfth 
less ;  rock  in  large  fragments  about  five-twelfths  more,  and 
in  small  fragments  about  six-tenths  more. 

TLL  Another  problem  connected  with  the  one  in  question 
is  that  of  determining  the  leadj  or  iJie  mecm  distance  to  which 
the  ea/rih  taken  from,  the  excavations  must  he  carried  to  form 
the  errhbarihrnents.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  is 
usually  transported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  this  distance  is 
nsnally  that  between  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  of  ex- 
cavation and  that  of  its  correspondmg  embankment.  What- 
ever disposition  may  be  made  of  the  solids  of  excavation,  it 
18  important,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  their  removal  is  concerned, 
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that  the  lead  should  be  the  least  possible.  The  solation  of 
the  problem  under  this  point  of  view  will  frequently  be  ex- 
tremely intricate,  and  demand  the  application  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  higher  analysis.  One  general  principle, 
however,  is  to  be  observed  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
approximate  solution,  which  is,  that  in  the  removal  of  the 
diuerent  portions  of  the  solid  of  excavation  to  their  corre- 
sponding positions  on  that  of  the  embankment,  the  paths 
passed  over  by  their  respective  centres  of  gravity  shall  not 
cross  each  other  either  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  directioiL 
This  may  in  most  cases  be  effected  by  intersecting  the  solids 
of  excavation  and  embankment  by  vertical  planes  in  the 
direction  of  the  removal,  and  by  removing  the  partial 
solids  between  the  planes  within  the  boundaries  marked  out 
by  them. 

712.  The  definitive  location  having  been  settled  by  again 
going  over  the  line,  and  comparing  the  features  of  thegroand 
with  the  results  furnished  by  the  preceding  operations,  gene- 
ral and  detailed  maps  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  defini- 
tive location  are  prepared,  which  should  give,  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  the  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  the 
natural  ground,  and  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  measurements  carefully  writ- 
ten upon  them,  so  that  the  superintending  engineer  may  have 
no  difiiculty  in  Betting  out  the  work  from  them  on  the 
ground. 

In  addition  to  these  maps,  which  are  mainly  intended  to 
ffuide  the  engineer  in  regulating  the  earth-work,  detailed 
drawings  o{  the  road-covering,  of  the  masonry  and  carpentry 
of  the  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  accompanied  by  written  specin- 
cations  of  me  manner  in  which  the  various  kind  of  work  ia 
to  be  performed,  should  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  both 
of  the  engineer  and  workmen. 

713.  With  the  data  furnished  by  the  maps  and  drawings, 
the  engineer  can  proceed  to  set  out  the  line  on  the  ground. 
The  axis  of  the  road  is  determined  bv  placing  stout  stakes  or 
pickets  at  equal  intervals  apart,  whidi  are  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  same  points  on  the  map.  The  width  of  the 
roadway  and  the  lines  on  the  ground  corresponding  to  the 
side  slopes  of  the  excavations  and  embankments  are  laid  out 
in  the  same  manner,  by  stakes  placed  along  the  lines  of  the 
cross  profiles. 

Besides  the  numbers  marked  on  the  stakes,  to  indicate  their 
position  on  the  map,  other  numbers,  showing  the  depth  of  the 
excavations,  or  the  height  of  the  embankments  from  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  ground,  accompanied  by  the  letters  Cut,  FUL  to 
indicate  a  cuttina^  or  a  juXing^  as  the  case  may  be,  are  also 
added  to  guide  the  workmen  in  their  operations.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  stakes  on  the  ground,  which  show  the  principal 
points  of  the  axis  of  the  road,  should,  moreover,  be  laid  down 
on  the  map  with  g^reat  accuracy,  by  ascertaining  their  bear- 
ing and  distances  trom  any  fixed  and  marked  objects  in  their 
vicinity,  in  order  that  the  points  may  be  readily  round  should 
the  stflJ^es'be  subsequently  misplaced. 

714.  Earth-Work.  This  tenn  is  applied  to  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  construction  of  the  excavations  and  embankments, 
to  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  road-covering. 

715.  In  forming  the  excavations,  the  inclination  of  the  side 
slopes  demands  peculiar  attention.  This  inclination  will  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  internal  moisture  upon  it.  In  common  soils,  as 
ordinary  garden  earth  formed  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
compact  clay,  and  compact  stony  soils,  although  the  side 
slopes  would  withstand  very  well  the  effects  of  the  weather 
wim  a  greater  inclination,  it  is  best  to  give  them  two  base  to 
one  perpendicular,  as  the  surface  of  the  roadway  will,  by  this 
arran^raent,  be  well  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
air,  which  will  cause  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  on 
the  surface.  Pure  sand  and  gravel  may  require  a  greater 
slope,  according  to  circumstances.  In  all  cases  where  the 
depth  of  the  excavation  is  great,  the  base  of  the  slope  should 
be  increased.  It  is  not  usual  to  use  any  artificial  means  to 
protect  the  surface  of  the  side  slopes  from  the  action  of  the 
weather ;  but  it  is  a  precaution  which,  in  the  end,  will  save 
much  labor  and  expense  in  keeping  the  roadway  in  good  or- 
der. The  simplest  means  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose 
consist  in  covering  the  slopes  with  good  sods  (Fig.  219),  or 

Flff.  219.  Cro—tocdon of  m rottd in 

ejccavatioOi 
Jl,  Toad-imrfaoe. 
B,  side  alopoL 
O,  top  BDrtace-dimin. 

else  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  about  four  inches  thick, 
caref uU  V  laid  and  sown  with  grass-seed.  These  means  will 
be  amply  sufiicient  to  protect  the  side  slopes  from  iniury 
when  tney  are  not  exposed  to  any  other  causes  of  deteriora- 
tion than  the  wash  oi  the  rain,  and  the  action  of  frost  on  the 
ordinary  moisture  retained  by  the  soil 
'    The  side  slopes  form  usually  an  unbroken  surface  from  the 
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foot  to  the  top.  Bat  in  deep  excavations,  and  partionlarly  in 
soils  liable  to  slips,  they  arc  sometimes  formea  with  horizon- 
tal offsets,  termed  benches^  which  are  made  a  few  feet  wide, 
and  have  a  ditch  on  the  inner  side  to  receive  the  surface 
water  from  the  portion  of  the  side  slope  above  them.  These 
benches  catch  and  retain  the  earth  tnat  may  fall  from  the 
portion  of  the  side  slope  above. 

When  the  side  slopes  are  not  protected,  it  will  be  well,  in 
localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  to  raise  a  small  wall  of  dry 
stone  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes,  to  prevent  the  wash  of  the 
slopes  from  being  carried  into  the  roadway.     . 

A  covering  of  brushwood,  or  a  thatch  of  straw,  may  also  be 
nsed  with  good  effect ;  bat,  from  their  perishable  nature,  they 
will  require  frequent  renewal  and  repairs. 

In  excavations  through  solid  rock,  which  does  not  disinte- 
grate on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  side  slopes  might  be 
made  perpendicular ;  but  as  tiiis  would  exclude,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  which  is  essential  to 
keeping  the  road-surface  dry  and  in  good  order,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  side  slopes  with  an  inclination,  varying 
from  one  base  to  one  perpendicular,  to  one  base  to  two  per- 
pendicular, or  even  greater,  according  to  the  locality :  the  in- 
clination of  the  slope  on  the  south  side  in  northern  latitudes 
being  greatest,  to  expose  better  the  road-surface  to  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  slaty  rocks  generally  decompose  rapidly  on  the  sur- 
face, when  exposed  to  moisture  and  the  action  of  frost  The 
side  slopes  in  rocks  of  this  character  may  be  cut  into  steps 
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(Fig.  220),  and  then  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  vegetable 
mould  sown  in  grass-seed,  or  else  the  earth  may  be  sodded  in 
the  usual  way. 

716.  The  stratified  soils  and  rocks,  in  which  the  strata  have 
a  dij[>y  or  inclination  to  the  horizon,  are  liable  to  sKpSj  or  to 
give  way  by  one  stratum  becoming  detached  and  sliding  on 
another,  wnich  is  caused  either  from  the  action  of  frost,  or 
from  the  pressure  of  water,  which  insinuates  itself  between 
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the  strata.  The  worst  soils  of  this  character  are  those  formed 
of  alternate  strata  of  clay  and  sand ;  particularly  if  the  clay 
is  of  a  nature  to  become  semi-fluid  when  mixed  with  water. 
The  best  preventives  that  can  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases 
are  to  adopt  a  thorough  system  of  drainage,  to  prevent  the 
surface-water  of  the  ground  from  running  down  the  side 
slopes,  and  to  cut  off  all  springs  which  run  towards  the  road- 
way from  the  side  slopes.  The  surface-water  may  be  cut  off 
by  means  of  a  single  ditch  (Fig.  219)  made  on  the  up-hill  side 
or  the  road,  to  catch  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  slope  of 
the  excavation;  and  convey  it  off  to  the  natural  water-courses 
most  convenient;  as,  in  almost  every  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  side  slope  on  the  down-hill  side  is,  compai-atively 
speaking,  but  sligntly  affected  by  the  surface-water. 

Where  slips  occur  from  the  action  of  springs,  it  frequently 
becomes  a  very  difficult  task  to  secure  the  side  slopes.  If  the 
sources  can  be  easily  reached  by  excavating  into  the  side 
slopes,  drains  formed  of  layers  of  fascines  or  brush- wood  may 
be  placed  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water,  and  prevent  its  action 
upon  the  side  slopes.  The  fascines  may  be  covered  on  top 
with  good  sods  laid  with  the  grass  side  beneath,  and  the  exca- 
vation made  to  place  the  drain  be  filled  in  with  g(X)d  earth  well 
rammed.  Drains  formed  of  broken  stone,  covered  in  like 
manner  on  top  with  a  layer  of  sod  to  prevent  the  drain  from 
becoming  cholced  with  earth,  may  be  used  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  fascine  drains.  Where  the  sources  are  not 
isolated,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  soil  forming  the  side 
slopes  appears  saturated,  the  drainage  may  be  effected  bv 
excavating  trenches  a  few  feet  wide  at  intervals  to  the  depth 
of  some  feet  into  the  side  slopes,  and  filling  them  with  broken 
stone,  or  else  a  general  drain  of  broken  stone  may  be  made 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  side  slope  by  excavating 
into  it.  "When  this  is  deemed  necessary,  it  will  be  well  to 
arrange  tlio  drain  like  an  inclined  retaining-wall,  with  but- 
tresses at  intervals  projecting  into  the  earth  farther  than  the 
general  mass  of  the  drain.  The  front  face  of  the  drain 
3iould,  in  this  case,  also  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  sods  with 
the  ^rass  side  beneath,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  ^ood  earth 
shoiud  be  compactly  laid  to  form  the  face  of  the  side  slopes. 
The  drain  need  only  be  carried  high  enough  above  the  toot 
of  the  side  slope  to  tap  all  the  sources ;  and  it  should  be  sunk 
sufficiently  below  the  roadway-surface  to  give  it  a  secure 
footing. 

The  drainage  has  been  effected,  in  some  cases,  by  sinking 
wells  or  shafts  at  some  distance  behind  the  side  slopes,  from 
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4he  top  surface  to  the  leYel  of  the  bottom  of  the  excavatioHy 
and  leadinff  the  water  which  collects  411  them  by  pipes  into 
drains  at  me  foot  of  the  side  slopes.  In  others  a  narrow 
trench  has  been  excavated,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  road, 
from  the  top  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  tap  all  the  sources 
which  flow  towards  the  side  slope,  and  a  drain  formed  either 
by  filling  the  trench  wholly  with  broken  stone,  or  else  by  ar- 
ranging an  open  conduit  at  the  bottom  to  receive  the  water 
collected,  over  which  a  layer  of  brushwood  is  laid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  trench  being  filled  with  broken  stone. 
Tl?.  In  forming  the  embankments  (Fig.  221),  the  side 
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slopes  should  be  made  with  a  less  inclination  than  that  which 
the  earth  naturally  assumes;  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
greater  durability,  and  to  prevent  the  width  of  the  top  sur- 
face, along  whicn  the  roadway  is  made,  from  diminishing  by 
every  change  in  the  side  slopes,  as  it  would  were  they  made 
with  the  natural  slope.  To  protect  the  side  slopes  more  ef- 
fectually, they  should  be  sodded,  or  sown  in  grass-seed ;  and 
the  surrace-water  of  the  top  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
down  them,  as  it  would  soon  wash  them  into  gullies,  and  de- 
stroy the  embankment.  In  localities  where  stone  is  plenty,  a 
sustaining  wall  of  dry  stone  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  the  side  slopes. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  settling  which  takes 
place  m  embankments,  they  should  be  formed  with  great 
care ;  the  earth  being  laid  in  successive  layers  of  about  four 
feet  in  thickness,  ana  each  layer  well  settled  with  rammers. 
As  this  method  is  very  expensive,  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  ex- 
cept in  works  which  require  great  care,  and  are  of  trifling  ex- 
tent. For  extensive  works,  the  method  usually  followed,  on 
account  of  economy,  is  to  embank  out  from  one  end,  carrying 
forward  the  work  on  a  level  with  the  top  surface.  In  this 
case,  as  there  must  be  a  want  of  compactness  in  the  mass,  it 
would  be  best  to  form  the  outsides  or  the  embankment  first, 
and  to  gradually  fill  in  towards  the  centre,  in  order  that  the 
earth  may  arrange  itself  in  layers  with  a  dip  from  the  sides 
inwards:  this  will  in  a  ^eat  measure  counteract  any  ten- 
dency to  slips  outward.    The  foot  of  the  slopes  should  be 
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cored  by  bnttreeBing  them  either  by  a  low  stone  wall,  or  by 
forming  a  slight  excavation  tor  the  same  pmpose. 

718.  When  the  axis  of  the  roadway  is  laid  out  on  the  side 
bIo^  of  a  hill,  and  the  road-surface  is  formed  partly  by  exca- 
TOtmg  and  partly  by  embanking  out,  the  usual  and  most 
simple  method  is  to  extend  out  the  embankment  gradually 
along  the  whole  line  of  excavation.  This  method  is  insecure, 
and  no  pains  therefore  should  b©  spared  to  give  the  embank- 
ment a  good  footing  on  the  natural  surface  upon  which  it 
rests,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  For  iJiis  purpose 
the  natural  surface  (Fig.  222)  should  be  cut  into  steps,  or  off- 


sets,  and  the  foot  of  the  slope  be  secured  by  buttressing  it 
against  a  low  stone  wall,  or  a  small  terrace  of  carefully  ram- 
dearth.  ^ 

^  In  side-formings  along  a  natural  surface  of  great  incUna- 
tion,  the  method  of  construction  just  explained  will  not  be 
sufficiently  secure ;  sustaining-walls  must  be  substituted  for 
the  side  slopes,  both  of  the  excavations  and  embankments. 
These  walls  may  be  made  simply  of  dry  stone,  when  the  stone 
can  be  procured  in  blocks  of  sufficient  size  to  render  this  kind 
of  construction  of  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  earth.  But  when  the  blocks  of  stone  do  not  offer  this 
security,  they  must  be  laid  in  mortar  (Fig.  223),  and  hydrau- 
lic mortar  is  the  only  kind  which  wiU  form  a  safe  construc- 
tion. The  wall  which  supplies  the  slope  of  the  excavation 
should  be  carried  up  as  nigh  as  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground;  the  one  that  sustains  the  embankment  should  be 
built  up  to  tlie  surface  of  the  roadway:  and  a  parapet-wall 
should  oe  raised  upon  it,  to  secure  vehicles  from  accidents  in 
deviating  from  the  line  of  the  roadway. 

A  i-oad  may  be  constructed  parti v  in  excavation  and  partly 
in  embankment  along  a  rocky  ledge^  by  blasting  the  rocky 
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when  the  incliuatioti  of  the  natural  anrface  is  not  greater  tlian 
one  perpendicular  to  two  base ;  but  with  a  greater  inclinatjon 
than  thiB,  the  whole  shonld  be  in  ezcavatioD. 
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719.  There  are  examples  of  road  coDstrnetionB,  in  localities 
like  the  last,  eupported  on  a  framework,  coneisting  of  hori- 
zontal pieces,  which  are  firmly  fixed  at  one  end  by  being  let 
into  holes  drilled  in  the  rock,  and  are  sustained  at  the  other 
by  an  inclined  strut  underneath,  which  rests  against  the  rock 
in  a  shoulder  formed  to  recei\e  it. 

720.  When  the  excavations  do  not  furnish  sufficient  earth 
for  the  embankments,  it  is  obtained  from  excavations  termed 
tide-outtinffs,  made  at  sonJe  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  em- 
bankment, from  which  the  earch  can  be  obtained  with  moat 
economy. 

If  the  excavations  fumieh  more  earth  than  is  required  for 
the  embankment,  it  is  deposited  in  what  is  termed  spoil-bank^ 
on  the  side  of  the  excavation.  The  spoil-bank  should  be 
made  at  some  distance  back  from  the  side  slope  of  the  exca- 
vation, and  on  the  down-hill  side  of  the  top  furface ;  and 
suitable  drains  should  be  arranged  to  carry  off  any  water 
that  might  collect  near  it  and  affect  the  side  slope  of  the  ex- 
cavation. 

The  forms  to  be  mven  to  side-cuttings  and  spoil-banka  will 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  locality :  they  should,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  such  that  the  cost  of  removal  of  the 
earth  snail  be  the  least  possible. 

721.  Drainage.  A  system  of  thorough  drainage,  by  which 
the  water  that  filters  through  the  ground  will  be  cut  off  from 
the  soil  beneath  the  roadway,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  three  feet 
below  the  bottom  of  the  road-covenng,  and  by  which  that 
which  falls  npou  the  surface  will  be  speedily  conveyed  off. 
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before  it  can  filter  through  the  road-covering,  is  essential  to 
the  good  condition  of  a  r6ad. 

The  snrf ace-water  is  conveyed  off  by  giving  the  surface  of 
the  roadway  a  slight  transverse  convexity,  from  the  middle 
to  the  sides,  where  the  water  is  received  into  the  gutters,  or 
aide-channelSj  from  which  it  is  conveyed  bv  underground 
aqueducts,  termed  ctdvertSj  built  of  stone  or  bnck  and  usually 
anshed  at  top,  into  the  main  drains  that  communicate  with 
the  natural  water-courses.  This  convexity  is  regulated  by 
making  the  figure  of  the  profile  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  semi* 
transverse  axis  is  15  feet,  and  the  semi-conjugate  axis  9  inches ; 
thus  placing  the  middle  of  the  roadway  nine  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  tne  side  channels.  This  convexity,  which  is  b&  great 
as  should  be  given,  will  not  be  sufficient  in  a  flat  couutry  to 
keep  the  road-surface  dry ;  and  in  such  localities,  if  a  slight 
longitudinal  slope'  cannot  be  given  to  the  road,  it  should  be 
raised,  when  practicable,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  general 
level ;  both  on  account  of  conveying  off  speedily  the  surface- 
water,  and  exposing  the  surface  better  to  the  action  of  the 
wind. 

To  drain  the  soil  beneath  the  roadway  in  a  level  country, 
ditches,  termed  open  side  drains  (Fig.  224),  are  made  paral- 


Fig.  994.— Or(M»4ection  of  brokeD-fltone  road-^orerlng. 

A,  r(Md-«arface. 

B,  side  channeU, 
0,  footpath. 

D,  ooverod  disina,  or  cnlrerts,  leading  from  side  channrif  to  tlie  iiae  dndu  E. 

lei  to  the  road,  and  at  some  feet  from  it  on  each  side.  The 
bottom  of  the  side  drains  should  be  at  least  three  feet  below 
the  road-covering ;  their  size  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  to  be  drained.  In  a  cultivated  country  the  side  drains 
should  be  on  the  field  side  of  the  fences. 

As  open  drains  would  be  soon  filled  along  the  parts  of  a 
road  in  excavation,  by  the  washings  from  the  side-slopes, 
covered  drains,  built  either  of  brick  or  stone,  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  These  drains  (Fig.  225)  consist  simply  of  a 
flooring  of  flagging  stone,  or  of  brick,  with  two  side  wdla  of 
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rubble,  or  brick  masonry,  which  support  a  top  covering  of 
flat  stones,  or  of  brick,  with  open  joints,  of  about  half  an 
inch,  to  ^ive  a  free  passage-way  to  the  water  into  the  drain. 
The  top  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  brushwood ;  and 
clean jrravel,  or  broken  stone,  in  small  fragments,  is  laid  over 
this,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  water  to  filter  freely 
thi-ough  to  the  drain,  without  carrying  with  it  any  earth  or 
sediment,  which  might  in  time  accumulate  and  choke  it 
The  width  and  height  of  covered  drains  will  depend  on  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  built,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
to  which  they  yield  a  passage. 


Fig.  S%.--Oroa»-aecdon  of  a  ooyered  dnim 

A,  drain. 

a.  Of  side  wallfl. 

fr,  top  Btonea. 

c,  bottom  etcmas. 

<i,  broken  stone  or  large  gravel  laid  over  brtuh. 


Besides  the  longitudinal  covered  drains  in  cuttings,  other 
drains  are  made  under  the  roadway  which,  from  their  form, 
are  tenned  cross  mitre  drains.  Their  plan  is  in  shape  like 
the  letter  V,  the  angular  point  being  at  the  centre  of  the 
road,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  its  ascent.  The  angle 
should  be  so  regulated  that  the  bottom  of  the  drain  shall  not 
have  a  greater  slope  along  either  of  its  branches,  than  one 
perpendicular  to  one  hundred  base,  to  preserve  the  masonry 
irom  damage  by  the  current.  The  construction  of  mitre 
drains  is  the  same  as  the  covered  longitudinal  drains.  They 
should  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  60  yards  from  each 
other. 

In  some  cases  surface  drains,  termed  catclwwat^r  drains^ 
are  made  on  the  side  slopes  of  cuttings.  They  are  run  up 
obliquely  along  the  surface,  and  empty  directly  into  the  cross 
drains  which  convey  the  water  into  the  natural  water-courses. 

When  the  roadway  is  in  side-forming,  cross  drains  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  culverts  are  made  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  side  chatmels  and  the  covered  drains  into  the  natural 
water-courees.  They  should  be  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
convey  off  a  large  volume  of  water,  and  to  admit  a  man  to 
pass  through  them  so  that  they  may  be  readily  cleared  out, 
or  even  repaired,  without  breaking  up  the  roadway  over 
them. 

The  only  drains  required  for  embankments  are  the  ordi» 
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narj'  side  chanuelfl  of  the  roadway,  with  occasional  culverts  to 
convey  the  water  from  them  into  the  natural  water-courses. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  surface-water  from 
running  down  the  side  slopes,  as  they  would  soon  be  washed 
into  gmlies  by  it 

Very  wet  and  marshy  soils  require  to  be  thoroughly  drained 
before  the  roadway  can  be  made  with  safety.  The  best 
system  that  can  be  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  cut  a  wide 
and  deep  open  main-drain  on  each  side  of  the  road,  to  con- 
vey the  water  to  the  natural  water-courses.  Covered  cross 
drains  should  be  made  at  frequent  intervals,  to  drain  the  soil 
under  the  roadway.  They  should  be  sunk  as  low  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  water  running  from  them  into  the  main  drains, 
by  giving  a  slight  slope  to  the  bottom  each  way  from  the 
centre  of  the  road  to  facilitate  its  flow. 

Independently  of  the  drainage  for  marshy  soils,  tliey  will 
require,  when  tne  subsoil  is  oi  a  spongy,  elastic  nature,  an 
artificial  bed  for  the  road  covering.  This  bed  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  fonned  by  simply  removing  the  upper  stratum  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  supplying  its  place  with  well- 
packed  gravel,  or  any  soil  of  a  firm  character.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  subsoil  yields  readily  to  the  ordinary  pressure  that 
the  road-surface  must  bear,  a  bed  of  bioishwood,  from  9  to  18 
inclies  in  thickness,  must  be  formed  to  receive  the  soil  on 
which  the  road-covering  is  to  rest.  The  brushwood  should  be 
carefully  selected  from  the  long  straight  slender  shoots  of  the 
branches  or  undergrowth,  and  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  termed 
fasdneSy  from  9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  20 
feet  long.  The  fascines  are  laid  in  alternate  layers  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  and  the  layers  are  either  connected  by  pick- 
ets, or  else  the  withes,  with  which  the  fascines  are  bound,  are 
cut  to  allow  the  brushwood  to  fonn  a  uniform  and  compact  bed. 

This  method  of  securing  a  good  bed  for  structures  on  a 
weak  wet  soil  has  been  long  practised  in  Holland,  and  ex- 
perience has  fully  tested  its  excellence. 

722.  Road-ooverings.  The  object  of  a  road-covering  being 
to  diminish  the  resistances  arising  from  collision  and  friction, 
and  thereby  to  reduce  the  force  of  traction  to  the  least  prac- 
ticable amount,  it  should  be  composed  of  hard  and  durable 
materials,  laid  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  present  a  uniform, 
even  surface. 

The  material  in  ordinary  use  for  road-coverings  is  stone, 
either  in  the  shape  of  blocks  of  a  regular  form,  or  of  large 
round  pebbles,  termed  2l  pavement^  or  bix)ken  into  small  an- 
gular masses ;  or  in  the  form  of  gravel. 
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7528.  Pavements.  The  pavementB  in  meet  general  use  in 
our  country  are  constructea  of  rounded  pebbles,  known  aa^ 
paving  stoneSj  varying  from  3  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  which' 
are  set  in  s^Jbrmy  or  bed  of  clean  sand  or  gravel,  a  foot  or 
two  in  thickness,  which  is  laid  upon  the  natural  soil  excavated 
to  receive  the  form.  The  largest  stones  are  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway.  The  stones  are  carefully  set  in  the 
form,  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  are  men  firmly 
settled  by  a  heavy  rammer  imtil  their  tops  are  even  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  roadway,  wliich  should  be  of  a  slightly 
convex  shape,  having  a  slope  of  about  ^from  the  centre 
each  wa^  to  the  sides.  After  the  stones  are  driven,  the  road- 
surface  IS  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean  sand,  or  fine  gravel, 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  gradually  worked 
in  between  the  stones  by  the  combined  action  of  the  travel 
over  the  pavement  and  of  the  weather. 

The  defects  of  pebble  pavements  are  obvious,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  Tne .  form  of  sand  or  gravel,  as 
usually  made,  is  not  sufficiently  firm ;  it  should  be  made  in 
separate  layers  of  about  4  inches,  each  layer  being  moistened 
and  well  settled  either  by  ramming,  or  passing  a  heavy  roller 
over  it.  Upon  the  form  prepared  in  this  way  a  layer  of 
loose  material  of  two  or  tnree  inches  in  thickness  may  be 
placed  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  paving  stones.  From  the 
form  of  the  pebbles,  the  resistance  to  traction  arising  from 
collision  and  friction  is  very  great. 

Pavements  termed  stone  trwinwayB  have  been  tried  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  Europe,  both  for  light  and  heavy  traffic. 
They  are  formed  by  laying  two  lines  of  long  stone  blocks  for 
the  wheels  to  run  on,  with  a  pavement  of  pebble  for  the  horee- 
track  between  the  wheel-tracks.  In  crowded  thoroughfares 
tramways  oflFer  but  few  if  any  advantages,  as  it  is  impracticable 
to  confine  the  vehicles  to  them,  and  when  exposed  to  heavy 
traffic  they  wear  into  ruts.  The  stone  blocks  should  be  care- 
fully laid  on  a  very  firm  bottoming,  and  particular  attention 
is  requisite  to  prevent  ruts  from  forming  between  the  blocks 
and  tlie  pebble  pavement. 

Stone  suitable  for  pavements  should  be  hard  and  tough,  and 
not  wear  smooth  under  the  action  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Some  varfeties  of  granite  have  been  found  in  England  to 
furnish  the  best  paving  blocks.  In  France,  a  very  fiue-grained 
compact  gray  sandstone  of  a  bluish  cast  is  mostly  in  use  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  wears  quite  smooth. 

The  sand  used  for  forms  should  be  clean  and  free  from  peb- 
bles and  gravel  of  a  larger  grain  than  about  two-tenths  or  an 
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inch.  The  form  should  be  made  by  moistening  the  sand,  and 
compressing  it  in  layers  of  about  four  inches  in  thickness, 
either  by  ramming,  or  by  passing  over  each  layer  several  times 
a  heavy  iron  roller,  upon  the  top  layer  about  an  inch  of 
loose  sand  may  be  spread  to  receive  the  blocks ;  the  joints 
between  which,  after  they  are  placed,  should  be  carefully 
filled  with  sand. 

The  sand  form,  when  carefully  made,  presents  a  very  firm 
and  stable  foundation  for  the  pavement. 

Wooden  pavements,  formed  of  blocks  of  wood  of  various 
shapes,  have  been  tried  in  England  and  several  of  our  cities 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  notwithstanding  they  decay  in 
a  few  years,  yet  they  are  extensively  used  in  many  of  our  large 
cities.  The  travel  upon  them  is  so  free  from  noise,  and  the 
surface  is  so  smooth,  that,  on  those  streets  where  the  haulage 
of  heavy  articles  is  not  excessive,  many  property  holders  preier 
to  renew  a  wooden  pavement  every  eight  or  ten  years,  than  be 
annoyed  with  the  noise  and  the.  roughness  of  stone  pavements. 
They  are  especially  desirable  upon  those  streets  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  residences. 

Asphaltic  pavements  have  undergone  a  like  trial,  and 
have  been  found  to  fail  after  a  few  years'  service.  This 
material  is  farther  objectionable  as  a  pavement  in  cities  where 
the  pavements  and  sidewalks  have  frequently  to  be  disturbed 
for  the  purposes  of  repairing,  or  laying  down  sewera,  water- 
pipes,  and  other  necessary  conveniences  for  a  city. 

The  best  system  of  pavement  is  that  which  has  been 
partially  put  in  practice  in  some  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
jEngland,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
excellent  military  roads  of  the  Komans,  vestiges  of  which  re- 
main at  the  present  day  in  a  good  state. 


Fi|r*  926.— Paved  roMH-oorering. 

A,  payement. 
C,  curl>stono. 

B,  flagging  of  slde-wallc. 


In  constructing  this  pavement,  a  bed  (Fig.  226)  is  first  pre- 
pared, by  removing  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more,  to  obtain  a  firm  stratum ;  the  surface  of  this  bed 
receives  a  very  slight  convexity,  of  about  two  inches  to  ten 
feet,  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  the  roadway.  If  the  soil 
is  of  a  Boft  clayey  nature,  into  which  small  fragments  of 
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broken  stone  would  be  easily  worked  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles, 
it  should  be  excavated  a  foot  or  two  deeper  to  receive  a  form 
of  64ind,  or  of  clean  fine  gravel.  On  the  surface  of  the  bed 
thus  prepared,  a  layer  or  small  broken  stone,  four  inches 
thick,  is  laid;  the  dimensions  of  these  fragments  should  not 
be  greater  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  any  direction ;  the 
road  is  then  opened  to  vehicles  until  this  first  layer  becomes 
perfectly  compact ;  care  being  taken  to  fill  up  any  ruts  with 
fresh  stone,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface.  A  second 
layer  of  stone,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  first,  is  then  laid 
on,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  finally  a  third  laver. 
When  the  third  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact,  and  is 
of  a  uniform  surface,  a  layer  of  fine  clean  gravel,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  is  spread  evenly  over  it  to  receive  the 
pa\^ng  stones.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  of  a  square  shape,  and 
of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tmvelling 
over  the  pavement.  The  largest  size  are  ten  inches  thidc, 
nine  inches  broad,  and  twelve  inches  long;  the  smallest  are 
six  inches  thick,  five  inches  broad,  and  ten  inches  long. 
Each  block  is  carefully  settled  in  the  form,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  beetle ;  it  is  then  removed  in  order  to  cover  the  side  of 
the  one  against  which  it  is  to  rest  with  hydraulic  mortar ; 
this  being  done,  the  block  is  replaced,  and  properly  adjusted. 
The  blocks  of  the  different  courses  across  the  roadway  should 
break  joints.  The  surface  of  the  road  is  convex;  the  con- 
vexity being  determined  by  making  the  outer  edges  six  inches 
lower  than  the  middle,  for  a  width  of  thirty  feet. 

This  system  of  pavement  fulfils  in  the  best  manner  all  the 
requisites  of  a  go<)d  road-covering,  presenting  a  hard  even 
sui'face  to  the  action  of  the  wheels,  and  reposing  on  a  firm 
bed  formed  by  the  bi'oken-stone  bottftming.  The  mortar- 
joints,  so  long  as  they  remain  tight,  will  effectually  prevent 
the  penetration  of  water  beneath  the  pavement;  but  it  is 
probable,  from  the  effect  of  the  transit  of  heavily-laden 
vehicles,  and  from  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  stone, 
which  in  our  climate  is  found  to  be  very  considei-able,  that 
the  mortar  would  soon  be  crushed  and  washed  out. 

In  France,  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  continent, 
tiie  pa/ve77ient8  are  made  vnth  blocks  ofrou^h  stone  of  a  cuJn- 
col  form  measuring  between  eight  and  nine  inches  along  the 
edge  of  the  cube.  These  are  laid  on  a  form,  of  sand  of  onl3'  a 
few  inches  thick  when  tlie  soil  beneath  is  firm ;  but  in  bad  soils 
the  thickness  is  increased  to  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The 
transversal  joints  are  usually  continuous,  and  those  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road  break  joints.    In  some  cases 
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the  blocks  are  so  laid  that  the  joints  make  an  angle  of  45°  with 
the  axis  of  the  roadway,  one  set  being  continuous,  the  other 
breaking  joints  with  them.    By  this  arrangement  of  the 

{'oints,  it  is  said  that  the  wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks, 
)y  which  the  upper  surface  soon  assumes  a  convex  shape,  is 
diminished.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experience  that  the 
wear  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks  is  greatest  at  the  joints 
which  run  transversely  to  the  axis  when  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
the  usual  manner.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Morin,  to 
ascertain  the  influence  of  the  shape  of  stone  blocks  on  the 
force  of  traction,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a 
pavement  of  blocks  averaging  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
breadth,  measured  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  road- 
way, and  about  nine  inches  in  length,  was  less  than  in  one  of 
cubical  blocks  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Pavements  in  cities  must  be  accompanied  by  sideioalks 
and  crossing-places  for  foot-passengers.  The  sidewalks  are 
made  of  large  flat  flagging-stone,  at  least  two  inches  thick, 
laid  on  a  form  of  clean  gravel  well  rammed  and  settled.  The 
width  of  the  sidewalks  will  depend  on  the  street  being  more 
or  less  frequented  by  a  crowd.  It  would,  in  all  cases,  be  well 
to  have  them  at  least  twelve  feet  wid^  ;  they  receive  a  slope, 
or  pitch,  of  one  inch  to  ten  feet,  towards  the  pavement,  to 
convey  the  surface-water  to  the  side  channels.  The  pavement 
is  separated  from  the  sidewalk  by  a  row  of  long  slabs  set  on 
their  edges,  termed  curb-stones^  which  confine  both  the  flag- 
ffing  and  paving  stones.  The  curb-stones  form  the  sides  of 
the  side  cnannels,  and  should  for  this  purpose  project  six 
inches  above  the  outside  paving  stones,  and  be  sunk  at  least 
four  inches  below  their  top  surface ;  they  should,  moreover, 
be  flush  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  sidewalks,  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  over  into  the  side  channels,  and  to  prevent  acci- 
dents which  might  otherwise  happen  from  their  tripping 
persons  passing  in  haste. 

The  crosshigs  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  be 
slightly  raise<)  above  the  general  surface  of  the  pavement,  to 
keep  them  free  from  mud. 

724.  Broken-stone  Road-covering.  The  ordinary  road- 
covering  for  common  roads,  in  use  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, is  formed  of  a  coating  of  stone  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments, which  is  laid  either  upon  the  natural  soil,  or  upon  a 
SBived  bottoming  of  small  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  In 
ngland  these  two  systems  have  their  respective  partisans; 
the  one  claiming  the  superiority  for  road-coverings  of  stone 
broken  into  sm^  fragments,  a  method  brought  mto  vogue 
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Bome  years  since  by  Mr.  McAdam,  from  whom  these  roads 
have  been  termed  Truicada/ndBed ;  the  other  being  the  plan 
pursued  by  Mr.  Telford  in  the  great  national  roads  construct- 
ed in  Great  Britain  within  about  the  same  period. 

The  subject  of  road-making  has  within  the  last  few  years 
excited  renewed  interest  and  discussion  among  engineers 
in  France;  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  experience,  there 
generally  adopted  is,  that  a  covering  alone  or  stone  broken 
into  small  fragments  is  sufficient  under  the  heaviest  traffic 
and  most  frequented  roads.  Some  of  the  French  engineers 
recommend,  in  veiy  yielding  clayey  soils,  that  either  a  paved 
bottoming  after  Telford's  method  be  resorted  to,  or  that  the 
soil  be  well  compressed  at  the  surface  before  placing  the 
road-covering. 

The  paved  bottom  road-covering  on  Telford's  plan  (Fig. 
225),  is  formed  by  excavating  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a 
suitable  depth,  and  preparing  the  form  for  the  pavement  with 
tlie  precautions  as  iov  a  common  pavement.  Blocks  of  stone 
of  an  irregular  pyramidal  shape  are  selected  for  the  pave- 
ment, which,  for  a  roadway  30  feet  in  width,  should  be  seven 
inches  thick  for  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  tliree  inches 
thick  at  the  sides.  The  base  of  each  block  should  not 
measure  more  than  five  inches,  and  the  top  not  less  than  four 
inches. 

The  blocks  are  set  by  the  hand,  with  great  care,  as  closely 
in  contact  at  their  bases  as  practicable;  and  blocks  of  a 
suitable  size  are  selected  to  give  the  surface  of  the  pavement 
a  slightly  convex  shape  from  the  centre  outwards.  The 
spaces  between  the  blocks  are  filled  with  chippings  of  stone 
compactly  set  with  a  small  hammer. 

A  layer  of  broken  stone,  four  inches  thick,  is  laid  over  this 
pavement,  for  a  width  of  nine  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ; 
no  f  rfi^ment  of  this  layer  should  measure  over  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  any  direction.  A  layer  of  broken  stone  of  smaller 
dimensions,  or  of  clean  coarse  gravel,  is  spread  over  the  wings 
to  the  same  depth  as  the  centre  layer. 

The  road-covering,  thus  prepared,  is  thrown  open  to  vehi- 
cles until  the  upper  layer  has  become  perfectly  compact ; 
care  having  been  taken  to  fill  in  the  ruts  with  fresh  stone, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface.  A  second  layer,  about 
two  inches  in  depth,  is  then  laid  over  the  centre  of  the  road- 
way ;  and  the  wings  receive  also  a  layer  of  new  material  laid 
on  to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  make  the  outside  of  the  roadwav 
nine  inches  lower  than  the  centre,  by  giving  a  slight  convexi- 
ty to  the  surface  from  the  centre  outwards.    A  coating  of 
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deftn  ooarBe  gravel,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  termed  a 
hindinffj  is  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  road-covering  is 
then  ready  to  be  thrown  open  to  travelling. 

The  stone  nsed  for  the  pavement  may  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  in  hardness  and  strength,  to  that  placed  at  the  surface, 
as  it  is  but  little  exposed  to  the  wear  ana  tear  occasioned.by 
travelling.  The  surface-stone  should  be  of  the  hardest  kind 
that  can  be  procured.  The  eravel  binding  is  laid  over  the 
surface  to  facilitate  the  travelling,  whilst  t£e  under  stratum 
of  stone  is  still  loose ;  it  is,  however,  hurtful,  as,  by  working 
in  between  the  broken  stones,  it  prevents  them  fi*om  setting 
as  compactly  as  they  would  otherwise  do. 

If  the  roadway  cannot  be  paved  the  entire  width,  it  should, 
at  least,  receive  a  pavement  for  the  width  of  nine  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  The  wings,  in  this  case,  may  be 
formed  entirely  of  clean  gravel,  or  of  chippings  of  stone. 

For  roads  wnich  are  not  much  travelled,  like  the  ordinary 
cross  roads  of  the  country,  the  pavement  .will  not  demand  so 
much  care ;  but  may  be  made  of  any  stone  at  hand,  broken 
into  fragments  of  such  dimensions  that  no  stone  shall  weigh 
over  four  pounds.  The  surf accKioating  may  be  formed  in  the 
mamier  just  described. 

725.  In  forming  a  road-covering  of  hroken  atone  alone^ 
the  bed  for  the  covering  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  paved  bottoming :  a  layer  of  the  stone,  four  inches  in 
thickness,  is  carefully  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the  road  is 
thrown  open  to  vehicles,  care  being  taken  to  fill  the  ruts,  and 
preserve  the  surface  in  a  uniform  state  until  the  layer  has  be- 
come compact ;  successive  layers  are  laid  on  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  thb  first,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  thickness  of  about  twelve  inches  in  the  centre,  with  the 
ordinary  convexity  at  the  surface. 

726.  Gravel  Roads.  Where  good  gravd  can  be  procured 
the  poad-covering  may  be  made  or  this  material,  which  should 
be  well  screened,  and  all  pebbles  found  in  it  over  two  and  a^ 
half  inches  H  diameter,  should  be  broken  into  fragments  of 
not  greater  dimensions  than  these.  A  firm  level  form  having 
been  prepared,  a  layer  of  gravel,  four  inches  in  thickness,  is 
laid  on,  and,  when  this  has  become  compact  from  the  travel, 
successive  layers  of  about  three  inches  in  thickness  are  laid 
on  and  treated  like  the  first-,  until  the  covering  has  received 
a  thickness  of  sixteen  inches  in  the  centre  and  the  ordinary 
convexity. 

The  Superintending  Engineer  of  Central  Park,  of  New 
York  City,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grant,  made  experiments  npon  Telford, 
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Mc  Adam,  and  gravel  roads  in  the  Park,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gravel  roads,  as  there  constructed,  were 
better  for  the  purposes  of  park  roads  than  either  of  the 
others.  {Journal  of  the  Frmiklin  Inetitute,  1867.  Vol.  84, 
p.  233.) 

The  gravel  roads  which  were  constructed  by  him  had  a 
rubble,  or  broken-stone  foundation,  over  which  was  passed  a 
very  heavy  roller ;  and  upon  which  was  placed  layers  of  gravel 
which  were  thoroughly  rolled.  In  some  cases  screened 
gravel  was  used,  and  in  others  gravel  directly  from  the  bed. 
Faved  foundations  for  receiving  the  gravel  make  the  road 
much  more  durable,  although  the  original  cost  is  considerably 
increased  therebv.  Roads  of  this  kind,  which  are  constantly 
nsed,  should  be  frequently  repaired,  and  the  additional  layers 
of  gravel  should  be  thoroughly  pressed  with  a  heavy  roller. 
For  detailed  information,  see  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, 1867.  Vol.  83,  pp.  100, 153,  233,  297  and  391,  and  Vol. 
84,  pp.  233  and  31 L 

727.  Afl  has  been  already  stated,  the  French  civil  ongineers 
do  not  regard  a  paved  bottoming  as  essential  for  broken-stone 
road-coverings,  except  in  cases  oi  a  very  heavy  traffic,  or  where 
the  substratum  of  tne  road  is  of  a  very  yielding  chai-acter. 
They  also  give  less  thickness  to  the  road-covering  than  the 
English  engineers  of  Telford's  school  deem  necessary  ;  allow- 
ing not  more  than  six  to  eight  inches  to  road-coverings  for 
light  traJSBc,  and  about  ten  inches  only  for  the  heaviest  traffic 

If  the  soil  upon  which  the  road-covering  is  to  be  placed  is 
not  dry  and  firm,  they  compress  it  hy  roUing,  which  is  done 
by  passing  over  it  several  times  an  iron  cylinder,  about  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  in  length,  the  weight  of  which 
can  be  increased,  by  additional  weights,  from  six  thousand  to 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  road  material  is  placed 
upon  the  bed,  when  well  compressed  and  levelled,  in  layers 
of  about  four  inches,  each  layer  being  compressed  by  passing 
the  cylinder  several  times  over  it  before  a  new  one  is  laid  on. 
If  the  operation  of  rolling  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  the 
layer  of  stone  is  watered,  and  some  add  a  thin  laver  of  clean 
sand,  from  four  to  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over 
each  layer  before  it  is  rolled,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  surface  of  the  layer,  by  filling  the  voids  between  the 
broken-stone  fragments.  After  the  surface  has  been  well 
consolidated  by  rolling,  the  road  is  thrown  open  for  travel, 
and  all  ruts  and  other  displacement  of  the  stone  on  the  sur- 
face are  carefully  repaired,  by  adding  fresh  material,  and 
levelling  the  ridges  by  ramming. 
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Great  importance  is  attached  by  the  French  engineers  to 
the  use  of  the  iron  cyKnder  for  compressing  the  materials  of 
a  new  road,  and  to  minute  attention  to  daily  repairs.  It  is 
stated  that  by  the  nse  of  the  cylinder  the  road  is  presented 
at  once  in  a  good  ti'avelling  condition ;  the  wear  of  the  ma- 
terials is  less  than  by  the  old  method  of  gradually  consoli- 
dating them  by  the  travel ;  the  cost  of  repairs  during  the 
first  year  is  diminished  ;  it  gives  to  the  road-covering  a  more 
uniform  thickness,  and  admits  of  its  being  thinner  than  in  the 
usual  method. 

The  iron  roller  is  now  moved  by  a  locomotive,  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  a  suitable  gearing,  that  admits  of  reversing,  so 
as  to  travel  backward  and  forward  over  the  road  surface. 

7528.    Asphaltio  Road'ways  and  Side^walks.    In    pre- 
paring roadways  with  an  asphaltic  surface,  the  ground  or 
subsoil  is  first  made  level  crosswise,  and  very  compact,  by 
rolling  it  with  a  heavy  cylinder.     Upon  this  a  bed  of  hy- 
I  draulic  concrete,  consisting  of   one  part  in  volume  of  hy- 

>  draulic  mortar,  to  two  and  a  quarter  parts  in  volume  of 

f  ravel,  is  laid  to  the  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  inches, 
his  foundation  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  hard  and  dry 
[  before  the  asphalt  is  laid  over  it. 

The  asphaltic  rock  reduced  to  powder  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess is  uniformly  spread  over  the  concrete  bed,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  receiving  the  mastic^ 
to  the  depth  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  This  will  pro- 
duce a  layer  of  packed  material  varying  from  one  and  three- 
quarters  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 

The  packing  is  done  with  hot  irons  or  pestles,  worked  by 
hand,  and  applied  lightly,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth: 
surface.  After  the  upper  bed  is  compressed  in  this  manner 
to  a  proper  thickness,  a  thin  coat  or  fine  dry  powder,  the 
siftings  of  earth  or  of  mineral  coal  ashes,  is  spread  over  the 
surface  to  fill  up  inequalities,  and  the  suriace  is  again 
smoothed  over  by  a  fiat-iron,  heated  nearly  to  a  red  heat ; 
and,  whilst  the  asphalt  is  still  hot,  it  is  rolled  with  polished 
iron  rollers,  the  lighter,  weighing  four  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  being  first  applied,  and  then  a  heavier,  weighing 
three  thousand  pounds. 

Li  recommencing  work  on  an  unfinished  portion,  the  part 
to  which  the  fresh  material  is  to  be  joined  is  first  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  dust,  and  hot  asphalt  poured  over  it. 

For  sidewalks  the  asphaltic  rock  is  reduced  to  a  powder, 
either  by  crushing  it  under  rollers  or  by  roasting;  this  is 
then  sifted  through  wire  gauze,  with  meshes  of  one-tenth  of 
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an  inch.  This  powder  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  hot 
mineral  tar,  in  the  usual  way,  in  the  proportions  of  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  tar  to  four  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  of  powder.  This  mixture,  termed  mastic, 
,  can  be  cast  into  moulds  of  suitable  size  and  kept  for  use. 

To  onQ  hundred  pounds  of  this  mixture  five  or  six  pounds 
of  mineral  tar  are  added.  A  portion,  about  three  per  cent, 
of  the  mastic,  of  the  mineral  tar  is  first  heated  in  an  iron 
cylinder,  and  then  one-third  of  the  mastic  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  it  by  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  one  per  cent, 
more  of  the  tar  is  then  added,  and  next  another  third  of  the 
mastic,  and  the  remaining  portions  are  stirred  in  in  like 
manner.  When  the  whole  is  melted  one-half  the  gravel  is 
stirred  in,  and  then  the  remaining  half  in  the  same  way. 

In  warm  climates  the  mixture  may  receive  a  larger  dose  of 
gravel. 

When  the  subsoil  is  compact  and  dry  a  layer  of  concrete 
of  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness  is  spread  over  it,  and 
covered  by  a  layer  of  mortat  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  over 
this,  when  thoroughly  dry,  a  coat  of  one  inch  and  six-tenths 
of  the  prepared  mastic  concrete. 

When  the  soil  is  not  hard,  it  should  be  rammed  or  rolled 
to  make  it  so  before  receiving  the  hydraulic  concrete,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  three  inches  and  a  naif  thick,  the  other  two 
courses  being  the  same  as  before. 

The  mastic,  whilst  hot,  is  spread  uniformly  with  wooden 
trowels  over  the  mortar  bed ;  and  before  it  has  cooled  fine 
sand  is  sifted  over  the  surface. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  a  bed  of  hydraulic  concrete  and 
mortar  to  receive  the  mastic  concrete,  one  of  hot  graveU 
mixed  up  with  a  small  dose  of  mineral  tar,  is  laid,  and  over 
this  a  layer  of  concrete  mastic,  formed  of  the  fine  siftings  of 
mineral  coal  ashes,  mixed  iip  with  heated  mineral  tar,  is  laid 
to  form  the  tx)p  coating.  This,  in  like  maimer,  may  receive 
a  sifting  of  fine  sand.  EoUers  are  used  in  this  case  to  give 
compactness  to  the  bed  and  the  upper  layer. 

729.  Materials  and  Repairs.  The  materials  for  broken- 
stone  roads  should  be  hard  and  durable.  For  the  bottom 
layer  a  soft  stone,  or  a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft,  may  be 
used,  but  on  the  surface  none  but  the  hardest  stone  will  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  wheels.  The  stone  should  be  care* 
fully  broken  into  fragments  of  nearly  as  cubical  a  form  as 
practicable,  and  be  cleansed  from  dirt  and  of  all  very  small 
fragments.  The  broken  stone  should  be  kept  in  depots  at 
convenient  points  along  the  line  of  the  road  for  repairs. 
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Too  great  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  keeping  the 
road-sarface  free  from  au  accumulation  ot  mud  and  even 
of  dust  It  should  be  constantly  cleaned  by  scraping  and 
sweeping.  The  repairs  should  be  daily  made  by  adding  f  I'esh 
material  upon  all  points  where  hollows  or  I'uts  commence  to 
form.  It  is  recommended  by  some  that  when  fresh  material 
is  added,  the  surface  on  which  it  is  spread  should  be  broken 
with  a  pick  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the 
fresh  material  be  well  settled  by  ramming,  a  small  quantity 
of  clean  sand  being  added  to  make  the  stone  pack  better. 
When  not  daily  repaired  by  persons  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  keep  the  road  in  good  order,  general  repairs  should  be 
made  in  the  months  of  October  and  April,  by  removing  all 
accumulations  of  mud,  cleaning  out  the  side  channels  and 
other  drains,  and  adding  fresh  material  where  requisite. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  road-surface  at  all  times 
free  from  an  accumulation  ot  mud  and  dust,  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  surface  in  a  unifonn  state  of  evenness,  by  the  daily 
addition  of  fresh  material,  wherever  the  wear  is  sufficient  to 
call  for  it,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  Without 
this  constant  supervision,  the  best  constructed  road  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  unfit  for  travel,  and  with  it  the  weajkest  may  at 
all  times  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  fair  state. 

730^  Cross  Dimensions  of  Heads.  A  road  thirty  feet  in 
width  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  carriage-way  of  the  most  fre- 
quented thoroughfares  between  cities.  A  width  of  forty,  or 
even  sixty  feet,  may  be  given  near  cities,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  ti-ansportation  is  effected  by  land.  For  cross  i-oads 
and  others  of  minor  importance,  the  width  may  be  reduced 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The"  width  should  be 
at  least  sufficient  to  allow  two  of  the  ordinan^  carriages  of 
the  country  to  pass  each  other  with  safety.  In  all  cases,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  unnecessary  width  increases 
both  the  first  cost  of  construction,  and  the  expense  of  annual 
repairs. 

V  ery  wide  roads  have,  in  some  cases,  been  used,  the  centre 
part  only  receiving  a  road-covering,  and  the  wings,  termed 
summer  roads,  being  formed  on  the  natural  surface  of  the 
subsoil.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  relieve  the  road-cov- 
ering from  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  the  lighter  kind 
of  vehicles  during  the  summer,  as  the  wings  present  a  more 
pleasant  surface  lor  travelling  in  that  season.    But  little  is 

Sined  by  this  system  under  this  point  of  view ;    and  it  has 
e  inconvenience  of  forming  during  the   winter  a   large 
quantity  of  mud,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  road-covering. 
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There  should  be  at  least  one  f <x)t-path,  from  five  to  six  feet 
wide,  and  not  more  than  nine  inches  higher  than  the  bottom 
of  the  side  channels.  The  surface  of  the  foot-path  shonld 
have  a  pitch  of  two  inches,  towards  the  side  channels,  to 
convey  its  surface-water  into  them.  When  the  natural  soil  is 
firm  and  sandy,  or  gravelly,  its  surface  will  serve  for  the  foot 
path ;  but  in  other  cases  me  natural  soil  must  be  thrown  ont 
to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  excavation  be  filled  with  fine 
clean  gravel. 

To  prevent  the  foot-path  from  being  damaged  by  the  cur- 
rent of  water  in  the  side  channels,  its  slide  suvpe,  next  to  the 
side  channel,  must  be  protected  by  a  facing  oi  good  sods,  or 
of  dry  stone. 

As  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  keeping  the  road- way  in 
a  good  travelling  state,  that  its  surface  should  be  kept  dry,  it 
wul  be  necessary  to  remore  from  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
objects  that  might  obstruct  the  action  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun  on  its  surface.  Fences  and  hedges  along  the  road  should 
not  be  higher  than  five  feet ;  and  no  trees  should  be  suffered 
to  stand  on  the  road-side  of  the  side-drains,  for  independently 
of  shading  the  road-way,  their  roots  would  in  time  throw  up 
the  road-covering. 

731.  Plank-Roads.  Plank-roads  were  very  popular  a  few 
years  since.  The  road  was  carefully  gradea,  then  stringeis 
— one  on  each  side — were  imbedded  in  the  earth,  and  upon 
these  were  laid  planks,  three-  or  four  inches  thick,  forming  a 
continuous  floor.  When  the  planks  are  new  and  well  laid 
this  makes  a  veiy  agreeable  road  for  haulage  and  for  pleasure 
rides,  but  when  the  planks  become  worn  and  displaced  it 
makes  a  very  disagreeable  road.  As  a  general  thing  they 
have  been  abandoned,  except  in  certain  localities  where  they 
are  maintained  on  account  of  peculiar  circumstances,  A 
good  gravel  road  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable,*  and 
m  the  long  run  makes  a  much  better  road.  Many  plank- 
roads  have  been  changed  to  McAdam  or  to  Telford  roads. 

EL 

EAILWAYS. 

732.  A  railway^  or  railroad^  is  a  track  for  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  to  run  on,  which  is  formed  of  iron  bare  placed  in 
two  parallel  lines  and  resting  on  firm  supports. 

733.  Rails.  The  iron  ways  first  l^id  down,  and  termed 
tramways^  were  made  of  narrow  mm  plates,  cast  in  short 
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lengths,  with  an  upright  flanch  on  the  exterior  to  confine  the 
wheel  within  the  track.  The  plates  were  found  to  be  de- 
ficient in  strength,  and  were  replaced  by  others  to  which  a 
vertical  rib  was  added  under  the  plate.  This  rib  was  of  uni- 
form breadth,  and  of  the  shape  ox  a  semi-ellipse  in  elevation. 
This  form  of  tramway,  although  superior  in  strength  to  the 
first,  was  still  found  not  to  won^  well,  as  the  miid  which  ac- 
cumulated between  the  flanch  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
Presented  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  force  of  ti-action, 
'o  obviate  this  defect,  iron  bars  of  a  semi-elliptical  shape  in 

Fig.  2OT— Bepreaents  a  orosa-Rection  a,  of  the  fluh-bellied 
rail  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchenter  Railway,  and  the 
method  in  which  it  is  secured  'to  its  chair.  The  rail  is 
formed  with  a  alight  projection  ut  bottom,  which  fits 
into  a  oorroBpoDdinir  notch  in  the  dde  of  the  chair  b. 
An  iron  wedse  c  is  inserted  into  a  notoh  on  the  opposite 
Pide  of  the  chair,  and  confines  the  rail  in  its  place. 

elevation,  which  received  the  name  of  edge-rails^  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  plates  of  the  tramway.  The  cross-sections  of 
these  rails  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  227,  the  top  surface 
being  slightly  convex,  and  sufficiently  broad  to  preserve  the 
tire  of  the  wheel  from  wearing  unevenly.  This  change  in 
the  fonn  of  the  rail  introduced  a  corresponding  one  in  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  which  were  made  with  a  flanch  on  the 
interior  to  confine  them  within  the  rails  of  the  track. 

The  cast-iron  edge-rail  was  found  upon  trial  to  be  subject 
to  many  defects,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  materiaL 
As  it  was  necessary  to  cast  the  rails  in  short  lengths  of  three 
or  four  feet,  the  tract  presented  a  number  of  joints,  which 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  a  uniform  surface. 
The  rails  were  found  to  break  readily,  and  the  surface  upon 
which  the  wheels  ran  wore  unevenly.  These  imperfections 
finally  led  to  the  substitution  of  wrought  iron  for  cast  iron. 

734.  The  wrought-iron  rails  first  brought  into  use  received 
nearly  the  same  Siape  in  cross-section  and  elevation  as  the 
cast-iron  rail.  They  were  formed  by  rolling  them  out  in  a 
rolling-mill  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  rail  its  proper  shape. 
The  length  of  the  rail  was  usually  fifteen  feet,  the  bottom  of 

L  Fig.  998— -Repreaentii  a  side  elevation  of  a  portion  of 
^     a  flsh-bellied  nU. 


it  (Fig.  228)  presenting  an  undulating  outline  so  disposed  as 
to  give  the  rail  a  bearing  point  on  supports  placed  three  feet 
apart  between  their  cmtres.  This  form,  known  as  the  jish- 
helZy  rail,  was  adopted  as  presenting  the  greatest  strength  for 
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the  same  amount  of  metal.  It  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be 
liable  to  many  inconveniences.  The  rails  break  at  about 
nine  inches  from  the  supports,  or  one  fourth  of  the  distance 
between  the  bearing  points,  and  from  the  cui'ved  form  of  the 
bottom  of  the  rail  they  do  not  admit  of  being  supported 
throughout  their  length. 

735.  The  form  of  rail  at  present  in  most  general  use  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  jpa/raUd,  or  straight  rail,  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  rail  being  parallel ;  or  as  the  T,  or  H  rail, 
from  the  form  of  the  cross-section. 

A  variety  of  forms  of  cross-section  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  parallel  rail.    The  moi-e  usual  form  is  that  (Fig.  229)  in 


fig,  SS9— Bepreaentt  a  eroroBection  a 
of  a  parallel  rail  of  the  form  generaflj 
adopted  in  the  U.  Stabea.  The  lafl 
may  be  confined  to  its  ohalr  h  bj 
two  wooden  keys  c  (m  each  ade, 
which  are  formed  of  haid  oompreesed 
wood.  At  the  present  time  two  iroa 
straps  are  used  instead  of  the  keys  c 
e,  which  are  firmly  bolted  to  the  raHi. 
This  form  is  called  a  Ifeh-joint.  In 
this  case  the  projection  b  is  omitted. 
A  Tcry  great  variety  of  ^ttoet  are  la 


which  the  top  is  shaped  like  the  same  part  in  the  fish-belly 
rail,  the  bottom  being  widened  out  to  give  the  rail  a  more 
stable  seat  on  its  supports.  In  some  cases  the  top  and  bot- 
tom are  made  alike  to  admit  of  turning  the  rail.  The  great- 
est deviation  from  the  usual  form  is  in  the  rail  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  England  (Fig.  230),  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  in  Canada ;  but  this  form  is  rapidly  going  out  of  use. 


"Fig.  SSn — BepresigitB  a  croes-sectton  of  the  rail  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  England.  This  rail  is  laid  on  a  oontinn- 
ons  snpport,  and  is  fastened  to  it  by  screws  on  each  side  ot 
the  rail.  A  piece  of  tarred  felt  waa  inserted  heiweeu  the 
base  of  the  rail  and  its  support. 


The  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  a  rail  should  be  such 
that  the  deflection  in  the  centre  between  any  two  points  of 
support,  caused  by  the  heaviest  loads  upon  the  track,  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  cause  any  very  appreciable  increase  of 
resistance  to  the  force  of  traction.  *  The  greatest  deflection, 
as  laid  down  by  some  writers,  should  not  exceed  three-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  for  the  usual  bearing  of  three  feet  between 
the  points  of  support.  The  top  of  the  rail  is  usually  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  in  depth.  This  has 
been  found  to  present  a  good  bearing  surface  for  the  wheels^ 
and  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  the  top  from  being  crushed 
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by  the  weight  npon  the  rail.  The  thickness  of  the  rib  ^v^aries 
between  half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
total  depth  of  the  rail  from  three  to  five  inches.  The  thick- 
ness and  breadth  of  the  bottom  have  been  varied  according  to 
the  strength  and  stability  demanded  by  the  traflSic. 

736r  Steel  Rails.  Rails  made  entirely  of  steely  or  of 
wrought  iron,  with  a  thin  bar  of  steel  forming  the  top  surface, 
or  steel-tap  J  or  sted-headed  rails  as  they  are  termed,  from  their 
superior  strength  and  durability,  are  coming  into  general  use 
in  replacing  the  worn-out  wrought-iron  rails  of  old  roads. 
Steel  obtained  from  any  of  the  usual  processes,  either  cast, 
puddled,  or  Bessemer  steel,  may  be  used  for  the  steel  heads 
of  rails. 

From  the  experience  of  Swedish  engineers  it  appears  that 
solid  Bessemer  steel  rails  of  the  best  charcoal  pig-iron  may  be 
made  10  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  best  English  wrought-iron 
rails,  a  result  which  has  been  carried  into  practice  on  the 
Austrian  railways. 

The  durability  of  iron  rails  appears  to  depend  principally 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  welding,  the  chief  cause  of  their 
want  of  durability  arising  from  the  lamination  caused  by  im- 
perfect welding. 

Formerly  wrought-iron  rails  were  made  partly  by  hammer- 
ing and  partly  by  rolling.  At  present  rolling  alone  is  used, 
and  the  results  are  said  to  be  more  satisfactory,  whilst  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  more  simple. 

The  resistance  to  wear  of  rails,  from  English  experience,  it 
is  said,  may  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the  speed  and  of 
the  weight  passing  over  them.  The  rule  proposed  for  the 
work  that  rails  may  be  subjected  to  is  220,000,000.  tons  trans- 
ported at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.  The  length  of 
time  that  iron  rails  will  last  in  any  given  case  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  tons  transported  by  the  rate  of 
speed  per  hour  and  dividing  by  220. 

737.  Supports.  The  rails  are  laid  upon  supports  of  tim- 
ber or  stone.  The  supports  should  present  a  firm,  unyield- 
ing bed  to  the  rails,  so  as  to  prevent  all  displacement,  either 
in  a  lateral  or  a  vertical  direction,  from  the  pressure  thrown 
upon  them. 

Considerable  diversity  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  practice  of" 
engineers  on  this  point  On  the  earlier  roads,  heavy  stone 
blocks  were  mostly  used  for  supports,  but  these  were  found  to 
require  great  precautions  to  render  them  firm,  and  they  were,, 
moreover,  liable  to  split  from  the  means  taken  to  confine  the* 
rails  to  them.  Timoer  is  generally  preferred  to  ston6.  It 
38 
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affords  a  more  agreeable  road  for  travel,  and  gives  a  better 
lateral  support  to  the  rails  than  stone  blocks,  and  the  weaF 
upon  the  locomotive  and  other  machinery  is  less  severe. 

The  usual  method  of  placing  timber  supports  is  transversely 
to  the  track,  each  support,  termed  a  sleeper,  or  cross-tie^ 
being  formed  of  a  piece  of  timber  six  or  eight  inches  square. 
The  ordinary  distance  between  the  centre  lines  of  tbe  sup- 
ports is  three  feet  for  rails  of  the  usual  dimensions.  With  a 
greater  bearing,  rails  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  do  not  pre- 
sent sufficient  stiffness.  The  sleepers,  when  formed  of  round 
timber,  should  be  squared  on  the  upper  and  lower  surface. 
On  some  of  the  recent  railways  in  England,  sleepers  present- 
ing in  cross  section  a  right-angled  triangle  have  been  used, 
the  right  angle  being  at  the  bottom.  They  are  represented  to 
be  more  convenient  in  setting,  and  to  offer  a  more  stable  sap- 
port  than  those  of  th^  usual  form.  The  sleepers  are  placed 
either  upon  the  ballasting  of  the  roadway,  or  upon  longitudi- 
nal beams  laid  beneatli  them  along  the  line  of  the  rails.  The 
latter  is  indispensable  upon  new  embankments  to  prevent  the 
ends  of  the  sleepers  from  settling  unequally.  Thick  plank^ 
about  eight  inches  broad  and  three  or  four  inches  thick,  is 
usually  employed  for  the  longitudinal  supports  of  the  sleepers. 

On  some  of  the  more  recent  railways  in  England,  the  rails 
have  been  laid  upon  longitudinal  beams,  presenting  a  con- 
tinuous support  to  the  rail,  the  beams  resting  upon  cro8s-tie& 

738.  Ballast.  A  covering  of  broken  stone,  or  clean  coarse 
gravel,  or  of  any  other  material  that  will  allow  the  water  to 
drain  off  freely,  is  laid  upon  the  natural  surface  of  the  excavar 
tions  and  embankments,  to  form  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
supports.  This  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  haUast. 
Its  thickness  is  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches.  Open  or  broken- 
stone  drains  should  be  placed  beneath  the  ballasting  to  convey 
off  the  surface  water.  The  parts  of  the  ballasting  upon  whicn 
the  supports  rest  should  be  well  rammed,  or  rolled ;  and  it 
should  be  well  packed  beneath  and  around  the  supports. 
After  the  rails  are  laid,  another  layer  of  broken  stone  or 
gravel  should  be  added,  the  surface  of  which  should  be 
slightly  convex  and  about  three  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
rails. 

739.  Temporary  Rail^^ays  of  Wood  and  Iron.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  railways  into  the  United  States,  the  tracks 
were  formed  of  flat  iron  bars  laid  upon  longitudinal  beams. 
The  iron  bars  were  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
top  surface  being  slightly  convex.    They  were  placed  on  the 
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longitudinal  beamB,  a  little  back  from  the  inner  edge,  the 
side  of  the  beam  near  the  top  being  bevelled  off,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  beam  by  screws  or  spikes,  which  passed 
through  elliptical  holes  with  a  countersink  to  receive  the 
heads  of  the  spikes ;  the  holes  receiving  this  shape  to  allow 
of  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  oar,  without  displac- 
ing the  fastenings.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  supported 
by  cross  sleepers,  with  which  they  were  connected  by  wedges 
that  confined  the  beams  in  notches  cut  into  the  sleepers  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  longitudinal  beams  were  usually  about  six 
inches  in  breadth,  and  nine  inches  in  depth,  and  in  as  long 
lengths  as  they  could  be  procured.  The  joints  between  the 
bars  were  either  square  or  oblique,  and  a  piece  of  iron  or  zinc 
was  inserted  into  the  beams  at  the  joint,  to  prevent  the  end 
of  the  rail  from  being  crushed  into  the  wood  by  the  wheels. 

In  some  instances  the  bars  were  fastened  to  long  stone 
blpcks,  but  this  method  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  stone  was 
rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  wheels ;  besides  which, 
the  rigid  nature  of  the  stone  rendered  tlie  travelling  upon  it 
excessively  disagreeable. 

This  system  of  railway,  whose  chief  recommendation  is 
economy  in  the  first  cost,  has  gradually  given  place  to  the 
solid  rail.  Besides  the  want  of  durability  of  the  structure,  it 
does  not  possess  suflicient  strength  for  a  heavy  traffic. 

740.  Gauge.  The  distance  between  the  two  lines  of  rails 
of  a  track,  termed  the  gauge^  which  has  been  adopted  for  the 
^reat  majority  of  the  railways  in  England,  and  also  with  us, 
IS  4  feet  8i  inches.  This  gauge  appears  to  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  mconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  different  gauge  upon 
new  lines.  The  greatest  deviation  yet  made  from  the  estab- 
lished gauge  is  in  that  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway,  in 
which  the  gauge  is  seven  feet.  Engineers  are  generally 
agreed  that  with  a  wider  gauge  the  wheels  of  railway  cars 
could  be  made  of  greater  diameter  than  they  now  receive, 
and  be  placed  outside  of  the  cars  instead  of  under  them  as  at 

{)resent ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  might  bo  placed 
ower,  and  more  steadiness  of  motion  and  greater  security  at 
high  velocities  be  attained.  All  roads  having  a  gauge  above 
4  leet  8i  inches  are  inclined  rather  to  reduce  them  to  that 
gauge  or  use  a  tliird  rail  so  as  to  run  the  cars  of  that  gauge 
over  their  own. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  subject  of  roads  of 
'very  nwrrow  gauge  has  been  much  discussed.    The  advan- 
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tageB  principally  claimed  for  roads  of  this  kind  are:  Ist, 
great  reduction  in  first  cost ;  2^,  allowing  steeper  grades  and 
carves  of  smaller  radius ;  3d,  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  road 
on  accoimt  of  the  rolling  stock  beinff  much  lighter ;  4th,  the 
ratio  of  live  to  dead  weight  is  much  less.  Some  lines  have 
been  made  with  a  2^-foot  gauge,  but  the  advocates  of  narrow 
gauge  generally  recommend  a  3-foot  gauge.  The  latter  is 
the  gauffe  of  the  Denver  and  Texas  narrow-gauge  road. 

In  a  double  track  the  distance  between  the  two  tracks  is 
generally  the  same  as  the  gauge ;  and  the  distance  between 
me  outside  rail  of  a  track,  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation, 
or  embankment,  is  seldom  made  greater  than  six  feet,  as  this 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  t£e  cars  from  going  over  an 
embankment  were  they  to  nm  off  the  rails. 

74L  On  all  straight  portions  of  a  track,  the  supports  should 
be  on  a  level  transversely,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
track  longitudinally.  The  top  surface  of  the  rail  should  jn- 
cline  inward,  to  conform  to  tne  conical  form  of  the  wheels ; 
this  is  now  usually  effected  by  giving  the  chair  the  requisite 
pitch,  or  by  forming  the  top  surface  with  the  requisite  bevel 
lor  this  purpose. 

742.  Curves.  In  the  curved  portions  of  a  track  the  cen- 
trifugal force  tends  to  force  the  carriage  towards  the  outside 
rail  of  the  curve,  and  by  elevating  the  outer  rail  the  force  of 
gravity  tends  to  draw  it  towards  the  inside  raiL  From  the 
above  conditions  of  equilibrium  the  elevation  which  the  ex- 
terior rail  should  receive  above  the  interior  can  be  readily 
calculated.  The  method  adopted  is  to  give  the  exterior  rau 
an  elevation  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flanchof  the  wheel  from 
being  driven  against  the  side  of  the  rail  when  the  car  is  mov- 
ing at  the  highest  supposed  velocity ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
give  the  inclined  plane  across  the  track,  on  which  the  wheels 
rest,  an  inclination  such  that  the  tendency  of  the  wheels  to 
slide  towards  the  interior  rail  shall  alone  counteract  the  cen- 
trifugal force. 
4-  743.  Sidings,  etc.  On  single  lines  of  railways  short  por- 
tions of  a  track,  termed  sidingsy  are  placed  at  convenient  in- 
tervals along  the  main  track,  to  enable  cars  going  in  opposite 
directions  to  cross  each  other,  one  train  passing  into  the  siding 
and  stopping  while  the  otlier  proceeds  on  me  main  track. 
On  double  hues  arrangements,  termed  croaamgs^  are  made  to 
enable  trains  to  pass  from  one  track  into  the  ower,  as  cirenm- 
stances  may  require.  The  position  of  sidings  and  their 
length  will  depend  entirely  on  local  circumstances,  as  the 
length  of  the  trains,  the  number  daily,  etc. 
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The  manner  generally  adopted,  of  connecting  the  main 
track  with  a  siding,  or  a  crossing,  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
(Fig.  231)  in  having  two  short  lengths  of  the  opposite  rails 
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Flff.  S31  —  Eeprescnts 
the  aUding  switchfli^ 
or  raiU,  for  oonnect- 
ing  a  mding  with  the 
xuftin  track. 

a,  a,  rails  oonnected 
by  an  iron  rod  ft,  by 
which  they  can  be 
tamed  aroond  the 
joints  o,  o. 

e,  c,  rafls  of  main 
track. 

d,  d,  rails  of  siding. 

of  the  main  track,  where  the  siding  or  crossing  joins  it, 
movable  around  one  of  their  ends,  so  that  the  other  can  be 
displaced  from  the  line  of  the  main  track,  and  be  joined 
witn  that  of  the  siding,  or  crossing,  on  the  passage  ox  a  car 
out  of  the  main  track.  These  movable  portions  of  rails  are 
connected  and  kept  parallel  by  a  long  cross-bolt,  to  the  end 
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Fig.  983— Bopretents  a  plain  M,  and  section  N,  of  a  fixed  oroMing  plate.  The  plate  A  is  of 
oast-iron,  with  vertical  ribs  c^  a,  an  the  bottom,  to  gire  it  the  requisite  strength.  Wrought- 
iron  bars  a,  a,  placed  in  the  lines  of  the  two  intersecting  rails  d,  d«  are  firmly  screwed  to 
the  plate ;  a  sofllcient  space  being  left  between  them  and  the  rails  for  the  flanch  of  the 
wheel  to  pass. 

of  which  a  vertical  lever  is  attached  to  draw  them  forward,  or 
shove  them  back. 

At  the  point  where  the  rails  of  the  two  tracks  intersect,  a 
cast-iron  plate,  termed  a  orosaing-plate  (Fig.  232),  is  placed  to 
connect  tne  rails.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  arranged  either 
with  grooves  in  the  lines  of  the  rails  to  admit  the  flanch  of 
the  wheel  in  passing,  the  tire  running  upon  the  surface  of  the 
plate ;  or  wrought-iron  bars  are  affixed  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  angle  between  tne  rails  of  the  main  tracks  and  those 
of  a  siding  or  crossing,  termed  the  cmgle  of  deflection^  should 
not  be  greater  than  2**  or  3^.    The  connecting  rails  between 
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the  straight  portions  of  the  tracks  should  be  of  the  shape  of 
an  S  curve,  in  order  that  the  passage  nfiaj  be  gradually 
effected.  At  the  present  time  switch  rails  and  frogs  of  pecu- 
liar construction  are  in  use,  which  are  so  made  and  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  main  track  unbroken,  so  that  if  the  switch  is 
wrongly  placed  the  train  on  the  main  track  will  not  run  off. 
There  are  many  devices  for  securing  this  result 

744.  Tum-plates.  Where  one  track  intersects  another 
under  a  considerable  angle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  method  of  connecting  them,  what  is  termed 
a  tv/rrirplate^  or  turn-table.  This  consists  of  a  strong  circular 
platform  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  movable  around  its  centre  by 
means  of  conical  rollers  beneath  it  running  upon  iron  roUer- 
ways.  Two  rails  are  laid  upon  the  platform  to  receive  the 
car,  which  is  transferred  from  one  track  to  the  other  by  turn- 
ing the  platform  sufficiently  to  place  the  rails  upon  it  in  the 
same  line  as  those  of  the  track  to  be  passed  into. 

745.  Street  oroBsings.  When  a  track  intersects  a  road,  or 
street,  upon  the  same  level  with  it,  the  rail  must  be  guarded 
by  cast-iron  plates  laid  on  each  side  of  it,  sufficient  space  be- 
ing left  between  them  and  the  rail  for  the  play  of  the  iianch. 
The  top  of  the  plates  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
rail.  Wherever  it  is  practicable  a  drain  should  be  placed  be- 
neath, to  receive  the  mud  and  dust  which,  accumulating  be- 
tween the  plates  and  rail,  might  interfere  with  the  passing  of 
the  cars  along  the  rails. 

746.  Gradients.  From  various  experiments  npon  the 
friction  of  cars  upon  railways,  it  appears  that  the  angle  of 
repose  is  about  yj^,  but  that  in  descending  gradients  much 
steeper,  the  velocity  due  to  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity 
soon  attains  its  greatest  limit  and  remains  constant,  from  the 
resistance  caused  by  the  air. 

The  limit  of  the  velocity  thus  attained  upon  gradients  of 
any  degree,  whether  the  train  descends  by  the  action  of  grav- 
ity alone,  or  by  the  combined  action  of  the  motive-power  of 
the  engine  and  gravity,  cau  be  readily  determined  for  any 
given  load.  From  calculation  and  experiment  it  appears  that 
heavy  trains  may  descend  gradients  of  yjp  without  attaining 
a  greater  velocity  than  about  40  or  60  miles  an  hour,  by  al- 
lowing them  to  run  freely  without  applying  the  brake  to 
check  the  speed.  By  the  application  oi  the  brake,  the  velo- 
city may  be  kept  within  any  limit  of  safety  upon  much  steeper 
gradients.  The  only  question,  then,  in  comparing  the  ad- 
vantages of  different  gradients,  is  one  of  the  comparative  cost 
between  the  loss  of  power  and  speed,  on  the  one  hand^  for 
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ascending  trains  on  steep  gradients,  and  that  of  the  heavy  ex- 
cavations, tunnels,  and  embankments  on  the  other,  which 
mav  be  required  by  lighter  gradients. 

In  distributing  the  gradients  along  a  line,  engineers  are 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  nave  steep 

gradients  upon  short  portions  of  the  line,  than  to  overcome 
le  same  difference  of  level  by  gradients  less  steep  upon 
longer  developments. 

'M7.  In  steep  gradients^  where  locomotive  power  cannot  be 
employed,  stationary  power  is  used,  the  trains  being  dragged 
up,  or  lowered,  by  i-opes  connected  with  a  suitable  mechan- 
ism, worked  by  stationary  power  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
plane.  The  inclined  planes,  with  stationary  powers,  gener- 
ally receive  a  uniform  slope  throughout.  The  portion  of  the 
track  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  plane  should  be  level  for 
a  sufficient  distance  back,  to  receive  the  ascending  or  descend- 
ing trains.  The  axes  of  the  level  portion  should,  when  prac- 
ticable, be  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  that  of  the  axis  of  the 
inclined  plane. 

Small  rollers,  or  sheeves,  are  placed  at  suitable  distances 
along  the  axis  of  the  inclined  plane,  upon  which  the  rope 
rests. 

Within  a  few  years  back  flexible  bands  of  rolled  hoop-iron 
have  been  substituted  for  ropes  on  some  of  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  found  to  work 
well,  presenting  more  durability  and  being  less  expensive 
than  ropes. 

On  very,  steep  gradients  the  expedient  of  a  third  rail 
in  the  centre  oi  tlie  track,  and  raised  rather  above  the  plane 
of  the  other  two  rails,  has  been  used.  Two  horizontal  wheels 
nndemeath  the  locomotive  run  on  this  rail,  and  may  be 
tightened  to  any  desirable  degree  of  compression  on  it.  In 
this  way  a  gradient  of  440  feet  per  mile  is  used  over  Mont 
Cenis.  Without  the  intermediate  rail  grades  as  steep  as  280, 
and  in  one  case  304  feet  per  mile,  have  been  ascended  by 
means  of  the  adhesive  power  of  the  locomotive  only.  But 
such  grades  will  never  be  sought;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  will  be  avoided  when  possible.  Grades  of  50  and  60 
feet  to  the  mile  are  very  common.  The  maximum  grade 
allowable  by  law  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  tho 
same  as  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  viz.,  116 
feet  per  mile. 

743.  Tunnels.  The  choice  between  deep  cutting  and  tun- 
nelling, will  depend  upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  two,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.    When  the  cost  of  the  two  methods 
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would  be  about  equal,  and  the  slopes  of  the  deep  cut  are  not 
liable  to  slips,  it  is  usually  more  advantageous  to  resort  to 
deep  cutting  than  to  tunnelling.  So  much,  however,  will  de- 
pend upon  local  circumstances,  that  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  two  methods  can  only  be  decided  upon  under- 
standingly  when  these  are  known. 

't  ^749.  The  operations  in  Tunnelling  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  work  is  commenced  by  setting  out,  in 
the  first  place,  with  great  accuracy  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  profile  line  contained  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
axis  of  the  .tunnel.  At  suitable  intervals  along  this  line 
vertical  pits,  tenned  working  shafts^  are  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  top,  or  crown  of  the  tunnel.  The  shafts  and  excavations, 
which  form  the  entrances  to  the  tunnel,  are  connected,  when 
the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  by  a  small  excavation  termed  a 
headin^^  or  drift^  usually  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  in  height,  which  is  made  along  the  crown  of 
the  tunnel.  After  me  drift  is  completed,  tlie  excavation  for 
the  tunnel  is  gradually  enlarged;  the  excavated  earth  is 
raised  through  the  working  snafts,  and  at  the  same  time  i! 

carried  out  at  the  ends.     The  dimensions  and  form  of  the  cross  ^ 

section  of  the  excavation  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  object  of  the  tunnel  as  a  communication. 
In  solid  rock  the  sides  of  the  excavation  are  usually  vertical ; 
the  top  receives  an  arched  form ;  and  the  bottom  is  horizontal. 
In  soils  wliich  require  to  be  sustained  by  an  arch,  the  excava- 
tion shoiild  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  form  of 
cross  section  of  the  arch. 

In  tunnels  through  unstratified  rocks,  the  sides  and  roof 
may  be  safely  left  unsupported ;  but  in  stratified  rocks  there 
is  danger  of  blocks  becoming  detached  and  falling ;  wherever 
tliis  is  to  be  apprehended,  the  top  of  the  tunnel  should  be 
supported  by  an  arch. 

Tunnelling  in  loose  soils  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous 
operations  of  the  miner's  art,  requiring  the  greatest  precau- 
tions in  supporting  the  sides  of  the  excavations  by  strong 
rough  framework,  covered  by  a  sheathing  of  boards,  to  secure 
the  workmen  from  danger.  When  in  such  cases  the  drift 
cannot  be  extended  throughout  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  the 
excavation  is  advanced  only  a  few  feet  in  each  direction 
from  the  bottom  of  the  working  shafts,  and  is  gradually 
widened  and  depended  to  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  to 
receive  the  mason ly  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  immediately 
commenced  below  each  working  shaft,  and  is  carried  forward 
in  both  directions  towards  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel. 
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750.  Masonry  of  Tunnels.    The  cross  section  of  the  arch 
of  a  tunnel  (Fig.  233)  is  usually  an  oval  segment,  formed  of 
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arcs  of  circles  for  the  sides  and  top,  resting  on  an  inverted 
arch  at  bottom.  The  tunnels  on  some  of  the  recent  railways 
in  England  are  from  24  to  30  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same 
height  from  the  level  of  the  rails  to  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
The  usual  thickness  of  the  arch  is  eighteen  inches.  Brick 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement  is  generally  used  for  the  masonry, 
an  askew-back  course  of  stone  being  placed  at  the  junction  ot 
the  sides  and  the  inverted  arch.  The  masonry  is  constructed 
in  short  lengths  of  about  twenty  feet,  depending,  however, 
upon  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation. As  the  sides  of  the  arch  are  carried  up,  the  frame- 
work supporting  the  earth  behind  is  gradually  removed,  and 
the  space  between  the  back  of  the  masonry  and  the  sides  of 
the  excavation  is  filled  in  with  earth  well  rammed.  This 
operation  should  be  carefully  attended  to  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  backing  of  the  arch,  so  that  the  masonry  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  effects  of  any  sudden  yielding  of  the 
earth  around  it. 

75L  The  earth  at  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  is  supported  by  a 
retaining  wall,  usually  faced  with  stone.  These  walls,  termed 
the  fronts  of  the  tunnel,  are  generally  finished  with  the 
usual  architectural  designs  for  gateways.  To  secure  the  ends 
of  the  arch  from  the  pressure  oi  the  earth  above  them,  cast- 
iron  plates  of  the  same  shape  and  depth  as  the  top  of  the 
arch,  are  inserted  within  the  masonry,  a  short  distance  from 
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the  ends,  and  are  secured    by  wrought-iron    rods  firmly 
anchored  to  the  masonry  at  some  distance  from  each  end. 

752.  The  working  shafts,  which  are  generally  made  cylin- 
drical and  faced  with  brick,  rest  upon  strong  curbs  of  cast 
iron,  inserted  into  the  masonry  of  the  arch.  The  diameter  of 
the  shaft  within  is  ordinarily  nine  feet. 

753.  The  ordinary  difficulties  of  tunnelling  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  soil  through  which 
the  work  is  driven.  Pumps,  or  other  suitable  machinery  for 
raising  water,  placed  in  the  working  shafts,  will  in  some 
cases  be  requisite  to  keep  them  and  the  drift  free  from  water 
until  an  outlet  can  be  obtained  for  it  at  the  ends,  by  a  drain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  drift  Sometimes,  when  the  water  is 
found  to  gain  upon  the  pumps  at  some  distance  above  the 
level  of  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  an  outlet  may  be  obtained 
for  it  by  driving  above  the  tunnel  a  drift-way  between  the 
shafts,  giving  it  a  suitable  slope  from  the  centre  to  the  two 
extremities  to  convey  the  water  off  rapidly. 

In  tunnels  for  railways,  a  drain  should  be  laid  under  the 
balasting  along  the  axis,  upon  the  inverted  arch  of  the  bottom. 

Tunnelling  in  rock  is  greatly  facilitated  at  the  present 
day  by  power-drilling-machines,  which  are  driven  by  com- 
pressed air.  By  this  means  they  are  able  to  advance  three 
times  as  fast  a£  by  hand  labor.  The  compressed  air  greatly 
facilitates  ventilation.  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  (nearly  l  miles 
long)  $ind  the  Hoosac  tunnel  (about  4  miles  long)  have  been 
driven  in  this  way,  and  the  St.  Godard  tunnel  (nearly  13  miles 
long)  is  now  in  process  of  construction  on  the  same  plan. 

754.  The  following  ^tracts  ai'C  made  from  a  series  of 
papers,  published  in  the  London  Engineering^  from  Oct  7, 
1870,  to  December  30, 1870,  giving  a  translation  of  a  work 
by  Baron  von  Weber,  Director  of  the  State' Railways  of  Sax- 
ony, with  running  comments  by  the  translator,  detailing  the 
experiments  made  by  the  author,  and  giving  his  deductions 
from  them,  on  the  Stability  of  the  Permanent  Way. 

Baron  von  Weber  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  minimum  thickness  which  would  be  given  to 
the  web  of  a  rail,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  still  possess 
a  greater  power  of  resistance  to  lateral  forces  than  the  fasten- 
ings by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  sleepers. 

755.  Resistanoe  of  Rail  to  Ijateral  Forces.  From  the 
experiments  the  result  was  deduced,  that  the  least  thickness 
ever  given  to  the  webs  of  rails  in  practice  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient, and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  roll  webs  i  in.  thick, 
such  webs  would  be  amply  strong,  if  it  were  not  that  thero 
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would  be  a  chance  of  their  being  torn  at  the  points  where 
they  are  traversed  by  the  fish-plate  bolts.  Baron  von  Weber 
concludes  that  webs  f  in.  or  i  in.  thick  are  amply  strong 
enough  for  rails  of  any  ordinary  height,  and  that  in  fact  the 
web^  should  be  made  as  thin  as  the  process  of  rolling,  and 
as  the  provision  of  sufficient  bearing  for  the  fish-plate  bolts 
will  permit. 

756.  Stability  of  the  Permanent  Way.  The  stability  of 
a  permanent  way  structure  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  con- 
sidered by  Baron  von  Weber  as  depending  upon  the  bed- 
ding of  the  sleepers  in  the  ballast,  tlie  friction  of  the  rails  up- 
on the  sleepers,  the  strength  of  the  spikes  or  other  fastenings, 
and,  lastly,  upon  the  strength  of  the  connections  between  the 
ends  of  tne  rails.  These  connections  have,  in  the  first  place, 
to  keep  the  heads  of  the  rails  in  their  proper  position  with  re- 
gard to  each  other ;  next,  to  give  to  the  joint  a  certain  amount 
of  rigidity ;  and  finally,  to  insure  that  tne  horizontal  or  verti- 
cal deflections  of  the  two  rails  connected  take  place  together. 
Of  the  many  forms  of  connections  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  for  rails,  but  two  practically  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions just  mentioned,  these  two  bemg  the  joint  chair  and 
the  fish-joint,  in  their  various  modifications  and  forms. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  made  by  Baron  von  Weber' 
to  determine  the  power  of  permanent  way  structures  to  resist 
forces  tending  to  displace  the  entire  system.  Baron  von 
Weber  states  tnat  as  the  speed  of  trains  was  increased  on  Ger- 
man railways,  there  was  noticed  a  peculiar  and  dangerous 
displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  this  displacement  taking 
place  chiefly  where  trains  pass  from  straight  to  curved  por- 
tions of  the  line,  or  from  curved  portions  to  level  and  straight 
lengths,  over  which  they  passed  at  an  increased  speed.  It  was 
also  observed  that  the  displacements  at  the  first-mentioned 
points — displacements  which  consisted  in  the  shifting  of  the 
line  towards  the  convex  side  of  the  curves — were  caused  prin- 
cipally by  engines  having  long  wheel  bases  and  a  compara- 
tively light  load  on  the  leading  wheels ;  while  the  displace- 
ment of  the  straight  portions  or  the  lines  was  due  mainly  to 
the  action  of  powerful  engines  with  short  wheel  bases  and 
considerable  overhang  on  each  end.  In  this  latter  case  the 
horizontal  oscillations  which  produced  the  displacements  were 
almost  always  found  to  arise  from  the  effect  of  vertical  im- 
pact due  to  a  loose  joint  or  some  local  settlement  in  the  line, 
the  engine  being  thus  not  merely  caused  to  lurch  heavily  side- 
ways, but  being  also  made  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane,  thus 
alternately  relieving  and  increasing  the  loads  on  the  leading 
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and  trailing  wheels.  Under  these  circamstances,  when  the 
flange  of  the  leading  wheel  struck  the  rail  laterally  at  tlie 
same  time  that  the  load  on  the  latter  was  decreased  by  the 
momentary  relief  of  the  leading  wheel  from  a  portion  of  the 
weight  it  ought  to  carry,  there  was  a  greater  displacement 
than  there  otherwise  would  have  been  owing  to  tne  dimin- 
ished friction  between  the  permanent  way  structure  and  its 
foundation.  Both  the  classes  of  displacements  to  which  we 
have  referred  were  found  to  be  less  in  permanent  way  struc- 
tures possessing  considerable  vertical  rigidity  than  in  those 
of  a  more  flexible  character. 

757.  Experiments  on  the  Fewer  of  Permanent  Way* 
struotures  to  resist  Horizontal  Displaoements  of  the 
entire  System.  These  experiments  were  made  to  obtain 
answei-8  to  the  five  following  questions : — 

a.  What  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  well-bedded  sleeper 
of  average  size  against  lateral  displacement  in  the  ballast  f 

h.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  whole  stnictui-e  against 
displacement  at  one  *point,  and  what  is  the  influence  of  the 
ballast  and  bedding,  on  and  in  which  the  structure  rests,  upon 
this  resistance  ? 

c.  How  far  does  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers 
increase  this  resistance  ? 

d.  To  what  extent  is  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement 
increased  bv  the  load  on  the  structure  2 

e.  How  far  does  the  application  .of  pilei^  or  stones,  etc, 
etc.,  increase  this  resistance  ? 

The  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  experiments  referring 
to  questions  a  and  i,  Baron  von  Weber  considers  to  be 
as  n>llows :  1st.  The  resistance  of  unloaded  well-bedded  per- 
manent way-structures  is  comparatively  small,  a  lateral 
pressure  of  from  30  to  60  centners  being  suflicient  to  break 
the  connection  between  the  sleeper  and  the  ground.  This 
pressure  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  exerted  by  the 
centrifugal  force  due  to  the  passage  of  a  25-ton  locomo- 
tive through  a  curve  of  1,000  feet  radius,  at  a  speed  of  30 
miles  per  hour,  supposing  that  this  centrifugal  force  was  not 
counteracted  by  superelevation  of  the  exterior  rail.  2d.  The 
nature  of  the  ballast  in  which  the  sleepers  of  unloaded  per^ 
manent  way-structures  are  bedded  has  no  important  influence 
on  the  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  3d.  The  pressure 
requisite  for  producing  the  horizontal  displacement  oi  an  un- 
loaded structure  increases  until  this  displacement  has  reached 
a  certain  amount,  generally  between  12  and  18  millimetres 
(from  0.472  in.  to  0.708  in.),  when  the  further  displacement 
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up  to  50  to  75  millimetres  (2  in.  to  3  in.)  is  produced  without 
any  considerable  augmentation  in  the  pressure,  until  finally 
a  considerable  tension  is  set  up  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
structure. 

Baron  von  "Weber^s  conclusions  from  the  experiments  re- 
ferrins^  to  question  c  are  as  follows:  1st.  That  the  filling 
of  ballast  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  up  to  the  top 
surface  of  the  latter,  has  an  insignificant  innuence  upon 
the  resisting  power  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement, 
particularly  it  the  structure  is  unloaded,  and  if  a  one-sided 
tilting  is  possible.  2d.  That  if  the  ballast  is  not  filled  a^inst 
the  ends  of  the  sleepers,  the  elasticity  of  the  rails  will  brinff 
back  the  structure  mto  its.  original  position,  on  the  removsQ 
of  the  pressure,  even  after  considerable  displacement,  as  ijj^ 
this  case  small  portions  of  ballast  cannot  fall  between  the 
end  of  the  shifted  sleeper  and  the  undisturbed  end  fillin| 
as  is  tlie  case  when  the  practice  of  filling  up  against  the  en< 
is  followed. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  made  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  obtain  an  answer  to  question  d.  It  was,  of  course, 
requisite,  in  order  that  a  proper  comparison  might  be  insti- 
tuted, that  these  experiments  should  be  conducted  under  cir- 
cumstances as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  those  which 
existed  when  the  resistance  of  displacement  of  the  unloaded 
structure  was  investigated ;  and  in  selecting  portions  of  per- 
manent way  for  the  last-mentioned  experiments,  therefore, 
such  lengths  were  chosen  as  would  afford  space  for  the  experi- 
ments with  the  loaded  structure,  without  introducing  any 
variations  in  bedding,  firmness  of  the  ballast,  etc.,  etc. 

The  results  of  seven  sets  of  trials  show  that  the  resistance 
of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement  was  increased  almost 
tenfold  by  the  load  of  twenty-seven  tons ;  and  that  lateral 
pressures  which  produced  in  the  unloaded  structure  displace^ 
ments  entirely  inadmissible  in  practice,  did  not  affect  the 
loaded  structure  in  any  perceptible  degree.  The  portion  of 
the  unloaded  structure  shif  tea  by  the  press  in  the  above  ex- 
periments weighed  almost  exactly  2^  tons,  while  the  total  mass 
moved,  includmg  the  filling  against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers, 
weighed  3  tons ;  and  taking  tliis  into  consideration,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  resistance  to  displacement  varied  directly — ^as  indeed 
it  might  have  been  supposed  it  would  do— as  the  weight 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusion  with  regard  to  this/  subject 
is,  that  the  force  required  to  produce  .tne  lateral  displace- 
ment of  a  permanent  way-structure  is  directly  proportionate 
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to  the  weight  by  which  the  structure  is  pressed  upon  the 
ground. 

758.  Experiznents  relating  to  Question  e.  In  con- 
sidering the  influence  of  piles  or  stakes  driven  into  the  ballast 
against  the  ends  of  the  sleepers  to  prevent  lateral  shifting  of 
the  latter,  Baron  von  Weber  remarts  that  the  resisting  power 
of  such  piles  has  been  very  differently  "  estimated  "by  rail- 
way engineer,  but  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  such  piles  has  never 
been  ascertained  by  experiment.  Many  elements  evidently 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  lateral  displacement  of  piles 
driven  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  experiments  made 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  lateral  resistance  of  such 
piles  can  only  show  in  a  very  general  manner  how  far  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  their  use  will  coimterbalance  the 
extra  expense  they  involve.  The  results  obtained  by  experi- 
ment are  moreover  liable  to  great  variations.  Thu^,  a  pile 
driven  deeply  into  solid,  loamy  soil,  offers  in  dry  weather 
great  resistance  to  lateral  displacement,  whereas  after  a 
shower  of  rain — not  strong  enough  to  soak  into  the  ground, 
but  capable  of  penetrating  the  narrow  crack  fonned  between 
the  pile  and  surrounding  earth  by  the  vibrations  caused  by 
the  traffic — the  upper  end  of  the  pile  can  be  moved,  by  the 
application  of  a  comparatively  small  force,  to  an  extent  suflS- 
cient  to  render  it  useless  as  a  means  of  lateral  support  for  the 
sleeper.  Thus  Baron  von  "Weber  has  found  that  piles  which, 
in  dry  weather,  require  a  force  of  from  15  to  20  cwt.  to  shift 
their  heads  laterally  through  a  distance  of  one  inch,  could  be 
moved  to  the  same  extent  by  the  force  of  about  5  cwt.  .after 
a  shower  of  rain  lasting  barely  one  hour. 

The  elements  by  which  the  lateral  stability  of  such  piles  as 
those  we  are  now  considering  is  affected  are :  the  diameter, 
length,  and  section  of  the  pile,  the  description  of  wood  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  nature  of  ground  into  which  it  is 
driven.  To  determine  the  influence  of  all  these  elements  in 
their  various  combinations  a  very  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments would  have  been  required,  and  Baron  von  Weber 
therefore  confined  his  researches  to  ascertaining  the  maxi- 
mum resistance  of  such  stakes  as  are  used  on  the  Saxon 
state  railways,  availing  himself,  however,  of  all  available 
opportunities  of  noticing  the  resistance  under  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

The  principle  was  laid  down  that  a  displacement  of  the  top 
of  a  pile  to  the  extent  of  10  millimetres  (=0.39  in.)  should 
be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  its  further  usefulness. 
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In  this  series  of  trials  the  pressure  acted  against  a  number 
of  oak  stakes,  some  of  round  and  some  of  square  section,  and 
varying  from  2  ft.  11^  in.  to  3  ft.  llj  in.  long.  The  ground 
was  solid  sand  or  mixed  gravel,  and  some  of  the  stakes  had 
been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time,  while  others  were  driven 
expressly  for  the  experiments.  The  results  showed  that  a 
pressure  of  from  3  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  was  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  lateral  displacement  of  10  millimetres  (=0.39  in.) 
whilst  a  pressure  of  7  cwt.  almost  forced  the  stakes  out  of  the 
ground.  These  experiments  showed,  therefore,  that  in 
ground  of  this  kind  piles  driven  against  the  ends  of  the 
sleepers  could  not  exorcise  the  least  influence  upon  the 
Btabilitv  of  the  permanent  way-structure. 

In  these  trials  the  pressure  acted  against  a  pile  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  2  ft.  Hi  in.  long,  driven  into  a  heavy  loamy 
ballast,  which  had  been  laid  down  about  ten  years  over  the 
broken-stone  bedding  of  an  old  line.  The  results  which  we 
subjoin  show  that  the  resisting  power  of  such  a  pile  would  be 
of  but  little  use  for  increasing  the  lateral  stability  of  the 
structure. 

Three  trials  were  made  on  a  pile  4  in.  square  and  4  ft. 
11  in.  long,  driven  into  the  same  ground  as  the  pile  tested  in 
the  last  series  of  experiments. 

The  results  showed  that  the  length  and  section  of  the  pile 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  its  resistance  to  lateral 
pressure.  It  was  found  in  these  last  two  series  of  experiments 
that  when  the  displacement  of  the  piles  became  great,  the 
ground  behind  theiii  cracked  radially  and  rose  considerably ; 
while,  when  the  cracks  reached  certain  dimensions,  it  was 
found  that  no  increase  of  pressure  was  required  to  produce 
a  further  displacement  of  the  piles. 

Baron  von  Weber's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments relating  to  question  e,  are  as  follows :  1st.  That  the 
resistance  of  piles  driven  into  sandy  or  other  light  ground  is 
60  insignificant  that  the  use  of  such  piles  under  sucn  circum- 
Btances  wUl  not  produce  an  increased  stability  of  the  structure 
against  lateral  displacement ;  2d.  That  the  resistance  of  piles 
driven  into  heavy  solid  ground  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
piles  driven  into. sandy  ground ;  but  that  even  in  the  former 
cAse  the  piles  must  be  driven  rather  closely  if  they  are  to 
afford  any  efficient  resistance  to  small  lateral  displacements 
of  the  permanent  waynstructure ;  3d.  The  resisting  power  of 
piles,  and  especially  their  resistance  to  small  displacements, 
increasing  with  their  length,  and  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
the  latter^  it  is  considered  that  no  piles,  t<!>  produce  an  effect 
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commensurate  with  their  cost,  should  have  a  length  of  less 
than  5  ft. ;  and  5th.  The  signs  of  considerable  displacements 
of  piles  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  disappear  after 
the  causes  of  these  displacements  have  been  removed,  with- 
out, however,  the  piles  regaining  their  former  stability. 

759.  ExpeTiments  to  determine  the  po'07er  of  perma- 
nent -way-stnictnres  to  resist  the  loosening  of  the  rails 
f^om  the  sleepers.  It  is  remarked  by  Baron  von  "Weber 
that  in  investigating  the  stability  of  the  connection  between 
rails  and  sleepere,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  rails  to  displacement  depends  upon  three 
things,  viz. :  First,  the  holding  power  of  the  fastenings 
(bolts,  spikes,  etc.,  etc.)  bv  which  the  rails  are  secured  to  the 
sleepers ;  second,  to  the  increased  friction  between  the  base 
of  the  rails  and  the  sleepers  which  is  caused  by  a  load  stand- 
ing on  the  rails  ;  and,  third,  by  the  friction  between  the  rails 
and  the  wheels,  this  friction  causing  the  axles  to  form  ties  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  rails  on  which  their  wheels  rest.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gauge  of  a  line  of  rails  is  pre- 
served not  merely  by  the  fastenings  securing  the  rails  to  the 
sleepers,  but  also  by  other  forces  of  considerable  importance 
acting  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rails. 

The  passage  of  the  rolling  stock  is  considered  by  Baron 
von  AVeber  to  produce  on  the  rails  the  following  effects : — 

1.  Under  all  circumstances  a  vertical  pressure  tending  to 
force  the  rails  into  the  sleepers,  the  latter  yielding  to  this 
force  in  all  cases  where  they  are  not  made  of  materials  of 
very  high  resisting  powers,  such  as  stone  or  iron.  Wooden 
sleepers  are  of  course  compressed  by  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  trains,  and  one  point  to  be  determined,  therefore,  is — 

760.  {e)  To  what  extent  are  sleepers  of  va/rionis  forms  and 
materials  compressed  by  the  loads  acting  on  the  rails  f 

2.  There  is  a  horizontal  pressure  resulting,  in  the  case  of 
curves,  partly  from  centrifugal  force  and  partly  from  the 
rigidity  of  the  rolling  stock,  and,  in  the  case  of  straight  lines, 
from  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicles.  This  horizontal  pres- 
sure— ^^'hich  may,  however,  change  into  a  pressure  acting  at 
a  more  or  less  acute  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  sleepers — 
tends  to  alter  Xhe  position  of  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  in  two 
ways,  namely :  first,  by  shifting  the  rail  on  the  sleeper  with- 
out altering  the  inclination  of  the  former ;  and,  second,  bv 
canting  the  rail  and  causing  it  to  turn  on  a  point  situated 
more  or  less  near  to  its  outer  edge,  according  to  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  sleeper.  The  first  of  these  two  kinds  of 
displacement  is  resisted  by  the  horizontal  resistance  of  the 
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spikes  or  other  fastenings,  by  the  friction  between  the  wheel 
and  the  rail,  and  by  the  friction  between  the  base  of  the  rail 
and  the  sleeper,  and  the  question  to  be  answered  by  the  ex- 
periments relating  to  this  kmd  of  displacement,  therefore, 

IS — 

761.  ( /)  What  power  is  required  to  diyplaoe  a  fastened 
a/nd  loaded  rail  horizontaUy  on  its  sleepers  f 

The  second  kind  of  displacement  just  mentioned,  or  cant- 
ing of  the  rails  outwards,  is  resisted  by  the  direct  holding 
power  of  the  fastenings  connecting  the  rail  to  the  sleeper, 
and  by  the  friction  between  the  mieel  and  rail.  The  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  investigations  relating  to  this 
matter,  therefore,  are — 

(g)  What  force  is  required  to  draw  the  spikes  out  of  the 
sleeoersf  and 

(a)  Whxit  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  comMned  re^ 
sistance  due  to  the  holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleep- 
ers^ and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  wheels? 

The  following  sets  of  experiments  were  carried  out  by 
Baron  von  "Weber,  in  order  to  obtain  answers  to  the  above 
questions : — 

The  most  striking  result  obtained  is  the  deterioration  of 
the  sleepers  under  flie  influence  of  the  traffic  at  the  points 
where  the  rails  rest  upon  them.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  the  fir  sleepers  the  average  compressions  under 
the  load,  at  the  unused  and  old  bearing  surfaces  respectively, 
were  6.3  and  9.7  mils. ;  while  the  average  permanent  com- 
pressions were  1.1  and  2.6  mils.,  the  latter  results  being 
about  double  the  former. 

Another  remarkable  result  is  the  actual  amount  of  the 
compression,  this  amount  averaging  as  much  as  5.3  millime- 
tres (=  0.208  in.)  for  new  and  souna  fir  sleepers,  and  9.7  mil- 
limetres (=0.382  in.)  for  fir  sleepers  averaging  five  years  old. 
Baron  von  Weber  considers  that  these  resufis  point  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  ri^id  rails,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
effects  of  the  pi^essure  of  mo  rolling  stock  as  far  as  possible 
over  a  number  of  supports,  and  that  they  also  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  employing  sleepers  of  hard  timber. 

The  results  of  the  first  group  of  experiments  relating  to 
question' (6)  Baron  von  Weber  summarizes  as  follows: — 

1.  That  sound  fir  sleepers  140  millimetres  (=6.5  in.)  thick 
and  200  millimetres  (=7.87  in.)  wide  are  compressed,  on  an 
average,  one  millimetre  (0.039  in.)  by  a  load  or  5.6  kilogram- 
mes per  square  centimetre  (=79.6  lb.  per  square  inch),  it 
being  supposed  that  they  have  not  before  been  subjected  to 
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Bnch  a  load.  At  places  where  rails  have  already  been  bear* 
ing  upon  tlie  sleepers  for  some  time,  this  compression  is  in- 
creased to  one  millimetre  for  each  load  of  4  kilogrammes 
per  souare  centimetre  (=56.88  lb.  per  square  inch). 

2.  The  action  of  the  trains  increases  considerably  the  com- 
pressibility of  the  sleepei*s  at  the  points  where  the  rails  bear 
upon  them. 

3.  That  the  compressibility  of  wooden  sleepers — and  espe- 
cially of  fir  sleepers — is  so  great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ais- 
tribute  the  pressure  of  the  trains  upon  the  sleepers  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  employment  of  rigia  rails. 

4.  That  increasing  the  number  of  sleepers  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  carrying  power  of  a  permanent  way,  is,  theore- 
tically and  economically,  a  wrong  mode  of  obtaining  thai 
end. 

5.  That  in  the  event  of  lateral  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  against  the  head  of  the  rail,  the  resisting  power  of  fir 
sleepers  is  not  sufiiciently  great  to  prevent  a  canting  of  the 
rail  consequent  upon  the  impression  of  one  side  of  the  base 
into  the  sleeper,  llence  momentary  alterations  in  the  gauge 
are  allowed,  these  alterations  disappearing,  however,  on  me 
removal  of  the  lateral  pressure,  and  leaving  no  traces  on  the 
spikes,  sleepers,  or  rails. 

6.  The  compression  of  fir  sleepers  under  the  bases  of  the 
rails  is  so  great  that  the  cellular  structure  of  the  wood  is 
slowly  destroyed,  and  a  cutting  or  indentation  of  the  sleepers 
at  the  points  of  bearing  takes  place,  this  action  being  accele- 
rated when  the  upper  fibres  of  the  wood  have  been  more  or 
less  deprived  of  their  elasticity  by  the  action  of  the  weather. 

The  above  conclusions  are  justified  by  Baron  von  Weber's 
further  investigations. 

Baron  von  Weber's  deductions  from  the  second  group  of 
experiments  relating  to  question  (e)  are  as  follows : — 

1.  When  the  influence  of  the  rigidity  of  the  rail,  etc.,  upon 
the  transference  of  the  pressure  of  the  rolling  load  to  the 
sleeper  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
compression  of  the  sleeper  itself  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  under  the  action  of  either  a  steadily  applied  or  a  roll- 
ing load. 

2.  That  the  sinking  of  weU-bedded  sleepers  into  the  ground 
on  which  they  rest  is  proportionately  insignificant  even  under 
the  action  of  considerable  rolling  stock. 

3.  That  if  the  base  of  the  rail  has  a  bearing  surface  of  220 
square  centimetres  (=  32^  square  inches)  upon  a  sound  fir 
sleeper  between  four  and  six  years  old,  and  140  millimetres 
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(=  5.6  inches)  thick,  a  load  of  1,500  kilogrammes  applied 
through  the  rail  will  compress  the  sleeper  one  millimetre. 
Or,  in  other  words,  a  load  of  about  7  kilogrammes  per  square 
centimetre  (=  99.64  lb.  per  square  inch)  will  produce  the 
compression  just  mentioned  on  those  parts  of  the  sleepers 
whicm  have  already  been  frequently  exposed  to  that  during  a 
considerable  time. 

Although  the  series  of  experiments  we  have  just  described 
are  not  extensive,  Baron  von  Weber  considers  that  the  follow- 
ing deductions  may  be  drawn  from  them :  1st  That  the  re- 
sistance of  the  spikes  to  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
rails  upon  the  sleepers  is  proportionately  so  insi^ificant  that 
most  of  the  movements  of  tne  rolling  stock  which  would  be 
capable  of  producing  a  displacement  of  the  rails  on  the 
sleepers  would  suffice  to  overcome  this  resistance ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  spikes  to  horizontal  dis- 
placement decreases,  after  that  displacement  has  once  begun, 
m  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  displacement  itself  increases: 
and  hence  that  the  continued  action  of  the  rolling  stock  will 
produce  generally  greater  displacements  than  a  sudden  and 
great  pressure  or  force, 
f  762.  Herr  Funk's  E3q>eTiinents  on  the  Resisting^Po-wer 
n>f  Rail-way  Spikes.  The  experiments  made  by  Herr  Funk 
on  the  holding  power  of  railway  spikes  constitute,  as  we  re- 
marked, one  of  the  most  important  investigations  of  the  kind 
ever  carried  out,  the  experiments  being  directed,  not  merely  to 
ascertaining  the  power  of  the  spikes  to  resist  a  force  tending 
to  draw  them  straight  out  of  the  timber,  but  also  to  deter- 
mining their  resistance  to  lateral  displacement.  The  effect  of 
modifications  in  the  forms  of  the  spiRes,  and  variations  in  the 
nature  of  the  timber  into  which  they  were  driven  were  also 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  resisting  power  of  railway  spikes  depends  chiefly — 

1.  Upon  the  kind  of  timber  of  which  the  sleeper  is  formed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  latter. 

2.  Upon  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  spikes. 

8.  Upon  the  moae  of  driving  them  into  the  sleepers. 

The  following  results  are  derived  from  the  above  investi- 
gations, and  from  former  experience  gained  in  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  permanent  way-structures : — 

1.  Sleepers  made  of  oak  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
fir  and  deal,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  durability, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  greater  resisting  power  which  they 
give  to  the  spikes.  Although  experience  has  not  yet  euf- 
Bciently  proved  the  proportionate  durability  of  prepared  oak, 
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fir,  and  pine  sleepers,  it  is,  nevertheless,  adyisable  to  use 
oak  sleepers,  even  in  cases  where  the  prices  for  the  oak 
are  1^  or  1|  times  as  high  as  those  for  the  softer  kinds  of 
wood. 

2.  Joint  sleepers,  where  a  great  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes  is  especially  necessary,  ought  to  be  made  of  oak,  even 
in  those  cases  where  that  timber  costs  about  2  or  2^  times  as 
much  as  fir  or  pine.  If  the  difference  of  the  price,  how- 
ever, is  still  greater,  the  joint  sleepers  of  fir  ought  to  be 
made  larger,  m  order  to  enable  a  greater  resisting  power 
to  be  obtained  for  the  spikes  by  giving  the  latter  aaditional 
length. 

3.  If  the  intermediate  sleepers  are  made  of  fir,  one  or  two 
of  these  sleepers — according  to  whether  15  or  21  ft.  rails 
are  used — ought  to  have  two  spikes  on  the  outside  of  the  rail 
base,  or  small  bedplates,  3  or  4  inches  wide,  should  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes  against 
lateral  pressure,  and  especially  to  bring  the  inside  spike  also 
into  action.  The  number  of  these  outside  spikes  or  bedplates 
ought  to  be  increased  in  curves  of  small  radii  on  the  outer 
line  of  rails,  or  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  bedplate  with 
two  holes. 

4.  Tfie  impregnation  of  the  sleepers  with  chloride  of  zinc 
does  not  influence  the  i^esisting  power  of  the  spikes,  but  this 
power  seems  to  be  a  little  less  for  newly  prepared  sleepers 
which  are  still  completely  saturated  with  water. 

5.  The  bellied  spikes  possess  the  smallest  resisting  power, 
this  power  being  only  0.7  or  0.9  of  that  for  prismatic  spikes 
of  the  same  weight. 

6.  No  favorabfe  result  is  obtained  by  twisting  the  spikes  or 


by  jawing  their  edges. 
7.  Tl: 


7.  The  resisting  power  of  double  pyramidal  spikes  of  short 
length  is  for  deal  about  ^  greater  than  tliat  of  straight  pris- 
matic spikes  of  the  same  weight;  this  advantage  does  not 
exist,  however,  in  the  case  of  spikes  of  greater  length,  nor 
when  the  spikes  are  driven  into  oak. 

8.  The  simple  pyramidal  spikes  and  the  prismatic  spikes,  if 
both  are  driven  ecjually  deep  into  the  wood,  offer  the  same  re- 
sisting power  against  being  drawn  out  of  the  timber,  whilst^ 
if  the  same  volume  of  both  is  driven  into  the  wood,  the 
holding  power  of  the  former  is  for  oak  and  for  long  spikes 
about  3)^,  and  for  deal  and  for  shorter  spikes  about  ^ 
greater  than  the  resisting  power  of  prismatic  spikes.  But 
with  respect  to  tlie  resisting  power  against  lateral  displace- 
ments within  the  limits  important  for  permanent  way-stmo- 
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tures,  the  prismatic  spikes  are  in  a  similar  proportion  stronger 
than  pyramidal  spikes.    . 

9.  The  pyramidal  spikes  costing  about  20  per  cent,  more 
than  prismatic  spikes  of  the  same  weight,  the  advantage  of 
the  smaller  volume  of  iron  driven  into  the  wood  for  the  ne- 
cessary depth  of  5  or  6  inches  (found  by  experience  to  be  a 
snjSScient  depth  for  the  spiking  of  rails),  is  completely  com- 
pensated ;  the  prismatic  spikes  are,  therefore,  preferaole  to 
pyramidal  spikes,  as  the  former,  besides  their  greater  resisting 
power  against  lateral  pressure,  have  not  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter  spikes  of  becoming,  when  once  loosened, 
soon  entirely  powerless. 

763.  Baron  von  Weber's  Experiments  on  the  Re- 
sisting Po'wer  of  Spikes.  The  experiments  above  de- 
scribed being  of  a  very  satisf  actoiy  kind.  Baron  von  Weber's 
researches  were  conducted  so  as  to  deal  with  questions  to 
which  Herr  Funk's  experiments  did  not  relate,  and  they 
were  especially  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  influence  of*  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  against  the 
rails  upon  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

The  average  results  deduced  by  Baron  von  Weber,  from  the, 
experiments  we  have  recorded,  are  that,  in  the  case  of  the  fir 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  1,850  lbs.,  and  in  the  case  of  oak 
sleepers,  a  force  of  about  3,000  lbs.  was  required  for  drawing 
the  spikes.  As  the  latter  had  73  square  centimetres,  or  11.8 
square  inches,  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  timbers,  the 
forces  required  for  drawing  the  spikes  were : 

Poimdi  per  KiQaTe  inch 
of  sarf aoe. 

In  fir  sleepers 163.2 

In  oak  sleepers 269.6 

These  values  for  the  holding  power  are  much  less  than  those 
found  by  von  Kaven  and  Funk,  and  there  is  also  somewhat 
less  difference  between  the  respective  holding  powers  in  fir 
and  oak  than  was  shown  by  the  researches  of  those  experi- 
menters. Baron  von  Weber,  however,  considers — and  we  agree 
with  him — ^that  the  difference  between  von  Kaven  and  Funk's 
results  and  his  own  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  latter  experiments  the  spikes  were  not  merely  subjected 
to  a  pull  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  but  were  exposed  also 
to  lateral  pressure,  the  pull  being  exerted  on  the  underside  of 
the  nose  or  head.  Baron  von  "Weber  considers  also  that,  from 
the  fibres  of  oak  having  less  flexibility  than  those  of  fir,  this 
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lateral  presfiure  would  produoe  grater  looeening  of  the  spikei 
in  the  former  than  in  tne  latter  timber,  and  hence  there  would 
be  less  difference  in  the  holding  power  of  the  epikee  in  the 
two  kinds  of  sleepers,  than  was  shown  by  the  researches  of 
former  experimenters,  who  applied  a  direct  pull  to  the  spikes. 

This  fact  shows,  as  is  remarked  by  Baron  von  Weber,  that 
results  of  direct  practical  value  can  only  be  obtained  by  ex- 
periments  carried  out  imder  the  circumstances  which  exist  in 
actual  practice,  and  he  considers,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
values  lor  the  holding  power  of  spikes  deduced  from  his  re> 
searches  are  more  rebable  for  practical  use  than  those  ob- 
tained from  previous  experiments. 

764.  Experiments  on  the  efibots  of  Bedplates.  After 
the  preceding  experiments  had  been  carried  out,  it  became  de|^ 
ftirable,  in  order  to  complete  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  iniC 
fluence  of  the  means  usuallv  adopted  for  effecting  the  con- 
nection between  the  rails  and  sleepers,  that  some  experiments 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  interposing  rolled 
iron  bedplates  between  the  sleepers  and  rails.    Such  bed- 

C^  es  are  generallv  supposed  to  serve  three  purposes.  Thus, 
,  they  render  the  spikes  driven  into  the  sleepers  on  both 
sides  of  the  rail  dependent  on  each  other,  it  being  impossible 
for  one  to  be  displaced  without  the  other  being  displaced 
also ;  and  thus  it  might  be  expected  d  priori  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  spikes  to  lateral  displacement  would  be  doubled. 
Second,  the  plates  prevent  the  impression  of  the  edge  of  the 
rail  into  the  sleeper,  an  action  which  is  often  the  reason  for 
the  rail  canting;  and,  third,  they  practically  increase  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  base  of  the  rail  upon  the  sleeper. 

in  this  series  of  trials,  two  pieces  of  rails  were  fastened,  at 

the  usual  gau^e  apart,  upon  three  fir  sleepers,  and  between 

the  rails  and  me  central  sleepers  were  placed  bedplates  of  the 

Fig.  884.      Pig.  286.    shapc  showu  iu  Figs.  234  ana  236.    The 

spikes  fitted  the  holes  in  the  plate  well,  and 
at  the  same  time  pressed  firmly  against 
the  bases  of  the  rails.  The  plates  were 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  side  of 
one  hole  was  placed  towards  the  inside  of 
the  rails,  and  the  press  acted  against  the 


n a 


u 


''""puIfcS^'     £S^2S^'  heads    of    the  rails  directly    above  the 
«  -  plates. 

The  effect  of  the  plates  in  the  above  experiment  was  very 
clear,  and  thev  evidently  increased  the  resistance  of  the  spikes 
to  lateral  displacement  until  the  latter  has  been  drawn  out  ot 
the  timber.    In  fact,  the  pressure  required  to  kKMen  tfae 
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Btmcture  was  more  than  double  that  necessary  in  the  case  of 
the  stmctnre  without  plates. 

In  this  case,  the  rails  were  fixed  upon  two  sleepers,  bed- 
plates being  interposed  between  the  former  and  the  latter, 
and  the  press  being  placed  so  as  to  act  upon  the  heads  of  the 
rails  midway  between  the  two  sleepers. 

The  prevention  of  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  rails  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  plates,  was  in  the  above  instance  the 
cause  of  a  greater  stability  of  the  heads  of  the  rails,  but  it  at 
the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  more  ri^id  struc- 
ture to  become  loosened  with  a  less  widening  of  the  gauge 
and  a  less  pressure  than  was  the  case  with  the  more  elastio 
structure  without  plates.  But  the  deferred  loosening  of  the 
^structure  without  plates  was  practically  of  no  value,  for  be- 
^pore  the  loosening  took  place  the  gauge  had  been  widened  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  line  would  have  been  unfit  for  use. 

In  these  trials  the  rails  were  fastened  upon  four  sleepers  with 
bedplates,  and  the  press  acted  against  the  heads  of  the  rails 
in  tne  middle  between  the  central  sleepers. 

The  loosening  of  the  structure  with  plates  took  place  at 
a  smaller  widening  of  the  gauge,  but  at  a  much  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  of  tne  structure  without  plates;  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  structure  was  in  fact  increased  by  the  use  of  the 
bedplates  more  than  60  per  cent 

In  this  series  the  rails  were  fastened  down  to  five  sleepers, 
bedplates  being  interposed,  but  two  arrangements  ox  the 
plates  were  tested.  In  the  first  case,  all  the  bedplates  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  experiments, 
that  IS,  with  the  side  traversed  by  one  spike  placed  inside ; 
but  in  the  second  case,  the  plates  on  the  three  central  sleepers 
were  turned  so  that  the  side  having  two  spikes  was  next  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Thus  six  extra  spikes  were  made  to  act 
against  the  canting  of  the  rails,  whilst  the  total  number  of 
spikes  securing  the  rails  to  the  sleepers  remained  the  same. 
The  second  arrangement  was  tested  tor  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  most  advantageous  method  of  placing  the  plates 
to  secure  stability  of  the  structure. 

The  above  experiments  showed  that  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture was  practically  the  same  for  both  positions  of  the  plates, 
up  to  a  pressure  of  80  centners  (=  9,075  lbs.).  The  spikes 
in  the  normal  arrangements  then  became  loose,  while  the  other 
arrangement  with  two  spikes  inside  the  rails  on  each  of  the 
three  central  sleepers  allowed  a  further  widening  of  the 
gauge  up  to  38  millimetres  (==1.496  in.)  before  the  resisting 
power  of  the  fastening  ceased.    The  second  arrangement  ^ 
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the  plates  thus  offered  a  greater  resistance  to  the  destmction  of ' 
the  structure  than  that  in  which  single  spikes  were  placed  in- 
side the  rails.  ' 

765.  The  general  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber 
from  all  the  experiments  relating  to  question  {g)y  namely. 
What  force  is  required  to  draw  the  spikes  out  of  the  sleepers  t  • 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  force,  in  pounds,  required  to  draw  out  of  tim- 
ber rail-spikes  of  the  usual  form — that  is  to  say,  sqiiare  pris- 
matic spikes  with  chisel  points — is  to  be  found,  if  the  strain. 
acts  directly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spike,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  spike  in  contact  with 
the  timoer  by  the  following  numbers : — 

For  fir,    800  lbs. )    (per  square  inch  of  8iizfiu>e  of  the  driven  portion  of 
"  oak,  600   »*    M     the  spike. 

"  fir,      47   *^  (  j  per  square  centimetre  of  Borfaoe  of  the  driven  poiticMi 
''  oak,   94    ''  W    jof  thespike. 

If,  however,  the  force  acts  laterally  as  well  as  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  practice,  the  mul- 
tipliers become  as  follows : — 


For  fir,    160  lbs. 
'*  oak,  270    »* 
"  fir,       26    " 
**  oak,    43    " 


per  square  inch  of  snxf  aoe  of  the  dxiyen  portion  of  the 
spike. 

per  square  oentimetre  of  surface  of  the  dziven  por- 
tion of  the  spike. 


2.  That  spikes  driven  into  a  sleeper  for  the  second  time 
after  the  holes  in  the  timber  have  been  filled  up,  offer  at 
first  greater  resistance  than  spikes  driven  into  new  sleepers. 

3.  That  but  very  small  forces  are  required  to  produce  a 
widening  of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  6  or  10  millimetrea 
(0.236  in.  or  0.394  in.)  as  such  amounts  of  widening  are  with- 
in the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  structure,  and  require  no 
loosenings  of  the  fastenings. 

4.  That  a  lateral  pressure  of  80  centners  (==  9,075  lbs.)  at 
the  most,  acting  against  one  point  of  the  head  of  the  rails,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  either  a  canting  or  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails  to  such  an  extent  that  the  structure  at  tliis  point 
is  completely  and  permanently  loosened. 

5.  That  the  force  required  for  the  further  spreading  and 
final  destruction  of  the  structure  is  much  less  than  that  neces- 
sary for  the  first  loosening,  the  former  being  seldom  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

6.  That  the  resistance  of  the  structure  to  a  pressure  acting 
against  one  point  of  the  head  of  a  rail  does  not  increase  in 
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direct  proportion  to  the  Bumber  of  eleepere  to  which  the  rail 
is  fastened,  but  that  the  elasticity  of  the  rail  and  consequent 
torsion  permits  the  fastenings  upon  the  several  sleepers  to  be 
loosened  successively.  The  resistance  of  the  rails  to  torsional 
strains  may,  however,  enable  the  fastenings  at  any  one  point 
•to  receive  such  support  from  the  adjoining  fastenings  that  the 
resistance  to  canting  at  that  point  may  be  doubled. 

7.  That  if  the  elasticity  or  the  rails  is  very  great,  a  widen- 
ing of  the  gauge  to  the  extent  of  25  millimetres  (=0.984  in.) 
may  be  produced  without  remaining  permanent  or  without 
showing  signs  of  having  occurred  after  the  pressure  has  been 
removOT.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  widening  of 
the  gauge  is  produced  by  the  canting  of  the  rails  than  if  it  is 
due  to  £eir  lateral  displacement  on  the  sleeper^ ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  displacement  of  the  f  astenines  would  be  visible, 
whilst  in  the  former  a  slight  raising  of  uie  spikes  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  axis  would  only  be  observed  under  very 
favorable  circumstances. 

8.  That  in  the  cade  of  structures  having  the  joints  of  the 
two  lines  of  rails  arranged  opposite  each  other  on  the  same 
sleeper,  the  points  on  which  the  joints  occur  offer  considera- 
blv  less  resistance  to  a  widening  of  the  gauge  than  is  the  case 
wnen  the  rails  are  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint,  the  propor- 
tionate resisting  powers  in  the  two  cases  being  about  as  7 
to  10.  Thus  a  permanent  way,  having  the  joints  of  the  two 
lines  of  rails  opposite  each  other,  has  as  many  points  as  there 
are  joints,  at  which  the  lateral  stability  or  power  to  resist 
widening  of  the  gauge,  is  but  ^  or  that  at  the  joints 
of  the  structure  having  the  rails  disposed  so  as  to  break  joint. 
This  is  of  importance  with  respect  to  accidents  originating 
from  the  widening  of  the  gauge. 

9.  That  the  application  of  bedplates  between  the  rails  and 
sleepers  increases — under  otherwise  equal  circumstances-rthe 
power  of  resistance  of  the  structure  to  lateral  displacement 
of  the  rails ;  but  that  the  loosening  of  the  fastenings  takes 
place  with  a  smaller  displacing  movement. 

We  now  come  to  the  experiments  relating,  to  question  (A), 
namely :  "  What  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  total  re- 
sistance due  to  the  combination  of  the  holding  power  of  the 
spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and 
wheels  ? 

The  trials  just  recorded  are,  as  Baron  von  Weber  justly 
observes,  very  instructive,  for  they  prove  that  the  friction 
between  die  rails  and  the  sleej^er^,  plus  the  i^esistance  of  the 
outside  spikes,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  rails  in  their  places,  even 
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when  the  pressure  against  the  heads  is  such  as  to  cause  the 
canting  of  the  rails  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render  the  line 
unfit  for  traffic.  The  experiments  also  show  that  the  inside 
spikes  afford  proportionately  little  resistance,  and  that  they 
represent  the  weakest  points  of  the  structure.  In  fact,  the 
fastened  and  loaded  rails  showed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  displacing  power,  displacements  which  were  certainly 
not  less  than  those  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  structure  in 
which  the  inside  spikes  had  been  loosened. 

Nothing  now  remained  connected  with  this  part  of  Baron 
von  Weber's  investigations  but  to  collect  facts  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  rails  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  structure. 

766.  The  deductions  made  by  him  from  the  experiments 
relating  to  the  question  (A),  ''What  force  is  required  to 
overcome  the  totcU  reaista/noe  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
holding  power  of  the  spikes  in  the  sleepers  and  the  friction 
between  the  rails  and  wheels  f^^  are  as  loUows: — 

1.  That  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to  lateral  forces  is 
considerably  increased  through  the  friction  between  the 
wheels  and  rails,  this  friction  causing  the  axle  to  form  a  kind 
of  tie  between  the  two  rails. 

2.  That  if  the  load  upon  the  rail  is  more  than  9,075  lbs. 
per  wheel  or  vehicle,  the  resisting  power  of  the  rails  to 
canting  due  to  the  friction  just  mentioned  is  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  spiking  of  the  rails  in  the  ordinary  way  to  fir 
sleepers. 

3.  That  the  resistance  of  the  rails  to  lateral  displacement 
on  the  sleepers  is  increased  by  the  load  on  the  rails  in  the 
proportion  of  0.33  of  that  load ;  whence,  in  the  case  of  rails 
carrying  the  load  of  6,806  lbs.  per  wheel,  the  resistance  of  the 
rails  to  Lateral  displacement  on  the  sleepers  due  to  the  load, 
is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  resisting  power  of  the  spikes. 

4.  That  if  the  load  be  more  than  9,075  lbs.  per  wheel,  the 
frictional  resistances  cause  the  rails  to  be  supported  at  top 
and  bottom  against  both  canting  and  lateral  displacement, 
and  the  support  thus  afforded  is  more  effective  than  that  due 
to  the  ordinary  spiking. 

5.  That  the  forces  tending  to  produce  canting  and  lateral 
displacement  due  to  the  horizontal  oscillations  of  the  rolling 
stock,  can  only  be  resisted  (at  least  in  most  cases)  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  spikes,  the  friction  between  the  wheeLs 
and  rails,  and  the  friction  between  the  rails  and  sleepers. 

6.  That  if,  therefore,  the  load  upon  one  point  of  tine  strnc- 
tore  be  partially  or  entirely  removed  by  tne  undue  vertical 
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'OBcillfltion  of  a  vehicle,  whilst,  At  the  same  time,  a  lateral 
OBcillation  of  the  vehicle  takes  place,  the  stabilifcy  of  the 
Btructore  a^inst  the  pressure  due  to  this  lateral  oscillation 
depends  solely  upon  tne  insufficient  resisting  power  of  the 
spikes,  and  the  lateral  distortion  and  displacement  are  the  un- 
avoidable consequences.  This  last  deduction  is,  as  Baron 
von  Weber  justly  considers,  one  of  very  great  importance, 
and,  in  fact,  the  experimental  researches  upon  wmch  it  is 
founded  may  be  said  to  prove  the  cause  which  leads  to  the 
serpentine  msplacements  of  the  rails  but  too  frequently  met 
witn  on  straight  portions  of  a  line  of  railway,  particularly  if 
the  line  is  one  or  light  construction,  or  is  traversed  by  loco- 
motives having  considerable  overhs^^  at  the  leading  and 
trailing  ends.  If  such  a  portion  oi  a  line  contains  a  sleeper 
badly  oedded,  which  sinks  uniformly  throughout  its  entire 
length  under  the  influence  of  a  passing  load,  tne  vehicle  pass- 
ing" over  it  will  make  but  a  heavy  vertical  oscillation,  having 
no  influence  upon  the  lateral  resisting  power  of  the  structure. 
But  if  the  sleeper  sinks  under  one  rail  more  deeply  than  un- 
der the  other,  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicle  will  be  at  once 
horizontal  and  vertical,  and  the  load  will  be  removed  more  or 
less,  first  from  the  trailing  and  then  from  the  leading  axle, 
thus  causing  the  lateral  pressure  due  to  the  horizontal  oscilla- 
tions to  be  exerted  through  the  tires  of  the  wheels  with  full 
power  against  the  rails. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the  point  of 
the  unloaded,  or  partially  unloaded,  structure  should  be  dis- 
placed laterally;  but  this  displacement  having  once  occurred, 
the  oscillations  of  the  passing  vehicles  become  so  consider- 
able, both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  that  the  dis- 
placement of  the  rail  is  soon  repeated,  and  only  favorable 
circumstances,  such  as  coincidence  of  the  oscillations,  can 
then  produce  a  uniform  motion  of  the  vehicles.  The  dis- 
placements just  referred  to  are  considered  by  Baron  von 
Weber  to  be  most  dangerous,  both  for  the  stability  of  the 
structure,  and  the  passage  of  the  trains,  because  their  original, 
causes  can  only  be  discovered  with  jgreat  difficulty,  even 
when  the  permanent  way  is  most  caremlly  maintained. 

767.  Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  the  experiments  we  have  already  described,  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  of  the  main  questions  relating  to  the  sta- 
bility of  permanent  way-structures  can  only  be  finally  an- 
swered by  ascertaining  tne  amount  of  the  momentary  deflec- 
tions and  displacements  of  the  raUs  which  actually  occur  when 
a  line  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  pesBing  trains,  lut  whidb 
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disappear  cither  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  after  the  action 
which  causes  them  ceases,  and  which  are  thus,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  likely  to  escape  observation. 

The  momentary  aeflections  and  displacements  just  referred 
to  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  which  ap- 
parently disappear  on  the  removal  of  the  load,  and  those 
which  disappear  absolutely.  To  the  first  class  belong  those 
deflections  and  displacements  which,  although  causing  a 
greater  or  less  loosening  of  the  structure,  are  yet  within  the 
limits  of  elasticity  of  the  rails,  so  that  the  latter,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  train,  return  to  their  normal  positions,  and  there 
are  only  left  to  make  the  movements  whicn  have  taken  place, 
.  the  small  lateral  displacements  of  the  spikes,  or  small  impres- 
sions of  the  sleepers  by  the  bases  of  the  rails.  Such  marks  of 
displacements  are  likely  to  escape  any  but  very  careful  in- 
spection ;  yet,  taken  altogether,  fliey  may  allow  to  the  rails 
an  amount  of  play  or  liberty  to  cant  which  may  produce 
dangerous  results.  The  second  class  of  momentary  displace- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  those  which  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  permanent  way-structure 
as  a  whole,  all  the  parts  returning  to  their  normal  positions  on 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  Such  momen- 
tary alterations  as  these  in  the  positions  of  the  rails  occur  less 
frequently  than  those  of  the  former  class,  but  they  may  never- 
theless become  dangerous  under  certain  circumstances  which 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  deductions  drawn  by  Baron  von  Weber, 
from  the  results  of  the  various  series  of  experiments  recorded 
by  us  in  the  preceding  articles  of  the  present  series.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Baron  that  the  tendency  of  advanced  rail- 
way  practice  is  to  abandon  the  ordinary  system  of  iron  or 
steel  rails  fixed  on  wooden  sleepers  for  the  use  of  permanent 
way-structures  formed  of  iron  alone,  and  he  considers  that 
ultimately  lines  of  rails  will  be  constructed  as  continuous  ^- 
ders,  strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  actions  of  the  rolling 
stock,  and  resisting  directly  upon  properly  prepared  groun<^ 
without  the  intervention  of  intermediate  memoers  or  perish- 
able materials.  "  Looking  back,"  he  says,  '^  upon  the  experi- 
mental researches,  we  are  struck  by  an  extraordinary  fact,  the 
remarkable  character  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  has  been  little  known  and  still  less  taken  into 
consideration.  This  fact  is  that  heavy  trains  and  powerful 
engines  have  already  ran  longer  than  the  age  of  the  present 
generation  upon  lines  or  structures,  the  flexibility  of  which  is 
BO  great  that  every  wheel  leaves  its  impression,  and  every 
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cillation  produces  a  displacement ;  and  of  which  the  stability 
— as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  resisting  power  of  its  mechan- 
ical parts — is  so  small  m  proportion  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  it,  that  almost  any  one  ox  these 
influences  would  destroy  the  structure  if  it  were  not  that  the 
▼ery  load  itself  increased  the  stability  through  the  agency  of 
the  friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails.  It  would  be 
auite  unworthy  of  engineers  and  engineering  science  to  reply 
tnat  as  the  traffic  has  for  a  long  period  been  satisfactorily  car- 
ried on  lines  possessing  such  flexibility,  that,  therefore,  it  is  of 
no  importance  whence  the  stability  comes,  so  long  as  it  is  there 
when  required.  We  might  as  well  state  that  the  neighborhood 
of  a  certain  powder-mul  is  free  from  danger,  because  explo- 
sions have  occurred  but  rarely  during  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years." 

763.  Deductions  of  Baron  von  Weber  firoxn  tabulated 
results.  Baron  von  Weber  makes  a  series  of  deductions  wliich 
are  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  both  locomotive  superin- 
tendents and  engineers  in  charp  of  permanent  way.  These 
deductions  are  in  substance  as  k)11ows  : — 

1.  That,  as  is  well  known,  six-wheeled  locomotives,  when 
running,  oscillate  round  their  central  axle,  a  dipping  or 
plunging  motion  taking  place  towards  the  leading  and  trail- 
mg  end  alternately.  Thus  the  loads  upon  the  leading  and 
trailing  springs  vary  according  to  the  oscillations,  and  conse- 
quently the  pressures  exerted  by  the  leading  and  trailing 
wheels  upon  the  rails  vary  also. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  engines  on  which  the  experiments 
were  made  the  greatest  load  imposed  in  this  manner  upon  the 
springs  exceeded  the  normal  load  by  103  per  cent,  (the  in- 
crease of  load  being  from  70  to  160  centners  per  wheel)  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  by  74  per  cent,  (the  in- 
crease being  from  116  to  200  centners  per  wheel)  in  the  case 
of  the  trailing  springs. 

3.  That  the  maximum  loads  just  mentioned  are  much 
greater  than  that  laid  down  by  the  rules  acknowledged  by 
German  railways,  namely,  a  maximum  of  130  centners  per 
wheel.  Thus  in  determining  the  strength  of  permanent  way- 
structures  this  great  inci'ease  of  the  pressure  sometimes  exer- 
cised upon  the  rails  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4.  That  the  load  upon  the  springs  is  sometimes  reduced 
during  the  running  or  the  engine  to  about  7  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  load  (the  reduction  being  from  72  to  5  centners)  in 
ttie  case  of  the  leading  springs,  and  to  26  per  cent  of  the 
normal  load  (from  114  to  30  centners)  in  the  case  of  the 
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trailing  springs.  The  decrease,  or  even  sometimes  the  almost 
entire  removal  of  the  load  from  the  leading  springs  is  sur- 
prising. The  experiments,  of  which  an  account  has  just  been 
given,  prove  that  the  permanent  way  is  momentarily  sub- 
]ected  to  far  greater  loads  than  it  is  ordinarily  supposed  to 
carry,  and  further  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  entirely  relieved 
of  its  load  as  above  stated.  It  appears  also  certain  that  there 
exist  horizontal  oscillations  of  the  vehicles  produced  at  fiiBt 
by  partially  vertical  oscillations,  and  there  thus  exists  the 

S greatest  probability  of  the  coincidence  of  such  a  relief  from 
oad  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  with  a  horizontal  oscillation 
towards  the  rail  from  which  the  load  has  just  been  removed, 
the  result  being  a  displacement  of  the  permanent  way,  as^ 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  opposition  offered  by 
the  latter  is  but  that  due  to  its  mechanical  structure.  The 
experiments  on  the  stability  of  permanent  way  already  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  investigations  of  the  variations  of 
load  on  the  wheels  of  the  engines,  explain  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  causes  of  many  cases  of  widening  of  the  gauge 
and  displacement  of  the  structure  previously  considered 
inexplicable. 

6.  The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
loads  resting  at  different  times  on  the  same  spring  varies  by 
more  than  double  the  normal  load  in  the  case  of  uie  leading 
wheels  ;  but  seldom  by  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  that  load 
in  the  case  of  the  trailing  wheels,  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates that  the  real  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  masses  forming 
the  engine  is  situated  between  the  driving  and  trailing  axle, 
and  not  over  the  former. 

6.  That  the  extreme  amounts  of  variation  in  the  loads  on 
the  leading  and  trailing  springs  were  found  to  occur  in  an 
engine  the  construction  or  which  would  have  least  justified 
the  expectation  of  their  taking  place.  This  engine  was  the 
"  Prometheus,"  in  which  the  wheel  base  differed  very  little 
from  the  length  of  the  boiler,  and  in  which  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  load  was  removed  f rom^  the  leading  wheel,  while 
that  on  the  trailing  wheels  was  reduced  to  77  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  load.  This  fact  points  strongly  to  the  danger  often 
attendant  upon  placing  a  great  load  upon  the  driving  axle, 
if  the  latter  is  situated  under  the  centre  of  the  engine. 

769.  Sleepers.  The  preservation  of  sleepers  by  chemical 
processes  is  always  the  subject  of  experiment  on  one  or  another 
of  our  railways.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  general  in 
this  country,  because  the  mashing  of  the  rail  into  the  sleeper 
usually  destroys  it  in  advance  of  decay.     In  England,  the 
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bearing  of  the  chains  used  with  the  double-headed  rail  on 
every  sleeper  are  so  extended,  that  the  mechanical  injury  of 
the  wood  IS  quite  small.  Prevention  against  decay — usually 
immersion  in  coal-tar — is  therefore  generally  practised.  The 
insufficient  bearing  offered  by  sleepers  to  the  rails  is  thus, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  cause  of  their  rapid  destruction. 
It  is  stated  that  placing  the  sleepers  closer  than,  say  two  feet 
apart  between  centres,  would  prevent  the  convenient  tamping 
of  the  ballast.  It  is  objected  to  the  longitudinal  sleeper,  that  the 
rail  lying  parallel  with  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  mashes  into  it 
more  easily  than  into  the  cross-sleeper.  These  objections  to 
insufficient  bearing  are  not  inherent  in  either  system,  but  arise 
from  improper  construction.  Thoroughly  good  ballast  would 
not  require  continual  tamping.  It  is  even  proposed  by  some 
of  our  most  experienced  engineers  to  cover  the  ballast  with 
a  coating  of  coal-tar  and  gravel,  to  absolutely  exclude  water, 
and  thus  prevent  not  only  decay,  but  washing,  freezing,  heav- 
ing, settling — ^all  destroying  elements  but  vibration  and  wear. 
In  this  case  the  timber  bearings  under  the  rails  should  be 
almost  continuous,  to  prevent  wear  both  on  the  ballast  and 
on  the  rail.  The  mashing  of  rails  into  timbers,  either  longi- 
tudinals or  cross-sleepers,  is  largely  due  to  the  want  of  stiff- 
ness in  the  rails  themselves.  The  low  (\  rails  on  the  Great 
Western  of  England  are  the  most  notable  examples  of  this 
kind  of  failure.  If  the  iron  wasted  in  the  thick  stem  and 
pear-head  of  our  worst  shaped  rails  were  put  into  the  height 
of  stem,  their  resistance  to  deflection  would  be  doubled,  this 
resistance  being  as  the  cube  of  the  depth. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  engineers,  that  the 
longitudinal  system  will  become  standard,  ft  offers  twice  to 
three  times  as  much  bearing  for  the  rail  as  the  cross-sleeper 
system.  The  whole  strength  of  a  longitudinal  is  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  rail,  considered  as  a  beam  to  carry  the  load. 
The  strength  of  the  cross- sleeper  in  this  direction  is  wholly 
wasted.  The  longitudinal  is  almost  certain  to  prevent  the 
displacement  of  a  broken  rail.  This  system  has  never  been 
tried  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  high,  stiff  rail.  It  requires  bet- 
ter ballast,  and  more  thorough  adjustment  than  the  other 
system.  Independent  points  of  support,  like  the  isolated 
ends  of  cross-sleepers,  that  can  be  blocked  up  or  let  down  at 
pleasure,  without  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  superstructure, 
are  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  bad  ballasting  and 
imperfect  drainage.  But  they  are  unsuited  to  any  system  of 
homogeneous,  continuous,  and  permanent  way. 

Iron  sleepers  are  coming  into  use  in  countries  where  tim- 
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ber  is  very  costly  and  unsuitable,  and  are  the  subjects  of 
various  experiments  in  England. 

The  great  defect  of  all  imperishable  sleepers,  whether  stone 
or  iron,  has  been  want  of  elasticity.  An  anvil  under  a  rail, 
and  especially  under  a  joint,  is  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  an 
insufficient  support. 

770.  Rail-Joints.  The  selection  of  joint  fastenings  for 
the  ends  of  rails  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  weight  of 
rail  required,  and  hence  upon  the  traffic.  After  twenty  yeara 
of  competitive  trial  with  every  variety  of  fastening,  the  sim- 
ple "fish -joint" — ^an  iron  splice  on  each  side  of  the  rail — ^has 
become  standard  in  Europe,  and  is  gaining  ground  here.  It 
is  the  lightest  and  strongest  fastening  that  can  be  applied, 
when  rails  are  high,  and  properly  shaped  to  receive  it.  The 
old  difficulty  of  nuts  jarring  loose  has  been  overcome  by  the 
use  of  elastic  washers.  Fishing  a  pear-headed  rail,  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inches  high,  would  be  perfectly  useless.  For 
light  rails,  and  for  steel  rails  (to  save  weakening  them  by 
punching),  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  fish-joint,  the  new 
Reeves'  lastening — a  light  clamp  upon  the  contiguous  flanges 
of  two  rails — is  coming  largely  into  use.  The  mere  chair  or 
seating  for  the  ends  of  rails  is  no  longer  considered  safe  nor 
economical  for  lines  of  heavy  traffic.  Although  there  is 
room  for  farther  experiment,  it  cannot  .be  said  ^t  the  de- 
mand for  a  good  rail-joint  has  not  been  met. 

77L  Steel  Rails — The  Results.  Bessemer  steel  rallfl 
have  been  in  regular  and  extensive  use  abroad  over  ten  years. 
For  several  years  large  trial-lots  have  been  laid  on  various 
American  roads  having  heavy  traffic. 

772.  The  Wear  of  Steel  Rails.  As  no  steel  rails  are  re- 
ported to  have  worn  out  on  our  roads,  the  comparative  dnra- 
oility  of  steel  and  iron  cannot  be  absolutely  determined. 

A  great  number  of  instances  of  the  compai*ative  wear  of 
steel  were  cited.  In  oi>e  case  twenty-three  iron  rails  had  been 
worn  out,  where  a  steel  rail,  laid  end  to  end  with  the  iron, 
was  not  yet  worn  down.  In  other  cases  the  wear  was  seven- 
teen to  one.  It  is  conceded  that  any  steel  rail  will  outlast 
six  iron  rails.  In  fact,  the  remarkable  wearing  qualities  of 
steel  rails  have  never  been  doubted  or  questioned. 

773.  Breakage  of  Steel  Rails.  Some  steel  rails  of  En^ 
lish,  French,  and  American  manufacture  have  broken  in 
service.  In  several  cases  the  cause  has  been  ascertained  by 
the  direct  analysis  of  the  broken  rail.  The  cause  was  phos- 
phorus. In  some  other  cases,  where  analyses  were  not  made„ 
the   general  character  of  the  iron  used  has   been   ascer* 
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tainedy  and  the  trouble  IiaB  been  inferred  to  be  phoBphomSy 
or,  in  some  cases,  an  excess  of  silicon.  It  is  well  known  to 
steel  makers  that  a  very  minute  proportion  of  phosphorus 
(above  0^2  per  cent.)  will  make  Bessemer  steel  brittle.  In 
other  cases  rails  have  broken  at  the  mark  of  the  '^  gag,"  or 
instrument  for  straightening  the  rail  cold.  The  i*ails  had  not 
been  properly  hot-straightened,  or  were  finished  at  too  low 
a  heat.  More  rails  have  broken  through  punched  fish-bolt 
holes,  ttnd  at  punched  nicks  in  the  flan^,  than  at  any  other 
places.  Experiments  prove  that  punchmg  a  hole  in  a  steel 
rail  which  is  sufiiciently  hard  to  wear  well,  weakens  it. 

In  the  absence  of  further  ofScial  information,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  breakage  of  steel  rails  is  only  a  small  per- 
centa^  of  the  breakage  of  iron  rails.  Indeed,  the  latter  is 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  is  rarely  considered  by  the  public, 
except  when  lives  are  lost,  and  not  always  by  railway  man- 
agers when  they  make  contracts. 

774.  Tests  and  Improveinents.  The  punching  of  steel 
rails  has  been  abandoned.  Several  kinds  of  power  and  hand 
drilling  machines  have  been  introduced,  that  do  the  work 
rapidly  and  well.  The  loss  from  the  neutral  axis  of  a  rail, 
ox  thfe  little  material  necessary  to  let  a  bolt  through,  cannot 
sensibly  weaken  it.  To  prevent  the  rails  from  creeping,  the 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway  pins  them  to  several 
sleepers  by  means  of  \  inch  holes  drilled  in  the  fiange. 
There  are  also  other  and  better  devices  for  preventing  end 
movement,  which  do  not  weaken  the  rail  at  all.  The  grand 
advantage  of  steel,  for  service  under  concussion  and  wear,  is 
its  homogeneity.  Having  been  cast  from  a  liquid  state,  it  is 
sound  and  uniiorm,  and  tree  from  the  laminations  and  layers 
of  cinder  and  numerous  welds  which  characterize  wrought 
iron,  especially  the  low  grades  of  wrought  iron  usually  put 
into  rails. 

775.  ImpToved  Traotion  upon  Stedl  Rails.  It  has  been 
too  much  the  practice  of  railway  managers  to  consider  only 
the  increased  durability  of  steel.  A  less  striking,  but  per- 
haps equally  important  advanta^  is,  that  it  has  double  the 
strength  and  more  than  double  the  stiffness  of  iron. 

The  great  and  constant  resistance  to  traction,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  track,  wheels,  and  running  gear,  due  to  the  defiec- 
tion  of  rails  between  the  sleepers  and  the  perpetual  series  of 
resulting  concussions,  may  be  much  reduced,  or  practically 
avoided,  by  the  use  of  rails  of  twice  the  ordinary  stiffness ; 
in  such  a  case,  however,  reasonably  good  ballasting  and 
sleepers  would  be  essential.  When  a  whole  series  of  sleep- 
80 
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era  sinks  bodily  into  tbe  mud,  the  oonsidieration  of  defleetioii 
between  tbe  sleepers  is  a  promatnre  refinement  If  the 
weight  of  steel  rails  is  deci^eased  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  these  advantages  of  cheaper  traction  and  mainte^ 
nance  will  not,  of  course,  be  realized.  The  best  practice,  here 
and  abroad,  is  to  use  the  same  weight  for  steel  as  had  been 
formerly  employed  for  iron. 

776.  Stael-headed  Rails.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country,  to  prodnoe 
a  gooa  steel-headed  rail,  and  not  without  success.  !rud^ed 
steel  heads  have  all  the  structural  defects  of  wrought  irony 
as  they  are  not  formed  fi*om  a  cast,  and  hence  homo^neous 
mass,  but  are  made  by  the  wrought-iron  process,  ana  are,  ia 
feet,  a  "  high"  steely  wrought  iron.    They  are,  however,  a 

Ereat  improvem^it  upon  ordinary  iron,  although  probably 
ttle  cheaper  than  cast-steel  heads.  Eolling  a  plain  cast-steel 
slab  upon  an  iron  pile  has  not  proved  successful.  The  weld 
eannot  be  perfected  on  so  laige  a  scale,  and  the  steel  peels 
off  under  the  action  of  ear  wheels.  Forming  the  steel  slab 
with  grooves,  into  which  the  iron  would  dovetail  when  tfae 
fUe  was  rolled  into  a  rail,  has  been  quite  succesafoL 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


CANAL& 


777.  Ca/naU  are  artificial  channels  for  water,  applied  to  the 
pnrpoee  of  inland  navigation ;  for  the  supply  of  cities  with 
water;  for  draining;  for  irrigatiou,  (&c.,  <&c. 

778.  Namgable  canals  are  divided  into  two  classes:  Ist. 
Canals  which  are  on  the  same  level  thronghoat  their  entire 
length,  as  those  which  are  found  in  low  level  countries. 
2d.  Canals  which  connect  two  pcnnts  of  different  levels,  which 
lie  either  in  the  same  valley,  or  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividinj^^ 
ridge.  This  class  is  found  in  broken  countries,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  into  sevend 
level  portions,  the  conmiunication  between  which  is  effected 
by  some  artincial  means.  When  the  points  to  be  connected 
lie  on  opposite  sides  of  a  dividing  ridge,  the  highest  reach, 
which  crosses  the  ridse,  is  termed  the  svAnrmt  level. 

779.  1st  Clas&  Tne  surveying  and  laying  out  a  canal  in  a 
level  country,  are  operations  of  such  extreme  simplicity  as  to 
leouire  no  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

The  cross  section  of  this  class  (Fig.  236)  presents  usually  a 


FIff.  taS— Orots  peodoB  of  a  ouMl  In  Ivrel  ctMt^ 

A,  water-way. 

B,  tow-pathi. 

C,  berma. 

D,  dde-dndna. 

E,  pnddUiig  of  cky  or 


ft)at^-V)ay^  or  channel  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  with  an  embank- 
ment on  each  side,  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  and  formed  of  the  excavation  for  the  water-way. 
The  level,  or  surface  of  the  water,  is  usually  above  the  natural 
surface,  sufficient  thickness  being  given  to  the  eml)ankments 
to  prevent  the  filtration  of  the  water  through  tfiem,  and  to  re- 
sist its  pressure.  This  arrangement  has  in  its  favor  the  advan- 
tage <rf  economy  in  the  labor  of  excavating  and  embanking^ 
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fiince  the  cross  section  of  the  cutting  may  be  so  calculated  as 
to  furnish  the  necessary  earth  for  the  embankment ;  but  it 
exposes  the  surrounding  country  to  injury,  from  accidents 
happening  to  the  embanKments. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  cross  section 
may  be  generally  stated  as  follows ;  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  each  particular  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

The  width  of  the  water-way,  at  bottom,  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  width  of  the  boats  used  in  navigating  the  canal ;  so 
that  two  boats,  in  passing  each  other,  may,  by  sheering  to- 
wards the  sides,  avoid  being  brought  into  contact. 

The  depth  of  the  water-way  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  greater  than  the  draft  of  the  boat,  to  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  boat,  particularly  if  there  are  water-plants 
growing  on  the  bottom. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  water-way,  in  compact  soils,  should 
receive  a  base  at  least  once-and-arhalf  the  altitude,  and  pro- 
portionally more  as  the  soil  is  less  compact 

The  thickness  of  the  embankments,  at  top,  is  seldom  regu- 
lated by  the  pressure  of  the  water  against  them,  as  this,  in 
most  cases,  is  inconsiderable,  but  to  prevent  filtration,  which, 
were  it  to  take  place,  would  soon  cause  their  destruction.  A 
thickness  from  four  to  six  feet,  at  top,  with  the  additional 
thickness  given  by  the  side  slopes  at  the  water  surface,  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  filtrations.  A 
pathway  for  the  horses  attached  to  the  boats,  termed  a  tow- 
^ath,  which  is  made  on  one  of  the  embankments,  and  a  foot- 
path on  the  other,  which  should  be  wide  enough  to  serve  as 
an  occasional  tow-path,  give  a  superabundance  of  strength  to 
the  embankments. 

The  tow-path  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  to 
allow  the  horses  to  pass  each  other  with  ease  ;  and  the  foot- 
path at  least  six  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  surfaces  of 
these  paths,  above  the  water  surface,  snould  not  be  less  than 
two  feet,  to  avoid  the  wash  of  the  ripple ;  nor  greater  than 
four  feet  and  a  half,  for  the  facility  of  the  draft  of  the  horses 
in  towing.  Tlie  surface  of  the  tow-path  should  incline  slightly 
outward,  both  to  convey  off  the  suirace  water  in  wet  weather^ 
and  to  give  a  firmer  footing  to  the  horses,  which  naturally 
draw  from  the  canal. 

The  side  slopes  of  the  embankment  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  soil :  towaixls  the  water-way  they  should  seldom  be  lees 
than  two  base  to  one  perpendicular ;  ivom  it,  they  may,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary,  be  less.  The  interior  slope  is  usually  not 
carried  up  unbroken  from  the  bottom  to  the  top ;  but  a  hori* 
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sontal  space,  termed  a  hench,  or  herm,  abont  one  or  two  feet 
•wide,  is  left,  about  one  foot  above  the  water  surface,  between 
the  Bide  slope  of  the'water-way  and  the  foot  of  the  embank- 
ment above  the  berm.  This  space  serves  to  protect  the  upper 
part  of  the  interior  side  slope,  and  is,  in  some  cases,  planted 
with  such  shrubbery  as  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  aquatic 
localities,  to  protect  more  efficaciously  the  banks  by  the  sup- 
port which  its  roots  give  to  the  soil.  The  side  slopes  are 
better  protected  by  a  revetement  of  dry  stone.  Aquatic  plants 
of  the  bulrush  kind  have  been  used,  with  success,  for  the 
same  purpose ;  being  planted  on  the  bottom,  at  the  foot  of 
the  side  slope,  they  serve  to  break  the  ripple,  and  preserve 
the  slopes  from  its  effects. 

The  earth  of  which  the  embankments  are  formed  should  be 
of  a  ffood  binding  character,  and  perfectly  free  from  vegetable 
mould,  and  all  vegetable  matter,  as  the  roots  of  plants,  &c. 
In  forming  the  enabankments,  the  vegetable  mould  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  rest ; 
and  they  should  be  carried  up  in  uniform  layers,  from  nine 
to  twelve  inches  thick,  and  be  well  rammed.  If  the  charac- 
ter of  the  earth,  of  which  the  embankments  are  fo]*med,  is 
such  as  not  to  present  entire  security  against  filtration,  a  pud- 
dling of  clay,  or  fine  sand,  two  or  three  feet  tliick,  may  be 
laid  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  penetrating  a  foot  below  the 
natural  surface.  Sand  is  useful  in  preventing  filtration  caused 
by  the  holes  made  in  the  embauKments  near  the  water  sur- 
face by  insects,  moles,  rats,  &c. 

Side  drains  must  be  made,  on  each  side,  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  embankments,  to  prevent  the  surface  water  of  the  natural 
surface  from  injuring  the  embankments. 

780.  2d  Class.  This  class  will  admit  of  two  subdivisions : 
1st.  Canals  which  lie  throughout  in  the  same  valley ;  2d. 
Canals  with  a  summit  level. 

Ijooation.  In  laying  out  canals,  belonging  to  the  first  sub- 
division, the  engineer  must  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the 
relative  expense  of  construction  on  the  two  sides  of  the  valley ; 
which  will  depend  on  tlie  quantity  of  cutting  and  filling,  the 
mafionry  for  the  culverts,  &c.,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  as 
adapted  to  holding  water.  All  other  tilings  being  equal,  the 
side  on  which  the  fewest  secondary  water-courses  are  found 
will,  generally  speaking,  ofFer  the  greatest  advantage  as  to 
expense,  but  it  may  happen  that  the  secondary  water-courses 
will  be  required  to  feed  the  canal  with  water,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  out  the  line  on  the  side  where  they 
are  found  most  convenient,  and  in  most  abimdance. 
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ISL  Cross  seoUon.  Th«  side  form^tioaB  «f  ezoa-vatioaB 
and  embankments  require  pecnliar  care,  partJonlarly  the  lafc- 
ter,  as  any  crevices,  wnen  they  are  fiist  formed,  or  vnich  may 
take  place  by  settling,  might  prove  destructive  to  the  wco-k. 
tn  most  cases,  a  stratmn  oi  good  binding  earth,  lining  the 
vater-way  tbronghout  to  the  thickness  of  about  four  feet,  if 
compactly  rammed,  will  be  foimd  to  offer  sufficient  Becurity, 
if  the  Bubetntctore  is  of  a  firm  charactw,  and  not  liable  to 
settle.  Fine  sand  has  been  applied  with  snccees  to  atop  the 
leakage  in  canals.  The  sand  for  this  pm-pooe  is  Bi»inkled,in 
Bmall  quantities  at  a  time,  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
gradually  GMa  np  the  oatlets  in  the  bottom  and  eidee  of  ihe 
canaL  But  neiUier  this  nor  puddling  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer in  all  cases,  particularly  where  the  subetructure  is  formed 
of  fragments  of  rocks  offering  large  tu^vioas  to  nitrations,  or 
ia  of  a  marly  nature.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  line  the  water-way  tbronghout  with  stone,  laid  in  hy- 
draulic mortar.    A  lining  of  this  character  (Fig.  237),  both 


at  the  bottom  and  sides,  formed  of  flat  stones,  about  fonr  la- 
ches thick,  laid  on  a  bed  of  hydraulic  mortar,  one  inch  thick, 
and  covered  by  a  similar  cost  of  mortar,  makins  tbe  entire 
thickness  of  the  lining  six  inches,  has  been  found  to  answer 
tin  the  required  purposes.  This  lining  should  be  covered,  both 
at  bottom  and  on  the  sides,  by  a  layer  of  good  earth,  at  least 
three  feet  thick,  to  protect  it  from  the  shock  of  the  bo«tB 
striking  either  of  those  parts. 

The  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  tow-paths  in  deep  cnt^ 
ting  (Fig.  338)  should  be  regulated  in  tibe  same  way  as  ia 
canals  cS  the  first  class;  but  when  the  cnttings  are  of  ccoisid- 
erable  depth,  it  has  been  recommended  to  reduce  both  to  tho 
dimensions  strictly  uoceasary  for  the  passage  of  a  aiugle  boat. 
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By  tfaifi  reduction  there  would  be  iome  economy  in  the  exca- 
vations ;  but  this  advantage  would,  generally,  be  of  too  tri- 
fling a  character  to  be  placed  as  an  offset  to  the  inconveni- 
ences  resulting  to  the  navigation,  particularly  where  an  active 
trade  was  to  be  carried  on. 

782.  Stunmit  leveL  As  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
summit  level  of  a  canal  must  be  collected  from  the  ground 
that  lies  above  it,  the  position  selected  for  the  summit  level 
should  be  at  the  lowest  point  practicable  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  canaL  In  selecting  this 
point,  and  the  direction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  canal,  the 
engineer  vrill  be  guided  by  the  considerations  with  i^gard  to 
the  natural  features  of  the  surface,  which  have  alrea<fy  been 
dwelt  upon. 

783.  Supply  of  "water.  The  quantitv  of  water  required 
for  canals  with  a  summit  level,  may  be  oivided  into  two  por- 
tions. 1st.  That  which  is  required  for  the  summit  level,  and 
tliose  levels  which  draw  from  it  their  supply.  2d.  That 
whidi  is  wanted  for  the  levels  below  those,  and  which  is  fur- 
nished from  other  sources. 

The  supply  of  the  first  portion,  which  must  be  collected  at 
the  summit  level,  may  be  divided  into  several  elements :  Ist 
Hie  quantity  required  to  fill  the  summit  level,  and  the  levels 
which  draw  their  supply  from  it  2d.  the  quantity  required 
to  supply  losses,  arismg  from  accidents :  as  breaches  m  the 
banks,  and  the  emptying  of  the  levels  for  repairs,  dd.  l^e 
supplies  for  losses  from  sur&ce  evaporation,  from  leakage 
durough  the  soil,  and  through  the  lock  gates.  4:th.  The  quan- 
tity required  for  the  service  of  the  navigation,  arisingfrom 
the  passage  of  the  boats  from  one  level  to  another.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  data,  founded  on  accurate  observa- 
tions, no  precise  amount  can  be  assigned  to  these  various  ele- 
mento  which  will  serve  the  engineer  as  data  for  rigorous  cal- 
oulation. 

The  quantity  required,  in  the  first  place,  to  fill  the  summit 
level  and  its  dependent  levels,  will  depend  on  their  size,  an 
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element  which  can  be  readily  calculated ;  and  npon  the  quan- 
tity which  would  Boak  into  the  soil,  which  is  an  element  of  a 
very  indetenninate  character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
Boil  in  the  different  levek. 

The  supplies  for  accidental  losses  are  of  a  still  less  deter- 
minate character. 

To  calculate  the  supply  for  losses  from  surface  evaporation, 
correct  observations  must  be  made  on  the  yearly  amount  oi 
evaporation,  and  tlie  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  sur- 
face; as  the  loss  to  be  supplied  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  leakage  through  the  soil,  it  will  depend 
on  the  greater  or  less  capacity  which  the  soil  has  for  holding 
water.  This  element  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the 
Boil,  but  also  with  the  shorter  or  longer  time  that  the  canal 
may  have  been  in  use;  it  having  been  found  to  decrease  with 
time,  and  to  be,  comparatively,  but  trifling  in  old  canals.  In 
ordinary  soils  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  two  inches  in 
depth  every  twenty-iour  hours,  for  some  time  after  the  canal 
is  first  opened.  The  leakage  through  the  gates  will  depend 
on  the  workmanship  of  these  parts.  From  experiments  by 
Mr.  Fisk,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  leakage 
through  the  locks  at  the  summit  level,  which  are  100  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide,  and  have  a  lift  of  8  feet,  amounts  to 
twelve  locks  full  daily,  or  about  62  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  monthly  lofis  upon  the  same  canal,  from  evaporation  and 
filtration,  is  about  twice  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
it  From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  on  the  Erie 
canal,  the  total  loss,  from  evaporation,  filtration,  and  leakage 
through  the  gates,  is  about  100  cubic  feet  per  minute,  zor 
each  mile. 

In  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  expended  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  navigation,  in  passing  the  boats  from  one  level  to 
another,  two  distinct  cases  require  examination :  1st:  Where 
there  is  but  one  lock  between  two  levels,  or  in  other  woi-ds, 
when  the  locks  are  isolated.  2d.  When'  there  are  several 
contiguous  locks,  or  as  it  is  termed,  ^fiigld  of  locks  between 
two  levels. 

'784.  A  lock  is  a  small  basin  just  large  enough  to  receive 
a  boat,  in  which  the  water  is  usually  confined  on  the  sides  by 
two  upright  walls  of  masonry,  and  at  the  ends  by  two  gates, 
which  open  and  shut,  both  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
boat  to  pass,  and  to  cut  ofP  die  water  of  the  upper  level  from 
the  lower,  as  well  as  from  the  lock  while  the  boat  is  in  it.  To 
pass  a  boat  from  one  level  to  the  other^from  the  lower  to  the 
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upper  end,  for  example— the  lower  gates  are  opened,  and  the 
boat  having  entered  the  lock  thej  are  shut,  and  water  Ib  drawn 
from  the  upper  level,  bv  means  of  valvee,  to  fill  the  lock  and 
raise  the  boat ;  when  this  operation  is  finished,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat  is  passed  out.  To  aescena  from  the 
upper  level,  the  lock  is  first  filled ;  the  upper  gates  are  then 
opened,  and  the  boat  passed  in ;  these  gates  are  next  shut,  and 
the  water  is  dravm  from  the  lock  by  yaives,  until  the  boat  is 
lowered  to  the  lower  level,  when  the  lower  gates  are  opened 
and  the  boat  is  passed  out. 

In  the  two  operations  just  described,  it  is  evident,  that  for 
the  passage  of  a  boat,  up  or  down,  a  quantitv  of  water  must 
be  drawn  from  the  upper  level  to  fill  the  lock  to  a  height 
which  is  equal  to  the  oifference  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  two ;  this  height  is  termed  the  Uft  of  the 
lock,  and  the  volume  of  water  required  to  pass  a  boat  up  or 
down  is  termed  the  j?mm  of  lift.  The  calculation,  therefore, 
for  the  quantity  of  water  reqmsite  for  the  service  of  the  navi- 
gation, vnll  be  simply  that  of  the  number  of  prisms  of  lift 
which  each  boat  will  draw  from  the  smnmit  level  in  passinir 
up  or  down.  ^ 

785.  In  calculating  the  expenditure  for  locks  in  fiights,  a 
new  element,  termed  m^vriam  ofchraughi^  must  be  taken  into 
account.  This  prism  is  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  fioat 
the  boat  in  the  lock  when  the  prism  of  lift  is  drawn  off ;  and 
is  evidently  equal  in  depth  to  tne  water  in  the  canal,  unless  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  it  just  sufficient  for  the 
draught  of  the  boat,  by  which  a  small  saving  of  water  might 
be  effected. 

786.  Locks  in  fiights  may  be  considered  under  two  points 
of  view,  with  regara  to  the  expenditure  of  water :  the  first, 
where  both  the  prism  of  lift,  and  that  of  draught,  are  drawn 
off  for  the  passage  of  a  boat ;  or  second,  where  the  prisms  of 
draught  are  always  retained  in  the  locks.  The  expenditure, 
of  course,  will  be  different  for  the  two  cases. 

Oreat  refinements  in  the  calculation  of  such  cases  should 
not  be  made,  but  the  engineer  should  confine  himself  to  mak- 
ing an  ample  allowance  for  the  most  unf arorable  cases,  both 
as  regards  the  order  of  passage  and  the  number  of  boats. 

787.  Feeders  and  Reservoirs.  Having  ascertained,  from 
the  preceding  considerations,  the  probable  supply  which 
shouM  be  collected  at  the  summit  level,  the  engineer  will 
next  direct  his  attention  to  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be 
procured.  Theoretically  considered,  all  the  water  that  drains 
from  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  sommit  leyel,  and  above  ift^ 
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might  be  collected  for  its  supply ;  but  it  is  found  in  practice 
tiiat  diannels  for  the  conveyance  of  water  must  have  certain 
slopes,  and  that  these  slopes,  moreover,  will  regulate  the  sup- 
ply famished  in  a  certain  time,  all  other  things  being  eoual. 
In  making,  however,  the  survey  of  the  country,  from  wnich 
Ae  water  is  to  be  supplied  to  the  summit  level,  all  the  ground 
above  it  should  be  examined,  leaving  the  determination  of  the 
dopes  for  after  considerations.  The  survey  for  this  object 
consists  in  making  an  accurate  delineation  of  all  the  water- 
courses above  the  summit  level,  and  in  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  can  be  furnished  by  each  in  a  given  time. 
This  survey,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  « 
water  furnished  by  each  stream,  which  is  termed  the  gatigingy 
should  be  made  in  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  minimum  supply. 

788.  The  usual  method  of  collecting  the  water  of  the 
sources,  and  conveying  it  to  the  summit  level,  is  by  feeders 
and  reservoirs.  Thej^eder  is  a  canal  of  a  small  cross  section, 
which  is  traced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  suitable 
slope,  to  convey  the  water  either  into  the  reservoir,  or  direct 
to  the  summit  level.  The  dimensions  of  the  cross  section, 
and  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  feeder,  should  bear  certain 
relations  to  each  other,  in  order  that  it  shall  deliver  a  certain 
supply  in  a  given  time.  The  smaller  the  slope  given  to  the 
feeder,  the  lower  will  be  the  points  at  which  it  will  intersect 
the  sources  of  supply,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  will  receive.  This  slope,  however, 
has  a  practical  limit,  which  is  laid  down  at  four  inches  in 
1,000  yards,  or  nine  thousand  base  to  one  altitude ;  and  the 
greatest  slope  should  not  exceed  that  which  would  give  the 
current  a  greater  mean  velocity  than  thirteen  inches  per  sec- 
ond, in  order  that  the  bed  of  the  feeder  may  not  be  mjured. 
Feeders  are  furnished  like  ordinary  canals,  with  contrivances 
to  let  off  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  water  in  them,  in  cases 
of  heavy  rams,  or  for  making  repairs. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  water  collected  by  the  feed- 
ers is  delivered  at  the  reservoir ;  the  loss  from  various  causes 
being  much  greater  in  them  than  in  canals.  From  observa- 
tions made  on  some  of  the  feeders  of  canals  in  France,  which 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  period,  it  appears  that  the  feeder 
of  the  Briare  canal  delivers  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  water 
it  gathers  from  its  sources  of  supply  -  and  that  the  annual  loss 
of  the  two  feeders  of  the  Langueaoo  canal  amounts  to  100 
times  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  can  contain. 

709.  A  Reservoir  is  a  large  pond,  or  body  of  water,  held  in 
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reserve  for  the  necessary  supply  of  the  sammit  leveL  A  reser- 
voir is  usually  formed  by  choosing  a  suitable  site  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  which  lies  above  the  summit  level,  and 
erecting  a  dam  of  earth,  or  of  masonry,  across  the  outlet  of 
the.  valley,  or  at  some  more  suitable  point,  to  confine  the 
water  to  be  collected.  The  object  to  be  attained,  in  this  case, 
is  to  embody  the  greatest  volume  of  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  present  the  smallest  evaporating  surface,  at  the  smallest 
cost  tor  the  construction  of  the  dam. 

It  is  generally  deemed  best  to  have  two  reservoirs  for  the 
supply,  one  to  contain  the  greater  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
*  other,  which  is  termed  the  diatributi/ng  reservoir,  to  regulate 
the  supply  to  the  summit  level.  If,  however,  the  summit 
level  is  very  capacious,  it  may  be  used  as  the  distributing 
reservoir.    • 

The  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls 
upon  a  given  surface,  and  that  which  can  be  collected  from 
it  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir,  varies  considerably  with  the 
latitude,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  natural  features  of 
the  locality.  The  drainage  is  greatest  in  high  latitudes,  and 
in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons ;  with  respect  to  the  natural 
features,  a  wooded  surfoce  with  narrow  and  deep  valleys  will 
yield  a  larger  amount  than  an  open  flat  country. 

But  few  observations  have  been  made  on  this  point  by  en- 
gineers. From  some  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jervis,  in  reference  to  the 
reservoirs  for  the  Ghenango  canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  appears  that  in  that  locality  about  two-fifths  of  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  may  be  collected  for  the  supply  of  a  reservoir. 
The  proportion  usually  adopted  by  engineers  is  one-third. 

The  loss  of  water  from  the  reservoir  by  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, and  other  causes,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  exposure  of  the  water  surface.  From  observa- 
tions made  upon  some  of  the  old  reservoirs  in  England  and 
France,  it  appears  that  the  daily  loss  averages  about  half  an 
inch  in  deptn. 

790.  The  dams  of  reservoirs  have  been  variously  con- 
structed: in  some  cases  they  have  been  made  entirely  of 
earth  (Fig.  240);  in  others,  entirely  of  masonry;  and  in 
others,  of  earth  packed  in  between  several  parallel  stone 
walls.  It  is  now  thought  best  to  use  either  earth  or  masoniy 
alone,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  the  com- 
parative expense  of  the  two  methods  being  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Earthen  dams  should  be  made  with  extreme  care,  of  the 
best  binding  earth,  well  freed  from  everything  that  might 
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ng.  S40— Repreienta  the  sectton  of  a  dam  with  three  dlachMglng  colverta. 

A,  body  of  the  dam. 

B,  pond. 

Q^OyO^  colTerti,  with  valree  at  their  inlets,  which  discharge  Into  the  rertloal  well  fr. 

CyCyCy  grooves,  in  the  faces  of  the  side^waUs,  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  onlTerti,  for  stop* 

plank. 
At  stop-plank  dam  across  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  oalTBrc^  to  dam  bade  the  water  Into  th* 

vertical  well, 
e^  parapet  wall  on  top  of  the  dam. 

cause  filtrations.  A  wide  trench  should  be  excayated  to  the 
firm  soil,  to  receive  the  base  of  the  dam ;  and  the  earth  should 
be  carefully  spread  and  rammed  in  layers  not  over  a  foot 
thick.  As  a  farther  precaution,  it  has  in  some  instances  been 
thought  necessary  to  place  a  stratum  of  the  best  clay  pud^ 
dling  in  tlie  centre  of  the  dam,  reaching  from  the  top  to  three 
or  four  feet  below  the  base.  The  dam  may  be  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  thick  at  top.  The  slope  of  the  dam  towards 
the  pond  should  be  from  three  to  six  oase  to  one  perpendic^ 
ular ;  the  reverse  slope  need  only  be  somewhat  greater  than 
the  natural  slope  of  the  earth. 

The  slope  of  dams  exposed  to  the  water  is  usually  faced 
with  dry  stone,  to  protect  the  dam  from  the  action  of  the 
surface  ripple.  This  kind  of  facing  has  not  been  found  to 
withstand  well  the  action  of  the  water  when  agitated  by  high 
winds.  Upon  some  of  the  more  recent  earthen  dams  erected 
in  France,  a  facing  of  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar  has  been 
substituted  for  the  one  of  dry  stone.  The  plan  adopted  for 
this  facing  (Fig.  241)  consists  .in  placing  a  series  of  low  walls, 


Fig.  SA^Bepraeents  the  method  of 
facing  the  pond  slope  of  a  dam, 
with  low  wans  plaoed  in  oILiets. 

A,  body  of  the  dam. 

iL,<k,(i^  low  walls  the  ftees  of  which 
are  built  in  offsets. 

ft,  ft,  top  sarfaoe  of  the  ofCsets  be* 
tween  the  walls,  covered  with 
stone  dabs  laid  in  mortar. 

&  too  of  dam  faced  like  the  oflMta 

ft. 

4;  panpetwalL 
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in  offsets  above  each  other,  along  the  slope  of  the  dam,  cover- 
ing the  exposed  surface  of  each  offset,  between  the  top  of  one 
wall  and  tine  foot  of  the  next,  with  a  coating  of  slab-stone  laid 
in  mortar.  The  walls  are  from  five  to  six  feet  high;  They 
are  carried  np  in  small  offsets  upon  the  face,  ana  are  made 
either  vertical,  or  leaning,  on  the  back.  The  width  of  the  off- 
sets of  the  dam,  between  the  top  of  one  wall  and  the  foot  of 
the  nextj  is  from  two  to  three  feet. 

An  arched  culvert,  or  a  lars^  cast-iron  pipe,  placed  at  some 
suitable  point  of  the  base  of  flie  dam,  which  can  be  closed  or 
opened  by  a  valve,  will  serve  for  drawing  off  the  requisite 
supply  of  water,  and  for  draining  the  reservoir  in  case  of  re- 
pairs. 

The  culvert  should  be  strongly  constructed,  and  the  earth 
around  it  be  well  puddled  and  rammed,  to  prevent  filtrationa* 
Its  size  should  be  sufficient  for  a  man  to  enter  it  with  ease. 
The  valves  may  be  placed  either  at  the  entrance  of  the  cul- 
vert, or  at  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  enda* 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  their  arrangement,  to  aecvre 
them  from  accidents. 

When  the  depth  of  water  in  a  reservoir  is  considerable,  aev* 
eral  culverts  should  be  constructed  (Fig.  240),  to  draw  off  the 
water  at  different  levels,  as  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  valves 
in  this  case  would  be  very  great  when  the  reservoir  is  fulL 
They  may  be  placed  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  feet  above 
each  other,  and  be  arranged  to  discharge  their  water  in  a  com^^ 
mon  vertical  shaft  In  mis  case  it  will  be  well  to  place  a  dam 
of  timber  at  the  outlet  of  the  bottom  culvert,  in  omer  to  keep 
it  filled  with  water,  to  prevent  the  injury  which  the  bottom 
of  it  might  receive  from  the  water  discharged  from  the  upper 
eulverts. 

The  side  walls  which  retain  the  earth  at  the  entrance  to  the 
culverts  should  be  arranged  with  grooves  to  receive  piecea 
of  scantling  laid  horizontally  between  the  walls,  termed  sioth' 
plan&8y  to  K>rm  a  temporary  dam,  and  cut  off  the  water  of  the 
reservdr,  in  case  of  repairs  to  the  culverts,  or  to  the  &ce  of 
the  dam. 

The  vidves  are  small  sliding  gates,  which  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  by  a  screw.  The  cross  seo- 
tion  of  the  culvert  is  contracted  by  a  partition,  either  of  mar 
sonry  or  timber,  at  the  point  where  the  valve  is  placed. 

791.  Dams  of  masonry  are  water-tight  walls,  of  suitable 
forms  and  dimensions  to  prevent  filtration,  and  resist  the 
pressure  of  water  in  the  reservoir.  The  most  suitable  croes- 
section  is  that  of  a  trapezoid,  the  face  towards  the  water  being 
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Teortical,  and  the  exteriot  face  inclined  with  a  suitable  batter 
to  give  the  wall  safficient  Btabilitj.  The  wall  Bhonld  be  at 
least  four  feet  thick  at  the  water  line,  to  prevent  filtration, 
and  this  thickness  may  be  increased  as  circumstanoes  mavseem 
to  require.  Bnttresses  shonM  be  added  to  the  exterior  facing, 
to  give  the  wall  greater  stability. 

782*  Suitable  dispositions  should  be  made  to  relieve  the 
dam  from  all  surplus  water  during  wet  seasons.  For  this  pur- 
pose arrangements  should  be  made  for  cutting  off  the  sources 
of  supply  from  the  reservoir ;  and  a  cut,  termed  a  vxMte-wwr 
(Fig  242),  of  suitable  width  and  depth,  should  be  made  at  some 
point  alon^  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  be  faced  with  stone,  or 
wood,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  water  over  the  dam.  In  high 
dams  the  total  fall  of  the  water  should  be  divided  into  several 
partial  falls,  by  dividing  the  exterior  surface  over  which  the 
water  runs  into  offsets.  To  break  the  shock  of  the  water  up^ 
om  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  offset,  it  should  be  kept  cov^ 
«red  with  a  sheet  \>f  water  retained  by  a  dam  placed  acrofis 
its  outlet 
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Fig.  942— Bepreaents  a  noiloii  of  a  wMte-weJr  divided  Into  two  teUi. 

A,  body  of  the  dam. 

a,  top  of  the  woBte-wolr. 

ft,  pool,  fonned  by  a  stop-piankdam  at  fl^  to  break  the  fall  of  the  water. 

d;  oovedng  d  tooee  atom  to  bieak  the  fall  of  the  wter  from  the  pool  abova. 

TdS.  In  extensive  reservoirs,  in  which  a  large  surface  is  ex* 

Sised  to  the  action  of  the  winds,  waves  might  be  forced  over 
e  top  of  the  dam,  and  subject  it  to  danger ;  in  such  cases 
the  precaution  should  be  taken  of  placing  a  parapet  wall  to- 
wards the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of  the  dam,  ana  facing  tilid 
top  throughout  with  flat  stones  laid  in  mortar. 

194.  Idft  of  looks.  The  engineer  is  not  always  left  free 
to  select  between  the  two  systems — that  of  isolated  locks  and 
locks  in  flights ;  for  the  form  of  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  may  compel  him  to  adopt  a  flight  of  locks  at  certain 
points.  Ab  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  methods, 
a  flight  i^  in  most  cases  cheaper  than  the  same  number  of 
aingfe  locks,  as  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  masonry  whi(^ 
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can  be  suppressed.  There  is  also  an  economy  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  small  rates,  which  are  not  needed  in  flights.  It  is, 
however,  more  dimcult  to  secure  the  foundations  oi  combined 
than  of  single  locks  f  i*om  the  effects  of  the  water,  which  forces 
its  way  from  the  upper  to  the  •lower  level  under  the  locks. 
Where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on,  a  double  flight  is  some- 
times arranged;  one  for  the  ascending,  the  ouxer  for  the 
descending  boats.  In  this  case  the  water  which  fills  one  flight 
may,  after  the  passage  of  the  boat,  be  partly  used  for  the  other, 
by  an  arrangement  of  valves  made  in  the  side  wall  separating 
the  locks. 

The  lift  of  locks  is  a  subject  of  importance,  both  as  regards 
the  consumption  of  water  for  the  navigation,  and  the  economy 
of  construction.  Locks  with  great  lifts,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  remarks  on  the  passage  of  boats,  consume  more  water 
than  those  with  small  lifts.  They  require  also  more  care  in 
their  construction,  to  preserve  them  from  accidents,  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  of  water  against  their  Sides.  The  expense 
of  construction  is  otherwise  in  their  favor ;  that  is,  the  ex- 

Eense  will  increase  with  the  total  number  of  locks,  the 
eight  to  be  ascended  being  the  same.  The  smallest  lifts  are 
seldom  less  than  five  feet,  and  the  greatest,  for  ordinary 
canals,  not  over  twelve ;  medium  lifts  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
are  considered  the  best  under  every  point  of  view.  This  is  a 
point,  however,  which  cannot  be  settled  arbitrarily,  as  the 
nature  of  the  foundations,  the  materials  used,  the  embank- 
ments around  the  locks,  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
canal,  caused  by  varying  the  lifts,  are  so  many  modifying 
causes,  which  should  be  carefully  weighed  before  adopting  a 
definite  plan. 

The  lifts  of  a  flight  should  be  the  same  throughout ;  but  in 
i^lated  locks  the  lifts  may  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  supply  of  water  from  the  summit  level  requires  to  be 
economized  with  care,  the  lifts  of  locks  which  are  furnished 
from  it  may  be  less  than  those  lower  down. 

795.  Ijevels.  The  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
levels  must  be  mainly  determined  by  the  form  of  the  natural 
surface.  Those  points  are  naturally  chosen  to  pass  from  one 
level  to  another,  or  as  the  positions  for  the  locks,  where  there 
is  an  abrupt  change  in  the  surface. 

A  level,  by  a  suitable  modification  of  its  cross  section,  can 
be  made  as  shott  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  ;  there  being 
but  one  point  to  be  attended  to  in  this,  which  is,  that  a  boat 

Eassing  between  the  two  locks,  at  the  ends  of  the  level,  will 
ave  time  to  enter  either  lock  before  it  can  ground,  on  the 
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snppoeitioQ  that  the  water  drawn  off  to  fill  the  lower  lock, 
while  the  boat  is  travening  the  level,  will  joBt  reduce  the 
depth  to  the  draught  of  the  ooat 

786.  Looks.  A  lock  (Fig.  243)  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts ;  lat.  The  part  included  between  the  two  gates, 
which  is  termed  the  ^lamber.    2d.  The  part  above  the  upper 

Stes,  termed  the /we,  or  head-bay.  8d.  The  part  below  the 
ver  gates,  termed  the  aft,  or  tOfUrbay. 

tsn.  The  lock  chamber  mnfit  be  wide  enough  to  allow  an 
eaey  ingress  and  egress  to  the  boats  commonlj  used  on  the 
canal ;  s  surplus  width  of  one  foot  over  the  width  of  the  boat 
across  the  beam  is  usually  deemed  eofiicient  for  this  purpose. 
The  length  of  the  chamber  should  be  also  regulated  by  that 
of  the  boats ;  it  should  be  such,  that  when  the  ooat  enters  the 
lock  from  the  lower  level,  the  tail-gates  may  bo  shot  withoat 
reoniring  the  boat  to  unship  its  rudder. 

The  plan  of  the  chamber  is  usually  recta^ul&r,  as  tiiis  form 

Sin  every  respect,  superior  to  all  otuers.  !m  tie  cross  secdon 
the  chamb^  (Fig.  244)  the  sides  receive  generally  a  slight 


batter;  as  when  so  arranged  they  are  found  to  give  greater  fe- 
dlity  to  the  passage  of  the  boat  than  when  verticaL  The  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber  is  either  fiat  or  curved ;  more  water  will 
be  required  to  fill  the  fiat-bottomed  chamber  than  the  curved, 
but  it  will  require  less  masonry  in  its  construction. 

T98.  The  chamber  is  terminated  just  within  the  head  gates 
by  a  vertical  wall,  the  plan  of  which  is  usually  curved.  As 
this  wall  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  level,  it  is 
termed  the  Ufi^wdlZ:  it  is  usually  of  the  same  hei^t  as  the 
lift  of  the  levels.  ITie  top  of  the  lift-wall  is  formed  of  cat 
stone,  the  vertical  joints  of  which  are  normal  to  the  curved 
face  of  the  wall ;  this  top  course  projects  from  six  to  nine 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  level,  presenting  an 
angular  point,  for  the  bottom  of  the  head-gates,  when  shut, 
to  rest  against.  This  is  termed  the  miire-aill.  Yarioos  de- 
grees of  opening  have  been  ^ven  to  the  angle  between  the 
two  brancnee  o£  the  mitre-sill  >  it  is,  however,  generally  bo 
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detenniiiedy  that  the  perpendicniar  of  the  iBosceles  triangle, 
formed  by  the  two  brancnes,  shall  vary  between  one-fifdi  and 
one- sixth  of  the  base. 

As  stone  mitre-siUs  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  shock  of 
the  gate,  they  are  now  nsoally  constmcted  of  timber  (Fig.  245), 


Jig,  S45— Bepresenta  8  plui  at  a  wooden  mltro-cflL 
and  a  horiaontal  natton  of  a  look-gate  (Fig.  9m} 
dosed.    . 

a,  a,  mltze-ein  framed  with  the  pleooB  ft  and  c^  and 
firmly  fastened  to  the  Mde  walls  A,  Jl, 

df  eeotlon  ol  quoin  poets  of  lock-gate. 
A    «^  saotton  of  mitra  postiL 


by  framing  two  strong  beams  with  the  proper  angle  for  the 

Sto  when  closed,  and  securing  them  firmly  upon  the  top  of 
e  lift-wall.  It  will  be  well  to  place  the  top  of  the  mitre- 
sill  on  tihe  lift-wall  a  little  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  to  preserve  it  from  being  struck  by  the  keel  of  the  boat 
on  entering  or  leaving  the  loc£ 

799.  The  cross  section  of  the  chamber  walls  is  usually 
trapezoidal ;  the  facing  receives  a  slight  batter.  The  cham- 
ber walls  are  exposed  to  two  opposite  efforts ;  the  water  in 
the  lock  on  one  side,  and  the  embankment  against  the  wall 
on  the  other.  The  pressure  of  the  embankment  is  the  ^eater 
as  well  as  the  more  peimanent  effort  of  the  two.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  wall  must  be  regulated  by  this  pressure. 
The  usual  manner  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  the  wall  four  feet 
thick  at  the  water  line  of  the  upper  level,  to  secure  it  against 
filtration ;  and  then  to  determine  the  base  of  the  batter,  so 
that  the  mass  of  masonry  shall  present  sufficient  stability  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  pressure.  The  spread,  and 
other  dimensions  of  the  foundations,  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil^  in  the  same  way  as  in  other 
structures. 

800.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  j  as  has  been  stated,  may 
be  either  flat  or  curved.  The  flat  bottom  is  suitable  to  very 
firm  soils,  which  will  neither  yield  to  the  vertical  pressure  of 
the  chamber  walls,  nor  admit  the  water  to  filter  from  the 
upper  level  under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  In  either  of  the 
contrary  cases,  the  bottom  should  be  made  with  an  inverted 
arch,  as  this  form  will  oppose  greater  resistance  to  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  water  under  the  bottom,  and  will  serve 
to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  walls  over  the  portion  of  the 
foundation  under  the  arch.    The  thickneas  of  uie  masonry  of 
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the  bottom  will  depend  on  the  width  of  the  chamber  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Were  the  soil  a  solid  rock,  no  bottom- 
ing would  be  requisite ;  if  it  is  of  soft  mud,  a  very  solid  bot- 
toming, from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  might  be  re- 
qumte. 

SOL  The  principal  danger  to  the  foxmdations  arises  from 
the  water  which  mB.y  filter  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  level, 
under  the  bottom  of  the  lock.  One  preventive  for  tliis,  but 
not  an  effectual  one,  is  to  drive  sheeting  piles  across  the  canal 
at  the  end  of  the  head-bay ;  another,  which  is  more  expensive, 
but  more  certain  in  its  effects,  consists  in  forming  a  deep 
trench  of  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  just  under  the  head-bay, 
and  filling  it  with  beton,  which  unites  at  the  top  with  the 
masonry  of  the  head-bay.  Similar  trenches  might  be  placed 
under  the  chamber  were  it  considered  necessary. 

802.  The  lift^u)aU  usually  receives  the  same  thickness  aa 
the  chamber  walls ;  but,  unless  the  soil  is  very  firm,  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  form  a  ^neral  mass  of  masonry  under 
the  entire  nead-bay,  to  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  cnamber 
foundations,  of  which  mass  the  lift- wall  should  form  a  part 

803L  The  headrbay  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  walls, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  side  walls  of  the  lock.  They  are 
terminated  by  two  wing  walls,  which  it  will  be  found  most 
economical  to  rtin  back  at  right  angles  with  the  side  walls. 
A  recess,  termed  the  gat&<)ha7nber^  is  made  in  the  wall  of  the 
head-bay;  the  depth  of  this  recess  should  be  sufficient  to 
allow  the  gate,  when  open,  to  fall  two  or  three  inches  within 
the  facing  of  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  be  out  of  the  way  when 
a  boat  is  passing ;  the  length  of  the  recess  should  be  a  few 
inches  more  than  the  widtn  of  the  gate.  That  part  of  the 
recess  where  the  gate  turns  on  its  pivot  is  termed  the  hollow 

Suoin  ;  it  receives  what  is  termed  the  heel^  or  guoirirpost  of 
iie  gate,  wliich  is  made  of  a  suitable  form  to  fit  the  nollow 
qaom.  The  distance  between  the  hollow  quoins  and  the  face 
of  the  lift-wall  will  depend  on  tlie  pressure  against  the  mitre- 
sill,  and  the  strength  of  the  stone,  eighteen  inches,  will  gener- 
ally be  found  amply  sufScient. 

The  side  walls  need  not  extend  more  than  twelve  inches 
beyond  the  other  end  of  the  gate-chamber.  The  wing  walls 
may  be  extended  back  to  the  total  width  of  the  canal,  but  it 
will  be  moi*e  economical  to  narrow  the  canal  near  the  lock, 
and  to  extend  the  wing  walls  only  about  two  feet  into  the 
banks,  or  sides.  The  dimensions  of  the  side  and  wing  walls 
of  the  head-bay  are  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  cham- 
ber walls^ 
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The  bottom  of  the  head-bay  is  flat,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  the  exterior  course  of  stones 
at  the  entrance  to  the  lock  should  be  so  jointed  as  not  to 
work  loose. 

804.  The  gcUe-chamhers  for  the  lower,  gates  are  made 
in  the  chamber  walls ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chamber,  where  the  gates  swing  back,  should  be 
fiat,  or  be  otherwise  arranged  not  to  impede  the  play  of  the 
gates. 

805.  The  eide  walls  of  the  taUrbay  are  also  a  part  of 
the  general  side  walls,  and  their  thickness  is  regulated  as  in 
the  preceding  cases.  Their  length  will  depend  chiefly  on 
the  pressure  which  the  lower  gates  throw  against  them  when 
the  lock  is  full ;  and  partly  on  the  space  required  by  the 
lock-men  in  opening  and  shutting  gat^  manoeuvred  by  the 
balance  beam.  A  calculation  must  be  made  for  each  par- 
ticular case,  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  length.  The  side 
walls  are  also  terminated  by  wing  walls,  similarly  arranged 
to  those  of  the  head-bay.  The  points  of  junction  between 
the  wing  and  side  walls  should,  in  both  cases,  either  be 
curved,  or  the  stones  at  the  angles  be  rounded  off.  One  or 
two  perpendicular  grooves  are  sometimes  made  in  the  side 
walls  oi  the  tail-bay,  to  receive  stop-planks,  when  a  tempo- 
rary dam  is  needed,  to  shut  off  the  water  of  the  lower  level 
from  the  chamber,  in  case  of  repairs,  etc.  Similar  arrange- 
ments mi^ht  be  made  at  the  head-bay,  but  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable m  either  case. 

The  strain  on  the  walls  at  the  hollow  quoins  is  greater 
than  at  any  other  points,  owing  to  the  pressure  at  those 
points  from  the  gates,  when  they  are  shut,  and  to  the  action 
of  the  gates  when  in  motion ;  to  counteract  this,  and 
strengthen  the  walls,  buttresses  should  be  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  walls  in  the  most  favorable  position  behind  the  quoins 
to  subserve  the  object  in  view. 

The  bottom  of  the  tail-bay  is  arranged,  in  all  respects,  like 
that  of  the  head-bay. 

808.  The  top  of  the  side  waUs  of  the  lock  may  be  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the 
upper  reach ;  the  top  course  of  the  masonry  being  of  heavy 
large  blocks  of  cut  stone,  although  this  kind  of  coping  is  not 
indispensable,  as  smaller  masses  have  been  found  to  suit  the 
same  purpose,  but  they  are  less  durable.  As  to  the  masonry 
of  the  lock  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
those  parts  alone  need  be  of  cut  stone  where  there  is  great 
wear  and  tear  from  any  cause,  as  at  the  angles  generally  ;  or 
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where  an  accurate  finish  is  indispensable,  as  at  the  hollow 
quoins.  The  other  parts  may  be  of  brick,  rubble,  beton,  etc., 
but  every  part  should  be  laid  in  the  best  hydraulic  mortar. 

807.  The  filling  and  emptyina  the  lock  chamber  have 

fiven  rise  to  various  discussions  and  experiments,  all  of  which 
ave  been  reduced  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  letting 
the  water  in  and*oflf  by  valves  made  in  the  gates  themselves, 
or  by  culverts  in  the  side  walls,  which  are  opened  and  shut 
by  valves.  When  the  water  is  let  in  throu^  valves  in  the 
^tes,  its  efiPects  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  chamber  are 
found  to  be  very  injurious,  particularly  in  hiffh  lift-walls; 
besides  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  agitation  of  the 
boat  in  the  lock.  To  obviate  this,  in  some  degree,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  give  the  lift-wall  the  form  of  an  inclined  curved 
surface,  along  which  the  water  might  descend  wiUiout  pro- 
ducing a  shock  on  the  bottom. 

808.  The  side  culverts  are  small  arched  conduits,  of  a 
circular  or  an  elliptical  cross  section,  which  are  made  in  the 
mass  of  masonrv  or  the  side  walls,  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  upper  level  to  the  chamber.  These  culverts,  in  some 
cases,  run  the  entire  length  of  the  side  walls,  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  from  the  lift-wall  to  the  end  of 
the  tail-wall,  and  have  several  outlets  leading  to  the  chamber. 
They  are  arranged  with  two  valves,  one  to  close  the  month 
of  tne  culvert,  at  the  upper  level,  the  other  to  close  the  out- 
let from  the  chamber,  to  the  lower  level.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  arrangements  for  side  culverts.  They  all 
present  the  same  difBculty  in  making  repairs  when  out  of 
order,  and  thev  are  moreover  veiy  subject  to  accidents. 
They  are  therefore  on  these  accounts  inferior  to  valves  in  the 
gates. 

809.  It  has  also  been  proposed,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
of  culverts,  and  the  disadvantages  of  lift-walls,  by  suppress- 
ing the  latter,  and  gradually  increasing  the  depth  or  the 
upper  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  This  method 
presents  a  saving  in  the  mass  of  masonry,  but  the  gates  will 
cost  more,  as  the  head  and  tail  gates  must  be  of  the  same 
height.  It  would  entirely  remove  the  objection  to  valves  in 
the  gates,  as  the  current  through  them,  in  this  case,  would 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the  masonry. 

810.  The  bottom  of  the  ccmal  below  the  lock  should  be  pro- 
tected by  what  is  termed  an  a/pron^  which  is  a  covering  of 
plank  laid  on  a  grillage,  or  else  one  of  brushwood  and  dry 
stone.  The  sides  should  also  be  faced  with  timber  or  dry  stone. 
The  length  of  this  facing  will  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
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cmrent ;  generftnT  not  more  than  from  fifteen  to  tliirty  feet 
from  the  «>ck  will  require  it.  The  entrance  to  the  head-l»y 
is,  in  some  cases,  similarly  protected,  but  this  is  nnnecessarj, 
as  the  cnrrent  has  bat  a  very  slight  effect  at  that  point 

8IL  Locks  constructed  of  timber  and  dir  Btone,  termed 
OOJnpoaite-lcc&a,  are  to  be  met  with  on  several  of  the  canals  of 
the  United  States.  The  side  walls  are  formed  of  diy  stone 
carefully  laid ;  the  sides  of  the  chamber  being  faced  with 

Elank  nailed  to  horizontal  and  upright  timbers,  wuich  are  firm- 
r  secured  to  the  di^  stone  walls.  The  walls  rest  upon  a  plat- 
forra  laid  upon  heavy  beams  placed  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  lock.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  usually  receives  a 
double  thickness  of  plank.  The  qnoin-posts  and  mitre^ilU 
are  formed  of  heavy  Seams. 
812.  I<ook  Gates.    A  lock  gate  (Fig.  246)  is  composed  of 


lock-gBto  <do«^ 


BBouri  Tlih  then 
1^  vTonght'troB 


two  leaves,  each  leaf  consisting  of  a  solid  framework  covered 
on  the  side  towards  the  water  with  thick  plank  made  water- 
tight The  frame  usually  consists  of  two  uprights,  of  several 
horizontal  cross  pieces  let  into  the  uprights,  and  sometimes  a 
diaeonal  piece  or  brace,  intended  to  keep  the  frame  of  an  in- 
vanable  form,  is  added.  The  upright,  around  which  tlie  leaf 
turns,  termed  the  quoin  or  heelrpost,  is  rounded  off  on  the  back 
to  fit  in  the  hollow  quoin ;  it  is  made  slightly  eccentric  with  it, 
BO  that  it  may  turn  easily  without  nibbmg  against  the  quoin ;. 
its  lower  end  rests  on  an  iron  gvdgeon,  to  which  it  is  fitted  by 
a  corresponding  indentation  in  au  iron  socket  on  the  end ;  the 
tipper  extremity  is  secured  to  the  side  walls  by  an  iron  collar, 
within  which  tne  poet  turns.  The  collar  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  easily  fastened  to,  or  loosened  from,  two  iron  bars, 
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termed  anchor-irons^  which  are  firmly  attached  by  bolts,  or  a 
lead  sealing,  to  the  top  conree  of  the  walls.  One  or  the  anchor- 
irons  is  placed  in  a  Imo  with  the  leaf  when  shut,  the  other  in 
a  line  with  it  when  open,  to  resist  most  effectaally  the  strain 
in  those  two  positions  of  the  gate.  The  opposite  upright, 
termed  the  mitre-post,  has  one  edge  bevelled  off  to  fit  against 
the  mitre-post  of  the  other  leaf  or  the  gate. 

813.  A  long  heavy  beam,  termed  a  oalanceieomi^  from  its 
partially  balancing  the  weight  of  the  leaf,  rests  on  the  quoin- 
post,  to  which  it  IS  secured,  and  is  mortised  with  the  mitre- 
post  The  balance-beam  should  be  about  four  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  lock,  to  be  readily  manoeuvred ;  its  principal  use 
being  to  open  and  shut  the  leaf. 

814.  The  top  cross  piece  of  the  gate  should  be  about  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  lock ;  the  bottom  cross  piece  should 
swing  clear  of  tne  bottom  of  the  lock.  The  position  of  the 
intermediate  cross  pieces  may  be  made  to  depend  on  theit* 
dimensions :  if  they  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  they  should 
be  placed  nearer  together  at  the  bottom,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
water  is  there  greatest ;  but,  by  making  them  of  unequal  di- 
mensions, they  may  be  placed  at  equal  distances  apart;  this, 
however,  is  not  of  much  importance  except  for  large  gates, 
and  considerable  depths  of  water. 

The  plank  may  be  arranged  either  parallel  to  the  uprights, 
or  parallel  to  the  diagonal  brace ;  in  the  latter  position  thej 
will  act  with  the  brace  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  frame. 

815.  A  wide  board,  supported  on  brackets,  is  often  affixed 
to  the  gates,  both  for  the  manoeuvre  of  the  machinery  of  the 
valves,  and  to  serve  as  a  foot-bridge  across  the  lock.  The 
valves  are  small  gates  which  are  arranged  to  close  the  open- 
ings made  in  the  gates  for  letting  in  or  drawing  off  the  water. 
They  are  arranged  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves,  by  the 
aid  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  a  square  screw ;  or  they  may  be 
made  to  open  or  shut  by  turning  on  a  vertical  axis,  in  which 
case  they  are  termed  paddle  gates.  The  openings  in  the  up- 
per gates  are  made  between  uie  two  lowest  cross  pieces.  In 
the  lower  gates  the  openings  are  placed  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reacn.  The  size  of  the  opening  will 
depend  on  the  time  in  which  it  is  required  to  fill  the  lock. 

818.  AooesBory  Works.  Under  this  head  are  classed  those 
constructions  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  canal  proper,  althondh 
generally  found  necessary  on  all  canals :  as  the  culverts  ror 
conveying  off  the  water-courses  which  intersect  the  line  of  the 
canal ;  the  inlets  of  feeders  for  the  supply  of  water ;  aqueduct 
bridges,  etc.,  etc. 
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817.  Chilveirts.  The  dispoBition  to  be  made  of  wateiscomBes 
intersecting  the  line  of  the  canal  will  depend  on  their  size, 
the  character  of  their  current,  and  the  relative  poeitions  of 
the  canal  and  stream. 

Small  brooks  which  lie  lower  than  the  canal  may  be  con- 
reyed  under  it  through  an  ordinary  culvert  If  the  level  of 
the  canal  and  brook  is  nearly  the  same,  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  culvert  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  syphon, 
and  it  is  therefore  termed  a  broicenrbaek  culvert  If  the 
water  of  the  brook  is  generally  limpid,  and  its  current  gentle, 
it  may,  in  the  last  case,  be  received  into  the  canal.  The 
oommunication  of  the  brook,  or  feeder,  with  the  canal,  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  water  may  be  shut  oiF,  or  let  in  at 
pleasure,  in  any  quantity  desired.  For  this  purpose  a  cut  is 
made  through  the  side  of  the  canal,  and  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  cut  are  faced  with  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  mortar. 
A  sliding  gate,  fitted  into  two  grooves  made  in  the  side  walls, 
is  manoeuvred  by  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  let  in.  The  water  of  the  feeder,  or 
brook,  should  first  be  received  in  a  basin,  or  reservoir,  near 
the  canal,  where  it  may  deposit  its  sediment  before  it  is  drawn 
off.  In  cases  where  the  line  of  the  canal  is  crossed  by  a  tor- 
rent, which  brings  down  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  pebbles, 
etc.,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  permanent  structure  over 
the  ctnal,  forming  a  cliannel  for  the  torrent ;  but  if  the  dis- 
charge of  the  torrent  is  only  periodical,  a  movable  channel 
faiay  DC  arranged,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  constructing  a 
boat  with  a  deck  and  sides  to  form  the  water-way  of  the  tor- 
rent The  boat  is  kept  in  a  recess  in  the  canal  near  the  point 
where  it  is  used,  and  is  floated  to  its  position,  and  sunk  when 
wanted. 

818.  Aqueduots,  etc.  When  the  line  of  the  canal  is  inter- 
sected by  a  wide  water-couree,  the  communication  between 
the  two  shores  must  be  effected  either  by  a  canal  aqueduct 
bridge,  or  by  the  boats  descending  from  the  canal  into  the 
stream.  As  the  construction  of  aqueduct  bridges  has  already 
been  considered,  nothing  farther  on  this  point  need  here  b^ 
added.  The  expedient  of  crossing  the  stream  by  the  boats 
may  be  attended  with  many  grave  inconveniencea  in  water- 
courses liable  to  freshets,  or  to  considerable  variations  of  level 
at  different  seasons.  In  these  eases  locks  must  be  so  arranged 
on  each  side,  where  the  canal  enters  the  stream,  that  boats 
may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  under  all  circumstances 
of  dinerence  of  level  between  the  two.  The  locks  and  tiie 
portions  of  the  canal  which  join  the  stream  must  be  secured 
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a^nst  damage  from  f re&hets  bj  suitable  embankments ;.  and, 
\^en  the  summer  water  of  the  stream  is  so  low  that  the 
navigation  would  be  impeded,  a  dam  across  the  stream  will 
be  requisite  to  secure  an  adequate  depth  of  water  during  this 
epoch. 

819.  Canal-Bridges.  Brides  for  roads  over  a  canal,  termed 
canalrbridgeay  are  constructed  like  other  structures  of  the 
same  kind.  In  planning  them  the  engineer  should  endeavor 
to  give  sufficient  height  to  the  bridge  to  prevent  those  acci- 
dents, of  but  too  frequent  occurrence,  from  persons  standing 
upright  on  the  deck  of  the  passage-boat  while  passing  under 
a  Dridge. 

A  novel  device,  which,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size,  is 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  bridge,  is  used  for  crossing 
the  canal  at  Williamsport,  Pennsylvama.  It  is  really  a  smaS 
pivot  bridge,  so  constructed  that  a  boat  mav  push  it  open  either 
way  as  desired  as  it  passes  through,  and  which  will  close  itself 
after  the  boat  has  passed.  As  it  opens  it  moves  up  an  in- 
clined plane,  so  that  its  weight  will  aid  in  closing  it.  A 
weight,  which  is  attached  to  a  rope  at  one  end,  the  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley  and  attached  to  the  bridge  at  the  other, 
18  also  employed  in  closing  it 

820.  Waste- Weir.  Waste-weirs  must  be  made  along  the 
levels  to  let  off  the  surplus  water.  The  best  position  for  them 
is  at  points  where  they  can  discharge  into  natural  water- 
courses. The  best  arrangement  for  a  waste-weir  is  to  make 
a  cut  through  the  side  of  the  canal  to  a  level  with  the  bottom 
of  it,  so  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  waste-weir  may  also 
serve  for  draining  the  level.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cut 
must  be  faced  with  masonry,  and  have  grooves  left  in  them 
to  receive  stop-plank,  or  a  sliding  gate,  over  which  the  sur- 

Elus  water  is  allowed  to  flow,  under  the  usual  circumstances^ 
ut  which  can  be  removed,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  either 
to  let  off  a  larger  amount  of  water,  or  to  drain  the  level 
completely. 

82L  Temporary  Dams.  In  long  levels  an  accident  hap- 
pening at  any  one  point  might  cause  serious  injury  to  tne 
navigation,  besides  a  great  loss  of  water.  To  prevent  this,  in 
some  measure,  the  width  of  the  canal  may  be  diminished,  at 
several  points  of  a  long  level,  ,to  the  width  of  a  lock,  and  the 
sides,  at  these  points,  may  be  faced  with  masonry,  arranged 
with  grooves  and  stop-planks,  to  form  a  temporary  dam  for 
shutting  off  the  water  on  either  side. 

822.  Tide,  or  Guard  Look.  The  point  at  which  a  canal 
enters  a  river  requires  to  be  selected  with  judgment    Gea<- 
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erally  speakiTiff,  a  bar  will  be  found  in  the  principal  water- 
couTBe  at  or  bSow  the  points  where  it  receives  its  affluents. 
When  the  canal,  therefore,  follows  the  valley  of  an  affluent, 
its  oiitlet  should  be  placed  below  the  bar,  to  render  its  navi- 
gation permanently  secure  from  obstruction.  A  large  basin 
18  usually  formed  at  the  outlet,  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce; and  the  entrance  from  this  basin  to  the  canal,  or  from 
the  river  to  the  basin,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lock  with 
double  gates,  so  arranged  that  a  boat  can  be  passed  either 
way,  according  as  the  level  in  the  one  is  higher  or  lower  than 
that  in  the  omer.  A  lock  so  arranged  is  termed  a  tide  or 
auard  lock^  from  its  uses.  The  position  of  the  tail  of  this 
lock  is  not  indifferent  in  all  cases  where  it  forms  the  outlet  to 
the  river ;  for,  weie  the  tail  placed  up  stream,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  pass  in  or  out  than  if  it  were  down  stream. 

828.  The  general  dimensions  of  canals  and  their  locks  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  with  occasional  exceptions,  do  not 
differ  in  any  considerable  decree. 

TthigHflh  Canals.  Two  classes  of  canals  are  to  be  met 
with  in  England,  differing  materiaUy  in  their  dimensions. 
The  following  are  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  largest  size,  and  th()6e  of  their  locks : — 

Width  of  section  at  the  water  level,  from  86  to  40  feet. 

Width  at  bottom.. . .' 24    " 

Depth 5    " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 75  to  80    ^ 

Width  of  chamber. 15    " 

The  Caledonian  canal,  in  Scotland,  which  connects  Loch 
Eil  on  the  Western  sea  with  Murray  Firth  on  the  Eastern,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size,  which  will  admit  of  the  passage  of 
frigates  of  the  second  class.  The  following  are  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  cross  section  of  the  canal  and  its  locks : — 

Width  of  canal  at  the  water  level 110  feet 

Width  at  bottom 60  " 

Depth  of  water 20  « 

Widthofberm 6  " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 180  " 

Width  of  chamber  at  top 40  " 

Lift  of  lock, 8  " 

The  side  walls  of  the  locks  are  built  with  a  curved  batter, 
ihey  are  of  the  uniform  thickness  of  6  feet,  and  are  strength- 
ened by  counterforts,  placed  about  15  feet  apart,  which  are 
4  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  thickness.  The  bottom  of  the 
chamber  is  formed  with  an  inverted  arch. 
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French  Canals.  In  France  the  following  nniform  system 
has  been  established  for  the  dimensions  of  canak  and  their 
locks : — 

Width  of  canal  at  water  level 52  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 83  to  86    " 

Depth  of  water ; 5    " 

Length  of  lock  between  mitre-sills 115    " 

Widthoflock 17    « 

The  boats  adapted  to  these  dimensions  ai*e  from  105  to  108 
feet  long,  16^  feet  across  the  beam,  and  have  a  draught  of  4 
*    feet 

Width  of  canal  at  top 60  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 80    " 

Depth  of  water 6    " 

Length  of  locks 100    " 

Widthoflocks 16    « 

The  Rideau  canal,  which  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
River  Ottawa,  is  arranged  for  steam  navigation.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  line  consists  of  slack-water  navigation, 
formed  bv  connecting  the  natural  water-courses  between  the 
outlets  of  the  canal.  The  length  of  the  locks  on  this  canal  is 
184  feet  between  the  mitre-sills,  and  their  width  88  feet; 

The  Welland  canal,  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  ori- 
ginally constructed,  received  the  following  dimensions : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top 56  feet- 
Width  at  bottom 24    « 

Depth  of  water 8    " 

Length  of  locks  between  mitre^ills 110    " 

Widthoflocks 22    « 

The  canals  and  locks  made  to  avoid  the  dangemus  rapida 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  in  all  respects  among  the  ^rgest  in 
the  world.  The  following  are  tiie  dimensioi^s  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  canal  and  the  locks  between  Long  Sault  and  Corn- 
wall : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top 182  feet. 

Width  at  bottom 100    « 

Depth  of  water 8    « 

Width  of  tow-path. 12    " 

Length  of  Iocks  between  mitre-sills 200    " 

Width  of  locks  at  top 56.6  " 

Widtli  of  locks  at  bottom 48    « 

A  berm  of  5  feet  is  left  on  each  side  between  the  water- 
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way  and  tlie  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  tlie  tow-path.  The 
height  of  the  tow-path  is  6  feet  above  the  berin.  By  increas- 
ing the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  to  10  feet,  the  water-line 
at  top  can  be  increased  to  150  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Erie  canal  as  enlarged  are : — 

Width  of  canal  at  top,  with  bench  walls.. . .  81  feet. 
Width  of  canal  at  top,  without  bench  walls.  75     " 

Width  of  canal  at  water  surface 70    " 

Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  with  bench  walls.  42    " 
Width  of  canal  at  bottom,  without  bench 

walls 52i  " 

Depth  of  water. 7    " 

Width  of  tow-path 14    '^ 

Width  of  locks  at  top 18    ^*  10  in. 

Width  of  locks  at  bottom 17    "  4i  in. 

Length  of  lock  (between  mitre-fiills) 110    " 

824.  Ijoeoniotion  on  Canals.  In  early  times  boats  were 
drawn  or  pushed  along  by  servants  or  slaves.  In  civilized 
countries  horses  and  mules  have  been  chiefly  used.  A  few 
years  since  several  att^empts  were  made  to  use  steam  power, 
Dy  driving  the  boat  like  a  propelfer,  and  although  it  would 
do  the  work,  yet  it  was  mostly  abandoned  after  a  lew  montlia. 
The  wheel  created  such  a  disturbance  in  the  water  as  caused 
it  to  wash  the  banks  and  thus  damage  them. 

A  system,  known  as  the  Belgian  system,^  has  been  quite 
extensively  used  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  It  con- 
Bists  of  a  cable  which  passes  from  one  end  of  the  canal  to  the 
pther,  and  is  sunk  in  it  It  is  wound  around  a  wheel  which 
is  at  one  end  of  the  boat  Steam  power  is  applied  to  turn 
^e  wheel,  and,  as  the  friction  of  the  rope  on  the  wheel  pfe- 
Tents  it  from  slipping,  it  will  take  up  the  cable  on  one  side  of 
the  wheel*and  let  it  out  on  the  other,  and  thus  draw  the  boat 
along.  One  of  the  objections  to  this  plan  is,  it  required  a 
large  amount  of  slack  cable  to  accommodate  a  large  traffic, 
and  every  boat  must  draw  in  all  the  slack  every  time  it  passea 
over  the  canal. 

During  the  winter  of  1870-71  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  offered  a  prize  of  $100,000  to  the  party  who 
would  make  an  acceptable  mode  of  applying  steam  for  pro- 
pelling canal  boats  on  the  canals,  and  no  plan  was.  to  be  con- 
sidered which  involved  the  Belgian  system.  The  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  project  states  that  in  round  numbers  a  mousand 
plans,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  presented,  / 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  prize  has  not  been  awarded.        / 
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CHAPTER  EL 


825.  Nat'wtal  featwtes  ofBw&irB.  All  riveiB  present  the 
same  natural  features  and  phenomena,  which  are  more  or  lees 
strongly  marked  and  diversified  by  tiie  character  of  the  re- 

g'on  through  which  they  flow.  Taking  their  rise  in  the  high- 
nds,  and  gradually  descending  thence  to  some  lake,  or  sea, 
their  beds  are  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  val- 
leys in  which  they  lie,  and  the  velocities  of  their  currents  are 
affected  by  the  same  cause.  Near  their  sources,  their  beds 
are  usually  roctr,  irregular,  narrow,  and  steep,  and  their 
currents  are  rapid.  Approaching  their  outlets,  tie  beds  be- 
come wider  ana  more  regular,  the  declivity  less,  and  the  cur- 
rent more  gentle  and  uniform.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the 
beds,  their  direction  is  more  direct,  and  the  obstructions  met 
with  are  usually  of  a  permanent  character,  arising  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  bottom.  In  the  lower  portions,  the  beds 
assume  a  more  tortuous  course,  winding  tnroueh  their  val- 
leys, and  forming  those  abrupt  bends,  termed  ShowB^  which 
seem  subject  to  no  fixed  laws ;  and  here  are  found  those  ob- 
structions, of  a  more  changeable  character,  termed  Jar«, 
which  are  caused  by  deposites  in  the  bed,  arising  from  the 
wear  of  the  banks  by  the  current. 

826.  The  relations  which  are  found  to  exist  between  the 
cross  section  of  a  river,  its  longitudinal  slope,  the  nature  of 
its  bed,  and  its  volume  of  water,  are  termed  the  regimen  of 
the  river.  When  these  relations  remain  permanently  invari- 
able, or  change  insensibly  with  time,  the  river  \&  said  to  have 
9k  fixed  Tegvmen. 

Most  rivers  acquire  in  time  a  fixed  regimen,  although  peri- 
odically, and  sometimes  accidentally,  subject  to  changes  from 
freshets  caused  by  the  melting  of  snow,  and  heavy  falls  of 
rain.  These  variations  in  the  volume  of  water  thrown  into 
the  bed  cause  corresponding  changes  in  the  velocity  of  the 
current,  and  in  the  form  ana  dimensions  of  the  bed.  These 
changes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the 
width  of  the  vauey.  In  narrow  valleys,  where  the  banks  do 
not  readily  yield  to  the  action  of  the  current,  the  effects  of 
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any  yariation  of  velocity  will  only  be  temporarily  to  deepen 
the  bed.  In  wide  valleys,  where  the  Boil  of  the  banks  is 
more  easily  worn  by  the  current  than  the  bottom,  any  in* 
crease  in  the  volume  of  water  will  widen  the  bed ;  and  if 
one  bank  yields,  more  than  the  other,  an  elbow  will  be 
formed,  ana  the  position  of  the  bed  4vill  be  gradually  shifted 
towards  the  concave  side  of  the  elbow. 

827.  The  formation  of  elbows  occasions  also  variations  in 
the  deptli  and  velocity  of  the  water.  The  greatest  depth  is 
found  at  the  concave  side.  At  the  straight  portions  which 
connect  two  elbows,  the  depth  is  found  to  decrease,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  to  increase.  The  bottom  of  the  bed 
thus  presents  a  series  of  undulations,  forming  shallows  and 
deep  pools,  with  rapid  and  gentle  currents. 

^28.  Bars  are  formed  at  those  points,  where  from  any 
cause  the  velocity  of  the  current  receives  a  sudden  checL 
The  particles  suspended  in  the  water,  or  borne  along  over  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  by  the  current,  are  deposited  at  these 
points,  and  continue  to  accumulate,  until,  by  the  gradual  fil- 
ling of  the  bed,  the  water  acquires  suflBicient  velocity  to  bear 
farther  on  the  particles  that  reach  the  bar,  when  the  river  at 
this  point  acquires  and  retains  a  fixed  regimen,  until  dis- 
turbed by  some  new  cause. 

829.  The  points  at  which  these  changes  of  velocity  usually 
take  place,  and  near  which  bars  are  found,  are  at  the  junc- 
tion of  a  river  with  its  affluents,  at  those  points  where  the 
bed  of  the  river  receives  a  considerable  increase  in  width,  at 
the  straij^ht  portions  of  the  bed  between  elbows,  and  at  the 
outlet  01  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  character  of  the  bars  will 
depend  upon  that  of  the  soil  of  the  banks,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  current  Generally  speaking,  the  bars  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  bed  will  be  composed  of  particles  which  are 
larger  than  those  by  which  they  are  formed  lower  down. 
These  accumulations  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  form  in 
time  extensive  shallows,  and  great  obstructions  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  during  the  seasons  of  freshets.  The 
river  then,  not  finding  a  sufficient  outlet  by  the  ordinary 
channel,  excavates  for  itself  others  through  the  most  yielding 
parts  of  the  deposites.  In  this  manner  are  formed  those 
features  which  characterize  the  outlets  of  many  large  rivers, 
and  which  are  termed  deltaj  after  the  name  given  to  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  outlets  of  the  Nile» 

880.  River  Improvements.  There  is  no  subject  that 
falls  within  the  province  of  tlie  engineer's  art,  that  presents 
greater  difficultieB  and  more  uncertain  issues  than  the  im« 
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proTement  of  rivers.  Ever  subject  to  important  changes  in 
li>eir  regimen,  as  tibe  regions  by  which  they  are  fed  are. 
cleared  of  their  forests  and  brought  under  cultivation,  on^ 
century  sees  them  deep,  flowing  with  an  equable  current^  and 
liable  only  to  a  gradual  increase  in  volume  during  the  sea- 
sons of  freshets ;  while  the  next  finds  their  beds  a  prey  to 
sudden  and  great  freshets,  which  leave  them,  after  their  vio- 
lent passage,  obstructed  by  ever  shifting  bars  and  elbows. 
Resides  these  revolutions  brought  about  in  the  course  of 
years,  every  obstruction  temporarily  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
current,  every  attempt  to  guard  one  point  from  its  action  by 
any  artificial  means,  inevitably  produces  some  corresponding 
change  at  another,  which  can  seldom  be  foreseen,  and  for 
whicn  the  remedy  applied  may  prove  but  a  new  cause  of 
harm.  Thus,  a  bar  removed  from  one  point  is  found  gradu- 
ally to  form  lower  down ;  one  bank  protected  from  the  cur- 
rent's force  transfers  its  action  to  the  opposite  one,  on  any 
increase  of  volume  from  freshets,  widening  the  bed,  ana 
frequently  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  channel.  Owing 
to  these  ever  varying  causes  of  change,  the  best  weigheq 
plans  of  river  improvement  sometimes  result  in  complete 
failure. 

831.  In  forming  a    plan  for  a  river  improvement,  th© 

?rincipal  objects  to  be  considered  by  the  engineer,  are,  1st. 
^he  means  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  banks  from  the  action 
of  the  cmTent.  2d.  Those  to  prevent  inundations  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  3d.  The  removal  of  bars,  elbows  and  other 
natural  obstructions  to  navigation.  4th.  The  means  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  obtaining  a  suitable  depth  of  water  for  boats^  of 
a  proper  tonnage,  for  the  trade  on  the  river. 

832.  Means  for  proteotlng  the  banks.  To  protect  the 
banks,  either  the  velocity  of  the  current  in-shore  must  be  de- 
creased so  as  to  lessen  its  action  on  the  soil ;  or  else  a  facing 
of  some  material  sufiBciently  durable  to  resist  its  actio^  must 
be  employed.  The  former  method  may  be  used  when  the 
banks  are  low  and  have  a  gentle  declivity.  The  simplest  plan 
for  this  purpose  consists  either  in  planting  such  slirubbery  on 
the  declivity  as  will  thrive  near  water ;  or  by  driving  down 
abort  pickets  and  interlacing  them  with  twigs,  forming  a  kind 
of  wi&er-work.  These  constructions  break  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  diminish  its  velocity  near  the  shore,  and  thua 
cause  the  water  to  deposit  its  finer  paiticles,  which  G;raduallj 
fill  out  and  strengthen  the  banks.  If  the  banks  are  high,  and 
are  subject  to  cave  in  from  the  action  of  the  current  on  their 
bafie>  they  may  be  either  cut  do^n  to  a  gentle  declivity,  «a  in 
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the  last  case ;  or  else  they  may  receive  a  slope  of  nearly  45®, 
and  be  faced  with  dry  stone,  care  being  taken  to  secure  the 
base  by  blocks  of  loose  stone,  or  by  a  facing  of  brnsh  and  stone 
laid  in  alternate  layers. 

833.  Measures  against  inundations.  At  the  points  in 
the  course  of  a  river  where  inundations  are  to  be  apprehend- 
ed, the  water-way,  iJ  practicable,  should  be  increased;  all 
obstructions  to  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  below  the  point 
should  be  removed ;  and  dikes  of  earth,  usually  termed  levees, 
should  be  raised  on  each  side  of  the  river.  By  increasing  the 
water-way  a  temporary  improvement  only  will  be  effected ; 
for,  except  in  the  season  of  freshets,  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent at  this  point  will  be  so  much  decreased  as  to  form  de- 

Sosites,  whicn,  at  some  future  day,  may  prove  a  cause  of 
amage.  In  confining  the  wate*  between  levees,  two  methods 
have  been  tried :  the  one  consists  in  leaving  a  water-way  strict- 
ly necessary  for  the  discharge  of  freshets ;  the  other  in  giving 
the  stream  a  wide  bed.  The  Po  in  Italy  and  the  Mississippi 
present  examples  of  the  former  method ;  the  effect  of  which 
m  both  cases  nas  been  to  raise  the  bed  of  the  stream  so  much 
that  in  many  parts  the  water  is  habitually  above  the  natural 
surface  of  the  country,  leaving  it  exposed  to  serious  inunda-J 
tions  should  the  levees  give  way.  The  other  method  has  been' 
tried  on  tlie  Loire  in  France,  and  observation  has  proved  that! 
the  general  level  of  the  bed  has  not  sensibly  risen  for  a  long 
series  of  years ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  bars,  which  are 
formed  after  each  freshet,  are  shifted  constantly  by  the  next,* 
so  that  when  the  waters  have  subsided  to  their  ordinary  state, 
the  navigation  is  extremely  intricate  from  this  cause.  Other 
means  have  been  tried,  such  as  opening  new  channels  at  the 
exposed  points,  or  building  dams  above  them  to  keep  the 
water  back ;  but  they  have  i3l  been  found  to  afford  only  a  tem- 
porary relief. 

834.  ElboTTtrs.  The  constant  wear  of  the  bank,  and  shift- 
ing of  the  channel  towards  the  concave  side  of  elbows,  have 
led  to  various  plans  for  removing  the  inconveniences  which 
they  present  to  navigation.  The  method  which  has  been 
most  generally  tried  for  this  purpose  consists  in  building  out 
dikes,  termed  wing-dams^  from  the  concave  side  into  the 
stream,  placing  them  either  at  right  angles  to  the  thread  of 
the  current,  or  obliquely  down  stream,  so  as  to  deflect  the  cur- 
rent towards  the  opposite  shore. 

;    Wing-dams  are  usually  constructed  either  of  blocks  of 
stone,  of  crib-work  formed  of  heavy  timbers  filled  in  with 
broken  stone,  or  of  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  fascines. 
32 
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Within  a  few  years  bacl,  wing-dams,  consisting  simply  of  a 
series  of  vertical  frames,  or  ribs  (Fig.  247),  strongly  con- 
nected together,  and  covered  on  the  np-stream  side  by  thick 
plank,  which  present  a  broken  inclinea  plane  to  the  current, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  less  steep  than  the  npper,  have 
been  nsed  upon  the  Po,  with,  it  is  stated,  complete  success, 
for  arresting  the  wear  of  a  bank  by  the  cnrrenfr.  These 
dams  are  placed  at  some  distance  above  the  point  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  their  plan  is  slightly  convex  on  the  np-stream  side. 


Tig.  247— Repreaents  a  section  of  the  timber  wing-dams  on  the  Fo,  formed  of  plank  nailed  on 

the  inclined  piecen  of  the  ribs. 
a  b  and  be,  inclined  faces  of  the  dam,  the  flrat  making  an  angle  of  68®,  and  the  second  of  S3^ 

with  the  horizon. 
a  and  e  pieces  of  the  rib. 
/and  g  horizontal  pieces  connecting  the  ribs. 

Wing-dams  of  the  ordinary  form  and  constrnetion  are  now 
regarded,  from  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of  years  on  the 
Kliine,  and  some  other  rivers  in  Europe,  as  little  seviceable, 
if  not  positively  hurtful,  as  a  river  improvement,  and  the 
abandonment  of  their  use  has  been  strongly  urged  by  engi- 
neers in  France. 

The  action  of  the  current  against  the  side  of  the  dam 
causes  whiris  and  counter-currents,  which  are  found  to  un- 
dermine the  base  of  the  dam,  and  the  bank  adjacent  to  it. 
Shallows  and  bars  are  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  near 
the  dam,  by  the  debris  borne  along  by  the  current  after  it 
passes  the  dam,  giving  very  frequently  a  more  tortuous  course 
to  the  channel  than  it  had  naturally  assumed  in  the  elbow. 
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The  best  method  yet  found  of  arresting  the  progress  of  an 
elbow  is  to  protect  the  concave  bank  by  a  facing  of  dry 
stone,  formed  by  throwing  in  loose  blocks  of  stone  along  the 
foot  of  tlie  bank,  and  giving  them  tlie  slope  they  naturally 
assume  when  thus  thrown  in, 

Winff-walls  were  put  into  the  Hudson  Kiver  many  years 
since  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bars  and  improving 
the  stream  for  navigable  purposes.  The  result  has  been  that 
they  produced  a  scour  in  the  narrowed  part  of  the  stream 
which  removed  the  sand  and  other  materials  of  the  bar  to 
points  lower  down  in  the  stream  where  it  was  again  depos- 
ited ;  thus  removing  the  previous  obstruction  only  to  produce 
a  worse  one  in  a  new  place. 

Gen.  Totten,  in  an  able  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
improvement  of  rivere  having  bars,  showed  very  clearly  the 
error  of  attempting  to  improve  rivers  by  means  of  wing-aams. 
He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  channel  by 
longitudinal  dikes,  made  of  continuous  piles  or  of  walls  of 
masonry.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  more  recently  and 
with,  good  results. 

835.  Elbows  upon  most  rivers  finally  reach  that  state  of 
development  in  which  the  wear  upon  the  concave  side,  from 
the  action  of  the  current,  will  be  entirely  suspended,  and  the 
regimen  of  the  river  at  these  points  will  remain  stable.  This 
state  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  banks 
and  bed,  and  the  character  of  the  freshets.  From  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  Rhine,  it  is  stated  that  elbows,  with  a 
radius  of  curvature  of  nearly  3,000  yards,  preserve  a  fixed 
regimen ;  and  ttiat  the  banks  of  those  which  have  a  radius  of 
about  1,500  yards  are  seldom  injured,  if  properly  faced. 

836.  Attempts  have,  in  some  cases,  been  made  to  shorten 
and  straighten  the  course  of  a  river,  by  cutting  across  the 
tongue  of  land  that  forms  the  convex  bank  of  the  elbow,  and 
turning  the  water  into  a  new  channel.  It  has  generally  been 
found  that  the  stream  in  time  forms  for  itself  a  new  bed  of 
nearly  the  same  character  as  it  originally  had. 

837.  Bars.  To  obtain  a  suflicient  depth  of  water  over 
bars,  the  deposite  must  either  be  scooped  up  by  machinery, 
and  be  conveyed  away,  or  be  removed  by  giving  an  increased 
velocity  to  the  current.  When  the  latter  plan  is  preferred, 
an  artificial  channel  is  formed,  by  contracting  the  natural 
way,  confining  it  between  two  low  dikes,  which  should  rise 
only  a  little  above  the  ordinary  level  of  low  water,  so  that  a 
sufficient  outlet  may  be  left  for  the  water  during  the  season 
of  freshets,  by  allowing  it  to  flow  over  the  dams. 
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If  the  river  separates  into  several  channels  at  the  bar,  dams 
should  be  built  across  all  except  the  main  channel,  so  that  by 
throwing  the  whole  of  the  water  into  it  the  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent may  be  greater  upon  the  bed. 

The  longitudinal  dikes,  between  which  the  main  channel 
is  confined,  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the 
direction  which  the  cnannel  has  naturally  assumed.  If  it  be 
deemed  advisable  to  change  the  position  of  the  channel,  it 
should  be  shifted  to  that  side  of  the  bed  which  will  yield  most 
readily  to  the  action  of  the  current. 

838.  In  situations  where  large  reservoirs  can  be  fonned 
near  the  bar,  the  water  from  them  may  be  used  for  removing 
it.  For  this  purpose  an  outlet  is  made  from  the  reservoir,  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar,  which  is  closed  by  a  gate  that  turns 
upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  sudden- 
hr  thrown  open  to  let  off  the  water.  The  chase  of  water 
formed  in  tiiis  way  sweeping  over  the  bar  wiU  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  deposites  upon  it.  Tliis  plan  is  frequently 
resorted  to  in  Europe  for  the  removal  of  deposites  that  accu- 
mulate at  the  mouth  of  harbors  in  those  localities  where,  from 
the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises,  a  great  head  of  water  can  be 
obtained  in  the  reservoirs. 

839.  In  the  improvement  of  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  sea  through  several  channels,  no  obstruction 
should  be  placed  to  the  free  ingress  of  the  tides  through  all 
the  channels.  If  the  main  channel  is  subject  to  obstructions 
from  deposites,  dams  should  be  built  across  the  secondary 
channels,  which  may  be  so  arranged  with  cuts  through  them, 
closed  by  gates,  that  the  flood-tide  will  meet  with  no  obstruc- 
tion from  the  gatesj  while  the  ebb-tide,  causing  the  ^ates  to 
close,  will  be  forced  to  recede  through  the  main  channel, 
which,  in  this  way,  will  be  daily  scoured,  and  freed  from  de- 
posites by  the  ebb  current.  The  same  object  may  be  effected 
by  building  dams  without  inlets  across  the  secondary  channels, 
giving  them  such  a  height  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  flood- 
tide  tEe  water  will  flow  over  them  and  fill  the  channels  above 
the  dams.  The  portion  of  water  thus  dammed  in  will  be 
forced  through  the  main  channel  at  the  ebb. 

840.  When  the  bed  is  obstructed  by  rocks,  it  may  be  deep- 
ened by  blasting  the  rocks,  and  removing  the  fragments  with 
the  assistance  of  the  diving-bell  and  other  machinery. 

841.  In  some  of  our  rivers,  obstructions  of  a  very  danger- 
ous character  to  boats  are  met  with,  in  the  trunks  of  lai^ 
trees  which  are  embedded  in  the  bottom  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  is  near  the  surface ;  they  are  termed  gnags  and  sawyers 
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by  the  boatmen.  These  obetructions  have  been  very  success- 
fully removed,  within  late  years,  by  means  of  machinery,  and 
by  propelling  two  heavy  boats,  moved  b^  steam,  which  are 
connected  by  a  strong  beam  across  their  bows,  so  that  the 
beam  will  strike  the  snag,  and  either  break  it  off  near  the 
bottom  or  uproot  it.  Other  obstructions,  termed  rafU^  form- 
ed by  the  accumulation  of  drift-wood  at  points  oi  a  river's 
course,  are  also  found  in  some  of  our  western  rivers.  These 
are  also  in  process  of  removal,  by  cutting  through  them  by 
various  means  which  have  been  found  successful 

842.  Slack-water  Navigation.  When  the  general  depth 
of  water  in  a  river  is  insufficient  for  the  draught  of  boats  of 
the  most  suitable  size  for  the  trade  on  it,  an  improvement, 
termed  slack-water  or  lock  and  da/tm  navigation^  is  resorted 
to.  This  consists  in  dividing  the  course  into  several  suitable 
ponds,  by  forming  dams  to  keep  the  water  in  the  pond  at  a 
constant  head ;  and  by  passing  from  one  pond  to  another  by 
locks  at  the  ends  of  the  dams. 

843.  The  position  of  the  dams,  and  the  number  requisite, 
will  depend  upon  the  locality.  In  streams  subject  to  heavy 
freshets,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  place  the  dams  at 
the  widest  parts  of  the  bed,  to  obtain  the  greatest  outlet  for  the 
water  ov^  the  dam.  The  dams  may  be  built  either  in  a 
straight  line  between  the  banks  and  perpendicular  to  the 
thread  of  the  current,  or  they  may  be  in  a  straight  line  ob- 
lique to  the  current,  or  their  plan  may  be  convex,  the  convex 
surface  being  up-stream,  or  it  may  be  a  broken  line  present- 
ing an  angle  up-stream.  The  three  last  forms  oflEer  a  greater 
outlet  than  the  first  to  the  water  that  flows  over  the  dam,  but 
are  more  liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  bed  below  the  stream, 
from  the  oblique  direction  which  the  current  may  receive, 
arising  from  the  form  of  the  dam  at  top. 

844.  The  cross  section  of  a  dam  is  usually  trapezoidal,  the 
face  up-stream  being  inclined,  and  the  one  do^vn-stream 
either  vertical  or  inclined.  AVhen  the  down-stream  face  is 
vertical,  the  velocity  of  the  water  which  flows  over  the  dam 
is  destroyed  by  the  shock  against  the  water  of  the  pond  below 
the  dam,  but  whirls  are  formed  which  are  more  destructive 
to  the  bed  than  would  be  the  action  of  the  current  upon  it 
along  the  inclined  face  of  a  dam.  In  all  cases  the  sides  and 
bed  of  the  stream,  for  some  distance  below  the  dam,  should 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  current  by  a  facing  of  dry 
stone,  timber,  or  any  other  construction  of  sufficient  dura- 
bility for  the  object  in  view. 

845.  The  dams  should  receive  a  sufficient  height  only  to 
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maintain  the  requisite  depth  of  water  in  the  ponds  for  the 
purj)oseB  of  navigation.  Any  material  at  hand,  oflFering  suffi- 
cient durability  against  the  action  of  the  water,  may  be  re- 
sorted to  in  their  construction.  Dams  of  alternate  layers  of 
brush  and  gravel,  with  a  facing  of  plank,  fascines,  or  dry 
stone,  answer  veir  well  in  gentle  currents.  If  the  dam  is  ex- 
posed to  heavy  freshets,  to  shocks  of  ice,  and  other  heavy 
floating  bodies,  as  drift-wood,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
form  it  of  dry  stone  entirely,  or  of  crib-work  filled  with  stone ; 
or,  if  the  last  material  cannot  be  obtained,  of  a  solid  crib-work 
alone.  If  the  dam  is  to  be  made  water-tight,  sand  and  gravel 
in  sufficient  quantity  may  be  thrown  in  against  it  m  the 
upper  pond.  The  points  where  the  dam  loins  the  banks, 
wnich  are  termed  the  roots  of  the  dam,  reqmre  particular  at- 
tention to  prevent  the  water  from  filtering  around  them. 
The  ordinary  precaution  for  this  is  to  build  the  dam  some 
distance  back  into  the  banks. 

846.  The  safest  means  of  commimication  between  the 
ponds  is  by  an  ordinary  lock.  It  should  be  placed  at  one 
extremity  of  the  dam,  an  excavation  in  the  bank  being  made 
for  it,  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  floating  bodies  brought 
down  by  the  current.  The  sides  of  the  lock  and  a  portion  of 
the  dam  near  it  should  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
them  fi'om  being  overflowed  by  the  heaviest  freshets.  When 
the  height  to  which  the  freshets  rise  is  great,  the  leaves  of 
the  head  gates  should  be  formed  of  two  parts,  as  a  single  leaf 
would,  fi'om  its  size,  be  too  unwieldy,  the  lower  portion  being 
of  a  suitable  height  for  the  ordinary  manceuvres  of  the  lock  ; 
the  upper,  being  used  only  during  the  freshets,  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  their  bottom  cross  pieces  shall  rest,  when  the 
gates  are  closed,  against  the  top  of  the  lower  portions.  An 
arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  made  for  the 
tail  gates,  when  the  lifts  of  the  locks  are  great,  to  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  manoeuvring  verj^  high  gates,  by  permanently 
closing  the  upper  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  lock  at  the  tail 
gates,  either  by  a  wall  built  between  the  side  walls,  or  by  a 
permanent  framework,  below  which  a  sufficient  height  is  left 
lor  the  boats  to  pass. 

847.  A  common,  but  unsafe  method  of  passing  from  one 
pond  to  another,  is  that  which  is  tenned^/^twAi/ij'/  it  consists 
of  a  sluice  in  the 'dam,  which  is  opened  and  closed  by  means 
of  a  gate  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  manoeuvred  with  ease.  One  plan  for  this  pur- 
pose is  to  divide  the  gate  into  two  unequal  parts  by  an  axis, 
and  to  place  a  valve  of  such  dimensions  in  the  greater,  that 
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when  opened  the  surface  against  which  the  water  presses 
shall  be  less  than  that  of  the  smaller  part.  The  play  of  the 
gate  is  thus  rendered  very  simple ;  wnen  tlie  valve  is  shut, 
the  pressure  of  water  on  the  larger  surface  closes  it  against 
the  sides  of  the  sluice;  when  the  valve  is  opened,  the  gate 
swings  round  and  takes  a  position  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent Various  other  plans  for  flashing,  on  similar  principles, 
are  to  be  met  with. 

848.  When  the  obstruction  in  a  river  cannot  be  overcome 
by  any  of  the  preceding  means,  as  for  example  in  those  con- 
siderable descents  in  Sie  bed  kAown  as  rapids,  where  the 
water  acquires  a  velocity  so  great  that  a  boat  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend  with  safetjy,  resort  must  be  had  to  a  canal 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  its  navigable  parts  above  and 
below  the  obstruction. 

The  general  direction  of  the  canal  will  be  parallel  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  In  some  cases  it  may  occupy  a  part  of  the 
bed  by  forming  a  dike  in  the  bed  parallel  to  the  bank,  and 
sufficiently  far  from  it  to  give  the  requisite  width  to  the  canal. 
Whatever  position  the  canal  may  occupy,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  secure  it  from  damage  by  fi-eshets. 

848.  A  lock  will  usually  be  necessary  at  each  extremity  of 
the  canal  where  it  joins  the  river.  The  positions  for  the  ex- 
treme locks  should  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that  the  boats  can 
at  all  times  enter  them  with  ease  and  safety.  The  locks 
should  be  secured  by  guard  gates  and  other  suitable  means 
from  freshets ;  and  if  they  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  de- 
posites,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  removal  either 
oy  a  chase  of  water,  or  by  machinery. 

If  the  river  should  not  present  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
at  all  seasons  for  entering  the  canal  from  it,  a  dam  will  be 
required  at  some  point  near  the  lock  to  obtain  the  depth  re- 
quisite. 

It  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases,  instead  of  placing  the 
extreme  locks  at  the  outlets  of  the  canal  to  the  river,  to  lorm 
a  capacious  basin  at  each  extremity  of  the  canal  between  the 
lock  and  river,  where  the  boats  can  lie  in  safety.  The  outlets 
from  the  basins  to  the  rivers  may  either  be  left  open  at  all 
times,  or  else  guard  gates  may  be  placed  at  them  to  shut  o£E 
the  water  during  freshets. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

6EAOOA.8T    DCPBOVElCENTfi. 

850.  Thb  following  subdivisions  may  be  made  of  the  worka 
belonging  to  this  class  of  improvements:  1st.  Artificial 
Roadsteads.  2d.  The  works  required  for  natural  and  ar- 
tificial Harbors.  3d.  The  works  for  the  protection  of  the 
seacoast  against  the  action  of  the  sea. 

SSL  Before  adopting  any  definitive  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  seacoast  at  any  point,  the  action  of  the  tides^ 
currents,  and  waves  at  that  point  must  be  ascertained. 

852.  The  theory  of  tides  is  well  understood ;  then*  rise  and 
duration,  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are 
also  dependent  on  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  conformation  of  the  shore.  Along  our  own  sea- 
board, the  highest  tides  vary  greatly  between  the  most 
southern  and  northern  parts.  At  Eastport,  Me.,  the  highest 
tides,  when  not  affected  by  the  wind,  vary  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  feet  above  the  ordinary  low  water.  At  Boa- 
ton  they  rise  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  above  the  same 
point,  under  similar  circumstances;  and  from  Kew  York, 
following  the  line  of  the  seaboard  to  Florida,  they  seldom 
rise  above  five  feet. 

853,  Currents  are  principally  caused  by  the  tides,  assisted, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  wind.  The  theory  of  their  action  is 
simple.  From  the  main  current,  which  sweeps  alon^  the 
coast,  secondary  currents  proceed  into  the  haySy  or  indenta- 
tions, in  a  line  more  or  less  direct,  until  they  strike  some 
point  of  the  shore,  from  which  they  are  deflected,  and  fre- 
^ueqtly  separate  into  several  others,  the  main  branch  follow- 
ing the  general  direction  which  it  had  when  it  struck  the 
shore,  and  the  others  not  unfrequently  taking  an  opposite 
direction,  forming  what  are  termed  counter  cur^rents,  and,  at 
points  where  the  opposite  currents  meet,  that  ix)tAry  motion 
of  the  water  known  as  whirlpools.  The  action  of  currents 
on  the  coast  is  to  wear  it  away  at  those  points  against  which 
they  directly  impinge,  and  to  transport  the  debris  to  other, 
points,  thus  forming,  and  sometimes  removing,  natural  ob- 
structions to  navigation.  These  continual  changes,  caused 
hj  cm-rents,  make  it  extremely  diflScult  to  foresee  their  effects, 
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and  to  foretell  the  consequences  which  will  arise  from  any 
change  in  the  direction,  or  the  intensity  of.  a  cnn*ent,  occa- 
sioned by  artificial  obstacles. 

854.  A  good  theory  of  waves,  which  shall  satisfactorily 
explain  all  their  phenomena,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  science. 
It  is  known  that  thev  are  produced  by  winds  acting  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea:  out  how  far  this  action  extends  below 
the  surface  and  wnat  are  its  effects  at  various  depths,  are 
questions  that  remain  to  be  answered.  The  most  commonly 
received  theory  is,  that  a  wave  is  a  simple  oscillation  of  the 
water,  in  whicn  each  particle  rises  and  falls,  in  a  vertical 
line,  a  certain  distance  during  each  oscillation,  without  re- 
ceiving any  motion  of  translation  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  theory  that  it  fails  to  explain 
many  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with  waves. 

In  a  recent  French  work  on  this  subject,  its  author.  Colonel 
Emy,  an  engineer  of  high  standing,  combats  the  received 
theory ;  and  contends  that  the  particles  of  water  receive  also 
a  motion  of  translation  horizontally,  which,  with  that  of  as- 
cension, causes  the  pai*ticle8  to  assume  an  orbicular  motion, 
each  paiticle  describing  an  orbit,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
elliptical.  He  farther  contends,  diat  in  this  manner  the  par- 
ticles at  the  surface  communicate  their  motion  to  those  just 
below  them,  and  these  again  to  the  next,  and  so  on  down- 
ward, the  intensity  decreasing  from  the  surface,  without, 
however,  becoming  insensible  at  even  very  considerable 
depths ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  owing  to  the  reaction  from 
the  bottom,  an  immense  volume  of  water  is  propelled  along 
the  bottom  itself,  with  a  motion  of  translation  so  powerful  as 
to  overthrow  obstacles  of  the  greatest  strength  if  directly 
opposed  to  it.  From  this  he  argues  tliat  walls  built  to  resist 
the  shock  of  the  waves  should  receive  a  very  great  batir  at 
the  base,  and  that  this  batir  should  be  OTadually  decreased 
upward,  until,  towards  the  top,  the  wall  should  project  over, 
thus  presenting  a  concave  surface  at  top  to  throw  the  water 
back.  By  adopting  this  form,  he  contends  that  the  mass  of 
water,  which  is  rolled  forward,  as  it  were,  on  the  bottom, 
when  it  strikes  the  face  of  the  wall,  will  ascend  along  it^  and 
thus  gradually  lose  its  momentum.  These  views  of  Colonel 
Emy  have  been  attacked  by  other  engineers,  who  have  had 
opportunities  to  observe  the  same  phenomena,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  supported  by  facts ;  and  the  question  still 
remains  undecided.  It  is  certain,  from  experiments  made 
by  the  author  quoted  upon  walls  of  the  form  here  described, 
that  they  seem  to  answer  fully  their  intended  purpose. 
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855.  Roadsteads.  The  term  roadatead  is  applied  to  an 
indentation  of  the  coast,  where  vessels  may  ride  securely  at 
anchor  under  all  circumstances  of  weather.  If  the  indenta- 
tion is  covered  by  natural  projections  of  the  land,  or  capes^ 
from  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves,  it  is  said  to  be  larid- 
locTced ;  in  the  contrary  case,  it  is  termed  an  oven  roadstead. 

The  anchorage  of  open  roadsteads  is  often  insecure,  owing 
to  violent  winds  setting  into  them  from  the  sea,  and  occasion- 
ing high  waves,  which  are  very  straining  to  the  moorings. 
The  remedy  applied  in  this  case  is  to  place  an  obstruction 
near  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves  from  the  sea.  These  obstructions,  termed  hreakwaterSj 
are  artificial  islands  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  of  variable 
form,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  made  by  throwing 
heavy  blocks  or  stone  into  tlie  sea,  and  allowing  them  to  take 
their  own  bed. 

The  first  great  work  of  this  kind  undertaken  in  modern 
times,  was  the  one  at  Cherbourg  in  France,  to  cover  the  road- 
stead in  front  of  that  town.  After  some  trials  to  break  the 
effects  of  the  waves  on  the  roadstead  by  placing  large  conical- 
shaped  structures  of  timber  filled  with  stones  across  it,  which 
resulted  in  failure,  as  these  vessels  were  completely  destroyed 
by  subsequent  storms,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  forming  a 
breakwater  by  throwing  in  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  allow- 
ing the  mass  to  assume  the  form  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  waves  upon  its  surface.  The  subsequent  experience  of 
many  years,  during  which  this  work  has  been  exposed  to  the 
most  violent  tempests,  has  shown  that  the  action  of  the  sea 
on  the  exposed  surface  is  not  very  sensible  at  this  locality  at 
a  depth  of  about  20  feet  below  the  water  level  of  the  lowest 
tides,  as  the  blocks  of  stone  forming  this  part  of  the  break- 
water, some  of  which  do  not  average  over  40  Iba.  in  weight, 
have  not  been  displaced  from  the  slope  the  mass  first  as- 
sumed, which  was  somewhat  less  than  one  perpendicular  to 
one  base.  From  this  point  upwards,  and  particularly  be- 
tween the  levels  of  high  and  low  water,  the  action  of  the 
waves  has  been  very  powerful  at  times,  during  violent  gales, 
displacing  blocks  or  several  tons  weight,  throwing  them  over 
the  top  0?  the  breakwater  upon  the  slope  towards  the  shore. 
"Wherever  this  part  of  the  surface  has  been  exposed  the 
blocks  of  stone  have  been  gradually  worn  down  by  tlie  action 
of  the  waves,  and  the  slope  has  become  less  and  less  steep, 
from  year  to  year,  until  finally  the  surface  assumed  a  slightly 
concave  slope,  which,  at  some  points,  was  as  great  as  ten 
base  to  one  perpendicular. 
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The  experience  acquired  at  thia  work  has  conclusively 
Bhown  that  breakwaters,  formed  of  the  heaviest  blocks  of 
loose  Btoiie,  are  always  liable  to  damajge  in  heavy  galea  when 
the  sea  breaks  over  them,  and  that  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing them  is  by  covering  the  exposed  surface  witli  a  facing  of 
heavy  blocks  of  hammered  stone  carefully  set  in  hydrauh'c 
cement. 

As  the  Cherbourg  breakwater  is  intended  also  as  a  military 
construction,  for  the  protection  of  the  roadstead  against  an 
enemy's  fleet,  the  cross  section  shown  (in  Fig,  248)  nas  been 
adopted  for  it.  Profiting  by  the  experience  of  many  years' 
observation,  it  was  decided  to  construct  the  work  that  fonns 
the  cannon  battery  of  solid  masonry  laid  on  a  thick  and  broad 
bed  of  beton.  The  top  surface  of  the  breakwater  is  covered 
with  heavy  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  tiie  foot  of  the  wall  on 
the  face  is  protected  by  large  blocks  of  artificial  stone  formed 
of  beton.  The  top  or  the  Dattery  is  about  12  feet  above  the 
highest  water  level. 


Fig.  348— RepnuDU  ■  (HtlaB  Df  (bi  Ohsbons  ttwkmtir. 


The  next  work  of  the  kind  was  built  to  cover  the  roadstead 
.of  Plymouth  in  Enp^land.  Its  cross  section  was,  at  first,  made 
with  an  interior  slope  of  one  and  a  half  base  to  cne  perpen- 
dicular, and  an  exterior  slope  of  only  three  base  to  one  per- 
pendicular ;  but  from  the  damage  it  sustained  in  the  severe 
tempests  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  it  is  thought  that  its  ex- 
terior slope  was  too  abrupt. 

A  work  of  the  same  kmd  is  still  in  process  of  construction 
on  our  coast,  off  tlie  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  The  same  cross 
section  has  been  adopted  for  it  as  in  the  one  at  Cherbourg, 

All  of  these  works  were  made  in  the  same  way,  discharg- 
ing the  stone  on  the  spot,  fronl  vessels,  and  allowing  it  to 
take  its  own  bed,  except  for  the  facing,  where,  when  ])racti- 
cable,  tlie  blocks  were  carefidly  laid,  so  as  to  present  a  uni- 
form surface  to  the  waves.     The  interior  of  the  mass,  in  each 
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case,  has  been  formed  of  Btone  in  email  blocks,  and  the  facing 
of  very  large  blocks.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  form  the  wh(3e  of  large  blocks,  because, 
were  the  exterior  to  suffer  damage,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  heaviest  blocks  yet  used  have  at  times  been  displaced  by 
the  shock  of  the  waves,  the  interior  would  still  present  a  great 
obstacle. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  respecting  the  cross  sections  of 
breakwaters,  which  from  experiment  have  been  found  to 
answer,  the  proper  form  and  dimensions  of  the  cross  section 
in  similar  cases  may  be  arranged.  As  to  the  plan  of  such 
works,  it  must  depend  on  the  locality.  The  position  of  the 
breakwater  should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
the  heaviest  swells  from  the  sea  into  the  roadstead, — the 
action  of  the  current,  and  that  of  waves.  The  part  of  the 
roadstead  which  it  covers  should  afford  a  proper  depth  of 
water,  and  secure  anchorage  for  vessels  of  tiie  largest  class, 
during  the  most  severe  storms  ;  and  vessels  should  be  able  to 
double  the  breakwater  under  all  circumstances  of  wind  and 
tide.  Such  a  position  should,  moreover,  be  chosen  that  there 
will  be  no  liability  to  obstractions  being  formed  within  the 
roadstead,  or  at  any  of  its  outlets,  from  the  change  in  the 
current  which  may  be  made  by  the  breakwater. 

856.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  very  heavy  blocks  of  stone, 
as  well  as  tlieir  great  cost,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  substi- 
tuting for  them  olocks  of  artificial  stone,  formed  of  concrete, 
which  can  be  made  of  any  shape  and  size  desirable.     This 

Elan  has  been  tried  with  success  in  several  instances,  particu- 
irly  in  a  jetty  or  mole,  at  Algiers,  constructed  by  the  French 
government.  The  beton  for  a  portion  of  this  work  was  placed 
m  large  boxes,  the  sides  of  which  were  of  wood,  shaped  at 
bottom  to  correspond  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom  on 
which  the  beton  was  to  be  spread.  The  bottom  of  tlie  box 
was  made  of  strong  canvas  tarred.  These  boxes  were  first 
sunk  in  the  position  for  which  they  were  constructed,  and  then 
filled  with  tne  beton. 

857.  Harbors.  The  term  ha/rbor  is  applied  to  a  secure  an- 
chorage of  a  more  limited  capacity  than  a  roadstead,  and 
therefore  offering  a  safer  refuge  during  boisterous  weather. 
Harbors  are  either  natural  or  artificial. 

868.  An  artificial  harbor  is  usually  formed  by  enclosing  a 
space  on  the  coast  between  two  arms,  or  dikes  of  stone,  or  of 
wood,  termed  jetties^  which  project  into  the  sea  from  the 
shore,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  harbor  from  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  waves. 
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859.  The  plan  of  each  jetty  is  curved,  and  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  two  will  depend  on  the  number  of  vessels  which  it  may 
be  supposed  will  be  in  the  harbor  at  the  same  time.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  ends,  or  heada^  of  the  jetties  which  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  will  also  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances ;  it  should  seldom  be  less  than  one  hundred  yards,  and 
generally  need  not  be  more  than  five  hundred.  There  are 
certain  winds  at  every  point  of  a  coast  which  are  more  un- 
favorable than  others  to  vessels  entering  and  qutting  the  har- 
bor, and  to  the  tranquillity  of  its  water.  One  of  the  jetties 
should,  on  this  account,  be  longer  than  the  other,  and  be  so 

E laced  that  it  will  both  break  the  force  of  the  heaviest  swells 
•om  the  sea  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  facilitate  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  by  preventing  them  from  being 
driven  by  the  winds  on  the  other  jetty,  just  as  they  are  enter- 
ing or  quitting  the  mouth. 

860.  The  cross  section  and  construction  of  a  stone  jetty 
differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  a  breakwater,  except  that  the 
jetty  is  usually  wider  on  top,  thirty  feet  being  allowed,  as  it 
serves  for  a  wharf  in  unloading  vessels.  The  head  of  the 
jetty  is  usually  made  circular,  and  considerably  broader  than 
the  other  parts,  as  it,  in  some  instances,  receives  a  lighthouse, 
and  a  battery  of  cannon.  It  should  be  made  with  great  care, 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  well  united  by  iron  or  copper  cramps, 
and  the  exterior  courses  should  moreover  be  protected  by 
fender  beams  of  heavy  timber  to  receive  the  shocK  of  floating 
bodies. 

861.  Wooden  jetties  are  formed  of  an  open  framework  of 
heavy  timber,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  on  the  interior 
by  a  strong  sheeting  of  thick  plank.  Each  rib  of  tlie  frame 
(Fig.  249)  consists  of  two  inclined  pieces,  which  form  the 
sides — of  an  upright  centre  piece, — and  of  horizontal  clamp- 
ing pieces,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  in  pairs  on  the 
inclined  an4  upright  pieces :  the  inclined  pieces  are  farther 
strengthened  by  struts,  whicn  abut  against  them  and  the  up- 
right. The  ribs  are  connected  by  large  string-pieces,  laid 
horizontally,  which  are  notched  and  bolted  on  the  inclined 
pieces,  the  uprights,  and  the  clamping  pieces,  at  their  points 
of  junction.  The  foundation,  on  which  this  framework  rests, 
consists  usually  of  three  rows  of  large  piles  driven  under 
the  foot  of  the  inclined  pieces  and  the  uprights.  The  rows 
of  piles  are  firmly  connected  by  cross  and  longitudinal  beams 
notched  and  bolted  on  them ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  firmly 
united  to  the  framework  in  a  similar  manner.  The  interior 
sheeting  does  not,  in  all  cases,  extend  the  entire  length  of 
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Tig.  349— Bepresenta  a  croa  Kction  of  a  wooden  jetty,  a,  foumdatioii  pflM.  b^  indUned 
side  pieces,  c,  middle  upright,  d,  croflB  pieces  bolted  in  patn.  «,  stmti.  m,  longitodlnal 
pieces  bolted  In  pairs,    o,  parapet. 

the  sides,  but  open  spaces,  termed  clear-ways,  are  often  left, 
to  give  a  free  passage  and  spread  to  the  waves  confined  be- 
tween the  jetties,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  smooth  water 
in  the  channel.  If  the  jetties  are  covered  at  their  back  with 
earth,  the  clear-ways  receive  the  form  of  inclined  planes. 

The  foundation  of  the  jetties  requires  particular  care, 
especially  when  the  channel  between  them  is  very  narrow. 
Loose  stone  thrown  around  the  piles  is  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion used  for  this  purpose ;  and,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary, 
the  bottom  of  the  entire  channel  may  be  protected  by  an 
apron  of  brush  and  loose  stone. 

The  top  of  the  jetties  is  covered  with  a  flooring  of  thick 
plank,  which  serves  as  a  wharf.  A  strong  hand-railing 
should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  flooring  as  ft  protection 
against  accidents.  The  sides  of  jetties  have  been  variously 
inclined;  the  more  usual  inclination  varies  between  three 
and  four  perpendicular  to  one  base. 

862.  Jetties  are  sometimes  built  out  to  form  a  passage  to 
a  natural  harbor,  which  is  either  very  much  exposed,*  or 
subject  to  bare  at  its  mouth.  By  narrowing  the  passage  to 
the  harbor  between  the  jetties,  great  velocity  is  given  to  the 
current  caused  by  the  tide,  and  this  alone  wul  fi-ee  the 
greater  part  of  the  channel  from  deposites.  But  at  the  head 
of  the  jetties  a  bar  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  found  to 
accumulate,  from  the  current  alongshore,  which  is  broken 
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by  the  jetties,  and  from  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  ebbing 
tides  at  this  point.  To  remove  these  bars  resort  may  be  had, 
in  localities  where  they  are  left  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  to 
reservoirs,  and  sluices,  arranged  with  turning  gates,  like  those 
adverted  to  for  river  improvements.  The  reservoirs  are 
formed  by  excavating  a  large  basin  inshore,  at  some  suitable 
point  from  which  the  collected  water  can  be  directed,  with 
its  full  force,  on  the  bar.  The  basin  will  be  filled  at  flood- 
tide,  and  when  the  ebb  commences  the  sluice  gates  will  be 
kept  closed  until  dead  low  water,  when  they  should  all  be 
opened  at  once  to  give  a  strong  water  chase. 

863.  In  harbors  where  vessels  cannot  be  safely  and  conve- 
niently moored  alongside  of  the  quays,  large  basins,  termed 
wet-docks^  are  formed,  in  which  the  water  can  be  kept  at  a 
constant  level.  A  wet-dock  may  be  made  either  by  an  in- 
shore excavation,  or  by  enclosing  a  part  of  the  harbor  with 
strong  water-tight  walls ;  the  first  is  the  more  usual  plan. 
The  entrance  to  the  basin  may  be  by  a  simple  sluice,  closed 
by  ordinary  lock  gates,  or  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lock. 
TVith  the  first  memod  vessels  can  enter  the  basin  only  at 
high  tide ;  by  the  last  they  may  be  entered  or  passed  out  at 
any  period  of  the  tide.     The  outlet  of  the  lock  should  be 

Erovided  with  a  pair  of  guard  gates,  to  be  shut  against  very 
igh  tides,  or  in  cases  of  danger  from  storms. 

864.  The  construction  of  the  locks  for  basins  differs  in 
nothing,  in  principle,  from  that  pursued  in  canal  locks.  The 
greatest  care  will  necessarily  be  taken  to  form  a  strong  mass 
&ee  from  all  danger  of  accidents.  The  gates  of  a  basin-lock 
are  made  convex  towards  the  head  of  water,  to  give  them 
more  strength  to  resist  the  great  pressure  upon  them.  They 
are  hung  and  manoeuvred  diflFerently  from  ordinary  lock 
^ates ;  the  quoin-post  is  attached  to  the  side  walls  in  the  usual 
way :  but  at  the  foot  of  the  mitre-post  an  iron  or  brass  roller 
is  attached,  which  runs  on  an  iron  roller  way,  and  thus  sup- 
ports that  end  of  the  leaf,  relieving  the  collar  of  the  quoin- 
post  from  the  strain  that  would  be  otherwise  thrown  on  it, 
besides  giving  the  leaf  an  easy  play.  Chains  are  attached  to 
each  mitre-post  near  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  water,  and 
the  gate  is  opened,  or  closed,  by  means  of  windlasses  to  which 
the  other  ends  of  the  chains  are  fastened. 

865.  The  quays  of  wet-docks  are  usually  built  of  masonry. 
Both  brick  and  ston^  have  been  used ;  the  facing  at  least 
should  be  of  dressed  stone.  Large  fender-beams  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  face  of  the  wall,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessels.    The  cross 
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section  of  quay- walls  should  be  fixed  on  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  other  sustaining  walls.  It  might  be  prudent  to  add 
buttresses  to  the  back  of  the  wall  to  strengthen  it  against  the 
shocks  of  the  vessels. 

866.  Quay-walls  with  us  are  ordinarily  made  either  by 
forming  a  facing  of  heavy  round  or  square  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition,  wnich  are  connected  by  horizontal  pieces,  and 
secured  from  the  pressure  of  the  earth  filled  in  behind  them 
by  land-ties ;  or,  by  placing  the  pieces  horizontally  upon  each 
other,  and  securing  tnem  by  iron  bolts.  Land-ties  are  used 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  earth  or  rubbish  which  is 
thrown  in  behind  them  to  form  the  surface  of  the  quay. 
Another  mode  of  construction,  which  is  found  to  be  strong 
and  durable,  is  in  use  in  our  Eastern  seaports.  It  consists  in 
making  a  kind  of  crib-work  of  large  blocks  of  granite,  and 
filling  m  with  earth  and  stone  rubbish.  The  bottom  course 
of  the  crib  may  be  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  if  it  is  firm 
and  horizontal ;  in  the  contrary  case  a  strong  grillage,  termed 
a  cradle^  must  be  made,  and  be  sunk  to  receive  the  stone  work. 
The  top  of  the  cradle  should  be  horizontal,  and  the  bottom 
should  receive  the  same  slope  as  that  of  the  bed,  in  order  that 
when  the  stones  are  laid  they  may  settle  horizontally. 

867.  Dikes.  To  protect  the  lowlands  bordering  the  ocean 
from  inundations,  dikes,  constructed  of  ordinary  earth,  and 
faced  towards  the  sea  with  some  material  which  will  resist 
the  action  of  the  current,  are  usuallv  resorted  to. 

The  Dutch  dikes,  by  means  of  which  a  large  extent  of 
country  has  been  reclaimed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  are 
the  most  remarkable  stnictures  of  this  kind  in  existence.  The 
cross  section  of  those  dikes  is  of  a  trapezoidal  form,  the  width 
at  top  averaging  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  interior  slope  being 
the  same  as  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth,  and  the  exteriot 
slope  varying,  according  to  circumstances,  between  three  and 
twelve  base  to  one  perpendicular.     The  top  of  the  dike,  for 

Eerf ect  safety,  should  be  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ighest  spring  tides,  although,  in  many  places,  they  are  only 
two  or  three  above  this  level. 

The  earth  for  these  dikes  is  taken  from  a  ditch  inshore,  be- 
tween which  and  the  foot  of  the  dike  a  space  of  about  twenty 
feet  is  left  which  answers  for  a  road.  The  exterior  slope  is  va- 
riously faced,  according  to  the  means  at  hand,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  current  and  waves  at  the  point.  In  some  eases,  a 
strong  straw  thatch  is  put  on,  and  firmly  secured  by  pickets, 
or  other  means ;  in  others,  a  layer  of  fascines  is  spread  over  the 
thatch,  and  is  strongly  picketed  to  it  the  ends  of  the  pickets 
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being  allowed  to  project  out  about  eighteen  inchee,  bo  that 
they  can  receive  a  wicker-work  formed  by  interlacing  them 
with  twigs,  the  spaces  between  this  wicker-work  being  filled 
•  with  broken  stone ;  this  forms  a  very  durable  and  strong  facing, 
which  resists  not  only  the  action  of  the  current,  but,  by  its 
elasticity,  the  shocks  of  the  heaviest  waves. 

The  loot  of  the  exterior  slope  requires  peculiar  care  for  its 
protection ;  the  shore,  for  this  purpose,  is  in  some  places  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  apron  of  brush  and  gravel  in  alternate  layei-s, 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  into  the  water  from  the  foot 
of  the  slope. 

On  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  France,  where  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  protect.it  from  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
a  cross  section  has  been  given  to  the  dikes  towards  the  sea, 
of  the  same  form  as  the  one  which  the  shore  naturally  takes 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  dikes  in  other  respects 
are  constructed  and  faced  after  the  manner  which  has  been 
BO  long  in  practice  in  Holland. 

Q6B.  OrolnB.  Constructions,  termed  groins^  are  used  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  check  the  effect  of  the  current 
along  the  shore,  and  cause  deposites  to  be  formed.  These  are 
artincial  ridges  which  rise  a  few  feet  only  above  the  surface 
of  the  beach,  and  are  built  out  in  a  direction  either  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  shore,  or  oblique  to  it.  They  are  con- 
structed either  of  clay,  which  is  well  rammed  and  protected 
on  the  surface  by  a  facing  of  fascines  or  stones ;  or  of  layers 
of  fascines ;  or  of  one  or  two  rows  of  short  piles  driven  in 
juxtaposition;  or  any  other  means  that  the  locality  may  fur- 
nish may  be  resorted  to ;  the  object  being  to  intei*pose  an 
obstacle,  which,  breaking  the  force  of  the  current,  will  occa- 
sion a  deposite  near  it,  and  thus  gradually  cause  the  shore  to 
gain  upon  the  sea.  , 

869.  Sea-ivallfi.  When  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land, 
forming  a  steep  bluff,  the  face  of  which  is  gradually  worn 
away,  a  wall  oi  masonry  is  the  only  means  that  will  afford  a 
permanent  protection  against  this  action  of  the  waves.  Walls 
made  for  this  object  are  termed  sea-walls.  The  face  of  a  sea- 
wall should  be  constructed  of  the  most  durable  stone  in  large 
blocks.  The  backing  may  be  of  rubble  or  of  beton.  The 
whole  work  should  be  laid  with  hydraulic  mortar. 
22* 
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««  HEADS,  ANIMALS,  AND  FIGURES.    Adapted  to  Pendl 

Drawing.  Complete  in  three  numbers  of  10  Studies  eaph. 
In  neat  8vo  covers.     Each $0  20 

**  COPY  BOOK,  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS $0  37* 

RUSKIN.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING.     In  Three  Letters  to 

Beginners.     By  John  Buskin.     1  vol.  12mo $1  00 

(«  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PERSPECTIVE.    Arranged  for  the 

use  of  Schools.    By  John  Ruskin $l  00 

SMITH.  A  MANUAL  OF  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DRAWING.     By 

Prof.  B.  S.  Smith.  Second  edition.  1  vol.  8vo,  doth, 
plates $2  00 

<«  MANUAL  OF  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.     Form,  Shade, 

Shadow,  and  Beflectioa.  By  Prof.  B.  S.  Smith.  1  vol.  8vo, 
plates,  doth $2  00 

WARREN.  CONSTRUCTIVE     GEOMETRY    AND     INDUSTRIAL 

DRAWING.  By  S.  Edward  Warren,  Professor  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Boston: — 

L  ELEMENTARY  WORKS. 

1.  ELEMENTARY  FREE-HAND  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING. 
A  scries  of  progressive  exercises  on  regular  lines  and  forms, 
including  systematic  instruction  in  lettering;  a  training  of 
the  eye  and  hand  for  all  who  are  learning  to  draw.     12mo, 

cloth,  many  cuts 75  cts. 

Vols.  1  and  3,  bound  in  1  vol $1  75 
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ELEMENTARY  WOTIKS.— CouHmied. 

WARRtN  2.  PLANE  PB0BLEM8  IS  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.    Witfc 

numerous  wood-cuts,     12mo,  doth $1  2S 

8.  DRAFTING  INSTRLTMENTS  AND  OPERATIONS.  Con- 
taining full  information  about  all  the  instruments  and 
materials  used  by  the  draftsmen,  with  full  directions  for  their 
use.    With  plates  and  wood-cuts.    One  toL  12mo,  cloth,  $1  25 

4.  ELEMENTARY  PROJECTION  DRAWING.     Revised  and  en- 

larged edition.  In  iiTe  divisions.  Thix  and  the  last  volume 
are  favorite  text-books,  especially  valuable  to  all  Mechanical 
Artisans,  and  are  particularly  recommended  for  the  use  of  all 
higher  public  and  private  schools.  New  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  with  numerous  wood-cuts  and  plates.  (1872. )  1 2mo. 
doth $1  50 

5.  ELEMENTARY  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FORMS  AND 

SHADOWS.  Part  I.— Primitive  Methods,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion. Part  n. — Derivative  Methods,  with  Notes  an  Aerial 
Perspective,  and  ma4;iy  Practical  Examplea  Numerons  wood- 
cuts.    1  vol  12mo,  cloth. $1  00 

n.  HIGHSR  WORKS. 

These  are  designed  principally  for  Schools  of  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  and  for  the  members  generally  of  those  professions; 
and  thi'  first  three  are  also  designed  for  use  in  those  colleges  which 
provide  courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  preliminary  general 
training  of  candidates  for  the  scientific  professions,  as  weU  as  for 
those  technical  schools  which  undertake  that  training  themselves. 

1.  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OP  ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJEC- 

TIONS. The  foundation  course  for  the  subsequent  theo- 
retical and  practical  works.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  will 
soon  appear. 

2.  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OF  SHADES  AND  SHADOWS.  A 

wider  range  of  problems  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in 
English,  and  the  principles  of  shading.  1  vol.  8vo,  wiUi 
numerous  plates.     Cloth $3  50 

8.  HIGHER  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  Distinguished  by  its  oon- 
oise  summary-  of  various  methods  of  perspective  oonstmctioii  - 
a  full  set  ( f  standard  problems,  and  a  careful  discussion  of 
special  higher  ones.  With  numerous  large  platea  8vo, 
cloth $4  00 

4.  ELEMENTS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DRAW- 
ING ;  or,  Machine  Drawings.  With  some  elements  of  descrip- 
tive and  rational  cinematics.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanical Establishments,  Artisans,  and  Inventors.  Containing 
the  prindples  of  gearings,  screw  propellers,  valve  motions,  and 
governors,  and  many  standard  and  novel  examples,  mostly  from 
present  American  practice.  By  S.  Edward  Warren.  2  vola. 
8vo.    1  voL  text  and  cuts,  and  1  vol.  laige  plates. . .    ,  Jf!7  50 

A  PBW  FROM  MANY  TESTIMONIALS. 

**  It  ■eemfl  to  me  that  your  Works  only  need  a  thorough  examination  to  be  Intro- 
duced and  permanently  Uflcd  in  all  the  Sdentifio  and  Engineering  Schools.** 
—Prof.  J.  O.  FOX,  CoUefftaU  and  Engineering  TnMtta^  A'«to  York  Citf. 

**I  have  used  several  of  your  Elementary  Worlos  and  believe  them  to  be  bettor 
adflpt^  to  the  pnrpoaes  of  Infraction  than  any  othen  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.''— H.  F.  WALLINO,  Pn^f.  qf  CivU  and  Topographical  Bngi- 
neertng^  Ixtfayette  Cottege^  Eaaton^  Pa. 

"Tour  Works  appear  to  me  to  fill  a  very  important  gap  in  the  literature  of  the 
mbjectR  treated.  Any  effort  to  draw  Artisona,  eta,  away  frrnn  the  *mle  of 
Uinmb,*  and  frive  them  an  inilght  into  prindplea,  \b  in  the  right  direction, 
and  mectfl  myheartiest  approvid.  This  is  the  distingnishing  feature  of  yocv 
Elementary  Works,'*— Prof.  H.  L.  EXJSTIB,  Latorence  Sctenti^  ScAoot^ 
Camhridge,  Jlaiut. 

**The  Rtithor  has  happily  divided  the  nibjecta  into  two  great  portionn:  the  fonner 
9inbradng  thoK:  proceRSos  and  problems  proper  to  be  tAUght  to  all  etudenta  in 
Institationfl  of  Elementary  InRtmctlon ;  the  latter,  thoee  raited  to  advanoed 
■tudenta  preparing  for  technical  porpoees.  The  Elementary  Books  ought  to 
be  need  in  all  High  Schoola  and  Academies;  the  Higher  ones  In  ncbooli  of 
ttehnology.'*— WH.  W.  FOLWSLL,  FretUima  qf  UMvtn^  qfMkmmmu 
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DYEING,  Ac. 

MACFARLANE.     A  PRAOTIOAL  TREATISE  ON  DYEING  AND  OALIOO- 

FRINTING.  Including  the  latest  Inventions  and  Improvo- 
raento.  With  an  Appendix,  comprising  definitions  of  chemical 
terms,  with  tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  &c.  By  an  expe- 
rienced Dyer.  With  a  supplement,  containing  the  most 
recent  discoveries  in  color  chemistry.  By  Robert  Maof arlane. 
1  voLSvo »5  00 

REIMANN.  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  ANILINE 

AND  ANILINE  COLORS.  By  M.  Reimann.  To  which 
is  added  the  Report  on  the  Coloring  Matters  derived  from 
Coal  Tar,  as  shown  at  the  French  Exhibition,  1867.  By  Dr. 
Hof mann.  Edited  by  Wm.  Crookes.  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  |3  60 
••Dr  Reimann'a  portion  of  the  Treatise,  written  in  concise  language,  laprofonndly 
'practical,  giving  tne  minutest  details  of  the  prooeases  for  obtaining  aU  tbe 
more  important  colors,  with  woodcuta  of  apparatna.  Taken  in  oongianction 
with  H(Jf  mtttin'8  Keport,  we  have  now  a  complete  Idrtory  ol  Goal  Tar  Dyei, 
both  theoretical  and  practicaL"— Ca«rt«  and  Drugoitt, 

^    ENGINEERING. 

AUSTIN.  A  PRAOTIOAL  TTRBATISB  ON  THE  PREPARATION, 

Aua   11^.  COMBINATION,  AND  APPLICATION  OP  OALOA- 

REOUS  AND  HYDRAULIC  LIMES  AND  OBMBNT8.. 

To  which  is  added  many  useful  recipes  for  various  scientific, 
mercantile,  and  domestic  purposes.  By  James  O.  Austin. 
1  vol.  13mo %^  00< 

COLBURN  LOCOMOTIVE  ENQINBERINO  AND  THE  MEOHAN- 

ISM  OF  RAILWAYS.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and 
Construction  of  the  Locomotive  Engine,  Railway  Carriages, 
and  Railway  Plant,  with  examples.  Illustrated  by  Sixty-four 
large  engravings  ard  two  hundred  and  forty  woodcuts.  By 
Zerah   Colbum.     Complete,   20  parts,    $15.00;    or  2  vols. 

cloth 1^^  00 

Or,  half  morccco,  gilt  top f  20  00 

KNIGHT.  THE  MECHANICIAN  AND  CONSTRUCTOR  FOR  EN- 

GINEERS.  Comprising  Forginj^,  Planing,  Lining,  Slotting, 
Shaping,  Turning,  Screw-cutting,  &o.  Illustrated  with 
ninety-six  plates.  By  Cameron  Knight.  1  vol.  4to,  half 
morocco |15  00* 

MAHAN.                 AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEER- 
ING, for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
By  D.   H.  Mahan.      1  vol.   8vo,  with  numerous  woodcuts. 
New  edition.       Edited  by  Prof.   De  Volson  Wood.      Pull 
cloth $5  OO- 

M  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY,  as  applied  to  the  Drawing  of 

Fortifications  and  Stone-Cutting.     For  the  use  of  the  Cadet» 
of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.     By  Prof.  D.   H.   "Mahan. 
1  vol.  8vo.     Plates $1  50^ 

«•  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.    Comprismg  the  Description  and 

Uses  of  Drawing  Instruments,  the  Construction  of  Plane 
Figures,  the  Projections  and  Sections  of  G^metrical  Solids^ 
Architectural  Elements,  Mechanism,  and  Topographical 
Drawing.  With  remarlm  on  the  method  of  Teaching  thor 
Fubject.  For  the  use  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 
By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  vol  8vo.  Twenty  steel  plates. 
Full  cloth $3  OO 

«  A  TREATISE  ON  FIELD  FORTIFICATIONS.  Contain- 
ing infltructions  on  the  Methods  of  Laying  Out,  Constructing, 
Defending,  and  Attacking  Entrenchments.  With  the  General 
Outlines,  also,  of  the  Arrangement,  the  Attack,  and  Defence 
of  Permanent  Fortifications.  By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  New 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  1  yoL  8vo,  full  doth,  with 
plates • |3  50 

•  ELEMENTS  OF  PERMANENT  FORTIFICATIONS.   By 

Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  voL  8vo,  with  numerous  lavge  plates. 
Cloth $6  M 
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MAHAN.  ADVANCED  aUARD,  OUT-POST,  and  Detachment  SerVlot 

of  Troops,  with  the  EBsential  Principles  of  Strategy  and 
Grand  Tactics.  For  the  use  of  Officers  of  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers.  By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  New  edition,  with 
large  additions  and  12  plates.     1  vol.  ISmo,  cloth $1  50 

MAHAN  BffBOHANJOAIi     PRINCIPIiFS     OF     ENGINIEnEIRINa 

&  MOSELY.  AND  AR0HITX30TURE.    By  Henry  Mosely,  M,  A.,  F.R.8. 

From  last  London  edition,  witii  considerable  additions,  by 
Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D.,  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
1  vol.  8vo,  700  pages.    With  numerous  cuts.     Cloth. .  .$5  OG 

MAHAN  HTDRAUIilC  MOTORS.    Translated  from  the  French  Conn 

&  BRESSE.  de  Mecanique,  appliqui'e  par  M.  Bresse.     By  Lieut  F.  A. 

Mahan,  and  revised  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  1  vol.  8vo, 
plates $2  50 

WOOD.  A.  TREATISE    ON    THE    RESISTANCE    OF    MATE- 

RIAXiS,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Preservation  of  Timber. 
By  De  Volson  Wood,  Professor  of  Engineering,  Universitv  of 
Michigan.     1  vol.  8jro.  c'oth. $3  50 

A  TREATISE  ON  BRIDGES.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  and 
for  Practical  Use.  By  De  Volson  Wood.  1  voL  8vo,  nome- 
roas  illustrations,  cloth $3  00 

GREEK. 

BAGSTER,  GREEK    TESTAMENT,    ETO.      The   Critical    Greek    and 

English  New  Testament  in  Parallel  Columns,  consisting  of 
the  Greek  Text  of  Scholz,  readings  of  Griesbach,  etc. ,  etc. 
1  vol.  ISmo,  half  morocco $8  00 

**  do.  Full  morocco,  gilt  edges 4  50 

•*  With  Lexicon,  by  T  S.  Green.     Half -bound 4  50 

*•  do.     Fnll  morocco,  gilt  edges 6  00 

**  do.    With  Concordance  and  Lexicon.     Halfmor.,  6  00 

**  do.     Limp  morocco. 7  50 

««  THE  ANALYTICAL  GREEK  LEZIOON  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  In  which,  by  an  alphabetical  arrateementL 
is  found  every  word  in  the  Greek  text  in  every  form  tn  ir?iicA 
it  appmm — that  is  to  say,  every  occurrent  person,  number, 
tense  or  mood  of  verbs,  every  cose  and  number  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, &c. .  is  plnced  in  its  alphabetical  order,  fully  explained 
by  a  careful  grammatical  analysis  and  referred  to  its  root,  so 
that  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  any 
word  can  perplex  the  beginner,  but,  assured  of  the  precise 
grammatical  force  of  any  word  he  may  desire  to  interpret,  he 
is  able  immediately  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  Eiuglish 
meaning  of  the  root  with  accuracy  and  satisfaction.  1  voL 
small  4to,  half  bound |6  50 

<»  GREEK-ENGLISH   LEXICON    TO   TESTAMENT.     By 

T.  S.  Green.     Half  morocco $1  50 

HEBREW. 

CREEN.  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.    With 

copious  Appendixes.  By  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
Princet'>n  Theological  Seminary.     1  voL  8vo,  clcth. . .  .$3  50 

*«  AN    ELEMENTARY    HEBREW    GRAMMAR.       With 

Tables,  Reading  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  Prof.  W.  H. 
Green,  D.D.     1  vol  12mo,  cloth $150 

^  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY;  or,  Lessons  in  Readb.^  and 

Writing  Hebrew.  By  Prot  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.  1  vol.  8vo, 
cloth. $2  00 

LETTERIS.  A  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OF  THE  HE- 

BREW  BIBLE.    Revised  and  carefully  examined  by  My^r 

Levi  Letteris.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  key,  marble  edges $2  50 

**  This  edition  hnn  b  large  and  much  more  legible  type  than  the  known  onevoiniiM 
editions,  and  the  prink  is  excellent,  while  the  name  of  Lettkbzs  is  a  anffldenl 
gnazantee  for  cotreetneai.'*  ^Sto.  Dr.  J.  H.  WIBB,  Editor  qflM 
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BACSTER'S  BAOSTBR'S    OOMPLCTB    EDITION   OF    OESBNIUeP 

CESENIUS.  HEBREW  AND    OHAT.DEB  IiBZICOK.      In   large 

dear,  and  perfect  tjpe.     Translated  and  edited  with  addi* 

tions  and  corrections,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D. 

In  thin  edition  great  cure  has  been  t&ken  to  guard  tho  stndent  from  Neologiaa 
tendencicB  by  miitable  reinarkjB  whenever  needed. 

**The  careful  revliial  to  which  the  Lczioon  han  been  mbjected  by  a  fnithfnl  nnd 
Orthodox  tramdator  exceedingly  enhanoee  tho  practical  value  of  this  edition/* 
— JSdinburffh  Ecrleaia/UiceU  JoumaU 

Small  4to,  half  bound $7  50 


BACSTER'S 


NEW  POCKET  HEBREW  AND  ENQLISH  LEXICON. 

The  arrangement  of  this  Manual  Lexicon  combines  two 
things — ^the  etymological  order  of  roots  and  the  alphabetical 
order  of  words.  TMs  arrangement  tends  to  lead  the  learner 
onward;  for,  as  he  becomes  more  at  home  with  roots  and 
derivatives,  he  learns  to  turn  at  once  to  the  root,  without  first 
searching  for  the  particular  word  in  its  alphabetic  order.  1 
vol.  18mo,  cloth $2  00 

**ThlB  ifl  the  mont  benntlful,  and  at  the  mmc  time  the  moRt  correct  and  peifbct 
Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon  we  have  ever  and.*' — SclecUc  Reotew. 


BODEMANN. 


CROOKES. 


FAIRBAIRN. 

•fRENCH. 

KIRKWOOD 


LESLEY. 


IRON,  METALLURGY,  &c 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ASSAYING  OF  ZiBAD,  SILVER, 
COPPER,  GOLD,  AND  MERCURY.  By  Bodemann  & 
KerL     Translated  by  W.  A.  Goodyear.     1  vol.  12mo,  $2  50 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  METALLURGY.    Adap- 

ted  from  the  last  German  edition  of  Prof.  Kerl's  Metallurgy. 
By  William  Crookes  and  Ernst  Rohrig.     In  three  vols,  thick 

8vo.    Price. $30  00 

Separately.    Vol.  1.  Lead,  Silver,  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Mer- 
cury, Bismuth,  Antimony,  Nickel,  Arsenic,  Gold,  Platinum, 

and  Sulphur $10  00 

Vol.2.  Copper  and  Iron 10  00 

Vol.  3.  Steel,  Fuel,  and  Supplement 10  00 

CAST  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  FOR   BUILDING.     By 

Wm.  Fairbaim.    8vo,  cloth $2  00 

HISTORY  OF  IRON  TRADE,  FROM  1621  TO  1857.  By 
B.  F.  French,     8vo,  cloth $2  00 

COLLECTION  OF  REPORTS  (CONDENSED)  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  CHEMISTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
USE  OF  LEAD  PIPE  FOR  SERVICE  PIPE,  in  the 

Distribution  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Citie&     By  L  P. 
Kirkwood,  C.E.     8vo,  cloth $1  50 

IRON  MANUFACTURER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE 
FURNACES,  FORGES,  AND  ROLLING-MILLS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  J.  P.  Lesley.  With  maps 
and  plates.    1  vol.  8vo,  doth. $S  00 


FITZGERALD. 


HOLLY. 


KNIGHT. 


MACHINISTS-MECHANICS. 

THE  BOSTON  MACHINIST.  A  complete  School  for  the 
Apprentice  and  Advanced  Machinist.  By  W.  Fitzgperald.  1 
vol.  18mo,  cloth $0  75 

SAW  FILING.  The  Art  of  Saw  Filing  Scientillcally  Treated 
and  Explained.  With  Directions  for  putting  in  order  all  kinds 
of  Saws,  from  a  Jeweller^s  Saw  to  a  Steam  Saw-mUl.  DIua- 
trated  by  forty-four  engravings.  Third  edition.  By  H.  W. 
Holly.     1  voL  18mo,  cloth $0  75 

THE  MECHANISM  AND  ENGINEER  INSTRUCTOR. 
Comprising  Forging,  Planing,  Lining,  Slotting,  Shaping. 
Turning,  Screw-Cutting,  etc.,  eta  By  Cameron  Enight  1 
ToL  4to,  half  moTOcoo $15  00 
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TURNING,  See.      LATHB,  THE,  AND  ITS  USES,  ETC.;  or,  Tnstroctkm  in 

the  Art  of  Turning  Wood  and  MetaL  Including  a  ieecrip- 
tion  of  the  most  modem  applianoee  for  the  omamentatiQn  of 
plane  and  carved  surfaoes,  with  a  description  also  of  an 
entirely  novel  form  of  Lathe  for  Eccentrio  and  Rose  Engine 
Turning,  a  Lathe  and  Taming  Machine  combined,  and  other 
valuable  matter  relating  to  the  Art  1  vol.  8vo,  copionaly 
illustrated.      Including  Supplement.     8vo,  cloth $7  00 

"  The  most  complete  work  on  the  sabject  ever  pabUahed."— jlfiMmacm  ArUucai. 

"  Here  Ik  an  invalaable  book  to  the  practicaJ  workman  and  amateur."— Xmuion 
Weekly  Times, 

TURNING,  &c.      SUPPLEMENT  AND  INDEX  TO   Z^THE   AND  ITS 

USES.    Large  type.    Paper,  8vo $0  90 

WILLIS.  FRINOIPIiES  OF  MECHANISM.    Designed  for  the  use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities  and  for  Engineering  Students 

generally.     By  Robert  Willis,  M.D  ,  F:R.S.,  President  of  the 

«  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  &o.,  &c 

Second  edition,  enlarged.     1  voL  8vo,  cloth .$7  50 

%^  It  ought  to  be  in  every  large  Machine  Workshop  Office,  In  every  School  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  least,  and  in  the  handa  of  every  Frofanor  id 
Meohanics,  Jte.— Prof.  S.  EDWABD  WABBEN. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BOOTH.  NEW     AND     OOMPLETE     01X>0K     AND     WATOH 

MAKERS'  MANUAL.  Comprising  descriptions  of  the 
various  gearings,  escapements,  and  Compensations  now  in 
nee  in  French,  Swiss,  and  English  clocks  and  watches.  Patents, 
Tools,  etc. ,  with  directions  for  cleaning  and  repairing.  With 
numerons  engravings.  Compiled  from  the  French,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  a  History  of  Clock  and  Watch  Making  in 
America.  By  Maiy  L.  Boo^  With  numerons  plates.  1 
vol.  12mo,  cloth 13  00 

CELDARD.  HANDBOOK    ON    COTTON   MANUFACTURE;    or,    A 

Guide   to    Machine-Building,    Spinning,    and    Weaving. 

With  practical  examples,  all  needfnl  calculations,  and  many 
useful  and  important  tables.  The  whole  intended  to  be  a 
complete  yet  compact  authority  for  the  manufacture  .of 
cotton.  By  James  Geldard.  With  steel  engravings.  1  vol. 
12mo,  cloth $2  50 

MEDICAL,  &o. 

BUU..  HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP 

HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PREG- 
NANCY, AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN  ROOM.  WitE  an 
exposure  of  popular  errors  in  connection  with  those  sabjectSL 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo,  doth $1  00 

FRANCKE  OUTLINES  OF  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  DISEASE,  appUei 

to  Hydropathy,  showing  that  water  is  the  only  true  remedy. 
With  observations  on  the  errors  committed  in  the  pxactioe  of 
Hydropathy,  notes  on  the  cure  of  cholera  by  cold  water,  and 
a  critique  on  Priessnitz^s  mode  of  treatment  Intended  foi 
popular  use.  By  the  late  H.  Francke.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Robert  Blakie,  M.D.     1  vol  12mo,  cloth. .  .$1  50 

GREEN,  A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  AIR  PAS8AGE& 

Comprising  an  inquiry  into  the  History,  Pathology,  Cauaea, 
and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Throat  <»Jled  Bron- 
chitis, Chronic  Laryngitis,  Clergyman's  Sore  Throat,  eta,  eta 
Bv  Horace  Green,  H.  D.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
1  Vol.  8vo,  cloth. $3  00 

«  A  P-^  /»  CTICAL  TREATISE  ON  PULMONARY  TUBER- 

CULOSIS,  embracing  its  History,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Horace  Green,  M.D.  Colored  platoi  1  yoL  8vo, 
doth. 15  0€ 
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CREEIJ.  OBSBRVATZONS  ON  THS  PATHOLOQT  OF  GROUP 

With  Remarks  on  its  Treatment  by  Topical  Medications,     hy 
Horace  Crreen,  M.D.     1  voL  8vo,  cloth f  1  20 

•♦  ON  THE  SURQIOAZ.  TREATMENT  OF  POLYPI  OF 

THE  LARYNJC,  AND  CEDEMA  OF  THE  OLOTTIS. 
By  Horace  Green,  M.D.     1  vol,  8vo |1  25 

••  FAVORITE  PRESCRIPTIONS  OF  UVING  PRACTI- 
TIONERS. With  a  Toxicological  Table,  exhibiting  the 
Symptoms  of  Poisoning,  the  Antidotes  for  eadti  Poison,  and 
the  Test  proper  for  their  detection.  By  Horace  Green.  1 
voL  8vo,  cloth $3  50 

TILT.  ON    THE    PRESERVATION    OF    THE    HEALTH    OF 

WOMEN  AT  THE  CRITICAL  PERIODS  OF  LIFE. 

By  E.  G.  Tilt,  M.D.     1  vol.  ISmo,  cloth $0  60 

VON  DUBEN.  OUSTAF  VON  DUBEN'S  TREATISE  ON  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL DIAGNOSIS.  With  71  engravings.  Trans- 
lated, with  additions,  by  Prof.  Louis  Bauer,  M.D.  1  vol.  8vo, 
cloth •... |1  00 

MINERALOGY. 

BRUSH.  ON  BLOW-PIPE  ANALYSIS.    By  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Bnuh.    (la 

preparation. ) 

DANA.  DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY.  Comprising  the  most  re- 
cent Discoveriea  Fifth  edition.  Almost  entirely  re- written 
and  greatly  enlaiged.  Containing  nearly  000  pages  8vo,  and 
upwards  of  600  wood  engravings.  By  Prof.  J.  Dana. 
Cloth : $10  00 

"We  bare  nsed  a  good  many  works  on  Mineralogy,  bat  have  mot  with  nono  that 
begin  to  compare  with  this  in  fnlneaa  of  plan,  detail,  and  execution." — 
American  Journal  qf  Mining. 

DANA  &  BRUSH.  APPENDIX   TO   DANA'S  MINERALOGY,   bringing  the 

work  down  to  1872.     By  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush.    8vo $0  50 

DANA.  DETERMINATIVE  MINERALOGY.     1  vol     (In  prepa- 

ration.) 

«•  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MENERALOGY.     1  vol     (In  prepa- 

ration.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAILEY.  THE  NEW  TALE  OF  A  TOB.    An  adventure  in  veiM.     By 

F.  W.  N.  Bailey.     With  illustrations.     1  vol  8vo |0  75 

CARLYLE.  ON  HEROES,  HERO-WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN 

HISTORY.    Six  Lectures.    Reported,  with  emendations  and 
additions.     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     1  vol  12mo,  doth. .  .$0  75 

CATLIN.  THE   BREATH  OF   LIFE)    or,  Mal-RMpiration  and  its 

Effects  upon  the  Enjoyments  and  Life  of  Man.    By  Geo. 
Gatlin.    With  numerous  wood  engravings.    1  vol.  Svo,  $0  75 

CHEEVER.  CAPITAL  PX7NISHMENT.    A  Defence  of.     By  Ber.  GkKngo 

B.  Cheever,  D.D.     Cloth. 1 $0  50 

«•  HILL   DIFFICULTY,   and   other   Miscellanies.     By  Rev. 

George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.     1  vol  12mo,  cloth $1  00 

<«  JOX7RNAL  OF  THE  PILGRIMS  AT  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

By  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  D.D.    I  vol  12mo,  cloth $1  00 

•  WANDERINGS  OF  A  PILGRIM  IN  THE  ALPS.     By 

Geoige  B.  Cheever,  D.D.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth $1  00 

^  WANDERINGS  OF  THE  RIVER  OF  THE  WATER  OF 

LIFE.     By  Rev.  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever.     1  voL  12mo, 
cloth $1  00 

CONYBEARE.       ON  INFIDELITY.    12mo,  cloth 100 

CHILD'S  BOOK    OF   FAVORTTB   BTORIBa     Laige   colored  pUtes.     4to. 

doth. $1  50 
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EDWARDS. 


CR£EN. 


GOURAUD. 


tc 


HEICHWAY. 
i' 

KELLY. 

14 

MAVER'S 


NOTLEY, 
PARKER. 

STORY  OF 
TUPPER 

WALTON 

&  COTTON. 


WARREN. 


WILLIAMS. 


FREE  TOWN  IJBRAMBS.  The  ForraaHon,  ManH^Bmait 
and  Ilifitory  in  Britain,  France,  German/,  and  i^erica. 
Together  with  brief  notices  of  book-oolle^tors,  and  ci  the 
respective  places  of  deposit  of  their  sarviving  collections. 
By  Edward  Edwards.     1  vol  thick  8vo |4  00 

THE  PENTATEUCH  VINDICATED  FROM  THE  A& 
PERSIONS  OF  BISHOP  COLENSO.  By  Wm.  Heniy 
Green,  Prof.  Theological  Seminary,  Pxinceton,  N.  J.  1  vol 
12mo,  cloth |1  29 

PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNY;    or,   The  Art  of  Memory. 

The  series  of  Lectures  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  the 
^stem.    By  Francis  Fanvel-Gouraud.    1  vol.  8vo,  doth,  $2  00 

PHRENO-MNEMOTECHNIO  DICTIONARY.  Being  a 
Philosophical  Classification  of  all  the  Homophonic  \Vor£  of 
the  English  Language.  To  be  used  in  the  application  of  the 
Phreno-Mnemotechnic  Principles.  By  Francis  Fauvel-Gou- 
raud.     1  vol  8vo,  cloth. $2  00 

IiEELA  ADA.    12mo,  doth 100 

LEILA  ADA'S  RELATIVES.    12mo,  doth 100 

CATALOaUE   OF  AMERICAN  BOOKS.     The  Americao 

^  Catalogue  of  Books,  from  January,  18<$1,  to  Januaiy,  1806. 

Compiled  by  James  Kelly.     1  vol.  8vo,  net  cash $5  00 

CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  BOOEa  The  American 
Catalogue  of  Books  from  January,  1866,  to  January,  1871. 
Compiled  by  James  Kelly.     1  voL  8vo,  net $7  SO 

COLLECTION  OF  GENUINE  SCOTTISH  MELODIEa 

For  the  Piano-Forte  or  Harmonium,  in  keys  suitable  for  the 
voice.  Harmonized  by  C.  H.  Morine.  Edited  by  G«o.  Alex- 
ander.    1  vol.  4to,  half  calf $10  00 

A  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  FRENCH, 
ITAI:JAN,  SPANISH,  AND  PORTUGUESE  LAN- 
GUAGEa    By  Edwin  A,  Notley.     1  vol ,  cloth $5  00 

POIiAR  MAGNETISM.  First  and  Second  Lectures.  Bj  John 
A.  Parker.     Each $0  25 

NON-EXISTENCE  OF  PROJECTILE  FORCES  IN 
NATURE.    By  John  A  Parker |0  25 

A  POCKET  BIBLE.    Illustrated.    12mo,  doth $1  00 

PHILOSOPHY.    12mo 100 

COMPLETE  ANGLER;  or,  The  Contemplative  Man*! 
Recreation,  by  Isaac  Walton,  and  Instructiona  how  to  Anglo 
for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  Clear  Stream,  by  Chariei 
Cotton,  with  copious  notes,  for  the  most  part  original  A 
bibllogiaphical  preface,  giving  an  account  of  fifSiing  and 
Fishing  Books,  from  tiie  earliest  antiquity  to  the  tinie  of 
Walton,  and  a  notice  of  Cotton  and  bis  writings,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Bethune.  To  which  is  added  an  appendix,  induding 
the  most  complete  catalogue  of  books  in  angling  ever  printed, 
&0.  Also  a  g^eral  index  to  the  whole  work.  1  vd.  12mo, 
doth. |3  00 

NOTES  ON  POLYTECHNIC  OR  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Their  Nature,  Positioi]. 
Aims,  and  Wanta     By  S.  Edward  Warren.    Paper $0  40 

THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM.  A  Survey  of  the  Geography, 
(Jovemment,  Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion,  «frc.,  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants.  With  a  new  nui^  of 
the  Empire.  By  S.  WeUs  Williams.  Fourth  edition,  ia 
2volB f4  00 
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RUSKIN. 


RUSKIN. 


RUSKI  N'S    WORKS. 

Uniform  in  Hse  aTid  tiple, 

MODERN  PAINTSRa  6  toIb.  tinted  paper,  beyelled  loaidB. 
plates,  in  box $18  00 

MODERN  PAINTERS.    5  yols.  half  calf 27  00 

**  "  "     without  plates 12  00 

•*  "  "  "        half  calf,  20  00 

VoL  1.— Part  1.  General  Prindplea.    Part  2.  Truth. 

VoL  2.-~Part  3.  Of  Ideas  of  Beauty. 

VoL  8.— Part  4.  Of  Many  Things. 

VoL  4. — Part  5.  Of  Mountain  Beauty. 

VoL  5.— Part  6.  Leaf  Beauty.  Part  7.  Of  Cloud  Beauty.  Part 
8.  Ideas  of  Relation  of  Inyention,  FormaL  Part  9.  Ideas  of 
Belation  of  Invention,  SpirituaL 

STONES  OF  VENIOE.  8  Y0L9.,  on  tinted  paper,  bevelled 
boards,  in  box $7  00 

STONES  OF  VENICE.  8  vols.,  on  tinted  pnpei,  half 
calf. $12  Oa 

STONES  OF  VENIOE.    8  vols.,  doth 6  00 

VoL  1.— The  Foundations. 
VoL  2.— The  Sea  Stories. 
VoL  3.— The  FalL 

SEVEN  ULMFS  OF  ARCHTTEOTURE.  With  illustrations, 
drawn  and  etched  by  the  authora     1  voL  12mo,  cloth,  $1  75 

ZiEOTXTRES  ON  AROHTTECTURE  AND  PAINTING. 
With  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author.  1  voL  12mo, 
dotiL $1  50 

THE  TWO  PATHS.  Being  Lectures  on  Art,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Decoration  and  Manufacture.  With  plates  and 
cuts.     1  voL  l2mo,  doth $1  25 

THE  SIjEMENTS  OF  DRAWING.  In  Three  Lettars  to 
Beginners.  With  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author.  1  voL 
12mo,  doth. |1  00 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PERSPECTIVE.  Arranged  for  the 
use  of  Schools.    1  voL  12mo,  doth. $1  00 

THE  POLITICAIj  ECONOMY  OF  ART.  1  voL  12mo, 
doth. $1  00 


NOTES  ON   THE    CONSTRUCTION  OF      ^  ^^j    ^^^ 

^    doth,  |1  06 
KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER;  or,  The 

Black  Brothers.    A  Legend  of  Stiria. 

SESAME  AND  LIOES.  Three  Lectures  on  Books,  Women, 
&c.  1.  Of  Kings*  Treasuries.  2.  Of  Queens*  Gardens.  8. 
Of  the  Mystery  of  Life.     1  vol.  12mo,  doth $1  60 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  SOME  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  AT 
PRESENT  AFFECTING  "THE  STUDY  OF  AR- 
CHITECTURB"  IN  OUR  SCHOOL&  1  vol.  12mo, 
papeTi $0  15 

THE  ETHICS  OF  TECB  DUST.  Ten  Lectures  to  Littie 
Housewives,  on  the  Elements  of  Crystallization.  1  voL 
1 2mo,  doth. f  1  25 

^  UNTO  THIS  LAST."  Four  Essays  on  the  First  Pxindples  of 
Pditical  Economy.    1  voL  12mo,  doth |1  00 
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RUSKIN.  THB  CROWN  OF  WILD  OUVE.    Three  LectuxM  OR  Wod^ 

Traffic,  and  War.     1  vol.  12mo.  doth |1  00 

<i  TIME  AND  TIDE  BY  WEARS  AND  TYNB.     Twenly- 

five  Letters  to  a  Workingmaii  on  the  Laws  of  Work.     1  voL 
12mo,  cloth |1  00 

««  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR.    Being  a  Study  of  the  Greek 

Myths  of  Cloud  and  Storm.     1  toL  12mo,  doth $1  00 

*  liEOTCTRES  ON  ART.    1  toL  12nio,  doth 100 

**  FORS  OLAVIGERA.    Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labonren 

of  Great  Britain.     Part  1.     1  vol.  12mo,  doth,  plates,  $1  00 

**  FORS  CLAVIGERA.    Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labomera 

of  Great  Britain.     Part  2.     1  vol  12mo,  cloth,  plates,  $1  00 

M  MUNERA    PUIjVERIS.     Six   Essays  on  the   Elements  of 

Political  Economy.     1  vol.  12mo,  doth f  1  00 

^  ARATRA  PENTEIjIOL     Six  Lectures  on  th«  Elements  of 

Scolpture,  given  before  the  University  of  Oxford.     By  John 

Buskin.     12mo,  cloth,  $1  50,  or  with  plates f  3  00 

^  TECE   EAGIiE'S   NEST.    Ten  Lectures  on  the  relatic>n  of 

Natural  Sdence  to  Art     1  toL  12mo $1  50 

BEAUTIFUL  PRESENTATION  VOLUMES. 
Jhiuuxi  or.  tinted roper^  and  elegant^  bound  in  crape  doth  extrOy  bevelled  boards,  gtu  head. 

RUSKIN.  THE   TRUE    AND    THE    BEAXTTIFUIj   IN    NATURE, 

ART,  MORALS,  AND  RELIGION.  Selected  from  tho 
Works  of  John  Uuskm,  A.M.  With  a  notice  of  the  author  fay 
Mrs.  L.  0.  TutbilL  Portrait.  1  voL  12mo,  doth,  plain, 
$2.00;  doth  extra,  gilt  head $2  60 

"  ART  CULTURE.     Consihting  of  the  Laws  of  Art  selected  from 

the  Works  of  John  Bus^,  nnd  compiled  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Piatt,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  A  beautiful  volume,  with  many  illustrationa. 
1  voL  12mo,  cloth  (shortly). 

''  PRECIOUS  THOUGHTS:    Moral  and  Beligious.     Gathered 

from  the  Works  of  John  Buskin,  A.M.  By  Mrs.  L.  O. 
Tuthill.  1  vol.  12mo,  cloth,  plain,  $1.60.  Extra  cloth, 
gilt  head $2  00 

*•  SEIiECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 

RUSKIN.    1  voL  12mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  head $2  60 

**  SELECTIONS    FROM    THE    WRITINGS    OF    JOHN 

RUSKIN.    1  vol.  12mo,  plain  doth $2  00 

««  SESAME  AND  ZJUES.    1  vol  12mo $176 

"  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.    12ma 175 

«'  CROWN  OF  WILD  OUVE.    12mo 1  GO 

RUSKIN'S  BEAUTIES. 
«  THE  TRUE  AND  BEAUTIFUXi  1 

PRECIOUS  THOUGHXa  I  ^t  h^^.'^*!*?'^^ 

CHOICE  SELECTION&  J        do^  haif'<»ify.'.10  00 

RUSKIN'S  POPULAR  VOLUMES. 
CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE.    SBSABAE  AND   LILIES. 
QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR.    ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST. 
4  vols,  in  box,  doth  extra,  gilt  head $6  OO 

RUSKIN'S  WORKS. 
Bef>i»ed  edition. 

RUSKIN.  Yd.  1.— SESAME  AND  LILIES.    Three  Lectures.     By  John 

Rusldn,   LL.D.     1.    Of  King's  Treasuries.     2.    Of  Queens' 

Gardens.     3.    Of  the  Mystery  of  Life.     1  voL  8vo,  doth, 

$2.00.    Laigepaper $2  60 
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RUSKIN'S  WORKS. 

ReoUed  edition. 

**  Vol  2.~MUN1!UA  PULVISRIS.    Six  TSaa.y%  on  the  Elementi 

of  Politdcal  Boonomj.     Bj  John  Boskin.      1  yolnme  8to, 

doth.   ^2  00 

Large  paper 2  50 

••  VoL  3.— ABATRA  PENTEUCL     Six  LGctnrea  on  the  FJ<i. 

ments  of  Sculpture,  giyen  before  the  Univeisity  of  O  .f  j:\. 

By  John  Raskin.     1  voL  8vo %\  lO 

Large  paper 4  "iO 

a  THE  POJEiTRY  OF  ARCHITECTUIUB :  Villa  and  Cottage. 

With  numerous  plate&  By  Kata  Phuedn.  1  vol.  12n)0, 
cloth. %\  50 

Katm  Fhaain  Ib  the  rappoaed  Nom  de  PInme  of  John  Raskin. 

«*  FORS  OXjAVIGEBA.    Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Laborers 

of  great  Britain.     Part  3.     1  vol.  12mo,  cloth %\  50 

RUSKIN-COMPLETE  WORKS. 

i  Thk  Complbts  Wobks  of  John  Buskin.    27  toIs.,  extra  cloth,  in  a  box . .  (40  00 

Ditto                                      27  vols.,  extra  cloth-     PI 'Vs...  48  00 
Ditto  Bound  in  17  vohj.,  half  calf.  do 70  00 

SHIP-BUILDINC,  &c. 
BOURNE.  A  TRSATI8ZS  ON  THB  SCRSW  PROPZSLLER,  SGRSW 

V£SB£I.S,  AND  80R£W  ENGINES,  as  adapted  for 
Purposes  of  Peace  and  War.  Illastmted  by  numerous  wood- 
cats  and  engravings.  By  John  Bourne.  New  edition.  1867. 
IvoL  4to,  doth,  |18.00;  half  russia $24  00 

WATTS.  RANXINE  (W.  J.  M.)  AND  OTHERS.    Ship-Building.  Theo- 

retical and  Practical,  consisting  of  tue  Hydraulics  of  Ship- 
Building,  or  Buoyancy,  Stability,  Speed  and  Design— The 
Geometry  of  Ship-Building,  or  Modelling,  Drawing,  and 
Laying  Off — Strength  of  Materials  as  applied  to  Ship-Building 
— Practical  Ship-Building — Masts,  Sails,  and  Bigging — Marine 
Steam  Engineering — Ship-Building  for  Purposes  of  War.  By 
Isaac  Watts.  C.B.,  W.  J.  M  Bankine,  C.B.,  Frederick  K. 
Barnes,  James  Bobert  Napier,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
fine  engraTings  and  woodcuts.  Complete  in  30  numbers, 
boards,  $35.00;  1  yoL  foUo,  doth,  $37.50;  half  russia,  $40  00 

WILSON  (T.  D.)  SHXP-BUILDINa,  THEORETICAL  AND   PRACTICAI.. 

lu  Five  Divisions.  —Division  I.  Naval  Architecture.  TI.  Lay- 
ing Down  and  Taking  off  Ships.  II L  Ship-Building  lY. 
Masts  and  Spar  Making.  V.  Vocabulary  of  Terjus  iwed  — 
intended  as  a  Text-Book  and  for  Practical  Use  in  Public  and 
Private  Ship-Tards.  By  Theo.  D.  Wilsou,  Assistant  NavaJ 
CJonstmctor,  IT.  S.  Navy ;  Instructor  of  Ni.val  Construction, 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  Member  of  Ihc  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  England.  With  numerous  plates,  lithographic 
and  wood.    1  vol.  8to.  : $7  50 

SOAP. 

MORFIT.  A  PRAOTIOAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  BffANUFACTURE 

OF  80AP8.  With  numerous  wood-cuts  and  elaborate  work- 
ing drawings.  By  Campbell  Morfit^  M.D.,  F.C.S.  1  voL 
8vo $20  00 

STEAM  ENGINE. 
TROWBRIDGE.    TABLES,    IjVTTH    EXPLANATION8,    OF    THE    NON- 
f                       OONDENSINa    STATIONERY    STEAM    ENGINE, 
and  of  High-Pressure  Steam  Boilers.     By  Prof.  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge,  of   Tale    College    Sdentifio    SdiooL      1    vol.   4to, 
pUites. .' $2  50 

**  TREATISE  ON  THE  GENERATION   AND   UTTLIZA- 

TION  OF  HEAT  THROUGH  THE  BOEDIUM  OF 
STEAM  AND  STEAM  BOILERS.  Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  and  for  Practical  use.  By  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 
Very  fully  illustrated,     1  vol.  Bvo  (shortly). 
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TURNING,  &c. 
THE  LATHE,        AND  ITS  USBS,  BTO.    On  Instnicidons  in  the  Ait  of  Tmninf 

Wood  and  MetaL  Inclading  a  description  of  the  most  modem 
appliances  for  the  ornamentation  of  plane  and  curred  snxfaoea. 
With  a  description,  also,  of  an  entirely  novel  form  of  LaJUis 
for  Eooentrio  and  Rose  Engine  Taming,  a  Lathe  and  Tnminf 
Machine  combined,  and  other  yalnable  matter  relating  to  the 
Art     1  YoL  8yo,  coplonslj  illustrated,  doth $7  00 

M  SUFPLBMENT  AND  INDBZ  TO  SAMB.    Pi^mt.  .  .$0  90 

VENTILATION. 

LEEDS  (L.  W.).  A  TREATISE  ON  VEtmiiATION.  Comprising  Seven  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  showing  the 
great  want  of  improved  methods  of  Ventilation  in  our  bnfld- 
iiigs,  giving  the  chemical  and  physiological  process  of  res- 
piration, comparing  the  effects  of  the  various  methods  of 
heating  and  lighting  upon  the  ventilation,  &c.  Illustmted 
bj  many  plans  of  all  classes  of  public  and  private  buildiD^B, 
showing  their  present  defects,  and  the  b^  means  of  im- 
proving them.  By  Lewis  W.  Leeds.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  nu- 
merous wood-cuts  and  colored  plates.     Cloih $2  SO 

"  It  ought  to  be  In  the  hands  of  erery  family  in  the  ooontiy.^ — Tecknoto/flaL 

**  Nothing  conld  be  dearer  than  the  aathor^s  exposition  of  the  prindples  of  ttia 
principles  and  practioe  of  both  good  and  bad  ventllatioa.'* — Van  Jfottrani^^ 
Engineering  MagoMine. 

"The  work  la  every  way  worthy  of  the  widest  drcnlatiofn.**— &^nf(;le  Amnteeug, 

REID.  VENTIIiATION  IN  AMERICAN  DWEIiUNOa    With  a 

series  of  diagrams  presenting  examples  in  different  classes 
of  habitations.  By  David  Boewell  Beid,  H.D.  To  which  ii 
added  an  introductoiy  outline  of  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  ventilation.     By  Elisha  Harris,  M.D.     1  vol  12mo,  $1  50 

« 

WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  COINS. 

TABLES  OF  WBIGHTS,  MEASURES,  COINS,  Ao^  OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ENGLAND,  with  their 

Equivalents  in  the  French  Decimal  System.     Arranged  by  T. 

T.    Egleston,   Professor  of   Mineralogy,    School  o^  Ifinea, 

Columbia  Collego.     1  voL  18mo $0  75 

**  It  ii  a  most  useful  work  for  nil  diemists  and  others  who  hare  oocaaion  to  make 
the  oonveniious  from  one  qystem  to  another.** — American  ChemUt. 

**  Every  mechanic  should  have  these  tables  at  hand.**— ^fiMTicon  BitrologloQi 
JoumaL 

J.  W.  &  SON  are  Agents  for  and  keep  in  ttook 
BABSUEL  BAGBTER  A  SONS'  PUBLICATIONS, 

LONDON  TRACT  S0CIET7  PUBLICATIONS, 
COLLINS'  SONS  A  CO.'S  BIBLES, 

BSURRAyS  TRAVELLER'S  GX7IDE8, 

WEALE'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIBa 
FuU  CaJUiicg\u»  gratii  an  a^ftpUeaUon, 


J.  W/  &  SON  import  to  order,  for  the  TRADE  AND  PUBLIC, 

BOOKS,    I^3i;RIODIOA.LS5    &c.. 
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*^*  JOHN  WILEY  &  SON'S  Complete  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  most  ysU* 
able  and  latest  aoientifio  publications  supplied  gratis  to  order. 
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